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HiSTOKY,  as  it  is  usually  written,  touches  only  the  state.  The  grand- 
eur of  state  afEairs  and  the  magnitude  of  national  vicissitudes,  on  thc 
one  hand,  and,  on  tlie  other,  the  ambition  of  political  leaders  and  the  an- 
tagonism of  parties— transferred,  it  may  he,  in  some  mighty  crisis,  from 
the  peaceful  senate  to  the  martial  camp— afiord  the  material  and  the  per- 
sonages of  a  drama  so  exciting,  and  of  so  popular  a  character,  that  the 
writer  who  most  skillfully  embodies  these  elements  becomes  the  peer  of 
the  statesmen  and  military  heroes  whom  he  has  glorifted.  But  this  social 
form  or  structure  which  we  call  the  state,  while  it  enfolds  all  other  social 
forms,  and  sets  its  imposing  seal  upon  the  modest  undertakings  in  indus- 
try, art,  and  learning,  which  constitute  the  life  of  the  people,  yet  does 
it  receive  from  this  popular  life  all  of  its  vitality,  dignity,  and  meaning. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  republican  form  of  polity,  because  that  form 
more  immediately  and  perfectly  represents  the  people. 

The  thoughtful  publicist,  therefore,  who,  from  a  retrospect  of  the  past 
century  should  seek  to  estimate  onr  present  condition  as  a  nation,  or  our 
outlook  for  the  future,  would  direct  his  attention  not  to  our  political  an- 
nals, but  to  the  industrial,  festhetie,  intellectual,  and  moral  development 
of  our  people.  He  would  not  refer  to  state  papers,  to  the  congressional 
record,  to  the  history  of  the  great  parties  that  have  upon  various  issues 
divided  the  nation,  nor  to  our  military  capabilities  as  manifested  in  three 
great  wars.  His  inquiries  would  relate  rather  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
American  people  in  the  remarkable  material  progress  of  the  last  liundred 
years, — to  their  inventions,  their  manufactures,  their  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  soil^-agricultural  and  mineral,— their  commercial  activity, 
their  increase  in  population,  their  edacational  institutions,  their  advance- 
ment in  science  and  art,  their  hterature,  their  humane  enterprises,  and 
their  moral  and  religious  culture ;  while  in  such  a  review  he  could  not 
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ignore  the  important  political  experiment  undertaken  by  this  people  in 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  union  of  states  under  a  federal  con- 
stitution. 

The  work  here  euhmitted  to  the  reader  is  precisely  such  a  review  as 
we  have  above  indicated,  of  our  progress  during  the  lirst  century  of  our 
national  life — the  result  of  inquiries  undertaken  not  by  one,  but  by  a  score 
of  pubhcists,  each  one  of  whom  is,  in  the  field  occupied  by  him,  a  special- 
ist of  the  highest  authority.  Such  a  work,  considered  as  the  production 
of  a  single  writer,  would  be  impossible,  since  in  nearly  every  department 
the  review  is  the  condensation  of  the  results  of  life-long  research  and  spe- 
cial study.  A  perusal  of  the  table  of  contents,  including  the  subjects  of 
inquiry  and  the  names  of  the  authors,  will  discover  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  work  as  a  comprehensive  Bterary  exposition  of  the  century. 
The  grand  exhibition  at  Philadelphia  is  international,  and  not  entirely 
American ;  it  is  limited  to  the  display  of  the  material  symbols  of  progress ; 
and  it  is  confined  almost  entu'cly  to  the  results  of  present  activity  in  the 
various  fields  included  in  its  representation.  The  exposition  attempted  in 
this  work  is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  that  exhibition.  It  connects 
the  present  with  the  past,  showing  the  beginnings  of  great  enterprises, 
tracing  through  consecutive  stages  their  development,  and  associating 
with  them  the  individual  thought  and  labor  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  perfection.  It  connects  with  the  outward  fact  its  formative 
idea.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  main  American ;  though,  in  certain  fields,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  wholly  separate  American  from  European  enter- 
prise without  violent  dislocation. 

Kearly  aU  of  the  papers  here  published  were  originally  contributed 
to  Harper's  Magasine;  the  scheme  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  plan,  to 
some  extent,  of  each  paper  having  been  determined  upon  before  a  sin- 
gle word  was  written.  These  papers  during  their  serial  publication  have 
elicited  the  approbation  of  intelhgent  readers  throughout  the  country. 
The  successful  execution  of  a  project  of  such  magnitude,  and  involving 
so  important  contributions  from  so  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
of  America,  has  been  generally  accepted  not  only  as  adequate  to  the 
great  anniversary  occasion  that  suggested  it,  but  also  as  an  junprecedented 
event  in  the  annals  of  periodical  literature.  Occasional  articles  in  a  mag- 
azine are  usually  of  merely  temporary  importance ;  but  these  papers,  con- 
taining information  never  hitherto  collected  and  organized  into  one  his- 
torical body,  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  permanent  history  of  our 
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uountry.  An  unusually  large  amount  of  space  was  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Progress,  but  not  disproportionate,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  characteristic  of  the  century  has  been  the  advance  in  this 
tield,  and  how  largely  other  progress  has  depended  upon  it.  The  same 
consideration  justifies  the  elaborate  and  extended  treatise  on  Scientific 
Progress.  In  the  department  of  American  IMeraiure,  too,  it  was  im- 
possible to  present  a  satisfactory  review,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  beyond 
mere  generahzation,  within  the  hmits  allotted  to  most  of  the  papers. 
Each  of  these  longer  treatises,  including  also  those  on  Population  and 
Monetary  Development,  is  in  itself  a  volume  of  valuable  information. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  is  as  novel  as  it  is  comprehensive,  no  similar 
undertaking  having  ever  been  attempted.  While  it  is  not  overweighted 
with  cyclopedic  details,  it  traces,  in  every  field  of  industrial  and  mental 
activity,  the  larger  outlines  of  progress. 

The  results  of  this  retrospect  of  a  century's  growth,  in  those  fields 
which  suggest  a  comparison  between  our  own  and  the  contemporaneous 
development  of  other  countries,  are  euch  as  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  just 
pride  in  every  American  citizen.  And  the  reflections  naturally  deduced 
from  these  results,  as  to  the  characteristic  features  of  our  people,  eontrar 
diet  those  which  are  drawn  from  a  superficial  review  of  the  social  and 
political  abuses  of  the  day,  and  are  re-assuring  as  to  the  hopeful  future  of 
the  Republic. 

A  carefully  prepared  analytical  Index  renders  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume available  for  reference,  and  gives  it  its  full  value  as  a  comprehensive 
review  of  American  progress. 

FrarMin  Square,  New  Yorlc,  July  20,  1876. 
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THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


INTRODUCTION.— COLONIAL  PROGRESS. 


FIFTy-ONE  doubtful  and  divided  men, 
of  infinite  variety  in  opinions,  educa^ 
tion,  and  character,  met  in  the  liot  days  of 
July,  1776,  in  that  plain  room  at  Philadel- 
pliia  where  was  decided  the  chief  event  of 
modern  history,  to  found  a  republic.  They 
were  about  to  reverae  all  the  inculcations  of 
recent  esperience,  and  to  enter  at  once  upon 
a  new  era  of  uncertainty.  From  all  the 
models  of  the  past  they  could  borrow  little, 
and  they  overleaped  harriers  that  bad  af- 
frighted all  former  legislators.  Not  Crom- 
well and  Hatnpdou,  not  the  plebeians  of 
Ronit  and  the  Demos  of  Athena,  not  the  re- 
publicans of  Venice  nor  tha  Calviniats  of 
Holl  in  1  and  deneva,  had  ventured  upon  that 
tremendous  stride  in  human  progress  that 
ivould  alone  sitisfy  the  reformers  of  Amer- 
ua,  Educated  in  the  strict  conceptions  of 
lank  aul  caste  which  even  Maesachuaetta 
had  cultiYited  and  Virginia  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extreme,  they  threw  aside  the  ar- 
tific  al  distinction  forever,  and  declared  all 
men  equil  One  sad  exception  they  made, 
but  only  by  implication.  Konsseau  had 
said  that  men  born  to  he  fiee  were  every 
where  enslaved ;  but  Adams  and  Jefferaon 
demanded  for  aU  mankind  freedom  and  per- 
fect self  control.  Yet  still  the  same  dark 
shade  rested  upon  their  conception  of  inde- 
pendence But  in  all  other  mattera  they 
wore  unif  rm1y  consistent.  In  all  other 
lands,  in  all  other  ages,  tlie  church  had  been 
united  to  the  state.  The  American  reform- 
ers claimed  a  perfect  freedom  for  every 
creed.  Men  trained  in  the  rigid  prelatioal 
rule  of  Virginia  and  the  rigorous  Calvinism 
of  Massachusetts  joined  in  discarding  from 
their  new  republic  every  trace  of  sectarian- 
ism.    Religion  and  the  state  were  severed 


for  the  first  time  since  Constantine.  Of  the 
many  important  and  radical  changes  that 
must  take  place  in  human  affairs  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  principles  they  enunci- 
ated a  large  part  of  the  assembly  were  prob- 
ably uuconscioua.  Tet  upon  one  point  in 
their  new  political  creed  all  seemed  to  be 
unanimous.  The  people  were  in  future  to 
be  the  only  sovereigns.  The  most  heterodox 
of  all  theories  to  European  reasoners,  the 
plainest  contradiction  to  all  the  esperience 
of  human  history,  they  set  forth  distinctly, 
and  never  wavered  in  its  defense.  The  En- 
glish Commons  had  been  content  to  derive 
all  their  privileges  from  the  condescension 
of  the  crown.  The  people  of  Frajice  were 
the  abject  slaves  of  a  corrupt  despotism. 
Two  or  three  democratic  cantonsin  Switzer- 
land alone  relieved  the  prevalence  of  a  rigid 
aristocracy.  All  over  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Scandinavia  the  people  were  so  contemned, 
derided,  and  oppressed  as  scarcely  to  de- 
serve the  notice  of  the  ruling  chiaaes.  The 
few  ruled  over  the  many,  and  slavery  waa 
the  common  lot  of  man.  Hor  when  the  re- 
formera  of  America  proclaimed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  despised  people,  torn  and  dis- 
membered by  the  tyranny  of  ages,  could 
they  hope  to  escape  the  reproach  of  wild 
enthusiasm,  or  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
than  idle  dreamers- 
Yet  the  chiefs  of  the  republican  party 
were  men  so  resolute,  pure,  sagacious,  as  to 
deserve  the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Europeans.  Touched  by  ai  secret  pang 
of  admiration  for  an  integrity  which  he  did 
not  share,  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  the  midst 
of  a  stately  review  of  the  miseries  and  the 
joys  of  all  mankind,  confessed  the  sentiment 
while  he  clung  to  his  salary  and  his  place. 
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INTKODUCTION.— COLONIAL  PROGRESS. 


RoTiertson  anil  Hnme,  hoand  to  the  Behome 
of  royalty  by  peoBioo 8,  honors,  and  ofBti'il 
station,  droppuil  a  sigh  for  that  jndepeml 
ence  whinh  they  were  never  to  know  Adam 
Smith  lent  the  Americans  a  full  and  gen 
erous  sympathy.  Fox,  Bnrke,  and  Barr^ 
Wilkes,  and  even  Chatham,  joined  the  brill 
iant  but  narrow  circle  of  the  fnends  of 
America.  On  the  Continent  phdo^ophf 
and  poets,  princes  and  statesnien  wahhed 
with  a  singular  attention  the  revolt  of  the 
New  Worid  against  the  traditions  of  the 
Old.  Voltaire  from  his  Swiss  retreat  rr  m 
the  assemblies  of  Paris,  rejoiced  over  Fnjik 
iin's  republic."  Tergennes  was  amazed  at 
the  blindness  of  the  English  ministry  and 
the  foUy  of  their  king.  And  when  the  story 
of  Banker  Hill  and  of  the  rising  fame  of 
Washington  came  like  &  andden  Olumination 
oyer  the  Atlantic,  all  Europe  began  to  study 
with  critical  interest  the  characters  and  the 
histories  of  the  men  who  had  already  shown 
a  consciousness  of  their  natural  rights  and 
a  power  to  defend  them.  The  congress  of 
deputies  at  Philadelphia  was  no  longer  an 
obscure  and  isolated  assemblage;  it  was 
plainly  laboring  upon  a  grand  political  prob- 
lem under  the  scrutiny  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
the  colonies  up  to  the  period  of  fteedom  I 
shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  country  as  it 
appeared  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Chatham 
and  Burke,  its  poor  resources,  its  savage  ter- 
ritory,it8  isolated  and  divided  people.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  gives  ns  a  clearer  view  of  the 
mental  vigor  of  our  ancestors  than  that  they 
should  have  foreseen  and  secured  the  union 
of  so  many  distant  settlements  into  one 
grand  nation,'  and  should  have  predicted 
with  John  Adams  that  the  day  of  independ- 
ence was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  hope 
for  millions  yet  to  come.  A  notion  had  pre- 
vailed among  Europeans  that  America  could 
only  be  the  parent  of  degenerate  and  feeble 
races.  Buffon  had  suggested  and  Eaynal 
confirmed  the  theory.     No  man  of  intelleet- 


>  "  A  volnntary  si 
lies,  at  kaat  R  p«r 
■eei:  for 


It  one,  le  alm< 


ogeneons  than  the  different  colonieB,"  Bays  Bnrnal>j, 
Plnborl,,  vol.  ii)j.  p.  TM.  Tel  la  1T42  Kalm  saw  the 
coianees  of  the  people  toward  England.  Pinktrt, 
vol.  xilL  p.  461.  He  was  even  told  that  in  thirty  or 
forty  jeara  tiiey  wonia  form  a  separate,  inflependent 


,  nal  ability,  no  poet,  philosopher,  or  states- 
man Eaynal  said,  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
NewWorld.  Franklin,  Washington,thB  two 
Adamses,  Jefferson,  rose  up  before  mankind 
almost  while  ho  spoke.  Yet  whoever  sur- 
VLyed  the  slow  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  wilderness  under  the  restraints  and  dis- 
couragements of  the  English  control  might 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  donbts  of  the  French 
phdoaophers,  or  hardly  see  in  the  long  chain 
of  feeble  settlements  the  future  homes  of  civ- 
dization. 

At  the  founding  of  the  republic  the  cojo- 
uLsts  were  accustomed  to  boast  that  their 
territory  extended  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  aud  was  already  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful nation.  But  of  this  vast  expanse  the 
larger  part  even  along  the  sea-coast  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.'  Although  more 
than  a  oentnry  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the 
first  settlements  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, only  a  thin  line  of  insignificant  towns 
and  villages  reached  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
In  the  century  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  whole  continent  has  been  seamed 
with  railroads  and  filled  with  people,  but  the 
slow  growth  of  the  preceding  century  had 
scarcely  disturbed  the  reign  of  the  savage  on 
his  native  plains.  On  the  coast  the  province 
of  Maine  possessed  only  a  few  towns,  and  an 
a,lmost  unbroken  solitude  spread  from  Port- 
land to  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  hardy  set- 
tlers were  just  founding  a  State  among  the 
Green  Mountains  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
a  spotless  freedom.  In  New  York,  still  infe- 
rior to  several  of  its  fellow-colonies  in  popu- 
lation, the  cultivated  portions  were  confined 
to  the  bay  and  shores  of  the  Hudson.  The 
rich  fields  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Mo- 
hawk were  famons  already,  but  the  savages 
had  checked  the  course  of  settlement.  It 
was  not  until  many  years  after  the  war  of 
independence  that  the  fairest  part  of  Hew 
York  was  despoiled  of  its  wealth  by  a  care- 
less agriculture.  Schenectady  was  a  front- 
town,  noted  for  a  mournful  doom,  and 
n  Albany  and  Kingston  were  not  wholly 
Lire  from  the  stealthj  invasions  of  the  In- 
dian. Pennsylvania,  a  frontier  State,  com- 
paratively populous  and  wealthy,  protected 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  from  their  as- 
saults; but  Pittsburg  was  stdl  only  a  mili- 

almee,  Annala.    Bancroft.    Gordon.    EamMy. 
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tary  post,  and  the  lat^r  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colony  was  gathered  iu  the  nelgh- 
borhood  of  the  capital,'  Woods,  mountains, 
d  up  that  fair  region  where 
)  wealth  of  coal  and  iron 
has  produM^d  the  Birmingham  of  America.' 

The  southern  colonies  had  grown  with 
more  rapidity  in  population  and  wealth  thaji 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinashad  extended  thoir  settlements 
westwar  1  fa  into  the  interior.  Some  emi- 
g  ants  had  e  en  wandered  to  Western  Ten- 
as  Dan  el  Boone  had  led  the  way  to 
K  ntu  ky  A  few  English  or  Americans  had 
ol  n  ed  N  tchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  But 
the  8  ttle  8  m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lived 
with  fle  n  hand,  seldom  safe  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  native*"  and  were  to  form  m  the 
war  of  independence  that  idmirable  corps 
of  iiflemen  and  shirp  shooters  Mho  were 
tiot^d  for  their  courage  and  »>kin  from  the 
Hiege  of  Boston  to  the  fall  of  Cornwalhs 
The  Virgmiini  were  s<ttled  in  the  Tenner 
see  mountains  long  before  the  people  of  New 
York  had  ventured  to  build  a  village  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  the  Pennsylvanians 
crossed  the  AUeghanies.  But  stiU  even  Vir- 
ginia is  represented  to  us  about  this  period 
as  in  great  part  awilderuess.'  Its  own  lands 
were  yet  uncultivated,  and  its  territory  near- 
ly clothed  in  forests.  And  in  general  we  may 
conclude  that  the  true  boundary  of  the  well- 
settled  portions  of  the  allied  colonies  did  not 
in  any  degree  approach  the  interior  of  the 
contiuent.  In  the  North  the  line  of  culti- 
vated country  must  be  drawn  along  the 
sh  tes  of  the  Hudson  River,  omitting  the  dia- 
pers d  se  ments  in  two  or  three  inland 
d  9     The  Delaware  and  a  distance  of 

p    h  p   li       miles  to  the  westward  included 
a      h     w  a  th  and  population  of  Peuusyl- 
an  a      Th    AUeghanies  infolded  the  civil- 
ed  p  s  of  Virginia,  and  North   and 

8  u  h  Ca    lina  can  not  be  said  to  have 
a      db  yon d  their  mountains.    So  slowly 
ad   h    popleofNorth  America  made  their 
way  from  the  sea-coast. 

But  little  was  known*  of  the  nature  of  the 

1  Before  1195  there  were  few  aettlementB  norUi  of 
the  Ohio.  Cincinnati  hod  Ihen  only  ninetj-fonc  cab- 
ins, and  five  hnnilrea  inhaliltantB. 

"  Hist.  Col,  PemL,  Day,  p.  69. 

=  WinlerlfflUmin,  TI.  S., !.  Great  part  of  Virginia  is 
a  wildemeBB,  saja  Burnaby,  Knkert,  xiil,  p.  71«, 

*  Holinee.    Bancroft    The  French  Jpautts  had  es- 


country  spreading  from  the  borders  of  Penn- 
s.vlvania  and  Virginia  to  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  called  the  Wilderness.  It  was  nsually 
painted  in  the  fairest  colors  by  those  who 
had  explored  it.  The  table-land  near  the 
Ohio  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  fairest 
and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  world ;'  the 
rich  plains  of  Kentucky  might  support  a  na- 
tion ;  and  the  forests,  the  meadows,  and  the 
valleys  lay  waiting  to  he  possessed.  But  the 
fear  of  the  savage  still  guarded  the  tempting 
region.  The  dark  and  bloody  ground  had 
no  charm  for  the  pacific  settler;  the  wilder- 
ness was  pathless,  and  it  was  a  journey  of 
twelve  days  in  wagons  from  Baltimore  to 
Pittsburg.  But  of  the  immense  and  impen- 
etrable regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  our 
ancestors  had  scarcely  formed  a  conception.' 
It  was  a  land  of  fable,  where  countless  hosts 
of  savages  were  believed  to  rule  over  endless 
plains,  and  to  engage  in  ceaseless  battles. 
Long  afterward  it  was  thought  that  the  vast 
tide  of  the  Missouri  might  in  some  way  min- 
gle with  the  waters  of  the  Paj;ific.'  The  great 
Northwest,  now  the  granary  of  the  world, 
the  peaks  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  the 
rivers  of  Columbia  were  all  unknown;  nor 
could  the  most  acute  observer,  shut  up  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Del- 
aware, suppose  that  within  a  hundred  years 
the  Atlantic  would  be  joined  to  the  Paeifto 
by  frequent  highways,  or  that  the  frightful 
solitude  beyond  the  great  river  would  be 
the  centre  of  a  throng  of  vigorous  republics. 
Within  the  cultivated  districts  a  popula- 
tion usually,  Tint  probably  erroneously,  esti- 
mated at  three  millions  were  thinly  scatter- 
ed over  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  num- 
ber can  scarcely  be  maintained.  The  New 
England  colonies  could  have  had  not  more 
than8«0,000  inhabitants;  the  middle  colonies 
as  many  more  ;  the  southern  a  little  over  a 
million.     New  York  had   a  population   of 


plored  the  conntiy.  and  hoped  to  rale  it.    Parkman, 


hothan 


earth  ;" 


but  as  late  as  19J9  Michigan  was  thoight  b 
worthless  waste,  and  Caea  first  esploced  its  rich  fields. 
Life  of  Cass,  p.  79. 
»  St.  Louts  was  settled  in  1T63,  bat  was  eflll  a  traiall 

5  New  York  Hist  Magazine,  Angoat,  ISIt,  "The 
Miaaourl  haa  been  navigated  tor  BBOO  milea ;  there  ap- 
pears a  probability  of  a  commnnlcation  by  this  chan- 
nel with  the  weatem  ocean."    This  waa  said  In  1303. 
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248,000,  and  was  snrpaBsed  by  Virginia, 
PennBylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland  and 
wae  at  least  equaled  if  not  exceeded  b\ 
NortL  Carolina.  It«  growth  had  been  siu 
gularly  slow.  The  small  population  of  the 
nnion  was  composed  of  different  races  and 
of  almost  hostile  communities.  Th  re  was 
a  lasting  feud  between  the  Dutch  at  Albany 
and  the  people  of  Now  England,  for  it  wa'i 
believed  that  the  former  had  held  a  corre 
spondence  with  the  Indians  during  tho  re 
cent  war,  and  purchased  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  New  England  villages.  The  fier 
mans  settled  in  Pennsylvania  retained  tlieir 
national  customs  and  language,  and  were  %1 
most  an  alien  race.  Huguenot  colonies  ex 
isted  in  several  portions  of  the  country  The 
north  of  Ireland  had  poured  forth  a  stream 
of  emigrants.  Swedish  settlements  ittraet 
ed  the  notice  of  Kalni  along  the  Delaware 
lu  North  Carolina  a  clan  of  Highlanders  had 
brought  to  the  New  World  an  intense  loval 
ty.and  an  extreme  ignorance.  The  divisions 
of  race  and  language  olFered  a  strong  obsta 
cle  to  any  perfect  anion  of  the  different  col 
onies.  But  a  stiU  more  striking  opposition 
existed  in  the  political  institutions  of  the 
various  sections.  In  the  South  royalty, 
aristacracy,  and  the  worst  form  of  human 
slavery  had  grown  up  together.  In  no  part 
of  the  woild  wera  the  distinrtions  of  rank 
mote  closely  obstrved,  or  mechanical  and 
agricultural  industry  more  perfectly  cm 
temned  In  New  England  the  institntious 
were  democratic,  ind  honest  labor  was 
thonght  no  shame  In  the  South  episcopa- 
cy was  rigorously  estabhshed  by  law ,  m 
New  Eiiglind  1  tolerant  Puritanism  had 
succeeded  tho  persecuting  spirit  of  Cotton 
Mather  and  Winthrop 

In  the  period  before  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  custom  to  look  upon  the  southern  colon  les 
aa  the  land  of  wealth  and  material  splendor 
Their  soil  produced  the  chief  exports  of  the 
New  World;  their  system  of  agriculture, 
however  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the 
more  cultivated  Northerner,  was  attended 
by  a  remarkable  success ;  their  population 
grew  rapidly;  they  held  a  ruling  position 
among  the  colonies  in  the  eyes  of  all  stran 
gers.  Virginia  had  so  far  surpassed  all  tho 
other  colonies  as  to  seem  almost  tho  mothLr 
and  mistress  of  the  whole.  Her  own  people 
had  named  her  the  "  ancient  dominion,"  and 


her  progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  suifer  no  hope 
that  New  York  or  Massachusetts  could  ever 
rual  her  weilth  and  power.  The  popula- 
tion of  Vurginia  alono  was  half  a  million- 
more  than  twiio  that  of  New  York.'  Her 
exports  of  tobicco,  com,  and  other  produc- 
tions reached  a  value  of  nearly  three  miU- 
lons  of  drllars  Her  ample  territory  was 
penetrated  by  navigable  rivers,  and  it  was 
supposed  thit  the  James  and  the  Potomac 
must  at  soma  time  form  the  outlets  for  the 
CLmmerce  of  the  West— a  hope  from  which 
the  Hudson  seemed  forever  cut  off  by  the 
ditBculties  of  transport  from  Albany  to  the 
lakts'  But  with  all  its  advantages,  Virginia 
was  weighed  down  by  influences  that  care- 
ful observers  saw  must  lead  to  a  speedy 
decai  No  (.nlony,  indeed,  was  apparently 
less  likely  to  boeomo  the  founder  of  a  re- 
public and  tho  patron  of  human  equaUty. 
Through  all  its  earlier  history  Virginia  had 
been  noted  for  its  intense  loyalty  to  the  Stu- 
arts and  Its  hatred  of  every  element  of  re- 
form The  planters  of  Virginia  ruled  over 
tbeir  abjatt  commonalty  with  a  severity  that 
the  English  aristocracy  had  never  for  many 
generationx  equiled.  All  those  feudal  re- 
etnchons  and  abuses  which  the  Massachu- 
setts col  mists  had  como  to  the  New  World 
to  avoid  had  been  brought  over  to  Virginia 
bv  its  earber  settlors,  and  fostered  into  more 
than  European  strength.  The  church  estab- 
hshment  was  supported  by  the  colony,  .and 
all  religious  toleiation  was  unknown,  at  least 
to  the  constitution.  Nowhere  had  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  been  so  fostered  by  the  gov- 
ernment The  industrial  classes  of  Virginia 
had  been  kept  by  law  in  stolid  ignorance, 
when  Connecticut  had  enforced  the  ednca- 
tion  of  all  Its  citizens.  Governor  Berkeley 
had  boasted  in  1671,  that  the  colony  had  nei- 
ther printing  presses,  colleges,  nor  schools, 
and  ha  1  prayed  there  might  be  none  there 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  His  wish  had 
nearly  been  fulfilled.  In  1771  the  common- 
alty of  "V  irginia  were  noted  for  their  igno- 
I  and  brutality;  the  gentry  alone  con- 


Mrginia  87«000  while  New  York  had  but  340 
PeonajlYBDia  4M  STB     See  Ramsftj. 
"  WfnterbothamdiBonasea  the  question,  and  deol 
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trolled  the  politics  and  managed  the  finances 
of  tho  colony.  Virginia,  too,  bml  been  the 
first  of  all  the  colonics  to  import  slaYes,"  and 
had  set  an  example  that  had  been  too  eager- 
ly followed.  She  had  practiced  both  white 
and  colored  alavery.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  early  made  her  borders  a  convict 
colony,  and  the  records  hear  freqnent  ac- 
connts  of  highway  robbers  who  had  been 
reprieved  that  they  might  go  to  Virginia; 
and  on  one  occasion  London  scnda  "  one  hnn- 
dred  of  its  worst  disposed  children,  of  whom 
it  was  desirous  of  being  diabutdoned,"  to  he 
apprenticed  in  the  colony.' 

The  rilling  class  in  Virginia  were  the 
planters.  They  were  often  cultivated  and 
intelligent  men,  who  had  been  educated  in 
English  universities  or  in  the  heat  schools 
of  their  native  land.  Their  possessions  were 
immense,  aud  had  usually  come  to  them 
from  their  ancestors.  Entails  prevented 
any  division  of  the  family  property,  and  it 
was  a  common  complaint  at  the  time  that 
all  the  land  of  Vii^nia  was  held  by  a  few 
liands.  Mecliimioal,  agricultural,  or  com- 
mercial pursuits  were  forbidden  by  custom 
to  the  planting  class.  It  was  thought  be- 
neath a  member  of  the  great  families  to  en- 
gage in  trade,  and  Scotch  emigrants  and  for- 
eign adventurers  pursued  a  gainful  trafflo, 
engrossing  the  wealth  of  the  conutry,  wbile 
the  land-owner  slnmbered  in  indolence  and 
fell  into  poverty  on  his  anoeatral  estate.  The 
towns  of  Virginia  were  araall  and  wretched, 
fever-stricken  and  neglected.  The  wealth 
of  the  ruling  families  was  wasted  in  build- 
ing immense  mansions  in  the  solitude  of 
their  plantations,  where  they  emulated  the 
splendors  of  the  English  country-seats,  and 
exercised  a  liberal  hospitality.  One  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  landed  proprietors  was 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  early  patron  of  Washing- 
ton. In  his  youth  ho  had  cultivated  letters, 
and  it  was  even  rumored  that  he  had  writ- 
ten for  the  Spectator.  His  estate  in  Virginia 
contained  more  than  five  millions  of  a«res.= 
The   line  mansion,  Belvoir,   seated  among 


1  Gonlon,  I.  50.    Mr.  Bancroft  hi 
liafflc.    Hlldrpth,  1. 
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the  fairest  scenery  of  the  Potomac,  where 
he  lived  with  his  brother,  and  Gi-eeuway 
Court,  which  he  built  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  he  died,  in  1782,  were  scenes 
of  freqnent  festivity.  But  the  accomplished 
lord  was  ardently  loyal ;  his  property,  val- 
ued at  £98,000,  was  confiscated  at  his  death, 
and  the  land  he  had  selfishly  withheld  was 
divided  among  the  people.  The  fair  widow 
whom  Washington  had  wooed  and  won  with 
stately  assiduity  was  also  a  large  landed 
proprietor.  But  the  Kevolntion  broke  up 
the  system  of  entails,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of 
opiseopaoy,  the  growth  of  dissent  had  been 
rapid  in  Virginia,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
colonial  struggle  the  Dissenters  were  more 
numerous  than  Churchmen.  That  valuable 
race,  the  Scotch-Irish,  had  settled  in  large 
numbers  within  its  borders.  Education,  too, 
had  made  some  progress.  William  and  Ma- 
ry's College,  sluggish  as  had  been  its  advance, 
had  sent  out  many  cultivated  men.  Liberal 
principles  and  a  love  of  freedom  had  never 
been  wanting  to  the  people.  Eminent  Vir- 
ginians had  already  become  shocked  at  the 
fatal  results  of  slavery,  and  there  were  no 
stronger  advocates  of  abolition  than  Jeffer- 
son and  Lee.  Throughout  the  whole  colony 
there  was  a  plain  desire  for  enlarged  polit- 
ical progress,  and,  happily  for  Massachusetts, 
her  wrongs  were  felt  nowhere  more  deeply 
than  among  the  Virginia  reformers.  Nor 
was  the  project  of  independence  any  where 
more  favorably  received  than  by  that  large 
class  of  the  population  who  had  felt  in  their 
own  lives  the  evils  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. Her  immense  territory,  which  reach- 
ed, at  least  in  theory,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  through  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio,  her  wealth  and  commerce,  her 
population,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
colony,  and,  above  all,  the  rare  abilities  and 
patriotism  of  her  citizens,  made  Virginia  the 
centre  of  reform,  and  perhaps  the  most  effect- 
ive instrument  in  binding  the  whole  conn- 
try  into  a  perfect  union.  Happy  had  she 
followed  the  teachings  of  Jefferson'  and  the 
example  of  Carter,  and  destroyed  slavery 
when  she  cast  aside  feudalism. 
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Less   corrupted  l>y  European  tradiUona 
ttan  VirgiDia — a  land  whore  the  English 
and  the  German,  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch -Irish, 
Quakers,  the  children  of  Skye,  and  the  sad 
hosts  of  Africa  were  mingled  strangely  to- 
gether— North  Carolina  had  early  shown  a 
wider  liherality  of  thonght  than  her  power- 
ful neighbor.    Caste  and  sank  had  Jess  prev- 
alence ;  her  people  were  indnstrions,  and  her 
prosperity  great.     North  Carolina  was  al- 
ready the  fifth  colony  in  importance ;  the 
population  reached  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.'     South  Carolina,  less  popu- 
lous, but  with  nearly  twice  as  many  slaves  as 
whites  Wis  noted  for  the  h  ughty  minue  ■s 
of  its  planters  the    gnorance  of   ts  people 
the  high  education  of  s<me  of   t«  lead  ng 
men,  th   r  open   dial  ke  tor  sla  ery      No 
South  Carobn  an  of  any  ntell  gence  at  th  s 
period  hut  lamented  that  a   d'lrk  a  sta  n  rest 
ed  upon  h  s  nat  ve  colony      Miryland  too 
posseHaedawejjhtmtlieco  ntry  nl775that 
must  seem  st  ango  to  the  m  dem  pol  tic  in 
It  poss  s  ed  a  larger  p  i    labon  than  e  ther 
New  \  ork  or   tlio  Carol  nas      Ite  Roman 
Cathobc  pi  nters   were   s  met  mes    ntell 
gent  a    1  1  beral      Mirylau  1  still  1  elonge  i 
to  the  heir  of  the  Cal  ert  fam  ly  but    ts 
people  cared  little  for  a  degenerate   raee 
whose    arly  excellence  hid  fe  led  away     A 
colony  of  Scots  from  the  north  of  Irelind 
had  settled  at  Baltun  re  ai  d  were  probably 
of  greater  value  to  the  ns  ng  State  than 
most  of   ts  plinters  and  all  its  prop   etors 
But  sla  erv  an  estalhshed  church  '  a  pro 
prietary  go  ernn  ent    a      g  d   d  vis  on   of 
rank  and  caste  had  apparently  1  nked  Ma 
tyland  so    losely  to  \  rgin  a  and  the  bo  th 
in  polit  cs  as  to  g  vo  little  r  om  f  r  the 
progress  of  freelom      It  was       deel   the 
first  colony  to  oipress  a  w  sh  to  withdraw 
the  declaration  of   ndepende:  c«  whoa  s  d 
den  reverses  fell  np  n  the  repnbl  can  arm  es 
The  four  New  Eu{,laiid  colonies   separa 
ted  from  the  South  by  an  immense  distance 
and  a  journey  of  many  days,  and  8om«times 
weeks,  by  soa  or  land,  were  altogether  dif 
ferent  fiom    their   neighbors   in   polities.' 

<  I  have  DBuallj  adopted  Bamat.j'B  nnmbe™,  which 

'  Episcopacy  was  rigoronal)'  established  in  Marv- 
land  after  WSS. 

'  Divleht,  New  Bngland,  prinlB  wmia  yeare  later  the 
vlrtuaa  o£  bla  oountiTmen.    In  Connecticut,  he  sajB, 


Two  of  them,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, were  free  from  all  internal  control  from 
England,  elected  their  own  governors,  and 
practiced  a  democratic  republieanisni.'     In 


Connecticut,  at  least,  all  n 


e  already 


equal,  all  were  educated,  and  slavery  was 
aboUshed  practically.  In  Massachusetts  the 
governor  was  appointed  by  the  English  king, 
but  his  salary  was  regulated  by  the  province; 
yet  the  Massachusetts  people  had  been  rapid- 
ly advancing  in  political  knowledge ;  mental 
cultivation  had  alwiys  marked  their  chief 
men.  Their  Puntan  clergv  had  proiluced 
many  of  the  eirly  authors  of  America ,  they 
were  usually  wise,  lustere,  and  patriotic 
Llerty,  even  in  thit  imperfect  form  in 
wl  oh  it  existed  under  a  eoloniil  mle,  hid 
shown  its  fairest  results  in  New  England 
The  jeople  were  prosperous,  the  go\eru 
ment  well  admmistered,  the  courts  pure,  the 
clergy  respected,  the  general  morality  above 
that  of  any  other  community.  The  senti- 
ment of  hnman  equality  had  already  pre- 
a  le  1  over  the  influence  of  English  caste 
a  d  Puritan  theocracy;  a  bold,  free  nation 
had  -msen,  not  quite  so  numerous  as  the 
D  tch  who  had  defied  the  arms  of  Philip 
II  or  the  Swiss,  who  had  overthrown  the 
Hapslui'gs,  yet  capable  even  alone  of  found- 
Hf,  1  republic  that  not  all  the  powers  of  the 
Old  World  could  overthrow.  Its  population 
wa.  pirely  English,  its  manners  republican 
and  plain,  its  people  accustomed  to  labor 
anl  t    reflect. 

The  middle  colonies  were  less  democratic 
thtn  New  England.  New  York,  like  Vir- 
„  n  ■»  had  been  weighed  down  by  a  sys- 
tem of  entails  and  by  immense  landed  es- 
tate that  limited  immigration.  It  is  stated 
that  the  German  colonists  were  so  badly 
t  -eate  1  by  its  land-owners  that  they  imbibed 
a  list  ng  hostility  for  its  people,  movedaway 
n  lar^e  bodies  to  Pennsylvania,  and  pre- 
viil  d  upon  all  their  countrymen  to  follow 
them  They  hoped  to  make  Pennsylvania  a 
new  Germany'  Akindof eolonialaiistoora- 
cy  hid  grown  up  in  New  York.      Its  Dutch 

"there  la  a  Bchool-honBe  Bnaicisnlly  near  every  mau^i 
door,"  i.  118.    Sec  Ilildreth,  i.  B08. 

'  Palfrey,  New  England,  iL  6CT,  568,  noticea  the  un- 
oiampled  liherallly  of  the  two  chartera. 

eylvaula  about  1173.  Holmes,  Ann.,  ii.  1S7.  Thoy 
como  from  Beltaet,  Qalway,  Newry,  Cork,  3600,  wlili 
no  love  for  England. 
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population  were,  however,  attached  to  free- 
dom, and  the  presence  of  a  royal  governor 
and  council  had  not  tended  to  increase  the 
respect   for  English   inBtitntions.      Strong 
religious  differences  had   already  ^itated 
the  people.     The  Episcopal  Church  was  op- 
posed to  the  Presbyterian,  and  Calviniem 
led  on  the  way  to  indepenaonce.     In  Penn- 
sylvania the  proprietary  govemmont  waa 
conservative,  and  opposed  to  violent  meas- 
ures.    New  Jersey,  rich,  highly  cultivated, 
and  prosperons  was  strongly  affected  by  its 
PreabytLnan  college  at  Princeton,  and  was 
natur  illy  opposed  to  prelatical  England.     It 
IS  indeed  ounons  to  notice  how  lai^ly  the 
religious  element  ontered  into  the  disputa 
between  the  king  and  the  colonies.'     The 
En^bsh  revolution  of  1688  was  re-enacted 
in  \menca  and  King  George  dethroned  be- 
i,ause  it  w  IS  te  iced  that  he  meant  to  assail 
the  consciences  of  the  people.     Men  felt  that 
should  the  king  succeed  in  conquering  them, 
he  would  have  a  prelate  in  every  colony,  and 
a  rigid  rule  against  progressive  dissent.     In 
the  middle  colonies  the  Presbyterians  led 
the  way  to  fireedom ;   in  the  southern  the 
liberal  Churchmen,  Huguenots,  and  Scotth 
Presbyterians.    Thomas  Paine,  in  his  famous 
argument  for  separation,  relied  much  upon 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  America  were  in 
no  sense  English  but  rather  ■*  union  of  dif- 
ferent races  met  for  •*  common  purpose  in 
the  New  World  and  resolute  chiefly  to  be 
&ee.     It  waa  this  common  iim  that  produceil 
that  harmony  which  wis  so  seldom  inter 
nipted  between  the  \aiirus  inhabit mts  of 
the  different  c  Irnua    and   which   lurmed 
them  at  last  mto  one  nation 

In  the  cour-se  ot  a  century  within  their 
narrow  fringe  of  country  the  colonists  had 
transformed  the  wilderness  into  a  lerhle  and 
productive  territory."  Agriculture  was  their 
favorite  pursuit.  Travelers  from  Europe 
were  struck  with  the  skill  with  which  they 
cultivated  the  rich  and  abundant  soil,  the 
line  farm-housea  that  filled  the  landscape, 
thebarnsoverflowingwithharvests,  the  cat- 
tle, the  sheep.     The  northeni  and  middle 


colonies  were  famous  for  wheat  and  com.' 
Pennsylvania  was  the  granary  of  the  nation. 
In  New  Jersey  the  fine  farms  that  spread 
from  Trenton  to  Elizabothtown  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  scientific  Kalm,'     Long 
Island  was  the  gaideu  of  America,  and  all 
along  the  vaUeys  opening  upon  the  Hudson 
the  Dutch  and  Huguenot  colonists  had  ac- 
quired ease  and  opulence  by  a  careful  agri- 
culture.    The  farm-housea,  usually  built  of 
atone,  with  tall  roofs  and  narrow  windows, 
were  scenes  of  intelligent  industry.     While 
the  young  men  labored  in  the  fields,  the 
mothers  and  daughters  spnn  wool  and  flax, 
and  prepared  a  large  part  of  the  clothing  of 
the  family.     The  farm-house  was  a  manu- 
factory for  all  the   articles   of  daily  use. 
Even  nails  were  hammered  out  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  farmer  was  his  own  mechanic. 
A  school  and  a  church  were  provided  for  al- 
most every  village.     Few  children  were  left 
nntanght  by  the  Dutch  dominie,  who  was 
sometimes  paid  in  wampnm,  or  the  New  En- 
gland student,  who  lived  among  his  patrons, 
and  was  not  always  fed  upon  the  daintiest 
fare.      On  Sunday  labor  ceased,  the  ohnrch- 
bell  tolled  in  the  distance,  a  happy  calm  set- 
tled upon  the  rural  region,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  in  their  neatest  dress,  rode 
or  walked  to  the  village  church.     The  farm- 
ing class,  usually  intelligent  and  rational, 
formed  m  the  northern  colonies  the  sure  re- 
hance  of  freedom   and  when  the  invasion 
the  HLsaiina  were  driven  out  of  New 
Jersey  b\  the  genera!  rising  of  its  laboring 
fiTtners  and  Burgovne  was  captured  by  the 
resolution  of  the  people  rather  than  by  the 
timid  generalship  of  Gates. 

The  progress  of  agncnlture  at  the  South 
wa*"  even  more  rapid  ind  remarkable  than 
at  the  North.  The  wilderness  waa  swiftly 
converted  into  a  productive  region.  The 
coast,  from  St.  Mary's  to  the  Delaware,  with 
its  inland  country,  became  withiu  a  century 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  earth.  Its 
products  were  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  one  noxious  plant 
of  Virginia  had  supplied  mankind  with  a 
new  vice  and  a  now  pleasure.     It  would  be 
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useless  to  relate  again  the  etory  of  the  growth 
of  the  tohacco  trade  Its  cnlti\  ition  in  Vir- 
ginia was  an  epoch  m  the  historv  of  man. 
Tobacco  was  to  VirRinia  the  hfo  of  trade 
and  interconrse  prices  were  eetimited  in 
it;  the  salaries  of  the  elergy  were  fi  d  t 
so  many  pounds  of  tohiceo  All  otli  p  d 
nets  of  the  soil  were  npglectfd  in  1  t 
raise  the  savage  plant  fthips  from  E  !  d 
came  over  aunually  to  gather  in  th  g 
crops  of  the  large  pl-mters  indWaah  rt 
one  of  the  most  BuooLssfiil  of  the  V  g 
land-owners  and  igricultnnHts  wa 
tomed  to  watch  keenh  over  the  Tcssela  d 
thoir  captains  who  sailed  up  the  Potomac  to 
his  very  dock.'  The  English  traders  seem 
to  have  been  often  anxious  to  depreciate  his 
cargoes  and  lower  his  prices.  Virginia  grew 
enormously  rich  from  the  sudden  rise  of  an 
aitilicial  taste.  From  1624,  when  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  was  first  made  a  royal 
monopoly,  until  the  close  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod the  production  and  the  consumption 
rose  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in  1775,  85,000 
hogsheads  were  exported  annually,  and  the 
sale  of  tobacco  brought  ia  nearly  S4,000,000 
to  the  sonthem  colonies.'  This  was  equal  to 
about  one  third  of  the  whde  export  of  the 
colonies  Hippily  since  that  period  the 
proportion  has  ripidly  decreased  and  m  re 
useful  articles  ha^e  formel  the  larger  j-ut 
of  the  export  from  the  New  T\  orld  to  the 
Old 

OuL,  of  tl  ese  was  nee  A  &  vernor  of 
South  Carolini  it  is  related  hid  been  in 
Madigascar  and  seen  tlie  plant  eultnated 
in  it's  hot  swimps  =  Ht  In  e  1  in  Cll  wleaton 
on  the  bay,  and  it  struck  him  that  a  marahy 
spot  in  his  garden  might  well  serve  foi  a 
plantation  of  rice.  Jnst  then  (1694)  a  ves 
sel  put  in  from  Maaagascar  in  distreis, 
whoso  commander  the  Governor  had  farmer 
ly  known.  Her  wants  were  liberally  re 
lieved.  In  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  re 
ceived  the  master  gave  tho  Governor  a  bag 
of  rice.  It  was  sown,  and  produced  airan 
dautly.  The  soil  proved  singularly  favora- 
ble for  its  culture.  The  marshes  of  Gerrgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  soon  covered  with 
rice  plantations.     A  large  part  of  the  irop 

>  WaBhlngton  to  his  factors. 

■  Pilkin,  Commerce  U.  S.  Vnj\e,  Americin  Colo- 
nlee,  188»;  hos  gathered  together  mnny  naefnl  defaile. 
'  The  legend  la  told  by  Pitkin,  101,  and  Kamaaj.  | 


was  exported  to  England.  In  1724,  100,000 
barrels  were  sent  out  from  Sonth  Carolina 
alone.  In  1761,  the  value  of  its  rice  crop 
was  more  than  $1,500,000.  Its  white  popu- 
lation could  not  then  have  been  more  than 
5  000  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  tide  of 
w  1  h  that  was  disti'ibuted  annually  among 
t  m  11  band  of  phiuters.  They  built  cost- 
ly m  sions  on  the  coasts  and  bays,  lived  in 
f  til  1  xury,  were  noted  for  their  wild  ex- 
■iud  often  fell  speedy  victims  to  the 
f  f  the  malarious  soil.     Indigo,  sugar, 

ni  1  ses,  tar,  pitch,  and  a  great  variety  of 
lualle  productions  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  South.  But  cotton,  which  has  grown 
through  many  vicissitudes  to  he  the  chief 
staple  of  British  and  American  trade,  was, 
at  this  period,  only  cultivated  in  small  quan- 
*"="-  for  the  use  of  the  farmeva.  It  was 
into  coarse  cloths.  But  it  was  not  un- 
til Whitney's  invention,  in  179a,  that  it  could 
be  readily  prepared  for  oommerce,  and  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  Connecticut  the  Soiith- 
eni  States  owe  the  largerpart  of  their  wealth 
and  political  importance. 

Extensive  as  had  been  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  the  American  farmer  at  this  period, 
he  ha<l  t  h  e^  ed  the  conquest  of  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  fate  of  dangers  and  obstacles 
that  seemed  almost  overwhelmiag.  None 
of  the  aipliantps  of  modern  agriculture  lay 
at  1  is  command  His  tools  were  rude  yet 
costly  his  plow  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  his 
cattle  exi ensue  ind  at  first  scarcely  to  be 
obtained  The  fevers  and  malaria  of-the 
new  climate  thi.  sharp  frosts,  the  unknown 
changes  ei  enthe  not  infrequent  earthquakes 
and  celestial  phenomena,  must  have  covered 
him  with  alarm.  Before  him  lay  the  darlt 
and  pathless  wilderness,  behind  him  the 
ragmg  seas.  A  whole  ocean  separated  him 
from  his  kiud.  In  front  the  savage  hovered 
oi  er  the  advancing  settlements,  and  not  sel- 
dom filh  d  the  thin  line  of  cultivated  country 
from  ilbany  to  Savannah  with  the  tidings 
of  fearful  massacres.  Often  the  frontier 
families  came  flying  from  their  blazing 
,  scarred  and  decimated,  to  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  unsparing  foe.  Yet  more  cruel 
or  more  unfriendly  tlian  the  terrors  of  the 
wilderness,  the  climate,  or  even  the  sav- 
age, seemed  to  the  colonists  the  conduct  of 
their  royal  government  in  England.  In- 
stead of  aiding  the  struggling  settlers  ia 
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their  coutest  for  lile,  it  had  treated  them  as 
ohjeets  of  suspicion  and  dislilie.  A  fear  that 
thoy  might  plan  at  some  future  time  a  sepa- 
ration from,  the  motlier  country  governed  all 
Uie  English  legislation.'  Hence  laws  were 
early  imposed  upon  them  that  might  well 
have  checked  the  whole  progress  of  their 
agriculture.  They  were  forced  to  purehaae 
all  their  supplies  from  England.  They  were 
scarcely  permitted  to  have  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  any  foreign  country,  or  even 
with  each  other.'  They  were  obliged  to  send 
all  their  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  fura,  ores, 
pitch,  and  tar  directly  to  England,  and  there 
accept  the  price  the  English  traders  were 
■willing  to  give.  It  was  forbidden  them  even 
to  send  their  produce  to  Ireland.  These  jeal- 
ous restrictions  must  have  kept  many  an  acre 
from  being  planted,  and  prevented  that  rap- 
id progress  which  free  trade  conld  alone  in- 
cite. Franklin  showed  clearly  that  in  this 
way  the  colonies  had  always  paid  a  heavy 
tax  to  England,  of  tar  greater  value  than, 
any  stamp  act  conld  ever  give,  and  that  the 
English  merchants  and  traders  had  already 
grown  rich  by  the  onerous  burdens  they  had 
laid  on  America.'  Had  the  colonial  ports 
been  opened  to  foreign  traffic,  every  article 
must  have  risen  in  price,  or  tlie  demand  for 
it  increased  beyond  conception.  Bnt  the 
English  had  always  treated  the  colonists 
with  a  severity  like  that  which  Spain  once 
practiced  in  Sonth  America,  and  which  she 
now  exercises  over  the  Creoles  of  Cuba.  Cor- 
rupt and  worthless  Englishmen  were  sent  out 
as  governors,  councilors.  Judges,  and  even 
clergymen.  They  looked  with  disdain  on 
the  colonists  they  plundei'ed,  and  hastened 
back  to  England  to  defkroe  the  reputation 
of  the  abject  race.  It  is  plain  that  most 
Enghahmen  looked  upon  the  Americans  as 
serfs.  They  had  no  rights  that  Parliament 
could  not  abrogate,  and  no  security  even 
for  their  own  earnings.  England  plunder- 
ed the  American  farmer  almost  at  will, 
and  robbed  of  his  just  profits  the  sturdy 
laborer  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont,  and  the 
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wealthy  rice  planter  in  the  swamps  of  South 
Carolina. 

Tho  commerce  of  the  colonies  flourished 
equally  with  their  agriculture.  It  was  chief- 
ly in  the  riorthern  colonies  that  ships  were 
built,  and  that  hardy  race  of  sailors  formed 
whose  courage  became  renowned  in  every 
sea.  But  the  English  navigation  laws 
weighed  heavily  npon  American  trade.  Its 
Bhijffi  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  al- 
lowed to  sail  to  the  porta  of  Great  Britain, 
No  foreign  ship  was  suffered  to  enter  the 
American  harbors.  The  people  of  England 
were  resolved  to  prevent  all  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
American  ports  were  rigidly  shut  out  from 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Isolated  from 
tho  great  centres  of  traffic,  and  even  from 
exchanging  many  articles  with  each  other, 
bound  by  a  most  oppressive  monopoly,  re- 
strained by  a  selfish  policy,  the  colonists  yet 
contrived  to  build  large  numbers  of  ships, 
and  even  to  sell  yearly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred of  them  in  England.  The  ship-yards 
of  New  England  were  already  renowned. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were 
seats  of  an  important  trade.  On  the  island 
of  Nantucket  the  whale-fishery  had  been  es- 
tablished that  was  to  prove  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod the  source  of  great  profit,  and  a  school 
of  accomphahed  seimLU  Tht  spermiceti 
whale  WIS  stjU  seen  i\on^  tin  AraeiiLin 
coast,  but  the  ^ew  England  -nhiler  hal 
already  penetrited  Hudsrn  Bay  md  even 
pierced  the  antautic  The  Ee\olutionarv 
War  breke  up  the  trade  ind  the  English 
captured  twi  hundred  of  its  ships  besides 
burning  the  oil  stored  on  the  island  '  In 
consequence  of  the  ngid  nai  i^ati  >n  laws 
smuggling  previiled  along  all  the  American 
coast,  and  swift  vessels  and  daring  sailora 
made  their  way  to  the  ports  of  France  and 
Spain  to  bring  back  valuable  cargoes  of 
wine  and  silks.  Boston  was  the  chief  seat 
of  ship -building,  and  its  faat-sailing  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  exchanged 
for  mm  and  sugar.  In  1743'  it  was  estima- 
ted that  New  England  employed  one  thou- 
sand ships  in  its  trade,  besides  its  fishing 
barks.  But  when  the  laws  were  more  strict- 
ly enforeed,  the  shipping  trade  of  Boston  de- 

'  Pitkin.     Mrs.  Farrar'B  Recollections,  p.  2.  ivhoce 
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clined.  Britisli  war  vessels  watched  the  co- 
lonial porte,  and  cut  off  that  large  source  of 
wealth  whiuh  the  colouiBta  had  found  in  an 
illicit  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  West 
India  Islauds,  and  it  was  with  no  kindly 
feeling  that  New  Eugland  and  New  York 
saw  the  gaiuful  traffic  destroyed  which  had 
brought  them  in  a  stream  of  French  and 
Spanish  gold.'  The  rude  English  officials 
uot  seldom  made  illegal  seizures.  Every  cua- 
tom-houso  officer  was  turned  into  an  iuform- 
er,  and  no  cargo  seemed  altogether  secure. 
There  was  no  redress  except  in  an  appeal  to 
England,  Yet  the  American  commerce  still 
flourished,  even  within  the  narrow  limit  to 
which  it  was  confined,  and  the  colonists  bore 
with  admirable  patience  the  exactions  and 
reBtrictious  to  which  they  were  sul  jetted  in 
order  that  New  York  and  Boston  might  not 
compete  with  London  and  Bristol  In  fact 
the  navigation  laws  had  prevented  altogeth 
er  that  natural  and  healthy  growth  which 
might  have  made  the  colonial  sea-ports  even 
in  1775  considerable  cities.  But  twenty  four 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  were  bailt  in  the 
colonies  in  1771,  and  the  whole  exports  were 
in  1T70  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling  ind 
the  imports  about  two  and  a  half  miUions 
It  was  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  t-obacco 
exported  was  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of 
the  wheat  and  rye."  The  rise  of  American 
commerce  had  seemed  wonderful  to  Burke, 
Barrg,  and  all  those  Englishmen  who  were 
capable  of  looking  beyond  the  politics  of 
their  own  narrow  island ;  but  no  sooner  had 
America  become  free  than  its  trade  doubled, 
trebled,  and  soon  rose  to  what  in  1775  would 
have  seemed  incredible  proportions.  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  became  at 
once  large  cities,  and  England  was  enriched 
by  American  fteedom. 

One  gainful  source  of  traffic  to  the  coloni- 
al and  British  merchants  had  been  the  slave- 
trade.  Immense  numbers  of  these  unwill- 
ing emigrants  were  forced  upon  the  colonial 
markets,  chiefly  fay  the  inhuman  policy  of 
England.  A  strong  feeling  of  disapproba^ 
tion  for  this  species  of  merchandise  had  ear- 
ly grown  np  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
and  Pennsylvania,  New  England,  and  even 
South  Carolina  were  anxious  to  discourage 
it  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  slaves.     But 


the  English  Parliament  abrogated  all  their 
humane  legislation.  No  sentiment  of  Chris- 
tian mercy  seems  to  have  moved  the  bishops, 
lords,  and  accomplished  statesmen  who  hold 
the  control  of  the  American  trade.  The  En- 
glish merchants  insisted  upon  their  mon- 
strous traffic.  In  one  year  six  thousand 
slaves  were  brought  to  South  Carolina;  fif- 
teen thousand  were  forced  upon  all  the  colo- 
nies. It  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the 
higher  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World  had  attained 
that  they  were  the  first  to  exclaim  against 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  that  they  taught 
the  English  intellect  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing principles  of  modem  progress.  If  in 
any  particular  nicn  have  risen  beyond  the 
crael  seMshuess  of  the  earlier  ages  it  is  in 
the  recogmtion  of  the  principle  that  human 
sliiPrj  shall  no  more  be  tolPrated  The 
Penns\haniaus  as  e'lrlj  is  1713  prottstod 
again-jt  the  barb'trous  friftn.  One  of  the 
Lhief  grievance?  of  New  England  was  thit 
the  English  wtre  TLwlute  to  torce  blaits 
upon  them  ind  when  the  colonies  became 
free  they  proceidcd  at  ouce  to  indicate 
a  period  after  whioh  no  more  Afncins 
should  be  imp  rtcd  into  Amonia  They 
were  the  first  to  b\.  the  ban  of  cmlizitiou 
up<n  an  infimou*"  tnfho  whn,h  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  all  ages.  If 
they  did  not  abolish  slavery  itself  it  was  be- 
cause the  cruel  legislation  of  English  states- 
men had  implanted  the  evil  so  deeply  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  nation  that  nothing  but  a 
fearful  civil  convulsion  could  eliminate  and 
destroy  it. 

lu  manufactures  the  colonists  can  be  said 
to  have  made  but  little  progress.  The  En- 
glish government  had  rigorously  forbidden 
them  to  attempt  to  make  their  own  wares. 
A  keen  watch  had  been  kept  over  them,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  never  be 
suffered  to  compete  with  the  artisans  of  En- 
gland. The  governors  of  the  different  colo- 
nies were  directed  to  make  a  careful  report 
to  the  home  government  of  the  condition  of 
the  colonial  raanofactures,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  effectnaUy  destroyed."  From  their 
authentic  but  perhaps  not  always  accurate 
survey  it  is  possible  to  form  a  general  con- 
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ception  of  the  elow  advance  of  tbia  branch 
of  labor.  South  of  ConDectieut,  we  ar< 
thei^  wore  scarcely  any  mamifactureB.  The 
people  imported  every  thing  that  th< 
quired  from  Great  Britain.  Kalm,  indeed, 
found  leather  rnade  at  BethlBhem,  in  1 
eylvania,  a»  good  as  the  English,  and  much 
cheaper,  Ho  praises  the  American  mech. 
ics;  but,  in  geueral,  we  may  accept  the 
port  of  the  governors  that  all  manufactured 
articles  employed  in  the  family  or  m  trade 
were  made  abroad.  Linens  nud  fiue  clothe, 
eUks,  implements  of  iron  and  steel,  fumitnre, 
arms,  powder,  were  purchased  of  the  Loudou 
merchants.  But  this  was  not  always  thi 
case  in  busy  Kew  England.  Here  the  jeal- 
ous London  traders  discovered  that  iron 
foundries  and  even  slitting-mOls  were  al- 
ready in  operation ;  that  fur  hats  were  manu- 
factured for  esportation  in  Connecticut  aud 
Boston  ;  that  the  people  Were  beginning  to 
supply  their  own  wants,  and  even  to  threat- 
en the  factories  of  England  with  a,  danger- 
ous rivalry.  The  English  traders  petitioned 
tile  government  for  relief  from  this  colonial 
insubordiuation,  and  Farliament  hastened  to 
suppress  the  poor  slitting -mills  and  hat 
manufaotories  of  our  ancestors  hy  an  express 
law.'  The  hatters,  who  seem  to  have  espe 
cially  excited  the  jealousy  of  tUeir  London 
brethren,  were  forbidden  to  export  hats  even 
to  the  next  colouy,  and  were  allowed  to  take 
only  two  apprentices  at  a  time.  Iron  aud 
steel  works  were  also  prohibited.  Wool  aud 
flax  manufactures  were  suppressed  by  strin 
gent  provisions.  American  faLtories  were 
declared  "nuisances."  No  wool  or  mauu 
faoture  of  wool  could  be  earned  from  oae 
colony  to  another;  and,  nhat  was  a  more 
extraordinary  instance  of  oppression  no 
Bible  was  suffered  to  be  printed  in  America ' 
Under  this  rigid  tyranny  American  manu 
faetures  had  sunk  into  neglect  Missachu 
setts  had  ventured  to  offer  i  bounfv  on 
l)aper-making,  and  some  Scottish  Irish  had 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen  iron 
furnaces  had  been  erected  in  various  part«  of 
the  country,  and  its  immense  miuiial  \*Halth 
was  not  altogether  unknown  But  it  is  safe 
U)  conclude  that  Irom  Maine  to  beorgii  no 
species  of  artistic  manufactures  existed  with- 
in the  colonial  limits.     TUe  farm-house  and 
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the  spinning- wheel  were  the  only  centres  of 
a  native  industry  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment could  not  suppress.  Of  those  two 
great  sources  of  American  progress,  coal  and 
iron,  the  latter  had  assumed  some  impor- 
tance. Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Vir- 
ginia had  begun  to  produce  pig-iron  in  an 
imperfect  state.  The  ore  might  be  exported 
to  England,  aud  even  Ireland,  and  it  was 
already  known  that  the  colonies  could  pro- 
duce such  large  quantities  of  the  metal  as 
would  supply  their  own  wants,  and  perhaps 
those  of  Europe.'  As  they  were  not  suffered 
to  manufacture  even  a  nail  or  a  pin,  a  wheel 
or  a  plow,  England  made  immense  profits  by 
returning  the  raw  iron  to  America  in  various 
articles  of  trade.  Coal  was  known  to  exist 
within  the  eolouies,  and  was  mined  in  Vir- 
ginia.°  Speculative  observers  foresaw  the 
day  when  furnaces  aud  factories  might 
spring  up  aloug  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Potomac,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  country  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies.  But  of  that  im- 
mense and  inexhanatible  store-house  of  the 
finest  coal  the  world  possesses  which  lies  in 
the  Lebigh  Valley  aud  upon  Mauch  Chunk 
Mountain  oni  ancestors  could  hive  had  no 
conception  No  one  supposed  that  beneath 
the  rude  and  pathless  torest,  on  lands  that 
seemed  destined  to  perpetual  sterility,  cov- 
ered with  savages  and  terrible  even  to  the 
hunter,  there  la^  mines  richer  thin  Golcon- 
da,  and  stores  of  wealth  beyond  that  of  Oi'- 
muz  and  the  Ind.  Or  had  any  statesman  of 
177o  ventured  to  predict  that  on  the  site  of 
Fort  Pitt,  in  the  heart  of  a  terrible  wilder- 
ness, at  the  junction  of  two  impetuous 
streams,  was  to  spring  up,  within  a  century, 
a  city  where  coal  and  iron,  lying  together  in 
Its  m  dst,  should  be  the  source  of  a  bound- 
less opulence,  he  would  have  lost  forever  all 
reputation  for  discretion.  The  journey  from 
the  Delaware  to  Pittsburg  was  long  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Western  settler. 

It  was  long  after  the  Revolution  that  a 
huntur  who  had  been  out  all  day  on  Mauch 
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Chunk  MouotaiQ,  and  had  found  no  game, 
and  who  wa,9  returning  weary  and  disheart- 
ened to  llis  cabin,  with  no  means  to  purchase 
food  for  hia  family,  struck  with  hia  foot  as 
he  passed  along  a  hlack  crystal.  He  stooped 
and  examined  it.'  The  first  specimen  of  that 
priceless  mineral  which  has  transformed  the 
wilderness  into  a  populous  nation,  and  con 
trihuted  to  tho  comfort  of  millions,  lay  be 
fore  him.  Tlie  rain  feU  fast.  The  hunter 
was  tired  and  hungry.  Yet  he  took  np  the 
apparently  wortliless  atone  and  earned  it 
with  him  to  his  cabin.  Mauuh  Chunk  then 
lay  bare  and  bleak,  the  haunt  of  wild  heists 
and  savage  men,  and  had  not  the  hunter  pre- 
seri'ed  hia  shiniug  mineral,  might  stdl  have 
hidden  its  secret  stores  for  another  decade. 
He  showed  the  specimen  to  a  fHeud ;  it  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia.  The  moantaju  was 
explored,  and  a  company  formed  to  work  the 
miue.  Bnt  it  was  at  first  nnsuccessful,  and 
many  years  elapsed  hefore  Pennsylvania  be- 
came conscious  of  its  hidden  treasures,  and 
discovered  tiat  it  possessed  mines  richer 
than  those  of  the  Incaa  and  perennial  fonnt- 
ains  of  industrial  progress.  The  unlucky 
discoverer,  it  seems,  reaped  little  profit  from 
his  good  fortune.  His  land  was  taken  fix>m 
him  by  a  prior  claim.  He  died  in  poverty. 
Great  companies,  poaaesaed  of  enormous  cap- 
ital, and  spanning  with  their  combined  rail- 
roads half  the  continent,  now  encircle  the 
Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  with  their  avenues 
of  trade.  Coal  has  been  found  heaped  upon 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  compressed  in  huge 
masses  in  the  valleys.  The  richest  and  al- 
most the  onlybedof  anthracif*  in  the  world 
has  been  discovered  beneath  the  path  of  the 
solitary  hunter. 

The  wild  men  of  the  woods  and  marahea 
were  to  our  ancestors  objects  of  interest  as 
well  as  terror.'  In  the  earlier  period  of  the 
colonial  history  their  numbers  had  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  was  believed  that  a  hun- 
dred thousand  painted  savages  might  at 
some  moment  throw  thomselvea  on  the  white 
settlements.  Bnt  it  was  found  at  length 
that  one  nation  was  alone  formidable,  and 
that  an  Indian  empire  had  risen  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  forest  that  resembled  in  its 
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extent,  its  cruelty,  and  its  love  of  glory  the 
most  renowned  of  European  sovereignties 
and  conquerors.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Six  Nations  had  their  seat  in  that  fair 
and  fertile  portion  of  New  York  that  reaches 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie.  Onondaga  was 
their  capital.  A  single  aaehem  ruled  with  un- 
disputed -inthority  over  the  obedient  league  ' 
A  passion  for  conquest  and  a  love  of  martial 
fame  had  led  this  singuUr  confedeiacv  to 
exploiti  of  danng  that  seem  almost  intred- 
ible  They  held  m  a  kind  of  suhjettion  all 
the  territory  fi»m  Conneiticnt  to  the  Mis 
HisRippi  The  wild  tribes  of  Long  IsUnd 
obeyed  the  commands  of  Onondaga,  and 
even  the  feeble  Canirsie,  on  its  ihstant 
shore,  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Mohawk. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  endless  forests,  over 
the  trackless  mountains,  and  across  rapid  riv- 
ers, the  war  parties  of  the  Six  Nations  had 
pressed  on  to  the'  conquest  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  all  Virginia  yielded  to 
their  arms.'  They  fought  with  the  Chero- 
kees  on  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Hlinois  fled  before  them  on  the 
fair  prairies,  now  the  granary  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  savages  seom  to  have  resembled 
the  extinct  races  whose  bones  are  found  in 
the  prehistoTic  caves  of  Kent  and  Dordogne. 
They  were  cruel,  and  rejoiced  in  the  tortures 
of  their  captives.  Their  wigwams  were 
filthy  and  smeared  with  smoke,  adorned  with 
scalps,  and  hung  with  weapons  of  war.  Cun- 
ning and  deceit  formed  a  large  part  of  their 
tactics.  They  rejoiced  to  fall  upon  their  ene- 
mies by  night  and  massacre  the  flying  in- 
habitants of  the  blazing  wigwams.  Yet  in 
their  rude  society  tbe  savages  manifested 
the  elements  of  all  those  impulses  and  pas- 
sions that  mark  the  civilization  of  Europe." 
They  were  fond  of  fine  drejs,  and  their  wom- 
en produced  rich  leather  robes,  glittering 
with  decorations  in  colored  grasses  and 
beads,  head  coverings,  adorned  with  feath- 
ers, and  moccasins  of  singular  beauty.  They 
danced,  they  sang,  with  a  skill,  vigor,  and 
precision  that  Taglioni  might  have  envied 
or  a  Patti  approved.      The  Iroquois  boast- 
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ed  that  they  had  tbemselves  iuveated  twen 
ty-aiK  different  dances.  They  exchangLd 
visits  from  wigwam  tfl  wigwam,  and  prac 
ticed  a  coartesy  that  might  have  tnstrnoted 
Paris.  They  had  their  orators,  who  x  olished 
tlieir  sentences  with  tlie  accuracy  of  Cicero 
With  a  simple  feith  they  worshiped  the  Su 
premcSjirit  audyearlT  inFebruary  when 
tho  terms  of  life  were  opening  met  to  re 
turn  thanlia  to  tlieir  Maker  that  ho  had 
preaervcd  their  lives  for  another  year  A 
white  dog  was  saLnfiocd  prayers  were  of 
ferpd  hymnB  of  tbimksgiving  sung  and 
on  tlie  wild  shores  of  the  Seneca  or  C  ij  iiga 
lake  a  natural  worship  hallowed  the  sa\  igc 

Of  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  tnhes  it  is 
of  coarse  impossible  to  form  any  exact  esti 
mate.  Bnt  it  is  believed  that  in  the  height 
of  their  power  the  Sis  Nations  never  possess 
ed  more  than  seventeen  thonsind  warriors 
and  that  in  the  year  1774  they  had  scaicelv 
two  tlioasanil.  Their  whole  number  was 
then  estiniated  at  ten  thousand  souls '  Their 
wars  with  the  French  anl  with  tho  natiTo 
races  had  rapidly  reduced  their  str(n„tb 
It  was  stated  by  Tryon  at  this  time  th  it  the 
wilderueaa  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Miaaiasip 
pi  could  furnish  twenty-ftie  thousand  war 
riors,  and  was  inhabited  by  ont  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  Indians  In  the  b  nth 
the  Cherokees  were  tho  lulmg  race  and 
might,  with  their  allies  produte  several 
thousand  men.  It  was  with  thtsi.  fierce  and 
relentless  warriors  that  th©  English  hoped 
to  devastate  the  long  lii  e  of  frontier  settle 
menta  from  Lake  Ontario  t  >  the  Sa^  annah 
Twenty  thousand  Indians  it  was  thought 
would  fall  upon  the  unproto  ted  colonists 
and  with  the  scalping  knife  and  the  musket 
force  them  to  submit  to  the  British  king 
Nothing  moro  incited  the  colonies  to  inde 
peudence  than  this  ntihpard  of  barbantj 
It  was  when  all  the  distant  settlements  were 
threatened  by  an  Indian  invasion  that  they 
resolved  upon  perfect  freedom  and  even  the 
patient  Washington  when  hchtard  tho  no»s 
conld  not  restrain  his  maledittion  u[oi  tho 
oruel  tyrant,  and  urged  an  instant  aepara- 
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tion  '  In  periods  of  peace  the  Indians  had 
afforded  the  colonies  an  important  branch 
ot  trade  Furs  and  skins  were  exported  in 
large  c[uantitii's  to  Europe,  and  the  most 
su(cess£nl  trappors  were  the  Sis  Nations, 
who  brought  their  wares  to  Albany,  and  the 
less  warliku  trihea  who  dealt  with  the  mer- 
chante  of  Fort  Pitt.  Gold  and  silver  were 
of  no  value  to  the  savagei.  They  would 
only  receive  tlicir  payment  in  wampum  or 
atrings  of  shells' — a  currency  that  passed. 
Ireely  over,  all  tlie  continent — or  in  powder, 
shot  ind  muakets,  rum,  and  sometimes  arti- 
cles of  dress.  A  tiiie  uniform  or  a  glitter- 
ing coat  was  sometimes  exchanged  for  large 
tracts  of  land.  A  string  of  periwinkle  sheDs, 
purple  or  white,  was  valued  at  a  dollar ;  and 
the  hrat  ohurch  m  New  Jersey,  it  is  related, 
was  huilt  and  paid  for  from  contributions 
in  wampum'  Now  lork  and  Albany  m 
the  eaily  Dutch  period  had  almost  adopted 
the  cnnency  of  the  savage  Theie  are,  in- 
deed marked  traces  of  the  influence  of  In- 
dian customs  and  superstitions  among  the 
whites  Their  omens  dreams,  and  intense 
belief  in  witchcraft  then  incantations  and 
spells  siem  to  havi,ci-nMnced Cotton  Mather 
and  th  New  England  divines  of  their  close 
with  the  spirit  of  evil,'  and  help- 
sense  of  a  present  Satan 
ui  the  neighboring  forests  To  the  wild 
hunters  of  tho  iKrdet  the  savages  taught 
their  keen  stu  Iv  of  nature,  th^ir  caution, 
and  then  imposaiveuess  Tho  frontiers-men 
borrowed  their  moccasins,  hunting  shirts  of 
leather  and  caps  their  patience  of  cold  and 
hung  r  and  rivaled  them  at  last  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gime  At  the  close  of  the  Eovolu- 
taon  thL.  po w  er  of  the  Sis  Nations  was  hroken 
forever  Thev  had  taken  the  aide  of  the  En- 
glish except  ouh  the  friendly  Oneidas,  and 
the  last  ol  the  M  ihawks  found  a  refnge  in 
Canada  '  Tho  othnr  tribes  sold  their  pos- 
sessions and  nearlj  all  moved  away.  Can- 
indaigna  Cayuga  Onei  la.  Onondaga,  gave 
names  to  flourishii  g  white  colonies  from 
Nlw  England  and  with  the  destruction  of 

WflBhi  "tun  to  Reed.  Ki.ed.  Original  Letlcr,  p.  fl6. 
He  di.nouu<.i»  the  tyrant  and  bia  diabolical  niinia- 
try."  '  Schoolcraft,  p.  853. 
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the  Indian  rnle  New  York  rose  rapidly  tfl  the 
firat  place  in  population  and  power  among 
its  sister  States. 

Nest  to  the  Indians,  along  that  wide  fringe 
of  border  land  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the 
Hndson,  the  declivities  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  the  western  counties  of  the  Caroliuas  on 
the  brink  of  the  Wilderness,  lived  the  hardy 
race  of  the  pioneers.  Theliomeof  the  woods- 
man was  usually  a  log-cahin;  his  chief  wealth 
his  musket  anfl  a  family  of  healthy  chil- 
dren. Far  away  from  the  centres  of  civili- 
zation, more  familiar  with  the  manners  of 
the  wigwam  tlian  of  the  city,  generous,  fan- 
ciful, fond  of  nature,  and  of  the  trees  and  riv- 
ers, mountains  and  plams,  aronnd  him,  al- 
ways ready  for  change  and  new  adventure, 
the  pioneer  lived  m  ceaseless  excitement, 
and  sank  at  last  to  rest  nndiT  the  green  sod 
of  some  untried  land.  Hi^  life  was,  indeed, 
never  secure  &om  the  treacherou  a  anlts 
of  the  wild  men  of  the  woods.  Th  Indians 
were  as  fickle  as  they  were  mohil  an  1  t 
ive.  The  pioneers,  trained  in  n  t  nt 
watchfulness,  produced  some  of  tl  m  t 
noted  and  possibly  the  most  emir  nt  f  th 
men  of  the  Revolution.  Washin  t  n  h  m 
self  was  in  his  early  yonth  educat  d  n  th 
arts  of  frontier  life.  Poor,  self-iu  t  t  d 
accurate,'  truthful,  at  nineteen  h  had  as 
a  surveyor  studied  the  wildemes  w  t  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  learned  the  I  f  f  th 
woods.  At  a  later  period  he  travel  1  nf  t 
with  a  pack  on  his  shoulders  fty>m  Winches- 
ter to  the  Ohio,  throngh  the  heart  of  the  for- 
est. Later  still  he  led  the  provincial  troops 
through  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  be- 
came famons  as  a  commander ;  and  when 
the  fate  of  freedom  rested  on  him  alone,  his 
experience  in  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
guided  him  to  the  victories  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Daniel  Boone,  the  founder  of  a 
State,  was  a  more  accurate  example  of  this 
wayward  class.  From  his  cottage  on  the 
Yadkin,  where,  surrounded  by  wife,  children, 
and  comparative  ease,  he  might  well  have 
lived  content,  an  irresistible  desire  to  ex- 
plore the  mysterious  wDdemess  drew  him 
away.  He  climbed  the  tall  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  saw  with  a  kind  of  rapture, 
he  relates,  the  lovely  plains  of  Kentucky, 


<  The  careful  rtrawii 
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the  buffaloes  cropping  the  rich  meadows,  ihB 
flowersblooming  in  the  waste.'  He  descend- 
ed into  the  paradise,  was  captured  by  some 
ludians,  who  came  upon  him  and  his  compan- 
ion from  a  cane-brake,  escaped,  was  found 
by  his  brother  in  the  wilderness,  to  his  un- 
speakable joy;  andwhen  his  brother  left  him, 
buOt  a  hut,  and  lived  alone,  he  declares,  in 
inexpressible  happiness.  From  the  summit 
of  some  commanding  hill  he  delighted  to 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Kentucky  through 
its  amplepiains,  or  hunted  for  his  daily  food 
through  the  teeming  woods.  "Through  an 
uninterrupted  scene  of  sylvan  pleasures,"  he 
writes,  "I  spent  my  time."'  He  resolved 
to  return  to  North  Carolina  for  his  family, 
and  found  a  settlement  in  the  smiling  waste. 
He  sold  his  farm.  With  wife  and  children 
and  a  small  band  of  settlers,  he  climbed 
again  the  wild  Cumberland  Mountains.  The 
Ind    ns  att-acked  the  small  party,  his  son  fell 

n  battle,  hut  the  ardent  pioneer  persisted  in 
h  s  ieion,  and  founded  Boonesborough,  on 
th  1  auks  of  the  Kentucky,  in  the  wilderness 
h  1  vedsoweU.  AsraaUstockadewasbuilt. 
Itw  s  attacked  by  the  ludians.  Boone  was 
t  k  nprisonerinawariikeexpedition,butin- 

t    d  of  torturing  him,  the  Shawanese  adopt- 

d  h  m  into  their  tribe  and  treated  him  as  a 
b    tier.    Again  he  escaped,  and  in  his  wood- 

n  f  rt  at  Boonesborough  sustained  a  siege 
th  t  had  nearly  proved  successful.  Thesav- 
ag  were  repulsed,  peace  and  liberty  came 
together,  and  the  bold  pioneer  died  in  the 
scene  he  had  looked  upon  with  rapture,  the 
founder  of  a  new  nation,  and  surrounded  by 
a  grateful  people.' 

Such  were  the  men  who  led  the  way  to 
the  frontier  settlements,  who  first  crossed 
the  Alleghanies,  who  penetrated  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain,  or  ventured 
into  Cherry  Valley,  when  the  Six  Nations 
still  nilod  over  Western  New  York.  They 
formed  a  long  line  of  isolated  colonies,  and 
disputed  with  the  savages  the  possession  of 
the  wilderness.  Behind  them,  protected  by 
their  necessary  vigilance,  the  more  peaceful 
settlers  cultivated  their  ample  farms  and 
lived  in  prosperous  ease.     Yet  the  border 


1  Filaon-s  Kentucky.    Boodo'h  Narraiiv 
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land  was  never  safe  ftom  a  hostile 
When  the  English  first  incited  the  savage 
tribes  to  a  general  rising  the  whole  frontier 
was  penetrated  by  a  aeries  of  murderous  at- 
tacks. The  settlers  on  the  outskirts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  fled  trom  their  blazing 
homes  or  ponshed  la  an  nnspinng  ti  assa 
cro.  The  Indians  who  tollowed  Biirgtjne 
filled  Nlw  lork  with  daughter  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  trembled  befjre  their 
threats.  Cherry  Valley  armed  in  its  de- 
fense.' The  fate  of  Wyoming  has  been  told 
in  immortal  song.  The  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son were  no  longer  safe.  Brandt  and  his 
band  of  savages  penetrated  into  Orange 
Connty,  and  the  massacre  of  Miniaink  alarm- 
ed the  Huguenot  farmers  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Shawaugnnk  and  the  Dutch  in  the 
hill  country  around  Goshen.  As  the  savages 
pressed  on  into  Orange  County  they  came  to 
It  BChool-hoiiae  which  was  yet  filled  with  its 
children.  They  took  the  school-maater  into 
the  woods  and  killed  him.  They  clove  the 
skulls  of  several  of  the  boys  with  their  torn 
ahawks;  but  the  little  girls,  who  stood  look 
ing  on  horror-struck  and  waiting  for  an  in 
stant  death,  were  spared.  A  tall  savage — it 
was  Brandt— dashed  a  mark  of  hlack  paint 
upon  their  aprons,  and  when  the  o^her  sav 
ages  saw  it  they  left  them  unharmed  Swift 
aa  an  inspiration  the  little  gitls  resolved  to 
save  their  brothtrs '  The>  flung  o\  er  them 
their  aprons,  and  when  the  nest  lndnn>" 
passed  bv  they  were  spared  for  the  mark 
thoy  bore  The  school  master's  wife  hid 
a  ditch  tnd  escaiied  It  was  imidst  such 
dangers  th'it  our  ancestors  frunded  their 
new  republic,  and  forced  on 


"Within  the  more  cultivated  portions  of  the 
country  the  most  influential  person  in.  every 
town  was  usually  the  clergyman.  In  New 
England  the  authority  of  the  ministers  was 
no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Cottou  and  the  Mathers.  A  revolt  had  taken 
place  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy  which 
bad  opened  the  way  for  intellectual  freedom. 
But  the  New  England  pastor  was  distin- 
guished always  for  virtues  and  attainments 
that  gave  him  a  lasting  prominence.     In  his 


youth  he  had  passed  through  a  spiritual  ex- 
ercise which  had  fixed  bim  in  the  path  of 
virtue.  Ho  examined  his  own  nature  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  Pythagorean.  He  had 
Uid  down  rules  to  himself  that  formed  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  Hffe.  Sloth  he  ab- 
horred he  resolved  to  lose  no  moment  of 
time  to  do  nothing  that  he  sliould  be  afraid 
to  do  in  his  last  hour;  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  Maker.'  The  image 
of  ideal  virtue  had  dawned  upon  him  in  its 
surpassing  loveliness,  and  he  wandered  away 
into  the  still  woods  and  pleaaant  fields  filled 
with  sweet  visions  of  the  divine  Messiah. 
Yet  ho  knew  that  the  world  was  fuU  of 
trouble  and  vexation,  and  that  it  would  nev- 
er be  another  kind  of  a  world.  It  was  thus 
that  Jonathan  Edwards  meditated  in  the 
dawn  of  his  inteUectual  youth,  and  many 
another  ardent  follower  of  Calvin.  The 
New  England  minister  was  fond  of  scholas- 
tic tbeolo(^.  He  keenly  pursued  the  deli- 
ratL.  and  refined  distinctions  of  election  and 
grace  of  free-will  and  predestination,  but 
seldom  wandered  far  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Geneva  school.  Tet  he  had  learned  self- 
tontrol,  and  was  well  fltted  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  others.  Elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  the  ministry  of  a  town  or  city 
congregation,  his  scholarship  and  his  decis- 
ion gave  him  a  political  and  personal  influ- 
Luce  that  he  was  uot  aftaid  to  use.'  The 
clerical  families  were  often  connected  by 
the  closest  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  pas- 
torate descended  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion The  Cottons  and  Mathers  ruled  over 
Boston  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Edwards  was 
the  grmdson  of  a  clergyman,  succeeded  to 
his  eh'u-ge,  married  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
and  mirried  his  own  daughter  to  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Burr.  Yet  the  people  of  Northamp- 
ton, where  he  was  settled,  with  the  largest 
salary  in  New  England,  rebelled  against  his 
authority.  He  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and 
became  at  last  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  on  the  death  of  his  son-in-law. 
Burr. 

These  cultivated  men  were  usually  ardent 

I  Edwards,  IMiirj  and  Life. 

=  The  minialer  v/ai  somelimeB  obliged  to  rale  bis 
people  witb  no  tender  hand,  and  violent  coiitroverey 


'  Campbell,  Trjon  Count)',  1b  tali  of  tbe  trials  of 
fronlier  life. 
'  Eager,  Orange  Connty,  p.  B91.    It  waa  Jnly,  1TT9. 
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patriots.  But  their  patriotism  was  no  doubt 
Btimulated  liy  the  dread  of  a  religious  rather 
than  political  tyranny.  A  fear  prevailed  in 
all  New  England  that  Parliaiaent  and  the 
king  were  resolved  to  impose  bishops  upon 
each  of  the  colonies,  and  to  eafovee  by  law 
theritaal  of  the  Church  of  England,  White- 
field  had  warned  the  colonies  of  a  coming 
woe.  The  imiimdent  conversation  of  young 
Episcopal  ministers  in  Connecticut  and  Bos- 
ton added  to  the  appreheusion.  Archbishop 
Seeker  had  suggested  the  idea  of  an  Amer- 
ican episcopate,'  and  the  project  was  al- 
ready entertained  in  England  of  reducing 
New  England  to  a  subjection  to  the  nation- 
al Church  by  lavish  bribes  to  its  independ- 
ent clergy,  and  by  the  reform  or  suppression 
of  all  the  colonial  charters,  Cambridge  had 
even  been  suggested  as  the  seat  of  a  colonial 
bishop,  and  am  Episcopal  church  had  already 
sprung  up  beneath  the  shadow  of  Harvard 
College  under  the  anspices  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  America.  Then 
Mayhew  of  Boston  began  a  series  of  puhlici- 
tions  thit  s  tinted  in  alarm  thrnughont  tl  o 
c  untry  Ho  felt  the  danger  he  saw  the 
unacmpnlons  nature  of  the  men  who  ruled 
inEnglanl  The  overbeiring  spmt  of  the 
Episcopali-ma  '  ho  brooded  o\ei  until  he 
almost  felt  mce  more  the  Uonoal  tjran  ly 
from  which  the  gentle  Eobinson  had  fltil 
and  which  hid  impelled  the  MasJtouei  over 
the  stormy  sea.  Will  they  never  let  us 
rtst  in  peace  he  cnel  except  where  all 
the  weaiy  are  it  lest  f  Is  it  ii  t  enongh 
thit  thej  persccntL.a  us  out  of  the  Old 
World?  TetMnhewwaflstdls  fficiently 
loyal  to  hope  that  King  Geoi^e  was  too 
good  and  noble  to  sufter  it  When  the 
u  ntroier^  with  England  Ijegm  Mayhew 
W1B  e\er  reidy  to  support  th  libeities  of 
his  eonntry  md  his  pulpit  resounded  with 
patnotic  eshortiti  ns  Almost  every  Con 
gregitional  minister  waij  equally  fiithful 
Like  the  Huftuen  t  an  1  the  Covenanter  the\ 
even  fouf,ht  in  the  ranks  and  sometunes  led 
their  townsmen  tu  battle,  and  fell  among  the 
first. 

The  clergy  of  the  middle  and  southern  col- 
onies were  persons  less  distinctly  the  leaders 


of  the  people  than  iu  New  England.  The 
Episcopalian  ministers  were  often  mild  and 
amiable  men  who  cared  nothing  for  politics. 
They  were  inclined  to  the  English  rule,  but 
werenot  unwilling  to  share  the  fortunes  of  a 
newnation.  Some,  however,  were  bitter  and 
relentless  in  their  Toryism ;  their  violence 
helped  to  bring  discredit  on  their  cause,  and 
their  religious  intolerance  led  them  to  their 
ruin.  In  New  York  the  Dutch  and  Presby- 
terian clergy  were  often  eminent  for  their 
virtues  and  their  scholarship;  their  churches 
in  the  city  were  to  the  eyes  of  onr  ancestors 
splendid,  their  salaries  high,  their  congrega- 
tions numerous  and  attentive.  The  Presby- 
terian church  in  Wall  Street,  the  new  Dutch 
church,  and  even  the  old,  were  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's.  Meantime 
a  new  religions  influence  had  been  impressed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  and  in  1743  a  revival  had  swept  over 
the  country  that  never  lost  its  effect.  Vil- 
lages and  cities  had  been  stirred  by  the  im- 
pulse of  reform.  Many  strauge  and  some  not 
attractive  scenes  had  followed  it.  Children 
held  their  meetings  for  prayer  apart.'  Wom- 
en had  been  roused-to  unreflecting  fanati- 
cism, and  imposture  and  hypocrisy  had  flour- 
ished in  the  general  eseitemeut.  Yet  it  was 
acknowledged  that  every  where  morality 
had  received  a  real  impulse  at  the  hands  of 
faith.  The  elet^y  themselves  profited  by 
the  general  movement,  and  became  better 
fitted  to  guide  the  people.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  at  this  period  had  lost  mucb 
of  their  early  intolerance.  The  Society  of 
the  Jesuits  had  been  abolished,  a  series  of 
moderate  and  reputable  popes  had  ruled  at 
Rome,  and  reform  seemed  about  to  invade 
the  councils  of  the  Vatican.  The  fanatical 
reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  not 
jet  begun. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  the  lawyers 
shared  with  the  clergy  the  intellectual  infiu- 
of  the  time.  Many  of  them  were  well- 
read  and  accomplished  men,  who  joined  to 
their  technical  knowledge  a  cousideralile  ac- 
quaintance with  letters,  or  were  noted  for 
their  natural  eloquence.  John  Adams  bad 
prepared  himself  by  a  careful  study  of  his 
profession  to  defend  with  legal  accuracy  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen.     William  Smith, 

'  Edimrds,  Ufe. 
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of  New  York,  was  known  as  a,  faithful  hia- 
torian  as  well  as  jurist,  and  formed  the  in- 
tellect of  John  Jay.  Golden  wrote  well. 
In  Virginia  Patrick  Henrj-  had  won  his  first 
renown  by  an  impassioned  appeal  against 
the  avarice  and  the  ambition  of  the  Estah- 
lished  Chnrch.  Jefferson  had  trained  him- 
self by  practice  in  the  courta  before  he  es- 
sayed to  condense  in  a  brief  memorial  the 
rights  of  man.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  re- 
markable at  this  period  than  the  nicety  and 
clearneas  with  which  the  various  points  in 
diapnte  between  the  colonies  and  England 
were  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  superiority  in  argument  which  the 
legal  writers  of  America  showed  over  iheir 
opponents  in  London  when  they  treated  of 
the  professional  elements  of  the  controversy. 
Otis  and  Adams  reasoned  with  calmness  and 
force,  while  Johnson  raved  and  Mansfield 
blundered.  In  the  grand  argument  which 
the  American  lawyers  addressed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a 
depth  of  reflection  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  tho  common  and  in- 
ternational law  that  proved  to  acute  observ- 
ers their  jast  claim  to  freedom.  No  one 
conld  think  such  men  unwortiiy  to  found  a 
state. 

The  chief  cities  of  our  ancestors  were  all 
scattered  along  the  sea-    a  t      Th       w 
no  large  towns  in  tho  int  Alba      wa., 

still,  a  smaU  village,  Sch        tad  1     t 

of  houses.  To  those  vast  1  nd  ap  t  1 
which  have  sprung  up  n  th  lak  and 
great  rivers  of  the  West  ntry    S     d 

no  parallel.  Chicago  and  bt.  Loais  the  cen- 
tres of  enormous  wealth  and  unlimited  com 
merce,  had  yet  no  predecessors.  Pleasant 
viUages  had  sprung  up  in  New  England 
New  Jersey,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud 
son,  but  they  could  pretend  to  no  nvllry 
with  those  flourishing  cities  which  lined  the 
sea-coast  or  its  estuaries,  aud  seemed  to  our 
ancestors  the  abodes  of  luxury  and  splendor 
Yet  even  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton,' extensive  as  they  appeared  to  the  colo- 
nists, were  insigniflcant  towns  compared  to 
the  Enropeau  capitals,  and  gave  no  pronine 
of  ever  approaching  that  grandeur  which 
seemed  to  be  reserved  especially  for  London 

I  Bamaby  deBcribes  Boeton  as  the  most  cnltivated 
of  the  American  cities,    DMglit  tMnks  Now  York 


and  Paris.  In  1774  the  population  of  New 
York  was  perhaps  20,000 ;  that  of  London 
600,000.  The  latter  was  thirty  times  larger 
than  the  former,  and  in  wealth  and  political 
importance  was  so  infinitely  its  superior  that 
a  comparison  between  them  would  have 
been  absurd.  Boston,  which  has  crowned 
Beaoon  Hill,  pressed  over  the  Neck,  and  even 
covered  with  a  magnificent  quarter  a  large 
surface  that  was  once  tho  bed  of  the  Charles 
Eiver,  was  in  1774  a  town  of  15,000  or  1H,000 
inhabitants,  closely  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  bay.  The  Long  Wharf  may 
stiU  be  seen  on  the  ancient  maps  ;  the  Com- 
mon was  used  as  a  public  resort ;'  the  Han- 
cock Honse  was  illuminated  at  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  aud  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
raised  on  the  Common  a  pyramid  of  lamps, 
from  the  top  of  which  fire-works  lighted 
np  the  neighboring  fields.  But  Beacon 
Hill  waa  still  us  d  b    'I      w  a  gravel- 

pit,  and  it  waa  f  d  1  j  th  t  aens  that 
he  might  level  t  Itog  th  The  Boston 
of  1774,  which  p  I  m  d  free  1  m  and  de- 
fied the  power  f  E  gl  d  w  Id  scarcely 
ranktfl-day  amo  th  m  mp  rtant coun- 
try towns.  New  1  k  w  m  populous, 
but  it  waa  still  confined  to  the  narrow  point 
of  land  below  the  Park.  Tbe  thickly  built 
part  of  the  town  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
A\  b  tehall.  Some  fine  houses  lined  Broad- 
w  Y  and  Broad  Street,'  but  to  the  west  of 
B  adway  green  lawns  stretched  down  from 
Tn  ty  and  St.  Panl's  to  the  water.  Trees 
w  planted  thickly  before  the  houses ;  on 
th  )ofs  railings  or  balconies  were  placed,' 
and  in  the  summer  evenings  the  people 
fjithered  on  the  house-top  to  catch  the  cool 
air  Lamps  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
streets,'  Fair  villas  covered  the  environs, 
ind  even  the  Baroness  Kiedesel,  who  had 
Yisitel  m  the  royal  palaces  of  Europe,  was 
chinned  viith  the  scenery  and  homes  of  the 
citizens  Extravagance  bad  already  cor- 
rupt ■d  the  plainer  habita  of  the  earlier  pe- 
riod The  esamplea  of  London  and  Paris 
had  already  affected  the  American  cities. 
The  people  of  New  York  drank  fiery  Madeira, 

1  Drake,  Beaton,  686. 


Nsw  York,  p.  asi.  A  atage  ran  lo  Philadelphia  in  ITTfl. 
'  New  York,  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth.  Gordon,  i.  139, 
nnticpB  the  lieavy  taies  it  Boston— higher  than  those 
at  LoDilon. 
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and  were  noted,  for  their  lusnry.  Broadway 
was  thought  the  most  splendid  of  avennes, 
although  it  oaded  at  ChamberB  Street.  And 
twenty  years  later,  when  the  City  Hall  waa 
huilt,  it  waa  called  hy  Dwight  (a  good  schol- 
ar) the  finest  hnilding  in  America.'  The 
streets  of  New  York  and  Boston  were  usual- 
ly crooked  and  narrow,  hut  the  foresight  of 
Penn  had  made  Philadelphia  a  model  of  reg- 
ularity. Market  and  Broad  streets  were  am- 
ple and  stately.  The  city  was  as  populous 
as  New  York,  and  perhaps  the  possessor  of 
more  wealth.  It  was  the  first  city  on  the 
continent,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin  had  al- 
ready given  it  a  European  renown.'  Yet 
Philadelphia  when  it  rebelled  against  George 
IIL  was  only  an  insignificant  town,  cliuging 
to  the  hanks  of  the  river;  andNewYorkiu 
vited  the  attack  of  the  chief  naval  power  of 
the  world  with  its  harhor  undefended  and 
its  whole  population  exposed  to  the  guns  of 
tlie  enemy's  ships.  The  southern  cities  were 
yet  of  little  importance.  Baltimore  was  a 
small  town.  Virginia  had  no  large  city. 
Charleston  had  a  few  thousand  inhabitants. 
Along  that  immense  line  of  sea-coast  now 
covered  with  populous  cities  the  smallest  of 
which  would  have  made  the  New  York  and 
Boston  of  our  ancestors  seem  insignificant 
only  these  few  and  isolated  contr  s  <  f  com 
merce  had  sprung  up.  The  wildetn  ss  still 
covered  the  shores  of  Long  Island  New  J  r 
sey,  Delaware,  and  the  Carolinas  almost  as 
in  the  days  of  Raleigh. 

To  pass  from  one  city  to  another  alonj, 
this  desolate  shore  was,  in  1TT5,  a  loi  „  <m  1 
difficult  journey.  Roads  had  bein  eatlv 
buiit  in  most  of  the  colonies.  In  Maiiiacl  i 
setts  they  were  good,  except  where  thtv 
passed  over  the  hUla.  In  New  York  a  go  I 
road  ran  through  Orange  and  Uliter  loun 
ties  to  Albany.  That  between  New  Yoik 
and  Philadelphia  was  probably  tolerable 
In  the  southern  colonies  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  road -building,  and  even  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelph  a  were 
often  almost  impassable.  A  stage-coach  ran 
in  two  days  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
but  the  passengers  were  requested  to  cross 
over  the  evening  before  to  Pomle's  Hook, 
that  tliey  might  set  out  early  in  the  mom- 


wight.  T 


n  the  mBgsiScBi 


iug.'  Sloops  sailed  to  Albany  in  seven  or 
eight  days.'  From  Boston  to  New  York  was 
a  tedious  journey.  In  fair  weather  the  roads 
of  the  time  were  tolerable;  but  in  winter 
and  spring  they  became  little  better  than 
quagmires.  There  was  therefore  but  little 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tant colonies,  and  in  winter  all  communica- 
tion by  land  and  water  must  have  been  near- 
ly cut  off.  Had  it  been  told  to  our  ances- 
tors that  within  a  century  men  would  ride 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  within  three 
hours,  or  pass  irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific in  seven  days,  that  the  passage  fi^m 
Boston  to  Charleston  would  be  made  within 
three  days,  ox  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
within  ten,  they  would  have  placed  no  more 
confiden  e  n  the  prediction  than  in  the 
specul  t  onsof  Laputa«  Nor  did  they  dream 
that  i  ankl  n  s  discoveries  had  made  the 
loser  umon  of  the  liiiman  rafle  still  more 
cert  u  The  northern  cities  were  usually 
b  It  of  bn  k  or  of  stone,  and  many  of  the 
farm-houses  were  of  the  latter  material.^ 
The  former  had  been  imported  from  Holland 
for  the  first  New  York  buildings;  and  even 
Schenectady,  a  frontier  town,  was  so  purely 
Dutch  aa  to  have  been  early  decorated  with 
Holland  britk  In  the  country  stone  was 
easily  gathered  from  the  abundint  qmmus 
on  the  Hlls>n  or  aliug  the  New  England 
hill*"  Many  lirge  low  stono  houses  with 
lofty  roofe  and  missne  windows  may  still 
1  e  seen  in  the  nch  valleys  opening  upon  the 
H  idaon  ilmost  in  the  same  condition  in 
w  hith  they  were  left  by  their  Huguenot  or 
Dutch  hmlders,  and  apparently  capable  of 
enduring  the  storms  of  another  century,* 
Brick  making  was  soon  introduced  into  the 
col  nie>i  and  the  abundant  forests  supplied 
all  the  materials  for  the  mechanic.  Fortu- 
nately no  palaces  were  built,  no  royal  parks 
required  no  Versailles  nor  Marly  indispensa- 
ble to  our  ancestors,  no  monasteries,  no  ca- 
thi  Iral-f  A  general  equality  in  condition 
was  nearly  reached.     Hot  five  men,  we  are 


■  Aflvertlfemenl,  The  Flying  Post.  Wata 
PhlL,  p.  Wl,  notices  the  hod  roada 

"  Trumbnl],  Mem.,  p.  K. 

>  Ealm.  Bumahy.  Mr.  Stone's  valuable  ei 
the  Rledeael  memoirs  throws  much  light  npon 
dition  of  the  colonies. 
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told,  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  esp  n  I 
ed  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  th  ir  fam 
Hies.     The  mannera  of  the  people  were  8  o 
pie;  their  expenses  moderate.    Yet  nowhere 
■was  labor  so  well  rewarded  nor  poverty  so 
rare.     Franklin,  who  had  seen  the  terr  ble 
destitution  .of  England  and  of  France  iro 
nounced  his  own  country  the  most  pr  spe 
ous  part  of  the  globe,  and  was  only  ans  ous 
to  protect  it  from  that  tyranny  wh   h  had 
reduced  Europe  to  starvation,  and  sn'itohed 
their  honest  earnings  from  the  lianda  of  the 
working  classes.      Ho  saw  that  those    vho 
labored  wore  the  best  fitted  to  govern     The 
wages  of  the  farm  laborer  in  the  n  rthern 
colonies  was  probably  three  times  tl  at  ot 
the  English  peasant,  and  the  general  al  un 
danee  of  food  rendered  his  condition  eas  er 
Fuel,  however,  before  the  discovery  of  coil 
seems  to  have  been  sometimes  scarce  and 
dear.     Kalm  notices  that  complaints  of   ts 
deameas  were  frequent  in  Philadelph  a^— 
now  the  seat  of  the  chief  coal  marktt  of  the 
world.'    Wines  and  liq^uors  were  freely  con 
sumed  by  our  ancestors,  and  even  Ne  v  En 
gland  had  as  yet  no  high  repute  for  temper 
aoce.     Eum  was  taken  as  a  common  r  itor 
fttive      The  1  qnor  shops    f  New  Y  rk  had 
long  be  n  a  p  bl  o  annoyincu      In  the  f  r 
ther   southern   colon  es    we   are   told    the 
planter  begin  b  s  day  w  th  a  str  ng  t,la«a 
of  sp  r  t>"  and  closed  it  by  caron    n^   ga  n 
bl  ug    or   talkmg    pol  t    a     n    the   v  llage 
tavern       Our    ancestors    were    extraord 
nanly  fon  1  of  money    f  we  mi    trust  the 
judgnentofWaahngton  who  seen  s  to  have 
found  too  many  of  them  wilhng  to   mi  'o  e 
their  fortunes  from  the  resources  of  th     m 
poverished  community."     But  in  general   t 
must  be  inferred  that  the  standard  of  i  ub 
lie  morals  was   not  low.      In   con  i  ar  son 
with  the  corrupt  statesmen  of  England  and 
France,  or  with  the  members  of  the  Engl  sb 
Parliament,  who  were  nearly  all  w  11  ng  to 
accept  and  to  give  bribes,  the  Amer    an  pol 
iticians  seemed  to  the  Enropean  th  nkera 
the  most  admirable  of  men.     Wash  n^on 
rose  above  his  species,  and  Frankl  n  Sim 
uolandJohnAdama,  Jefferson,  Gadsden  a  d 
Lee  wore  wise  and  prudent  beyond  tsample. 
Our  geiterals  and  soldiers,  when  compared  to 


th  se  England  sent  over  to  conqner  them, 
we  e  evidently  of  a  higher  and  pnrer  race. 
B  rgoyne,'  Howe,  and  the  greater  part  of 
theur  associates  shocked  the  rising  refine- 
nt  of  colonial  society  by  their  gross  vices 
1  sh  meless  profligaey  as  much  aa  by  their 
L  m    lity.      Gates,  Arnold,  and  Lee,  who 
tited  them,  were  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral p  rity  of  the  American  officers,  and  of 
these   two  were  English -born  and  one  a 

The  desire  for  a  higher  and  purer  life  was 
ndeed  the  finest  trait  of  American  polities 
ind  ety.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
en  eembodied  the  real  feeling  of  the  people. 
They  were  ansions  to  promote  human  oqual- 
tv  to  enforce  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man  to  cultivate  refinement,  to  escape  from 
the  gross  vices  of  mediteval  barbarism  which 
Bt  11  covered  all  Europe.  They  had  learned 
tl  e  necessity  of  religions  and  political  toler- 
at  on  by  the  slow  course  of  experience.  In 
the  oi  eoing  of  their  history  religious  tolera- 
t  on  had  been  unknown.  New  England  had 
persocnted  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Dissent- 
ers Stuyvesant,  in  New  York,  had  sent 
Quakers  in  chains  to  Holland,  and  been  re- 
pr  e  1  by  his  superiors  at  the  Hague.  Vir- 
gin a  was  bitterly  intolerant,  and  by  the 
bo->sted  constitution  of  Maryland  in  1649 
the  Socinian  was  deemed  worthy  of  death, 
anl  whoever  reproached  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished."  But 
these  harsh  laws  were  gradually  swept  away, 
and   n  1775  a  practical  toleration  prevailed 

n  all  the  colonies.  Ko  one  of  any  intelli- 
gen  e  any  longer  desired  to  propagate  his 
fa  th  by  penal  laws.  An  equal  progress  had 
I  oe  made  in  politics.  Virginia  was  willing 
to  abandon  its  entails  and  its  oligarchy; 
Maasa  husetta  to  assert  a  democratic  eqnal- 

ty  New  York  to  break  down  its  colonial 
ar  stocracy  forever.  All  the  colonies  united 
in  throwing  aside  the  restrictions  of  Euro- 
pean irejndice,  and  by  a  remarkable  revo- 
1  t  on  provided  for  the  creation   of  a  re- 


■ere  Blarvfng.    Such  were  tHe  moralB  England 

nan,  MBryliind.  Lord  Ballimore  probably 
1  make  Maryland  a  pnrely  Koman  Calholic 
int  in  1641>  England  would  not  permit  it,  1. 
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public,  ill  whicli  the  people  should  he  thi 
only  rulers. 

I  shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketcli  by 
a  brief  review  of  the  iotellectual  condition 
of  America.  It  had  prodneed  no  Sliakspeare 
nor  Milton,  it  poasessed  no  poets  and  histo- 
rians ;  bnt  it  is  quite  probable  that  tbe  North- 
ern States  of  America  were  better  educated 
in  the  ideas  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare  than 
even  England  or  France.  Of  the  people  of 
New  England  the  larger  proportion  conid 
read  and  write,  while  of  the  two  centres  of 
European  civilization  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  were  sunk  in  hopeless  igno- 
rance. From  the  dawn  of  its  history  Now 
England  had  insisted  that  its  people  should 
all  be  educated;  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  lingered  far  behind  it.' 
Connecticut  imposed  a  heavy  fine  upon  ev- 
ery father  of  a  family  who  had  neglected  to 
teach  his  household  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge,'Massachusetts  had  enforced  a  similar 
provision,  and  even  South  Carolina  had  di- 
rected a  school  to  be  planted  in  every  town- 
ship. It  was  the  aim  of  the  New  World  to 
open  the  minds  of  all  its  people  to  the  light 
of  literal  Lire,  and  to  cultivate  the  whole  oom- 
muuity.  It  sought  mental  as  well  as  polit- 
ical equality.  But  in  France  and  England 
the  royal  governments  found  no  leisure  and 
had  little  inclination  to  teach  their  people. 
It  was  only  in  Protestant  Holland  and  Ger- 
many that  men  were  yet  allowed  to  learn 
the  "sweet  influences"  of  amle  of  letters. 

In  their  eager  and  resolute  desire  to  make 
knowledge  free  to  all,  our  ancestors  at  ODce 
planted  in  the  wildemeas  the  printing-press. 
Three  years  had  not  passed  after  the  laud- 
ing of  the  first  colony  in  Pennsylvania  when 
the  clank  of  the  maohine  that  had  reformed 
Europe  and  discovered  America  resounded 
under  the  shade  of  the  primeval  forest.*  It 
was  with  knowledge  rather  than  arms  that 
the  followers  of  Penn  hoped  to  found  their 
state;  and  nearly  fifty  years  earlier  Maaaa- 
ehusetts  had  erected  its  first  printing-press 
at  Cambridge,  and  had  consecrated  New  En- 

I  Bameaj,  L  aa.    Palfrey,  IL  iH. 

'  Hamssj,  i.  ^S.    III  Connecllcut  tho  parenl  neglect- 

Riedeael  nollced  that  all  the  women  of  Bow  England 
could  read.  The  VirgliXane  of  the  back  comtrT  she 
dn<3B  ignorant  sDd  "  inert."  They  eometinieB  exchange 
wives,  are  crael  to  theirslsiea;  but  the  was  no  fiiendl; 
judge.  3  Thomas,  PriDting,  and  Bancroft. 


gland  to  literature  and  thought.  Our  an- 
cestors were  plainly  resolved  that  the  New 
World  should  be  a  land  of  printers.  Pam- 
phlets, sermons,  political  pieces,  resounded 
through  the  wilderness,  and  at  an  early  pe- 
riod Cotton  Mather  alone  had  printed  in 
England  and  America  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  of  his  own  productions.  In  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1704)  a 
weekly  paper.  The  Ifeiva  Letter,  was  publish- 
ed at  Boston.'  It  was  then  the  only  news- 
paper printed  in  British  America.  It  was  a 
foolscap  half  sheet,  and  was  thonght  suffi- 
cient to  contain  all  the  news  of  the  day.  In 
1725  William  Bradford  issued  at  New  York 
the  New  York  Gazette,  a  foolscap  sheet.  The 
two  Franklins,  James  and  Benjamin,  edited 
at  Boston  tho  Ifew  England  Courant;  and 
suits  for  libel,  imprisonment,  and  fines  were 
the  reward  of  several  of  the  early  editors. 
James  Franklin  was  in  jail  for  four  weeks; 
Zenger,  of  the  New  York  Courant  (1733),  was 
also  soon  in  the  grasp  of  tho  law.  But 
through  all  its  early  trials  the  printing- 
press  passed  successfully.  Tho  newspaper 
became  as  necessary  to  the  colonists  as  their 
daily  food.  In  1775  four  were  printed  in  New 
York,  and  as  many  each  in  PhUadelphia  and 
Boston.  The  free  school  proved  tho  best 
ally  of  the  printer,  and  popular  education 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  nation  of  readers. 
The  power  of  the  press  was  soon  manifested. 
Reform  and  revolution  followed  in  its  path. 
Yet  the  rude  machine  at  which  Franklin  and 
Bradford  labored  seemed  to  lag  behind  the 
wants  of  even  an  early  age ;  to  print  a  few 
hnndred  copies  of  a  small  sheet  required  in- 
cessant toil;  and  Faast  himself  mnst  have 
looked  with  amazement  and  awe  upon  one 
of  those  giant  printing-presses  that  in  our 
day  cousnine  their  miles  of  paper,  ponr  forth 
ten  thousand  hage  sheets  of  accurate  typog- 
raphy every  hour,  and  relate  the  story  of 
mankind.  ° 

Various  colleges  or  schools  for  the  high- 
er education  of  the  people  had  already  been 
planted  in  America,  Harvard  had  long  held 
a  high  renown  even  in  Europe,  and  bad  been 


unusual  fate  at  la 


ing  only  one  day, 
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foafcered  by  liberal  donatioDB  from  Englisli 
Diasentera.  In  its  earlier  history  it  had  been 
unlucky  in  its  principalB:  one  liad  proved 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  another  a  Baptist.'  To 
preside  over  Harvard  was  a  favorite  aim. 
of  Cotton  Mather  that  was  never  gratified. 
Many  of  tUo  eminent  men  of  the  colony  had 
been  cultivated  in  its  careful  conrae  of  study. 
Samuel  and  John  Adams  wore  ita  graduates, 
and  it  had  long  been  the  school  of  Massa^ 
chnaetts  and  of  Beaton.  Classical  learning 
still  formed  the  foundation  of  all  mental 
training,  and  no  one  was  thought  capable 
of  profeaaional  excellence  who  was  not  learn- 
ed in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Yet  it  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  Waahington 
had  never  construed  a  line  of  Virgil,  and 
was  wholly  self-educated,  and  that  Frankliu 
learned  his  pure  style  and  strong  passion 
for  letters  and  aeience  in  the  composing- 
Dartmouth  College  had  been  recently 
founded  to  teach  the  Indiana,  which  it  fail- 
ed to  do.  Yale  was  more  flourishing.  Co- 
lumbia College,  in  New  York,  founded  in 
1756,  had  but  two  profeasora  and  twenty-live 
students ;  hot  among  them  were  to  be  num- 
bered John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 
In  New  Jersey  Princeton  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr,  Witherapoon,  a  cultivated 
Scotchman,  flouriahed,  though  with  a  poor 
Endowment ;'  it  had  sixty  students  and  fine 
buildings.  In  Virginia  William  and  Mary's 
College  had  been  founded  with  an  ample 
liberality  by  the  two  sovereigns  whose 
names  it  bore ;  it  was  endowed  with  a  large 
income,  and  waa  designed  to  make  Virginia 
a  scene  of  wide  intelligence.  But  the  region 
of  slavery  could  not  be  made  favorable  to 
mental  progreaa.  The  college  languished  ;= 
ita  studenta  were  few ;  it  ia  chiefly  memora- 
ble as  having  furnished  Jefferson  with  aome 
facilities  for  atndy. 

In  all  the  American  colleges  it  is  doubtful 
if  three  hundred  students  were  educated  an- 
nually. More  scholars  are  now  gathered  at 
a  single  university  thau  in  the  year  1775 
were  found  in  all  the  famous  seats  of  learn- 
ing of  the  country.     Yet  the  colleges,  how- 

■  BnrQBbj,  Pfnkert.,  siii.  133.  Princolon  College 
hEliJ  oolj  "  two  proteSBors  beaiaee  the  provost." 
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ever  imperfect,  were  still  of  real  value  to  the 
people.  They  spread  an  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  masters  in  science  and  letters,  and 
helped  to  supply  the  press  with  literature, 
and  diffuse  knowledge.     T  t     f  th  1 

American  authors  who  att  d  f  m  th 
chief  had  never  passed  th 
course  of  study.  Irving  ha  1  g 
charms  of  his  perfect  styl  f  m  tu  ml 
practice  in  the  newspapers  C  l  HI 
leek,  Drake,  were  self-educated  and  refined. 
Pure  literature,  in  fact,  is  aeldom  taught  in 
collegea,  which  have  usually  been  little  more 
than  professional  schools.  The  chief  aim 
of  education  must  always  be  to  excite  in- 
quiry and  awaken  the  slumbering  faculties. 
A  juat  conception  of  ita  purpose  our  ances- 
tors had  formed.  They  saw  that  there  should 
bo  no  limit  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
hoped  that  a  system  of  instruction  would 
grow  up  among  the  people  that  would 
prove  a  lasting  bond  of  union.  Their  extrav- 
agant vision  has  been  in  part  fulfilled.  The 
common-school  system  has  flowed  from  the 
germs  which  the  Puritans,  Huguenots,  and 
Dutch  planted  in  the  wildernesa,  and  the 
college  is  gradually  aaauming  a  more  popu- 
lar character.'  In  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, with  one  or  perhapa  two  exceptions, 
the  colleges  were  firmly  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress. Harvard  gave  ita  brightest  geniuses 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  its  tranaatlantio 
Hampden  to  fall  at  Bunker  Hill,  its  Adams 
to  found  a  nation.  Yale  was  rigidly  patri- 
otic. Princeton  College,  under  With erspoon, 
formed  a  bulwark  of  independence.  Yet 
the  influence  of  the  colleges  wasonly  a  &int 
impulse  compai'ed  to  that  of  the  general  in- 
telligence of  our  educated  people,  and  that 
atrong  passion  for  liberty  Tthich  had  grown 
np  from  the  simpler  school-house  and  the 
modest  library. 

Books,  which  had  discovered  America  and 
first  disturbed  the  wildernesa,  were  not  want- 
ing to  out  anceators.  The  booksellers  sold 
freely  the  new  works  of  Johnson,  Burke,  or 
the  famona  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  one  Boston 
house  numbered  ten  thousand  volumea  on 
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ita  sholvea.  Several  public  rdiI  private 
libraries  already  existed.  Kalm  mentions 
the  eolIectioQ.  of  excellent  works,  chiefly  Eu- 
glisli,  in  the  public  library  founded  by  Frank- 
lin in  1743  at  Philadelphia.  The  weilthier 
people  of  the  town  paid  forty  shillinRS  our 
rency  in  the  beginning,  beaidea  ten  shillinga 
annually.  Several  smaller  libranes  were 
also  founded  near  it.  Boston  showed  a 
"more  general  tnm  for  music,  painting  and 
the  fine  arts"  than  either  of  the  more  south 
em  tuwns  But  Iiteriture  still  hesitated 
to  flourish  in  the  ^ew  World.  Mathir 
Elwards  sermoni  jamphleta,  nowapipera 
were  the  ihiet  s  urces  of  the  montil  prog 
reaa  of  o  ir  aneestora  It  waa  idle  to  loik 
for  a  Homer  or  'shakspeare  in  so  wild  a 
land  ['  nor  is  it  hkely  that  a  fourth  epic  will 
be  sang  for  many  a  cycle.  But  reading  wis 
a  charaoteriatic  trait  of  the  whole  people 
and  curiosity  and  inquiry  the  chief  tmjiulses 
of  their  civilization.  In  military  iftaira  the 
colonists  had  shown  courage  and  capiiity 
New  England  troops  had  grown  famous  at 
the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  the  siegu  of  Ha- 
vana, and  the  fall  of  Quebec.  WhiletheEu 
glish  ministry  were  denouncing  them  as  a 
feeble  abject  race  more  ntell  go  t  obaerv 
era  in  Englan  1  knew  that  the  colon  sti  v.  ere 
only  cowards  in  cruel  an  I  nhuma  leeds 
Virgin  a  s  troops  had  fou(,ht  bra  el>  n  the 
vrildemess  an  1  W  ashingt  n  woa  the  most 
renow  ed  of  the  colon  al  c  mmanders.  In 
military  ato'es  gina  powd  r  arms  the 
country  was  lefic  ent  nor  11  ta  j  e  pie 
suppose  that  they  would  ever  be  Irawn 
into  another  great  war 

ArouDd  the  thin  line  of  settlements  occu- 
pied by  our  ancestors  a  circle  of  various  and 
almost  hostile  races  hemmed  in  their  prog- 


ress. Between  the  austere  and  Puritanic 
New  Englander  and  the  loose,  profligate,' 
yet  often  courageous  clergy  and  people  of 
Quebec  there  could  bo  no  friendship,  Can- 
ada ref  ised  to  loin  m  the  cause  of  ludepend 
ence  Its  French  population  turned  with 
aversion  from  an  alliance  with  heretics  an  1 
Sasons  To  the  westward  the  Canadian  and 
clerical  influence  govemid  ill  the  In  Inn 
tribes  The  Mississippi  was  held  L>  the 
Spaniards  ind  bj  a  few  English  planters 
who  steidfutlv  refusPd  to  join  the  colo 
nists'  New  Orleans  recently  transferred 
to  bpain  was  at  tost  unwilling  to  sill  arms 
ind  powder  to  the  boats  thit  had  sailed 
down  the  great  river  from  Pittsburg  The 
English  in  West  Florida  were  hostile  to  the 
cobmies  Spanish  Flonda  was  still  nude 
cided  It  waa  with  no  confidence  in  an> 
exterior  aid  that  the  coloniats  looked  out 
upon  their  beleiguered  territory  m  the  hot 
days  of  Julv  1776  On  every  side  around 
them  they  saw  the  impending  horrors  of  a 
war  of  extirpation  Canadi  teemed  with 
military  prepirations  the  saviges  were 
iroused  through  ail  the  wilderness  the  cit 
us  on  the  loast  were  threatened  with  sud 
leu  ruin,  Howe  was  already  landing  on 
Stiten  Island  disunion  toie  the  rinks  of 
the  reformers  lit  on  the  2d  of  July  1776 
a  beU  rang  cheerfully  over  Philadelphia  that 
spoke  the  liberation  of  America.  Samuel 
A  lams  had  won  his  cause.=  The  2d  of  July 
sefmed  to  John  Adams  the  grandest  day  of 
all  the  ages. 


87.    Macgregor,  Pn^reaa  i 


'  Gajarrt.Louialana.Spaoish  Donilnlon.p.lOB.    Pi- 
nallf  the  Spaniards  attack  the  Eoglisb. 

was  Iha  "wedge  of  steel"  that  split  the  bond  between 
England  and  America.  J.  Adams  to  Williflm  Tudor, 
Juno  6, 1811.  So  Jefferson  looked  to  Samuel  Adams 
aa  hig  guide  and  teacher. 
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r'  ia  no  common  century  Compared 
with  its  pradeceasora,  it  appears  rather 
as  a  contrast  than  a  development.  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  its  relation  to  the  past  in  terms 
of  progression,  since  it  may  he  said  to  have 
leaped  into  existence,  and  an  adequate  state- 
ment describes  radical  changes  rather  than 
evolution. 

The  search  for  the  "  lost  arts"  is  an  agree- 
able literary  and  scientific  ramble,  vrith 
nooks  containing  treasures  which  well  re- 
ward the  explorer ;  hut  one's  eyes  must  he 
eadly  ont  of  focus  if  the  distant,  laborious 
ingenuities  of  remote  ages  are  more  distinct 
in  the  field  of  Yision  than  the  majestic  works 
of  the  present.  A  locomotive  is  a  more  preg- 
nant fact  than  a  pyramid  or  a  sculptured 
cavern.  Tbo  subject  is  one  to  which  it  ia 
not  possible  to  do  full  justice,  even  in  a  vol- 
ume,  either  by  a  general  sketch  or  by  par- 
ticular instances.  We  purpose  to  talce  a 
rapid  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  of  me- 
chanical activity,  and  then  to  devote  the 
principal  portion  of  our  spaee  to  details  re- 
specting a  fevr  prominent  subjects,  thereby 
enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  from 
the  sum  of  the  parts,  instead  of  a  superficial 
estimate  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  mul- 
titudinous whole. 

The  inquiry,  whether  it  procdod  by  a  gen- 
eral survey  or  by  investigation  of  detaiihod 
portions,  will  reveal  the  following  facts : 

1.  No  nation  has  had  exclusive  concern  in 
the  production  of  any  one  class  of  inven- 


tions, and  yet  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
of  the  English -speaking  nations  to 
make  a  thorough  exhibit  of  the  mechanical 
progress  of  the  period  under  review. 

2.  Nations  allied  by  ties  of  blood  and  simi- 
larities of  tone,  temper,  taste,  and  opportu- 
nity develop  in  parallel  lines  which  continu- 
ally inosculate.  This  is  well  iUustratod  in 
the  tools  and  methods  of  the  machine-shop. 
England  and  America  are  rich  in  coal  and 
iron,  have  the  same  incentives  to  industry, 
and  the  machines  of  each  are  largely  the 
growth  of  successive  improvements  from  the 
respective  nations,  in  each  of  which  a  host 
of  inventors  are  laboring  at  the  solution  of 
the  same  problems.' 

3.  Peculiar  conditions  of  peoples,  even  of 
the  same  race,  elicit  distinct  varieties  of 
tools  and  methods.  This  diversity  is  exem- 
plified in  the  appliances  used  in  America  for 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  cultivating 
lately  cleared  land,  aa  compared  with  the 
husbandry  implements  of  Britain. 

Our  people  in  the  colonial  period  were 
generally  engaged  in  husbandry,  lumbering, 
trading,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  exports 
were  grain,  meat,  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and 
pelts.  But  few  mechanic  arts  were  carried  on 
systematically,  except  ship-building.     Car- 

1  ItiBOurpnrpoeeInfhl8eerie8totreatot.4raerwan 
progreM  in  the  varions  Belds  of  BcOvity.  But  in  this 
Eeld  o£  Mechanical  Progrpse,  as  io  some  othere,  it  ie 
plainlj  imposflible  to  eiclnde  what  haa  been  accom- 
plished by  other  nations.— Bd. 
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pentrj-,  blacksinitliing,  and  tanning  were 
regular  trades.  In  the  cities  other  indua- 
Iries  engaged  attention,  tint  in  the  country 
the  elotlies,  hats,  and  shoes  of  the  people 
and  the  LamsBB  of  the  horaea  were  made  by 
the  people  at  their  houses  in  the  winter  or 
in  seaBona  of  inclement  ■weather. 

There  were  some  other  iudustriea  in  a  few 
favored  localitiea — some  pajier  milla  in  Maa- 
sachnaetts  and  Penusjlvania,  some  cloth 
millB  at  Boston  and  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Beaver  hats  were  made  in  a  few 
places;  linen,  at  a  settlement  near  Boston; 
glass  waa  manttfactured  in  Maaaaohusetts 
and  New  Hampshire ;  the  hand  card,  the 
spinning- wheel,  and  the  loom  conatitntod 
almost  always  a  part  of  the  farnishmg  of 
country  housea. 

The  roads  were  bad,  the  equipages  clum 
sy,  as  they  were,  indeed,  in  England  it  that 
time.  Twenty-four  gentlemen's  cirriages 
were  owned  in  Philadelphia  in  1761.  Coun 
try  squires  and  patricians  rede  in  their 
coaches  and  four,  or  even  sis,  when  the  jour 
noy  was  long  or  the  season  unprepitious 
PostOiona  and  outriders  were  the  lome  of 
style.  JudgeEeed, of  Pennsylvania  miport- 
«d  a  skillful  "whip"  for  bis  four-in  hand 
The  country  wagons  and  the  agricultuii!  im 
plements  were  rude  and  ineffective.  Carta 
plows,  and  hoea  were  made  by  the  country 
mechanic  of  such  material  as  be  could  pro 
cure,  little  metal  being  used  in  cither 
Strips  of  iron  made  by  hammering  out  old 
borseahoes  were  the  fecings  of  the  wooden 
mould-boards  of  plows.  The  laws  of  England 
had  rigorously  maintained  the  dependence 
of  the  provinces,  forbidding  all  important 
works  in  iron,  and  the  war  found  the  people 
unprepared  to  supply  their  sudden  needs. 
The  war  was  to  a  large  degree  fought  by 
men  in  homespun  and  bunting  shirts,  armed 
with  tbe  frontiors-man'a  trusty  rifle. 

When  peace  tendered  possible  commercial 
and  mechanical  enterprise,  a  new  era  dawn- 
ed. Many  things  which  the  colonists  bad 
cheerfully  imported  from  the  mother  coun- 
try began  to  be  made  at  home,  and  many 
industries  which  bad  been  repressed  by  law 
to  keep  the  colonies  subordinato  aaid  de- 
pendent began  to  be  developed.  In  1787 
tbe  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  built  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  In  1789  Samuel 
Slater  introduced  the  Arkwrigbt  system  of 


mill  spinning.  The  exportation  of  machin- 
ery ftom  England  was  succeaafully  prevent- 
ed, and  Slater  was  obliged  to  make  tbe  card- 
ing, drawing,  roving,  and  spinning  mechan- 
ism from  memory.  In  1783  Oliver  Evans 
bad  introduced  bia  improvements  in  grain 
mills,  and  a  few  years  afterward  his  steam- 
engine — tbe  first  double-acting  higb-presa- 
ure  steam-engine  on  record.  In  1786  Rum- 
sey,  and  in  1788  Ktch,  had  their  boats  on 
tbe  Potomac  and  Delaware  respectively.  In 
1787  Jacob  Perkins  had  bis  nail-eutting  ma- 
chines and  dies  for  coin.  In  1794  Whitney's 
cotton-gin,  and  in  1797  Wbittemore'a  card- 
sticking  machine,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
totton  interest.     Other  inventions  followed 

The  progress  above  noted  occurred  within 
fifteen  years  after  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  It 
IB  doubtful  whether  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
there  were  more  than  two  steam-engines  in 
tbe  thirteen  colonies,  one  at  Passaic,  New 
Jersev  the  other  in  Philadelphia.  TheNew- 
comen  engine  waa  as  yet  only  partially  sup- 
planted by  the  Watt,  and  offered  but  raod- 
ente  inducements  for  any  purpose  except 
pumping  water  frem  copper  and  lead  mines, 
whoso  rich  ores  paid  for  the  wasteful  use  of 
wood  or  coal. 

The  great  advance  in  machinery,  and  es- 
pecially our  own  active  part  in  it,  is  very  re- 
cent Peraons  yet  alive  remember  the  first 
crossing  of  tbe  Atlantic  by  a  steamboat,  tbe 
Savannah.  Those  yet  in  tbe  prime  of  life 
recollect  the  opening  of  the  first  railway 
to  passenger  traffic.  Horatio  Allen  drove 
tbe  first  locomotive  which  was  imported. 
Thus  tbe  centnry  under  consideration,  from 
a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  most  readily 
segregated  from  its  predecessors.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that  at  its  com- 
mencement tbe  coal  of  England  was  scarce- 
ly valued  except  for  household  usea.  Aa  to 
the  coal  of  America,  its  extent  and  its  util- 
'ere  not  even  auspected.  Machinery  aa 
was  not.  The  stbam-engine  of  New- 
n  was  pumping  in  some  few  mines  in 
England.  This  engine  condensed  its  steam 
the  cylinder  beneath  tbe  piston,  cooling 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  using  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  as  a  means  of 
producing  a  partial  vacuum,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  value  of  tbe  atmospheric  pressure 
above  tbe  piston.     Tbe  duty  or  valuable  ef- 
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feet  of  the  Newcomen  engine 
5,500,000  pounds  of  water  raised  one  foot 
high  by  one  Iju^liel  of  Welsh  coal.  Watt's 
inventions  were  nia^e  betwien  the  years 
1769  and  1784,  and  before  the  year  leOO  the 
duty  of  the  CorniBh  engine  was  q^nadmpled ; 
by  1840  it  was  again  quadmpled.  Watt  add- 
ed to  the  steam-engine  the  sepnrafe  condenser 
and  the  otr-jmrnp.  By  the  former  he  avoided 
the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  before  each  ef- 
fective stroke  of  the  piston ;  by  the  latter 
he  made  the  vaenum  more  perfect  He  8ub 
seqnontly  made  the  idditions  ofthepmaJlel 
molWB,  of  the  steam  jaclel  to  the 
cyhnder,  and  of  the  cyhndet  eorer 
and  made  the  steam  act  positively 
against  the  piston,  instead  of  mere 
1         ■   g  't  to  produce  a  vacuum 
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la  used  preaanre  of 

m     n    h     sideH  of  the  piston 

then  he  increased  the 

g  h         he  parts  the  rapidrtj 

h        ro     ,  and  the  pressure  of 

h  m      Coal,  the  blick  slave, 

had  )e        h  ined  below  ftom  time 

mm  m  na    and  Watt  contnied  a 

way  of  setting  hun  to  work      Up  to 

this  period  there  had  been  scarcely 

any  progress ;  -ifter  it  hosts  of  m 

ventions  crowd  upon  the  scpjio  and 

clamor  for  notice      The  Wilt  pi 

riod  inaugurates  the  ccnturywhoii 

progress  in  the  mech  inu   arti  i 

under  consideration 

The  utilization  of  coal  in  th^ 
production  of  steam  for  dnviiir, 
machinery  is  the  turning  point  m 
the  history  of  mechanical  develop 
raent,  and  made  possible  improve 
ments  in  various  other  directions 


If  there  had  been  no  Watt,  Smeaton,  Ark- 
wright,  Hargreaves,  Cartwright,  Cort,  Mur- 
doch, Whitney,  Trevethiek,  and  Stephen- 
son, the  victory  of  Colonel  Clive  at  Plassey 
might  not  have  proved  the  precursor  of  the 
occupation  of  the  whole  of  Hindoatan.  But 
for  the  machinery  which  by  gradual  accre- 
tions gave  to  England  an  increased  powei; 
of  production  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
China  to  her  industrial  forces,  the  farther 
works  of  Clive,  the  victories  of  Hastings, 
ComwaUi8,Wellesley,Napier,Hardinge,and 
Goiigh,  would  not  have  occurred,  and  in 
their  places  would  have  been  mere  raids  or 
desultory  expeditions,  half  commercial  and 
half  military,  after  the  first  bnrat  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation. 

This  accession  of  labor  was  in  a  shape 
more  tense  and  patient  than  even  the  en- 
during Chinaman,  for  its  muscles  were  of 
iron,  its  food  could  be  dug  from  the  earth, 
and  when  at  last  worn  out,  it  could  bo 
worked  over  again,  and  had  not  to  be  boxed, 
Uheled,  and  sent  back  ti)  be  deposited  near 
the  tablets  of  its  ancestors. 
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The  capacity  of  the  steajn-enginea  o£  Eii- 
gland  may  he  otherwise  stated.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  great  Pyramid  of  Ohizeh  oe- 
eupioU  the  labor  of  100,000  men  for  twenty 
years  in  the  erection  alone.  The  eteam- 
engines  of  England,  worked  l)y  36,000  men, 
would  raise  the  same  quantity  of  material 
to  the  same  height  in  eighteen  hours.  Thus 
reeltoning  ten  hours  to  the  day,  and  three 
hundred  working  days  to  the  year,  three 
thousand  pyramids  might  be  erected  by  the 
steam-power  of  England  in  the  period  c 
pied  by  the  builders  of  that  of  Ghizeh. 

The  multiplication,  in  the  course  of  years, 
by  flftyfold  of  the  working  power  of  En- 
gland caused  such  an  enormous  increase  of 
material  that  privy  councils,  armies,  and 
fleets  Tied  with  each  other  in  explorations 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Northwest  Passage, 
which  has  a  literature  and  a  history  of  its 
own — a  history  esnltant  and  yet  sad— only 
meant  a  short  road,  to  India  around  one  end 
of  that  terribly  long  continent  which  barred 
Europe  from  sailing  westward  to  Asia. 

There  is  no  more  truthful  accessible  test 
of  the  comparative  ingenuity  of  periods  in  a 
given  country  than  the  number  of  patents 
granted  therein.  Our  national  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  only  since  1790, 
but  that  of  England  is  much  older.  The 
following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  patents 
granted  in  decades  for  the  two  centuries. 

Previous  to  1790  patents  were  granted  by 
individual  States,  as  to  Fulton,  Fitch,  Kum- 
sey,  Evans,  and  others. 
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The  factory  system  is  the  growth  of  the 
century  now  closing.  When  Eicbard  Ark- 
wright  was  traveling  over  the  hills  of  Lan- 
cashire, buying  the  tresses  of  the  country 
lasses  to  make  wigs,  and  Hargreaves  was 
working  at  the  rudimentary  carding-ma- 
chine,  the  artisans  of  tlie  country  worked 
each  in  his  little  shop.  The  wool-stapler 
dealt  out  his  lots  of  wool  to  the  carders  and 
spinners,  who  took  it  home  and  returned  the 
agreed-upon  quality  and  weight  of  yam ;  to 


another  set  of  workmen  the  yam  was  ap- 
portioned for  weaving;  other  tradesmen 
finished  the  work.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed with  the  hardware  makers  and  iron- 
mongers i  the  nailers  of  Wolverhampton,  the 
artificers  of  Birmingham,  the  cutlers  of 
Sheffield,  the  carpet- weavers  of  Axmiuster— 
each  received  at  his  house  a  quota  of  mate- 
rial such  as  he  or  his  family  could  make  up 
in  a  few  days,  and  returned  the  finished  work 
to  his  employer.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
this  may  have  been  managed,  for  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  the 
busuaess  of  boot  and  shoe  making  has  been 
aggregated  into  factories  and  performed  by 
machinery. 

In  the  fhctory  the  labor-saving  machines 
which  have  superseded  the  laborious  hand 
operations  are  employed  in  great  numbers 
with  comparatively  few  attendants.  The 
steam-engine,  fed  by  coal  and  water,  or  the 
water-wheel,  provides  the  power  required, 
and  the  duty  of  the  attendant  is  to  supply 
the  constantly  recurring  need  for  fresh  ma- 
terials, to  mend  breaks,  or  repair  faults.  In- 
stead of  being  a  mere  fashioner  of  a  piece  at 
a  time,  the  workman  becomes  a  supervisor 
of  nearly  automatic  machinery,  whose  appe- 
tite for  material  he  is  required  to  anticipate 
and  satisfy,  and  whose  occasional  eccentrici- 
ties it  is  his  doty  to  correct. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture furnishes  the  best  and  perhaps  earliest 
example  of  the  factory  system.  Arkwright 
appears  to  have  worked  at  his  cotton  ma- 
chinery for  several  yeaM,  and  in  company 
with  several  partners,  who  successively  fur- 
nished means  and  then  tired  of  the  project, 
before  he  erected  the  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  was  worked  by  horse-power.  This 
mill  was  erected  in  1770 ;  another  one  was 
established  in  1771,  in  which  the  machinery 
was  driven  by  a  water-wheel.  So  new  was 
the  idea  of  employing  other  than  hand  or 
foot  labor  that  his  spinning-machine  was 
long  known  as  the  "water-frame,"  and  the 
product  as  the  "water-twist."  His  other 
improvements  were  patented  in  17J5,  and 
thus  the  century  starts  with  Mr.  Arkwright 
upon  the  track,  leading  in  a  race  the 
success  of  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of 
our  commercial  and  social  systems. 

Arkwright,  in  spite  of  fraudulent  tres- 
passers and  expensive  lawsuits,  lived  to  see 
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the  perfect  triumph  of  his  ingenuity  and 
Beduloas  cate.  His  snits  developed  the  ton 
ditiuns  aud  eitnationa  which  taxed  the  wib 
dom  of  the  judges,  and  eUcited  the  deciaiona 
liud  maxima  that  have  given  shape  to  the 
patent  system  of  England  aud  the  United 
States.  Arkwright  v.  Kightingale,  the  King 
!J.  Arkwright,  are  cases  that  form  the '  hiid 
pan"  of  the  Patent  Law. 

We  shall  see  how  well  the  fact'*  of  the 
various  branches  of  invention  arrange  them 
selves  within  the  period  we  are  considering 
— how  the  rank  and  file  of  inventions  away 
themselyes  in  battalions,  brigades,  diviB 
ions,  on  one  side  of  the  hne  chronolo£[ical 
Turn  wo  to  steami  in  its  original  form  as  a 
pumping  engine,  or  to  its  suhseciuent  duties 
as  a  transporting  agent  on  wat<tr  or  on  the 
laud,  or  as  a  driver  of  machinery ;  or  look 
we  abroad  to  other  lines  of  enterprise  aud 
iudustry — the  mauufaoture  of  cotton  and 
wool,  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
iron,  wood-working  machinery,  h^draulir 
engiueering,  the  manufacture  and  apphca- 
tions  of  gas,  electricity  in  its  various  forms 
and  applications,  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments of  measurement  and  precision,  do- 
mestic machinery — we  find  that  each  group 
forms  in  regimental  order  within  the  bounds 
we  have  indicatod. 

This,  though  unexampled,  was  not  torta- 
itons ;  the  time  was  ripe.  Yet  there  was 
hut  alight  indication  beforehand  of  the  new 
departure,  It  was  as  if  hy  a  mystenoua  im- 
pulse all  started  at  once,  the  utilization  of 
the  buried  stores  of  coal  by  means  of  the 
Watt  engine  being  the  great  fact  of  the 
new  dispensation 

The  held  is  too  great  to  give  even  a  brief 
account  of  each  di\iann,  and  a  few  must 
be  selected  as 
examples  fr>m 
which  the  gener 
al  progress  may 
be  deduced. 
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er  disinclined  a  citizen  may  be  to  blister  his 
hands  by  chopping  fire-wood  or  mauUng 
rails  he  freely  admits  the  respectability  of 
the  employment  aud  its  ancient  fame.  Ad- 
mitting, then  the  precedence  of  the  hus- 
bandman, we  will  first  look  at  the  principal 
agocultural  tool — the  plow. 

This  tool  has  never  outgrown  its  tescm- 
blmce  to  the  forked  limb  which  was  first 
used  it  a  hoe  ind  then  as  a  plow.  With 
Buch  tools  as  they  could  muster,  men  shaped 
the  tough  limbs  and  crotches  of  trees 
into  implements.  The  forked  piece  (A)  was 
tnmmed  and  became  the  hoe  (B),  a  thong 
binding  the  handle  and  hlado  portions  to 
prei  cut  their  splitting  apart.  We  give  pic- 
tures (C)  of  two  ancient  Egyptian  hoea  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  A  similar  one  may 
ho  seen  in  the  Abbott  Museum,  New  York. 
Two  suitable  aticks  (D)  were  notched  and 
lashed  together.  Two  other  resources  of  a 
people  destitute  of  metal  are  shown  (E,  F), 
one,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  blade 
made  of  a  scapula,  the  other  made  of  a  wal- 
rus tooth  on  a  handle.  It  is  shown  (G,  H,  1) 
how  men  made  plows  from  similar  mate- 
rials ;  one  limh  formed  the  share,  the  other 
the  beam ;  or  (as  in  I)  one  the  beam  aud 
the  other  the  handle  aaid  sole,  with  a  point 
which  forms  the  share. 

The  aetual  change  in  the  plow  for  more 
than  thirty  centuries  has  been  but  local. 
The  greater  part  of  the  world  uses  a  plow 
much  like  those  pictured  on  the  palaces  of 
Thebes.  Those  used  in  our  colonial  period 
were  a  very  slight  departure  from  that  pat- 
tern. The  plow  was  of  wood ;  it  was  formed 
of  pieces  whose  shape  adapted  them  to  be- 
come parts  of  the  structure.  The  beam, 
standard,  and  handles — if  the  plow  had  two. 


There 
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A,  an  Eflat  Indian  plovf.  B,  a  modem  Egyptian  plow. 
C,  a  Mexican  plow.  D,a  ChlneBepJow.  E,ananc<eiit 
Briliih  Implement,  which  yet  aarvives  in  the  western 
wilda  of  Scotland,  The  latter  la  pointed  with  Iron, 
and  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Imlt-longve  plow 
more  familiar  to  men  of  TS  Ihan  to  the  farmer  of  the 

which  was  not  always  the  case — were  of 
seasoned  stuff;  the  mould-board  was  a  hloik 
of  wood  which  had  a  winding  grain  approx 
imating  the  curve  required. 

The  aecompanjiug  figorea  show  1  num. 
her  of  plows  yet  used  in  some  foreign  eoun 
tries.  Tliese  differ  in  no  essential  resject 
fromplows  shown  on  the  tombs  ofEgvpt  the 
vases  of  Etmria,  the  bass-reliefs  of  Creeee 
and  the  medals  of 
Rome.  The  plows  of 
the  south  of  Frauce, 
of  Spain,  of  Calabria, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Syria  are  very  simi- 
lar. 

The   plo^ 
past  is  nm 


abandoned  by  na,  and  we  have  a  new  tool  of 
a  difl  ent  material,  still,  however,  preserv- 
ngth  peculiar  family  feature ;  ttwillnever 
g  t  o  r  the  resemblance  to  that  primordial 
Imb 

Th  plow  of  1776  was  all  of  wood  except 
th  w  ought  iron  sbaie  and  some  bolts  and 
n  t  whereby  the  paits  were  fastened  to- 
g  th  The  standard  rose  nearly  verijcal- 
1  ha  ug  attacbed  to  it  the  beam  and  the 
ole  1  oe  On  the  nose  of  the  beam  hung 
th  levis ,  the  mould  bo'jrd  and  shire  were 
att  bed  to  a  frame  braced  between  the 
Ih  m  and  the  sole  The  wtoden  mould 
1  d  was  sometimes  plated  with  shLCt- 
n  by  strips  made  by  hammering  out 
1 1  horseshoes  i  clump  of  sron  shaped 
1  k  a  half  spear  formed  the  point.  It  was 
kn  wn  as  a  "bull plow,"  "bull-tongue,"  or 
1  hare"  plow.  Two  pins  in  tho  stand- 
l  f  rmcd  the  handles,  and  it  required  the 
t  ngth  of  a  man  to  manage  it.  The  work 
w        1  wly  and  ill  performed  by  cattle. 

Th  shovel  plow,  which  until  lately  was 
the  p  mcipal  plow  of  tho  South,  and  is  yot 
la  g  1  used  in  furrowing  out  ground  for 
hoed  rops,  such  as  com,  cane,  and  potatoes, 
an  1  m  tending  the  same,  is  clearly  a  deriva- 
t       fr  m  the  old  crotched  stick. 

Tl  order  of  improvement  is  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Some  time  in  the  laet  century  a  cer- 
tain plow  was  imported  into  England,  prob- 
ably from  Flanders,  which  had  been  long 
far  in  advince  of  England  in  gardening  an  1 
hortKUlture  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  get 
salads  from  Flanders  as  a  change  fi«m  the 
interminable  beef  an  I  beer  This  imple 
ment  was  kc<  wn  as  the  Botlurham  plow 
but  whether  the  name  was  a  corruption  of 
Rotterdam  no  one  kniws  It  was  a  ver* 
tidy  unplprntut  m  sliape  but  was  all  ot 
wood  with  the  exception  of  a  sheet  iron 
cotenng  to  the  woik  ng  parts  This  re 
qinred  freiuent  renewal  Jame^  Small 
of  Beniickshire    valand   intr  dmed  tho 


of  the 
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plow  (a)  with  a  cast  iron  monld-board  and  a 
wrought  iron  share.  His  was  the  first  cast 
iron  plow.  He  made  the  shares  also  of  laat 
iron  in  1785. 

Thomaa  Jefferson  from  1788  to  1713  stud 
led  and  experimented  to  determine  the  prop 
or  shape  of  the  mould-board  to  do  the  w  ork 
effectively  and  offer  the  least  resistanti 
treating  it  as  consisting  of  a  hfting  wedge 
and  an  npsetting  wedge,  with  an  tasy  con 

Newbold,  of  Burlington,  Kew  Jorsev,  m 
1797  patented  a  plow  with  a  mould  board, 
Hhare,  and  land-side  all  cast  together 

Peacock  in  his  patent  of  1807  caat  his 
plow  in  three  pieces,  the  point  of  the  lolter 
entering  a  notch  in  the  breast  of  the  sh  ire 

Kansome,  of  Ipswich,  England  m  1B03 
chilled  the  cast  shares  on  the  nndir  side,  so 
that  they  might  icep  sharp  by  weir 

Jethro  Wood,  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 
New  York,  patented  improvements  m  ISlt* 
He  made  the  best  and  most  popular  plow  (6) 
of  its  day,  and  was  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  skill  and  onterpris^j  but  lost  hia  fortune 
in  developing  his  invention  and  defending 
his  rights.  He,  however,  overestimated  the 
extent  of  novelty  in  his  invention.  He 
ecema  to  have  thoaght  it  the  first  iron  plow. 
Its  peculiar  merit  consisted  in  the  mode  of 
securing  the  east  iron  portions  together  by 
lugs  and  locking  pieces,  doing  away  with 
screw-bolts  and  much  weight,  complexity, 
and  expense.  Wood  did  more  than  any  oth- 
er person  to  drive  out  of  use  the  onmbroua 
contrivances  common  throughout  the  coun- 
try, giving  a  Ughter,  cheaper,  and  more  ef- 
fective implement.  It  was  the  first  plow  in 
which  the  parts  most  exposed  to  wear  could 


c  Cihbsa 

he  renewed  m  the  htld  by  the  sub^jtitution 
ot  cist  pieces. 

In  1B20  Tunothv  Pickering,  of  Salem 
MissaLhasetts  hrat  recogmzed  the  impor 
tance  ot  straight  transverse  Imes  on  the 
mould  board  The  shipe  was  snch  thit  it 
might  be  cut  from  a  conical  fmatuui. 

In  1854  the  Gibbs  plow  (e)  had  its  straight 
transverse  lines  horizontal,  the  surface  from 
which  it  might  be  cut  being  a  cylinder  with 
its  axis  horizontal. 

The  Howard  plow  shows  the  favorite  style 
of  plow  in  England.  The  long  stilts  give 
groat  power  to  the  plowman.  The  wheels 
determine  the  depth  accurately,  except  in 
short  and  sudden  rises  and  hollows. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  mi- 
nor improvements  of  this  implement,  great 
as  is  the  snm  of  their  importance — the  roll- 
ing colter,  the  wheel  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  sliding  sole,  adaptations  for  setting 
the  plow  for  depth  and 
for  land,  to  prevent 
clogging,  etc. 

Aaron  Smith,  of  En- 
gland, first  made  that 
form  of  double  plow 
which  has  a  small 
advance  share  and 
mould-board  to  turn 
over  the  sod,  followed 
by  the  usual  share  and 
mould-board  to  invert 
the  furrow-slice,  and 
thus  completely  bury 
the  surface  soil.    It  is 
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now  much  used  in  England,  and  is  especial- 
ly made  by  Kansome.  In  the  West  it  is 
called  the  double  Michigan  plow. 

Siibstitutes  for  the  plow  are  found  in 
spading  machines,  wliioli  aim  to  do  tJie  work 
more  in  the  order  of  hand  spading,  which 
is  confessedly  better  than  plowing.  They 
are  not  likely  to  snpersedo  plows.  Other 
forms  of  substitutes  are  the  vatjotta  cultiva- 
tors, known  by  the  local  namoa  of  ffrvbbei 
Bcarijwrs,  kone-hoea,  etc.,  their  action  being 
to  drag  teeth  or  small  shares  through  the 
ground  to  loosen  and  aerate  it,  giving  i 
tOth  suitable  for  sowing  or  planting.  They 
are  also  used  for  stirring  the  ground 
the  balks  between  rows  of  growing  plants, 
known  as  hoed  crops,  such  as  com,  cam 
potatoes,  but  the  more  a  man  sticks  to  liis 
cultivator,  and  the  less  he  bothers  with 
the  hoe,  the  better  will  be  the  result,  if  the 
amount  of  the  planting  be  large. 

The  steam-plow  has  proved  a  success  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  Few  are  at 
work  in  the  United  States ;  many  hundreds 
in  England.  A  la^e  number  were  sent  to 
Egypt,  where  the  Khedive  is  determined  to 
be  a  second  Pharaoh  on  the  old  order  an- 
nounced by  Joseph,  who  bought  the  per- 
sonal property,  then  the  land,  then  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  rented  the  land  to  them  for  a 
fifth  of  the  produce — the  same  share  as 
Solomon  received  for  his  vineyard. 

Steam-plows  are  constructed  on  several 
principles : 

It  engine  dragging  plows ;  this 


layet. 


3.  A  pair  of  engines  on  trucks  on  the  sides 
of  the  field,  and  dragging  gangs  of  plows 


back  and  forth,  the  engines  moving  a  piece 
ahead  between  each  pull.  The  cut  shows  a 
modified  form  with  a  single  engine,  endless 
rope,  and  a  traveling  truck  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field  to  carry  the  pulley  over 
which  the  rope  runs  and  returns. 

3.  A  single  engine,  and  ropea  so  arranged 
around  the  field  on  bearers,  known  as  jior- 
ters,  as  to  drag  the  plow-gang  in  any  re- 
quired direction  toy  suitably  changing  the 
position  of  the  porters  which  determine  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  rope. 

The  improvements  in  seeding  machines 
and  grain  drills  have  effected  a  saving  of 
seed,  more  careful  planting  or  sowing,  aud 
greater  economy  in  labor. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers  toiled 
in  the  harvest  field  with  the  sickle.  In 
Flanders  they  had  a  kind  of  cradle  known 
as  the  Hainault  scythe,  but  it  was  unknown 
to  English  -  speaking  peoples.  The  bent 
hack,  the  gathering  lett  irm,  and  the  sweep 
jng  sickle  pamfallv  reaped  the  bunches  of 
grain,  which  were  thrown  into  help's  lirge 
enough  to  form  gavels  for  binding  The 
cradle  viv  a  greit  improvement  upon  the 
sickle,  the  long  ind  deep  reaching  blade 
of  the  gram  scythe,  aided  by  the  fingers  of 
the  cradle,  making  a  progress  in  the  harvest 
lield  which  lefli  the  sickle  and  leaping-hook 
far  in  the  rear. 

The  American  War  of  Independence  was 
not  long  over  before  attempts  were  made  to 
construct  machines  which  would  bring  into 
use  horse  labor  as  a  substitut*  for  the  severe 
hand- work. 

The  reaping  machine  has  attained  its 
present  degree  of  completeness  after  seven- 
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ty-five  years  of  persistent  efibrt.  General 
attention  had.  been  bnt  little  directed  to  the 
subject  nntil  the  year  1851,  when  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  London  the  American  nia- 
ehines  created  mucli  escitement,  and  caused 
the  forgotten  experiments  of  half  a  century 
to  be  withdrawn  from  their  liniboes  and  ex- 
hibited to  cool  the  enthuBiasm  of  "  those  for- 
eigners." Exporimenta  in  reaping  machines 
had  been  pnrsneii  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  Britain  thin  in  the  United  States  until 
withm  a  then  uimparatively  reci  nt  period , 
but  the  esaentiil  features  which  stoured 

The  hrst  reaping  machine  on  record  is 
that  described  bj  PhD\  about  a  d  60  and 
by  Palladius  some  centum  8  later  It  is 
stitod  by  these  authors  to  have  been  used 
m  Gdul,  the  tormer  writer  siys  m  the  ex 
tensive  plains  in  that  part  known  as  Eb-e 
tia.  It  ions  sted  of  a  cart  pushed  by  an  o-i, 
and  hiTing  a  comb  like  bir  m  front  which 
stripped  off  the  eirs  of  the  wheat  and  al- 
lowed them  to  fall  into  the  box  while  the 
straw  remained  on  th  ground  It  was 
used  m  level  places  anl  where  the  straw 
Wis  not  wintod  for  winter  fodder  The 
implement  has  been  re  mvented  after  the 
lipse  of  fourteen  centuries  and  is  now 
use!  as  a      header    for  grthenng  closer 

After  this  Gallic  implement  there  is  a  long 
gaj  ind  the  lirst  machine  or  rather  sug- 
gestion of  the  moderliH  s  thit  of  P'tt  'n 
I'ae  wh  ch  ha  1  a  eyl  n  ler  w  h  rows  of 
combs  or     npjles     wh       tore  off   h    ears 


and  discharged  them  into  the  bos   of  the 
machine. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  poipose  to  show  the  cu- 
mulative charaeter  of  invention,  and  also  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  aim 
seems  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular  direction 
for  a  long  course  of  years ;  then  the  germ  of 
the  eventual  success  enters  unexpectedly, 
and  remains  unnoticed  for  a  period,  after 
which  the  iuterest  is  transferred  to  the  pre- 
viously overlooked  type,  which  in  its  imma- 
ture form  gave  little  prospect  of  snecese. 

i  or  about  twoacore  years  attention  waa 
principally  directed  to  revolving  cutters  or 
systems  of  revolving  blades.  The  motion 
of  the  cutting  apparatus  being  derived  irom 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  wheels  supporting 
the  implement,  it  naturally  occurred  to  con- 
nect the  axle  or  wheels  with  a  rotary  cutter, 
and  liter  with  an  oscillating  one,  which  had 
its  analogues  in  the  swing  of  the  acythe  and 
the  reach  of  the  sickle.  The  first  recipro- 
cating knife  was  in  1832. 

As  to  the  mode  of  attaching  the  horses,  it 
■«  as  almost  oniversally  deemed  necessary  to 
hitch  them  behind  the  implement,  which 
thej  pushed  before  them.  Up  to  1823  bnt 
foar  inventors  hitched  the  team  in  front  of 
the  miploment.  As  soon  as  this  idea  did 
occur  to  inventors,  they  made  the  horse  walk 
alongside  the  swath  out  by  the  knives,  con- 
stituting what  is  known  as  the  ^de  cut. 

In  1806  Gladstone,  of  England,  patented 
h's  f  0  t-d  aft  md  cut  revolving  knife  mi- 
chine  A  egment  bar  v  i  fi  g  gathered 
I  the  gra  n  and  hcl  1  the  straw  while  the  kn  fo 
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cat  it,  the  fingers  haviog  th  ft  n  t  n  f 
shear  blades.  The  forwaid  d  aft  w  b  aL  o 
adopted  by  Mann  in  1820  and  1  y  Ogl  f 
England,  in  1823,  who  ali  w  th  fir  t  p 
rocaUng  knife  bar.  Itisth  tjp  fth 
eessftii  machines,  but  was  constructed  so 
poorly  that  its  merits  never  became  appar- 
ent. It  was  drawn  by  horses  in  advance; 
the  cutter  bar  prqjtclfd  at  the  side,  and  it 
had  a  red  to  gather  the  grain  to  the  cntter. 
The  machine  had  a  grain  platform,  which 
was  tilted  to  drop  the  gaveL  This  was  the 
a  td  pp  Id  182b  BeU  m.  d  w  ki  g 
m    h]  It     as  pnsh  d  bf f       th    h    se; 

thgaiw  thyj  h    i   g     n 

pi    t       Ithlagrm       IthgtnfU 
p  }    ed  i   3    p        wh    h    ir- 

edtft      ddb         Ittt!        d 
In  1828  Samnel  Lane,  of  Maine,  combined 
the  reaper  and  the  tliresher. 

In  1833  HusBey,  of  Maryland,  made  the  iirat 
valuable  harvester.  It  had  open  fingers, 
with  the  knife  reciprocating  in  the  space. 
The  open-topped  slotted  finger  was  patented 
by  Hussey  in  1847.  The  cutter  bar  was  ou 
a  hinged  frame. 

In  1834  M'Cormick,  of  Virginia,  patented 
his  reaper,  which,  with  various  improve- 
ments in  1845  and  1R47  reeeived  n  Council 
medil  it  the  Lo  I 
Worlds   Fair     n    Ifi; 


the  gr  in  which  was  laid  over 

to  the     utter  by  i  revolving 

re  1      A  (finder  wa-i  used  on 

h   nd   ttheplattjim     The 

dr         and  raker  had  seita  on 

.  hue 

In  1849  H-unes   of  Illinois 

u  J   ud  d  the  frame  cirr\ing 

th        n  0  tr  reel  and  cutter 

t     th     a  lis  of  the  1h  inng 

wh    la  and  hinged  the  frame 

to  th    t  ngue   ao  that  it  wis 

ap  bl       f  turning  npou  its 

1    a   ug  1  ymc  ins  of  a  lever  to 

1     at    and  depress  the  cutter 

n      1851  n      ly  lOOC  pitents  have  been 

gr  nt  d  n  th   Un  ted  States  for  harvesters 

and    tta  hm  uts  th      f  r 

In  th  su  m  f  1  5  at  a  lompetitive 
t  1  f  ap  rs  ab  utf  rtymilesfwrnPins 
France  three  machmes  -n  ere  exhibite  1  from 
Ameriia  Enf,land  ind  Algiers  The  f  How 
ing  was  the  result  m  a  field  of  oats  the 
American  n  achine  cut  m  acre  in  twent\ 
two  mmntes  the  Enj,lish  machine  cut  an 
acre  m  aist>  six  minutes  the  Algerian 
ma<hine  cut   m  acre  in  seventy  two  mm 

Some  of  the  subsequent  improvements 
miy  he  enumerated  as  follows  The  Sylla 
lud  Adlra"  patcjit  (1853)  I -jving  a  latter 
bar  hinged  to  a  frame  whiih  is  m  turn 
hinged  to  tl  e  main  frame  This  is  the  prin 
cipaJ  feature  of  the  Aultman  and  Miller 
oi  BuLkcye  harvester  The  combined 
rake  and  reel  of  the  Dorsey  machine(1856) 
sweeping  in  a  genenl  horizontal  direttion 
across  the  qnadrantal  platform.  The  "  Hen- 
derson" rake,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Wood"  machine  (1860),  having  a  chain  be- 
low the  platform,  which  carries  the  rake  in 
a  curved  path.  The  Sieberling  "dropper" 
(1861),  which  is  a  slatted  platform  vibrating 
to  discharge  the  gavel     The  Whtele    \  at 


Ths 


a  1  t 


s  ckle  edged  sect  nal 
knife  rec  procited  b 
crank  and  p  tman  1  y 
gear  connect  on  t  th 
Inve  wheel  on  wh  ch 
the  frame  rested  spear 
shaped  fingers  gathered 
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entfl,  which  constitute  the  "Champion   ma 
chine  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  threshing  machine  first  saw  the  bght 
in  1786.  It  waa  invented  by  Andrew  Meikle 
of  Tyningham,  East  Lothian,  Sootlind  It 
is  true  that  attempt")  had  heen  male  by 
Menziea  m  1732  and  fitirHng  in  r^H  bnt 
tliey  proceeded  on  a  wrong  principle  and 
were  abandoned.  Menzies's  liad  a  series  tf 
teTolving  flaile,  and  Stirhng'a  had  a  cyhnder 
with  amn  upon  a  vertical  shaft  running  at 
high  Yclcicity.     Mnikle  invented  the  drum 


with  beaters  a  j,  p  n  h  t 
eheaf,  which  w  f  1  b  tw  n  11  rs  TJ 
English  improvement  was  to  make  the  beat- 
ing drum  work  in  a  concave  known  ae  the 
breaeting,  the  grain  and  straw  being  acutcli- 
ed  and  mbbed  between  the  two  and  carried 
to  the  aliaker,  which  removed  the  straw  ftom 
the  grain  and  chaff,  a  large  amount  of  grain 
alao  falling  through  the  bars  of  the  concave. 
The  American  improvement  npon  this 
consists  mainly — beaides  nnmerona  details 
which  secure  speed,  lightness,  and  effeetive- 
tt  having  upon  the  drum,  spikes  or 


teeth  which  paaa  between  fixed  apike^  on 
the  concave  the  gram  in  the  straw  being 
Bnl^ucted  to  a  aevero  beatmg  an  1  rubbing 
action  aa  it  passes  m  a  zigzag  Cdirse  be- 
tween the  two  being  cirried  b\  the  teeth 
of  the  dmm  The  latter  is  now  usually  a 
skeleton  cylinder  of  iron  btrs  with  awird 
shaped  spikes  secured  by  thnaled  tangs 
ind  nnta  The  front  edgea  of  the  spikea 
are  roimded  and  smooth  to  prevent  break 
ing  of  the  grain  the  spikes  of  the  eoncive 
have  smooth  edges  presented  toward  the 
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Bive.  The  Amonian  machine ^s as  driven bj 
a  portable  engine  of  sis  horse-power,  and 
sixty-four  bushels  of  wheat  per 
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liour;  448  iDushels  of  barley  were  threshed 
in  six  hours,  nearly  treble  the  work  of  the 
English  cunipeting  machines,  and  the  giaut 
in  mucli  cleaner  condition. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Times,  Mr  Mow 
bray  Morris,  himself  witnessed  the  open 
tion,  aud  wrote  as  follows  in  an  editorial  of 
the  following  day,  November  1,  1853  r 

"  The  machine,  which  is  portable,  weigha  onlyfour- 
Uen  handrea-weight,  threahes  easily,  and  withonl 

tnms  out  the  grain  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket It  ia  therefore  alKiut  twice  as  light  In  draught  as 
the  liElileBt  of  our  machines  of  the  same  deecripHon ; 
does  as  much  If  not  more  work  than  the  best  of  them, 
and,  with  much  less  power,  dreeees  the  grain,  which 
they  do  not,  and  can  be  profitably  disponed  of  at  Ices 

money  than  our  Ijoplement-makerfl  charge. We 

bnlld  thraahing-maehinea  strong  and  dear  enongh  and 
tiemsndonely  heaiy  either  to  work  or  to  dra  V  The 
American  farmer  demands  and  gets  a  mach  i 


o  buy  or 


o  pnll  at 


which  runs  on  coach  and  not  wagon  wheels  i 
nithont  breaklag  the  heart  of  the  power  tl  at  drives  t 
yields  the  largest  and  most  aatlsfactoty  reanlls.  Noth 
Ing,  therefore,  can  better  illnstrate  the  d  fference  in 
mechanical  genius  In  the  two  conntrlee  than  thla  grain 
separator  aa  compojed  with  Its  British  ilvals. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  apparent 
perversity  with  which  the  British  ret  im  flat 
beaters  instead  of  the  teeth  is  that  m  luiny 
parts  of  Britain  there  is  a  profitable  imrket 
for  trussed  straw ;  the  straw  is  less  broken 
by  the  beaters  than  by  the  teeth,  is  jn  more 
unbroken  lengths,  and  trusses  more  readily 
and  handsomely. 

The  saving  In  the  operations  of  husband- 


ry by  the  use  of  modem  implements  and 
methods  is  equal  to  one-half  the  former  cost 
of  working.  By  the  improved  plow,  labor 
(qmvalent  to  that  of  one  horse  in  three  is 
sa^  ed.  By  means  of  drills  two  bushels  of 
seed  will  go  as  far  as  three  bushels  scattered 
broadcast.  The  plants  come  up  in  rows,  and 
may  be  tended  by  horse-hoes ;  being  in  the 
bottoms  of  lilTtle  fmrows,  the  ground  crum- 
bles down  against  the  plant,  which  is  not  bo 
readily  heaved  out  by  the  winter's  frost.  The 
reaping  machine  is  a  saving  of  more  than 
one-third  the  labor  when  it  cuts  and  rakes, 
and  will  eventually  save  fully  three-fourths 
when  it  is  made  t-o  bind  automatically,  as  it 
shortly  wiH  be.  The  threshing  maehine  is 
a  sa  mg  of  two-thirds  on  the  old  hand-flaU 
m  le  The  root-catters  for  stock  in  En- 
glan  1  and  in  some  places  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada,  mtich  reduce  the  labor  of 
winter  feeding.  The  saving  in  the  labor  of 
han  lling  hay  in  the  field  aud  bam  by  means 
f  horse-ralces  and  horse  hay-forks  is  eqnal 
to  one -half.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gra  n  drill,  which  had  a  precarious  exist- 
ence previous  to  1776,  all  these  improve- 
mL,iit>4  have  been  commenced  and  brought 
to  the  present  relative  perfection  within  the 
century  now  closing. 

THE   aTEAM-ENGINB  AND  ITa  APPLICATIONS. 

A\  e  have  no  spaeo  for  the  repetition  of 
the  history  of  the  steam-engine — to  recite 
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the  toys  and  esperiments  of  Hero,  Da  Vinci, 
De  Garay,  Porta,  the  mythical  De  Caua,  the 
water  -  raJBing  apparatns,  not  engines,  of 
Worcester  and  Savary,  and  the  engine  of 
Papin,  in  which  steam  was  first  used  agajnst 
a  piston  in  a  cylinder. 

Our  century  opens  with  the  engine  of 
Newcomen  in  action,  as  shown  on  page  41. 
This  engine  had  a  vertical  open-topped  cyl- 
inder above  the  boiler.  It  had  two  valves, 
which  were  operated  by  hand;  one  admit- 
ted steam  below  the  piston,  which  was 
raised  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod.  The 
steam  having  filled  the  space  below  the  pis- 
ton, was  then  shnt  off,  and  the  valve  of  the 
water-injection  pipe  was  opened.  The  jet 
of  water  condensed  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  produced  a  partial  vacuum  therein ; 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressed  down 
the  piston,  and  raised  the  pump-rod.  This 
was  really  quite  exceUent  in  its  way,  and 
the  atmospheric  engine  is  yet  a  very  useful 
pumping  engine.     It  was  as  great  an  ad- 


vance on  Captain  John  Savary's  water  ele- 
vator aa  James  Watt's  subsequent  improve- 
ment was  upon  itself.  To  recite  its  faults 
and  inefBciencies — for  it  had  both — is  but 
to  recite  the  inventions  of  Watt. 

Watt's  first  patent  was  taken  out  in  1769, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Eoebuck,  who  aft- 
erward retired  from  the  partnership,  and 
Watt  fonnd  an  excellent  s 
in  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Soho,  e 

The  fame  of  the  steam-engine  traveled  to 
the  English  colonies  even  before  the  date 
of  the  invention  of 
Watt,  but,  for  eneh 
mills  as  the  colo- 
nists erected,  the 
water  -  powers  on 
the  streams  were 
yet  abundantly  suf- 
ficient. It  is  doubt- 
ful whether   there 
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two  steaat-engiiies  in  the  colonies.  They 
were  botli  of  the  Newcomen  kind.  One 
was  imported  in  1736  for  tlie  Schuyler 
copper  mines  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey ;  the 
other  was  built  in  1772  by  Christopher 
Coles,  of  Philadelphia,  for  use  in  a  distil- 
lery. 

The  principal  use,  for  a  long  timo,  of  the 
steam-engine  in  England  contbined  to  be  in 
pnmps  for  draining  mines  and  for  supplying 
water  t«  cities.  London  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose had  a  Bonlton  and  Watt  engine  in  the 
Ticiiiity  of  London  Bridge.  This  type  of 
engine  has  permanently  received  its  name 
&om  the  locality  of  its  first  triumphs,  and 
is  known  as  the  Coruisb,  It  is  the  largest, 
heaviest,  moat  expensive,  and  most  econom- 
ically driven  engine  known  to  the  engineer 
— a  valnable  stationary  engine  when  par- 
tics  are  capable  of  spending  a  large  sum  to 
secure  a  machine  which  may  be  run  at  a 
small  ontlay.  It  is  a  large  investment  of 
capital  fbt  the  sake  of  an.  economic  adminis- 
tration.  The  one  shown  in  the  iUnstration 
on  the  previous  page  is  a,  single-acting 
Cornish  engine.  The  cylinder  is  100  inches 
in  diameter;  working  stroke,  11  feet;  the 
plunger  is  50  inches  in  diameter,  II  feet 
stroke.  When  working  fall  stroke  it  pnmps 
150  gallons  per  second  to  a  height  of  140 
feet. 

The  Louisville  pumping  engine  is  of  this 
character.  The  new  engines  at  Brooklyn 
and  Cincinnati  are  direct,  the  pump  being 
below  the  cylinder.  Spring  Garden,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  have 
the  Cornish ;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  Worthington  Du- 
plex. Of  the  115,000,000  of  gallons  forming 
the  daily  supply  of  London,  79,000,000  gal- 
lons are  pumped  by  the  class  of  engine 
shown  in  the  iUustration. 

The  improvement  in  the  Cornish  engine  is 
capable  of  being  more  definitely  stated  than 
that  of  any  other  form,  for  it  has  been  close- 
ly observed  and  tabulated  for  many  years. 
The  figures  express  what  is  called  the  dutg. 
This  t«rm  was  adopted  by  Watt  to  express 
the  actual  amount  of  water  lifted  one  foot 
by  the  bushel  of  coaL  The  du^j,  therefore, 
is  the  test  of  comparative  merit  of  engines, 
and  the  figures  following  clearly  indicate 
the  improvement  in  the  Cornish  ptunping 
engine ; 


Smealon »,6O0,l)O0 

T8  to  1916,  Watt  engine 20,000,000 

lao,  improved  CornlBh,  average  dutj  of 

a  lai^e  number  of  engines 58,000,000 

BS.IinprovedComish, average dnty..  30,000,000 
130,  improved  C'omlali,  avernge  daty  . .  4S,3ftO,0OO 
as.  improved  Comiah,  average  dnty . .  B4.00U,0OO 
!60,  improved  Corniah,  average  dntj . .  60,000,000 

There  are  some  brilliant  instances  above 
these  averages,  as  of  the 

"  Consolidaled"  mlneB,  litgheet  duly.  1821 . .  67,000,000 
'■  Powey  CoDBoiB"mineB,  liigheBt  dnly,  1942.  8i',000,000 

The  duty  of  the  best  American  pumping 
engines  runs  well  u])  with  these  figures. 

Steam  was  first  applied  to  drive  cotton 
machinery  by  Richard  Arkwright,  in  En- 
gland, in  1785,  and  to  grind  plaster  and  saw 
stone  by  Oliver  Evans,  in  Philadelphia, 
about  the  same  time.  It  was  many  years 
before  the  steam-engine  was  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  faetory  use,  but  that  ap- 
plication of  the  engine  rapidly  increased  in 
England.  It  was  Wattes  engine  in  substan- 
tial respects,  though  other  persona  increased 
and  hflimonized  the  proportions,  giving  it  a 
power  and  completeness  far  beyond  what 
its  admirable  inventor  lived  personally  to 
witness. 

STEAJf  NAVIGATION. 

The  steam-engine  was  used  for  transporta- 
tion on  the  water  before  it  was  adapted  to 
land  carriages.  Tliis  was  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing started  as  an  atmospheric  engine,  where 
the  force  was  derived  from  the  pressure  of 
air  upon  the  piston  when  a  partial  vacnum 
was  produced  by  the  condensation  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder.  The  engine  was  relatively 
large  and  heavy,  and  in  its  proportions  was 
better  suited  to  a  boat  than  to  a  wagon. 
The  use  of  high-pressure  steam  was  an  after- 
thought. Though  Watt,  with  his  singular 
sagacity,  added  to  his  specification  the  idea 
of  adapting  high-pressure  steam  to  the  pur- 
poses of  river  and  land  locomotion,  it  was 
but  as  a  caveat,  for  he  built  none. 

The  origin  of  the  steamboat  has  been  a 
vexed  question  for  nearly  a  century.  As 
the  parties  who  first  worked  at  the  problem 
with  success  could  not  apportion  among 
themselves  the  exaet  measure  of  credit  to 
which  each  was  entitled,  so  by  carefully  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  national  vanity  the  sub- 
ject has  been  kept  afloat,  and  of  three  na- 
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tions  eacli  has  ita  advocates,  who  feel 
bound  to  depreciati'  tiie  olaimB  of  all  oth- 
era.  The  truth  is,  the  engine  was  New- 
comen's,  and  then  Watt's,  and  thu  hoat 
was  any  hody's ,  and  persons  went  to 
work  here  and  there,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  snccess,  depending  npon  polit- 
ical influence,  aoaal  standing,  moneyed 
resources,  or  friends  thus  providud,  and 
last,  not  least,  mechanical  talent  for  har- 
nessing the  engine  to  the  paddle  or  propel- 
ler used  to  push  against  the  wat«r. 

In  this  struggle  great  pertinacity  was  ex- 
hibited in  Scotland  and  America.  To  deal 
out  the  exact  proportion  of  credit  due  to 
each  man  is  not  easy ;  one  laeasure  is  to  be 
awarded  to  efcill  in  mechanical  ada,ptation, 
another  to  skill  in  titting  and  proportioning. 
In  1780  was  patented  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  cotini  cting-rod,  crank,  and 
fly  wheel  The  Marquis  de  Joaffroy  in  that 
year  successfully  worked  a  steamboat  140 
feet  long  on  the  Sidne  Joseph  Bramah 
(1785)  patented  a  rotatory  engine  on  a  pro- 
peller shaft.  Here  occurs  the  term  "  screw- 
propeller,"  since  so  common.  In  1787  Pat- 
rick Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  published  a  spec- 
ification of  a  triple  boat,  with  paddles  in  the 
intervals,  and  a  deck  over  the  throe  boats. 
The  same  year  a  double  boat  was  steamed 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  John  Fitch,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  next  year  obtained  apatent  for 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Now  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  boat  had  vertical  recipro- 
cating paddles,  and  made  eighty  miles  per 
day.  It  proceeded  upon  an  entirely  wrong 
principle. 

In  1802  Symington  ran  the  Charhtte  Dun- 
das  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  She  had 
a  double-acting  Watt  engiue,  working  by  a 
connecting-rod  to  a  crank  on  the  paddle- 
wheel  shaft.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
these  parts  being  thus  combined. 


The  idea  of  canal  use  alone  engaged  the 
inventor,  and  the  boat  was  rejected  be- 
cause the  canal  banks  were  likely  to  be 
damaged. 

In  1804  John  Cox  Stevens,  of  New  Jersey, 
constructed  a  boat  on  the  Hudson,  driven 
by  a  Watt  engine,  with  a  tubular  boiler  of 
his  own  invention.  It  had  a  bladed  screw- 
propeller.  The  same  year  Oliver  Evans  had 
a  stern-paddle-wheel  boat  on  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers.  It  was  driven  by  a 
double-acring  high-pressure  steam-engine, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  was 
geared  to  rotate  the  wheels  by  which  the 
boat  was  moved  on  laud,  and  driven  in  the 
water  when  the  power  was  transferred  to 
the  paddle-wheel  at  the  stem. 

In  1807  Robert  Fulton,  of  New  York,  went 
from  that  city  to  Albany  in  the  Ctermwtf,  a 
boat  of  160  tons  bunion,  with  side  paddle- 
wheels,  driven  by  an  engine  which  ho  pur- 
chased when  in  England  of  Boulton  and 
Watt.  She  ran  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  as  a  passenger  boat.  She  was  the  first 
that  ran  for  practical  purposes,  and  proved 
of  value.  The  outside  bearing  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheel shaft  and  the  guard  were  invent- 
ed by  Fulton.  The  boat  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  about  the  sixteenth  steam- 
boat ;  nevertheless  the  popular  verdict  is  a 
just  and  righteons  one.  To  Fulton  much 
more  than  to  any  other  one  man  is  due  the 
credit  of  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga^ 
tion.  His  enterprise  opened  the  way,  and 
he  was  the  first  to  apportion  the  strength 
and  sizes  of  parts  to  the  respective  strains 
and  duties.  Ho  had  previously  seen  Sym- 
ington's boat,  and  had  launched  an  experi- 
mental one,  66  feet  long,  on  the  Seine.  The 
former  may  have  directed  his  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  the  latter  was  a  useful 
apprenticeship.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  had 
built  for  Mr.  Fulton,  between  1806  and  1812, 
six  steamboats  of  lengths  varying  from  78 
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to  175  feet,  and  tonnage  120  to  337,  prior  to 
the  practical  working  of  any  steamboat  in 
Europe. 

Tiie  first  steamboat  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley was  the  Orleans,  of  100  tons,  bnilt  at 
Pittsbnrg  by  Fulton  and  Livingston  in  1811. 
She  had  a  stem  wheel,  and  went  from  Pitts- 
burg to  New  Orleans  in  fourteen  days.  The 
nest  was  the  Comet,  of  35  tons,  in  1814.  She 
made  tliree  or  four  tripe,  was  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  engine  was  set  up  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory. The  Veauvitts,  in  1814,  was  the  nest. 
She  made  a  number  of  trips,  but  eventually 
esploded. 

Henry  BeD,  of  Scotland,  in  1813  1  uilt  the 
Comet,  of  30  tons,  with  aide  paddle  wboals 
which  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Green 
ock  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  next  year  around 
the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  1818  the  Walk-ia-the'Wuter,  of  360  tons 
was  built  at  Black  Book,  Niagara  River  by 
Noah  Brown,  of  New  York,  for  traffic  on  tho 
lakes.  Her  Boulton  and  Watt  engine  was 
made  in  New  York  and  transported  bj  boat 
to  Albany  and  by  teams  to  Black  Kock  The 
boilers  were  prepared  in  New  York  ind  sent 


piecemeal  to  the  lake.     The  vessel  was  lost 
in  a  gale  in  1831. 

Ill  1819  tlie  Savannah,  380  tons  burden, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  America,  visited 
Liverpool,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Copenhagen, 
and  returned.  Sis  yeara  later  the  EnUrprise 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  went 

In  ISiS  the  Great  Western  (1340  tons)  and 
the  Siriim  steamed  across  the  Atlantic  from 
England.  Two  years  afterward  the  Cunard 
line  was  started,  and  was  followed  by  the 
Collins  line  in  1850.  The  Great  Eastern  was 
built  in  1858,  the  French  iron-clad  La  Gloire 
in  1859,  the  English  iron -clad  Warrior  in 
1860,  and  the  Ericsson  Monitor  in  1862. 

Feathering  paddle-wheels,  aueh  as  Mor- 
gan's, were  largely  used  in  the  British  navy. 
Manly's  are  somewhat  noted  here.  Hol- 
land's oblique  paddle  float,  and  many  oth- 
ers, might  be  noted  were  there  room  for  de- 

The  steamboats  of  our  American  rivers 
and  lakes  have  no  equals  in  the  worid  nor 
are  there  such  waters  (.Isewhere  to  afi  id  a 
theatre  for  such  boats 

The  paddle-wheel  his  to  a  large  extent 
gi\en  place  to  the  screw  propeller  There 
13  perhaps  but  one  paddle  wheel  te^mei  in 
the  United  States  nai  V  the  Po«fta(oH 

propeller   was   iniented   by 


people   if  we 


B  thit 


ejch  person  who  put  ftrwiid  a  cliim  or 
wht  pitente  1  it  supposed  himself  to  be  an 
originil  inventor  Several  notices  of  it  oc 
Lur  1  nt  it  came  more  distinctly  mto  notice 
wh  n  1  r(Uf,ht  ftrwaid  1  y  Liu    on  m  1H36 
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The  snpematurally  wise  old  sea-dogs  and 
landsmen  of  the  Britisli  Admiralty  sneered 
at  the  innovation,  but  Captain  Kohert  F. 
Stockton,  and  Franoia  B.  Ogden,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, appreciated  it.  The  former  introduced 
it  to  the  United  States  Navy  Department, 
and  the  war  steamer  Frinceton  was  launched 
upon  the  Delaware.  The  Eobert  F.  Stocfcton, 
an  iron  vessel  fitted  with  a  aerew-propeller, 
was  launched  upon  the  Mersey  in  1838,  and 
crossed  to  the  United  States  the  next  year 
Her  name  was  changed  to  iew  Jersey,  and 
she  was  the  first  screw-propeller  vessel 
practically  used  m  America,  as  Enc9aon''i 
Francis  B  Ogden  was  the  first  m  Europe 
Ericsson  accompbshcd  for  the  screw-pro- 
peller in  England  and  America  what  Fulton 
did  for  the  paddle-wheel  m  America  and 
lieU  in  England 

Other  improvements  have  lieen  added,  ju 
eluding  Woodcroft's  increasing  pitch  screw 
and  Fowler's  and  Hunter's  vertical  sul>- 
met^ed  paddle-wheels. 

THE   IWCOMOTIVE. 

It  is  not  easy  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
present  to  realize  the  original  difBcultj  m 
adapting  the  steam*engine  to 
the  propulsion  of  carriages. 
There  was  a  fixed  lielief  in  re- 
gard to  steam,  derived  from  the 
mode  of  using  it  in  the  atmos- 
pheric engine  of  Newcomen 
and  from  the  cautious  hahit  of 
Watt,  that  the  safest  method 
was  merely  to  obtain  a  vacuum 
by  its  condensation,  so  as  to 
bring  the  unbalanced  atmos- 
pheric pressure  upon  one  side 
of  the  piston.  This  involved  a 
great  weight  and  hulk  of  ma- 
chinery, and  long  prevented  the 
adaptation  of  the  engine  to  land 
transportation.  The  steamboat 
engine  used  by  Miller,  of  Dal- 
swinton,  in  1787  differed  Irom 
Watt's  in  the  saving  of  weight 
by  the  abolition  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  depended  upon 
abundant  injection  of  water  to 
produce  a  vacuum.  Watt  was 
afraid  of  high-pressure  steam, 
and  we  can  fancy,  had  he  lived 
to  he  on  board  one  of  our  West- 


em  river  boats,  and  heard  the  enei^etic 
cough  of  the  escaping  steam,  he  would 
have  wished  himself  safely  back  again  with 
Brother  Boulton,  and  among  tlie  models  and 
drawing-hoards  of  his  sanctum  at  the  "Soho 
Works."  Ho  had  no  faith  in  an  engine  with- 
out a  condenser,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
no  steam- carriage  could  succeed  tUI  the 
■weight  of  the  engine  was  reduced  by  the 
removal  of  the  condenser,  air-pump,  and 
their  cumbrous  appendages,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  greater  cost  of  fuel  in  working. 

This  situation  continued  until  1802,  when 
two  Cornish  engineera,  Trevethick  and  Viv- 
ian, obtained  a  patent  for  a  steam-carriage 
adapted  for  common  roads,  or,  by  an  adap- 
tation of  the  tires  of  the  wheels,  for  rail- 
w  ij  s  The  engine  was  built,  lad  was  tried 
and  modified  till  IPOI  when  it  b.  (anie  a 
useful  locomotive  on  the  Merthyr  Tjdiil 
Eiilway  m  South  Wales  in  drawing  coal 
car^  It  IS  the  most  remirkable  ingme  in 
the  history  of  the  locomotiie  It  had  ■> 
honzontil  eybnder  mclosed  in  the  boiler 
the  piston  'uid  rod  operating  a  crink  ixle, 
whuh  communicated  power  through  r,^B,T 
wheels  to  the  axle  of  tho  driving  wheel-< 
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s  high  presBuie  non  conilensing  anl 
9  the  ihunney  (The  I'ltter 
is  not  shown  lu  their  oHlcnl  ilMWint, )  It 
waa  the  first  locumotivo  to  run  on  tram- ways 
or  on  rails.  The  steam-eoeka  were  operated, 
from  the  crank  asle,  as  wore  also  the  feed- 
pmap  and  the  bellows  for  ui^ing  the  fire. 
The  body  of  the  carriage  followed  the  old 
English  st^e  shape.  It  was  not  alone  that 
these  men  deviaed  several  features  that  ei- 
perience  has  retained,  l)nt  they  were  the 
first  to  disregard  the  prejudice  against  high 
steajn,  and  to  make  a  compact  engine  which 
wonld  neither  overtax  the  wheels  nor  take 
up  all  tlie  room,  to  the  esclusion  of  passen- 
gers ajtd  goods. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  labored  for 
a  number  of  yeara  to  obtain  help  to  con- 
struct his  high-pressure  engine,  wliich  was 
built  in  18(^  for  running  a  marble  ^w  and 
pl'ister  mdl  ind  in  lti04  waa  adapted  to  a 
a  the  Delaware  River. 


BueniNBOp^ 


By  an  ingeniona  band  connection  to  wheels, 
or  to  1  stern  wheel  paddle  shaft,  he  made 
hi«  scow  travel  on  land  or  water,  as  the  case 
might  be.  It  waa  an  ungainly  affair,  with 
vertical  cylinder,  working-beam,  and  fly- 
wheel-—useless  for  land  locomotion.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  M.  Cugnot's  car- 
riage, in  1769,  witb  two  single-acting  verti- 
cal engines  acting  alternately  upon  the  two 
irout  wheels.  It  is  yet  preserved  in  Par- 
ia.  Symington,  in  1786,  had  also  a  steam- 
carriage  with  a  Watt  condensing  engine. 
These  engines  lacked  in  several  respects  tlie 
conditions  of  success,  but  deserve  mention. 

It  was  among  the  coal  mines  that  tram- 
ways witb  tracks  of  flag-stones  for  the 
wheels  of  coal  wagons  first  came  into  use ; 
it  was  also  in  the  collieries  that  iron  rails 
were  first  laid,  and  the  wheels  of  cars  made 
with  grooves,  and  afterward  with  flanges, 
to  enable  them  to  keep  on  the  tract.  It 
waa  twenty-five  years  after  the  use  of  the 
locomotive  in  South  Wales  before  the  rail- 
way was  used  except  for  transporting  coal. 

The  nest  locomotive  after  that  of  Treve- 
thick  and  Vivian  was  one  made  by  BlenMn- 
sop  in  1811  for  working  at  the  Hunslet-Moor 
Colliery,  near  Leeds.'  The  fiat-faced  wheels 
ran  upon  a  tram-way,  and  a  cog-wheel,  driv- 
en by  pinions  and  connecting  rods  from  the 
pail  of  vertical  cylinders,  drove  tlie  engine 
by  meshing  into  a  rack  on  one  side  of  the 
track.    The  Idea  prevailed  at  the  time  that 

1  A  large  Dnmber  of  the  iUuatratlonB  lot  this  pa- 
par  httTe  been  borrowed  from  Knight's  Mechanical 
I^Uanary,  puMelied  by  J.  B.  Forfl  aud  Co.,  Nuw 
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tlie  trachonal  adhBrence  of  the  dnnng 
wheels  to  the  riil  was  not  anfaoient,  but 
that  the  whiela  would  slip  The  fire  was 
built  in  a  laige  tube  paasint  through  the 
boiler;  the  tube  was  hent  t<i  foim  a  chim 
ney.  It  drew  trains  of  thirty  tons  weight 
three  and  three-quarter  nnlea  per  hour 

In  the  spnug  ot  1813  W  illiim  Hedley  bnilt 
a  loeomnti\e  with  four  smooth  diiving 
wheels  to  run  on  i  smooth  nil  The  ma 
chine  failed  to  accomphsb  much  on  ao 
count  of  its  smill  boiler  Hedley  thereupon 
ia  the  ^me  tbm  bmlt  another  engine, 
shown  above,  hii-^ing  a  return  flue  boilei, 
and  mounted  on  eight  driving  wheels,  which 
were  coupled  together  bj  luteimediatJ'  gear 
wheels  on  the  axles  ajid  all  propelled  b>  a 
gear  in  the  wsntre,  driven  bj  a  pitman  &  om 
the  workmg  beam 

Hedley  s  locomotive 
was  objected  to  by  rcsi 
dents  ot  Newcastle  on 
account  oi  the  smoke 
He  therefore  pasied  tbf 
tmoke  into  a  Ijtge  re 
ceiver  (a)  and  turned 
the  exhaust  steim  upon 


British  Patent-ofBce  Museum.     Hedley  died 
in  1842. 

In  1815  Dodd  and  Stephcnaon.  patented  an 
engine  with  vertical  cylinders.  The  adher- 
ence to  this  form  was  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed value  in  pressing  the  wheels  down 
upon  the  track,  Stephenson,  in  1825,  made 
an  engine  for  the  Killingworth  Eailwny,  and 
his  engiues  were  employed  on  iron  tracks 
by  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
and  at  the  Newcastle  collieries.  His  first 
locomotive  on  this  railway  had  two  vertical 
cyllttders,  and  the  driring-shaft  had  cranks 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  The  axles 
of  the  wheels  were  coupled  by  an  endless 
cham  passing  around  both  axles. 

In  1829  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Bailway  then  the  most  extensive  and  fin- 
ished work  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken, 
and  the  first  passenger  railway,  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  directors  oflTered  a  reward 
ot  iSOO  for  the  best  locomotive  which  should 
fulfill  certiin  imposed  conditions.  Among 
these  were  that  it  was  to  consume  its  own 
smoke,  draw  three  times  its  own  weight  at  a 
rat«  of  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  boiler  pressure  was  not  to  exceed  fifty 
poundH  per  sq^uare  inch.  The  weight  was 
not  to  exieed  SIX  tons,  nor  the  cost  £550. 

Three  engines  competed — the  "  Kocket," 
constructed  by  George  Stephenson;  the 
"Sanspareil,  by  Timothy  Hackworth;  the 
'Novelty,   by  Messrs.  Brathwitite  and  Erics- 

The  '  Eorket"  weighed  4  tons  5  hundred- 
weight, aiiditstender,with  water  and  coke. 


I'lor 


the  steam  and  smoke 
were  conv  eyed  by  a  pip» 
(6) to  the  chimney  which 
device  soon  dev  eloped 
iuto  the  steam  blast. 

"  PnfBng  Billy"  was  at 
work  more  or  less  until 
18&i,  when  it  was  laid  up 
as    a   memorial   in   the 
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3  tons  4  liimdred- weight.  It  had  two  loaded 
carriages  attached,  weighing  a  little  over  9 
tons  10  hnndred-weight.  The  greatest  ve- 
locity attained  waa  34^  miles  per  honr,  and 
the  average  consnmptiou  of  coke  per  houi 
217  pounds. 

The  "  Sanspareil"  attained  a  speed  of  23^ 
miles  per  hour,  hnt  with  an  expenditure  of 
fuel  per  hour  of  692  pounds. 

The  "Novelty"  carried  its  own  water  and 
fueL  In  consequence  of  snecessive  acci- 
dents to  the  working  arrangements,  this  en- 
gine was  withdrawn  from  competition.  A 
fourth  engine,  the  "Perseverance,"  hy  Bnr- 
stall,  not  being  adapted  to  the  track,  was 
withdrawn. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Alin 
Chester  Railway,  Septemher  15, 1829  w  a^s  m 
era  in  civilization,  and  one  of  the  first  vie 
tims  of  the  iron  horse  was  slain  on  thit  dtv 
— Mr.  Huakieson,  Home  Secretary  in  the 
British  cahinet.  Eight  locomotii  es  were 
used  on  that  day,  and  while  the  engines 
were  watering  at  the  Parkside  station  some 
of  the  guests  descended  to  the  road  'W  hile 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  talking  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  the  famona  "  Rocket"  c  ime  bv 
knocked  down  Mr.  Hnskisson,  and  the  wheels 
passed  over  his  left  leg.  He  was  placed  on 
board  the  "Northumbrian," driven  by  Geoi^e 
Stephenson,  who  conveyed  him  fifteen  miles 
in  twenty-five  minutes,  at  the  rat«  of  thir 
ty-six  miles  an  hem — the  most  mir\eluua 
achievement  yet.  Mr.Hnakissou  died  the 
same  night  at  Eccles. 

The  "Eocket"  engine  was  superseded  in 
1837,  as  too  light  for  the  work,  and  was  con- 
demued  for  life  to  the  coUieries.  Here  it 
proved  itself  capable  of  a  rate  of  sisty  mUes 
an  honr ;  but  being  again  convicted  of  levi- 
ty while  on  duty,  it  was  cashiered,  and  its 
place  filled  by  heavier  machines  of  twelve 


tons.  After  a  few  years  of  inglorious  re- 
tirement, some  one,  not  totally  oblivions  of 
how  it  would  look  in  history,  recalled  the 
old  soldier  &om  his  limbo,  and  he  now  en- 
joya  the  company  of  his  elder  brother,  Hed- 
ley'a  "  Puffing  Billy,"  in  the  English  Patent- 
office  Muaenm. 

The  boUer  (a)  of  the  "  Eocket"  was  a  cyl- 
inder sis  feet  long,  and  had  twenty-five 
tubes.  Thefire-box(li)had  two  tubes  com- 
municating with  the  boiler  below  and  above, 
and  was  surrounded  by  an  exterior  easing, 
into  which  the  water  from  the  boiler  flowed, 
and  was  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  that 
in  the  boiler. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (B)  ia 
ahowu  a  longitudinal  vertical  aectiou  of  a 
modem  Enghsh  locomotive.  The  boiler  is 
surrounded  by  two  casings,  one  within  the 
other,  united  by  stays.  The  tubes  (a)  are 
of  brass,  124  in  number,  and  the  boiler  has 
longitudinal  stays  connecting  the  ends. 
Into  the  amoke-box  (6)  the  blast-pipe  (c)  dis- 
charges. The  steam  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  boiler  enters  the  steam-dome  (d),  the 
amount  being  governed  by  a  regulator  con- 
trolled hv  a  winch.  This  serves  to  obviate 
in   a  oieit   dep,Tee  the  effeeta  ot  pruning 
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The  engine  hae  four  drivers,  MJi  Itichee  in  diameter,  £ 
with  water  and  fuel,  abont  86,000  pounds.    The  flaes,  14 
inch™  in  length.    Tlie  flre-bni,  o(  cnBt  flleel,  is  8fl  inche 
space,  3  incliee  sides  and  back,  i  Inches  front    Grates,  cat 
gradiiated  to  cnt  oft  equally  at  all  points  of  the  airoke. 
„...  ....  L _,....         .  ,   j^^.  ^1^^  iiT^gt  p]„g  of  pggj  Bteel,  the  connecting  rods  of  hammerea  1 

ameier.    All  the  principal  parts  of  these  engines  are  interchangeable. 


d  a  foar  wheeled  Ening  bolster  tr 
in  numt)er  are  a  inches  in  dianie 
long,  Uy  inches  n  ide  and  63  incl 
iron.    The  cyl  nders  ari  horiEonto 


Tha  truck  wheels  are  as 


The  Bteam-pipe  (e)  has  two  branches,  each 
entering  ojie  of  the  boxes  containing  the 
valres  by  which  the  flow  of  steam  to  the 
cylinders  is  controlled. 

In  the  same  engrsTing  is  shown  an  ex- 
press engine  (C)  designed  by  Gooch  for  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  where  an  nnusnal 
rate  of  speed  is  maintained.  The  boiler  has 
305  tubes,  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  cyl- 
inders are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twenty-fonrstroke.the  driving-wheels  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  the  heating  surface  of  the 
fire-box  153  sr[narB  feet.  There  is  also  an 
Illustration  (D)  of  an  express  engine  de- 
signed by  Crampton  for  the  narrow  gange. 

The  first  locomotive  run  on  rails  outside 
of  England  was  the  "Stourbridge  Lion," 
made  by  Stephenson,  and  brought  from  En 
gland  for  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
and  Railroad  Company  b\  Horatio  Allen 
This  was  in  August  1829  It  was  soon 
found  that  English  locomotives  adapted  for 
gentle  curves,  were  ill  suited  for  the  exi 
genoies  of  Americin  railroads  where  curves 
of  as  small  a  radius  is  200  feet  were  some 
times  employed.  Mr  Peter  Cooper  dei  ihed 
an  engine  which  solved  the  difflculty  This 
was  also  in  1899. 

The  iirst  railway  m  the  United  Stites  w  is 
one  oftwo  miles  long  &om  Milton  to  Quincy, 
Massachusetta,  in  1«96  The  cars  weie  driii  n 
by  horses.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  m  is  the 
first  passenger  railway  m  America,  iifteen 
miles  being  ojiened  in  183C,  the  cars  being 


drawn  by  horses  tiU  the  next  year,  when  a 
locomotive  was  put  on  the  track,  buUt  by 
Davis,  of  York,  Pennsylvania.  It  had  an 
upright  boiler  and  cylinder.  The  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  sixteen  miles,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  was  the  next  line  opened,  and 
the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses  till  the  de- 
livery of  the  locomotive  "  De  Witt  Clinton," 
which  was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry, 
New  York.  This  was  the  second  locomotive 
built  in  the  United  States;  the  first  was 
made  at  the  same  shop  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina Railway. 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  central 
longitudinal  section  of  an  approved  form  of 
American  locomotive  engine  as  made  at  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia. 

The  onlimry  speed  att  lined  on  i  u^lmh 
railways  is  greiter 
than  tb  it  usiml  m 
this  countr>  The 
Great  TVestern  Ex 
press  from  London 
to  Exeter  tia^ek  at 
the  rate  of  forty 
three  miles  an  hour 
Including  stoppnges, 
or  fitty  one  miles  in 
hour  while  aitoally 
running  Midwav 
between  some  of  the 
stations  a  speed  of 
>!ixt\  miles  an  hour 
Is  attained,  and  on 
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experimental  trips  seventy  miles  an  liour 
Laa  been  reached,  or  nearly  thirty -three 
yards  per  second. 

Very  high  speed  has  been  attained  on 
special  occasions  on  American  roads,  prob- 
ably fnlly  equal  to  any  time  ever  made  in 
England.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  a 
train  conveying  some  officials  of  the  Hew 
York  Central  Railroad  made  the  distance 
fr^m  Rochester  to  Syracuse,  eighty -one 
miles,  in  sixty-ono  minntes — said  to  be  the 
fastest  time  ever  made  in  America 

The  life  of  a  locomotive  engine  w  stated 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  tssoLia- 
tion  at  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  small 
parts  require  renewal  every  sis  months 
The  boiler  tabes  last  five  years,  and  the 
crank  axles  six  years ;  tires,  boilers,  and  fire- 
boxes, seven  to  ten  years ;  the  side  frames, 
axles,  and  other  parts,  thirty  years  Duiing 
this  period  the  total  cost  of  repairs  is  esti- 
mated at  (24,450  in  American  money,  the 
original  cost  of  the  engine  being  (B490  It 
tlieiefore  requires  for  repairs  in  eleven  years 
a  snm  equal  to  its  original  cost.  In  this  time 
it  is  estimated  that  an  engine  in  average  iise 


COTTON  MANOFACTURB. 

Cotton  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  tree- 
wool,  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Pliny, 
and  many  others.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and  flourished  as  long 
as  religions  toleration  existed  in  the  penin- 
sula, and  from  this  land  it  reached  the  less 
civilized  parts  of  Europe.  When  the  best 
part  of  the  inhabitants  was  expelled,  when 
the  University  of  Cordova  became  a  thing 
forgotten  in  the  peninsula,  when  the  mem- 
ory of  Alhaaen  was  lost,  and  the  era  of  the 
Pedros  and  PhUips  commenced,  then  the 
cotton-plant  too  faded  away,  and  all  the  in- 
dustries growing  out  of  this  beautiful  staple 
expired. 

Cotton  was,  however,  known  to  the  Mexi- 
cans when  discovered  by  Cortez.  This  man 
■without  a  conscience  sent  of  his  stolen  goods 
to  Charles  V.  "cotton  mantles,  some  all 
white,  others  mixed  with  white  and  black, 
or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  bine ;  waistcoats, 
counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of  cot- 
ton ;  and  the  colors  of  the  cotton  were  ex- 
tremely fine."' 


'  ClavlgBio'a  Conqtusi  <ifXex\ 


Althougli  there  are  several  narive  Amer- 

of  India,  and  it  has  formed  the  staple  mate- 
rial of  garments  there  from  time  immemoriaL 

Cotton  goods  were  made  in  Manchester  in 
1641,  of  "  cotton- wool  brought  from  Smyrna 
and  Cyprus."  Cotton  seed  was  brought  to 
England  from  the  Levant,  taken  thence  to 
the  Bahamas,  and  thence  to  G«orgia  in  1T66. 
The  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  at  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts,  1787.  Slater's  mill  was 
erected  at  Pawtucket  in  1789.  Slater  was 
in  ipprentice  of  Strutt  and  Arfcwright,  and 
introduced  into  the  United  States  the  Ark- 
wnght  system  of  associated  and  combined 
maihines,  being  the  founder  of  the  New 
Englind  factory  practice.  The  success  of 
these  mills  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Al- 
exander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
rj  1791,  who  proposed  to  remove  the  duty 
on  cotton,  as  it  was  "  not  a  production  of 
the  country,"  and  to  "  extend  the  duty  of 
ee^en  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  all  imported 
cotton  goods." 

The  beauty  and  softness  of  the  goods 
made  of  this  material,  which  was  new  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  recommended  it  to  per- 
sons of  means  and  taste,  aud  the  importa- 
tion from  India  assumed  large  proportions. 
The  names  of  calko  aud  niusKn,  from  Cali- 
cut and  Monasoul,  indicate  clearly  enough 
whence  the  market  was  supplied  at  an  early 
day.  The  English  manufacturers  struggled 
against  many  difiiculties,  three  of  which  may 
be  named — the  lack  of  suitable  machinery; 
the  opposition  of  the  wool  trade,  which  in- 
duced the  authorities  even  to  hang  crimi- 
nals in  cotton  garments  to  render  the  goods 
unpopular;  and  the  lack  of  supply  of  cotton. 

The  cotton  from  the  boU  yields  only  from 
one-quarter  to  one-third  ginned  fibre,  and 
the  labor  of  remiiving  the  seed  by  hand 
seemed  at  this  critical  moment  to  set  a  lim- 
it to  the  production,  or  at  least  render  it  so 
expensive  that  the  goods  could  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  masses  of  the 
people,  who  were  used  to  being  tolerably 
well  fed  and  housed,  and  could  not  live  on 
twopence  a  day  and  support  their  families, 
hke  the  Hindoos.  It  is  true  that  in  India  a 
sort  of  roller-gin  had  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial — one  which  pinched  the  fibre 
and  carried  it  away  from  the  seed,  whose 
size  prevented  it  £rom  passing  1>i 
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rollers;  but  this  was  comparatively  slow, 
and  do«8  not  appear  to  have  loeen  known  in 
America,  wliere  tlie  hand-picking  was  in 
TOgue.  Besides,  it  is  only  suitable  for  cer- 
tain staples  of  cotton,  Tlie  great  need  of 
tiie  producer  and  the  maunfaeturer  was  a 
machine  to  remove  the  cotton  from  the  seed 
with  rapidity  and  economy. 

At  this  juncture  appears  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  in  1794  patented  the 
cotbrn-gin.  The  name  gin  is  short  for  en/jine, 
and  is  a  frequent  curt  expression  for  a 
handy  machine,  Whituej-'s  saw-gin  (A)  com- 
prises two  cyhnders  of  different  diameters 
mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  turned  hy 
a  handle  or  belt  and  pulley  so  as  to  rotate 
in  opposite  directions,  the  bmah  cylinder 
the  faster.  The  smaller  cylinder  carries  on 
its  circnmferencB  from  sixty  to  eighty  cir- 
onlar  saws,  and  the  larger  cylinder  a  series 
of  brushes.  The  teeth  of  the  sawa  pass  in 
hctween  a  number  of  boiB,  forming  a  grat- 
ing. The  cotton,  as  picked  from  the  poda, 
is  throi™  into  the  hopper;  the  saws  strip 
the  fibre  from  the  seeds,  which  fall  through 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  while  the  wool  is 
cleansed  from  the  teeth  of  the  saws,  and  de- 
livered by  a  sloping  table  into  a  recepta- 
cle below.  A  more  modern  and  complete 
form  of  the  machine  (B)  is  shown  in  our  en- 
graving. 

The  crop  of  cotton  increased  from  169,316 
pounds  in  1791  to  2,000,000,000  pounds  in 
1859.  Whitney  and  his  partner  received 
$50,000  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
a,nd  a  tarifif  of  so  much  per  saw  per  annum 
from  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  for  a  short  term  of  years. 

After  the  gin  come  the  opener  and  seateher, 
which  separate  the  locks  of  cotton,  remove 
the  dirt,  and  convert  the  tangled  fibre  into 
a  hght  and  floccnlent  bat  or  lap.  The  ma^ 
chines  of  this  stage  of  the  process  have  a 
number  of  names,  the  marks  of  the  rough 
humor  of  the  Lancashire  men  among  whom 
they  originated.  They  were  known  as  wil- 
hnverg,  fr^m  the  practice  of  beating  with 
willow  wands,  or  as  (!«fi(8  and  wolves,  from 
their  toothed  drums,  which  tore  the  locks 
apart,  the  fibre  passing  from  one  to  anoth- 
er, and  the  dust  and  dirt  being  carried  off 
by  a  suction  blast,  or  falling  through  the 
meshes  of  wire-cloth  into  a  box  beneath  the 
machine. 


The  i-a  d  J  acl  e  reduces  tl  m 
cotton  tt  a  fleece  or  shier  the  hire  lail 
paraUel  so  that  they  may  be  dnwn  and 
twisted  mto  ->  ^am  Hand  cards  were  not 
superseded  bi  ma  hme  cirds  until  ibout 
1770,  although  attempts  had  been  made  at 
carding -machines  by  Lewis  Paul  in  1748, 
and  by  Hargreaves  in  1760.  To  the  latter, 
to  Arkwright,  and  to  Mr.  Peele,  the  father 
of  the  first  Sir  Robert  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  statesman,  the  invention  is  ascribed. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  machines  should  long 
lack  a  discoverer. 

Lewis  Paul  m  his  patent  of  1748  had  a 
number  of  parallel  cards  on  a  bed,  or  on  a 
cylinder,  with  inten-enmg  spaces.  It  was 
used  in  connection  with  an  upper  card  or  a 
concave,  and  when  the  strips  were  full  they 
were  taken  off,  and  the  roving  removed  from 
each.  Peele  in  1779  introduced  the  cylinder. 
His  machine  had  strips  of  card  around  the 
drum  to  give  separate  elh-ers  or  cardings,  and 
a  can,  which  rotated  on  its  base,  to  give  a 
slight  twist  tfl  the  rovings.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  roving  can.  The  card-sticking 
machine  was  invented  by  Amos  Whittemore, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1797. 

Next  in  order  of  operation,  though  the 
first  to  feel  the  rising  tide  of  invention,  was 
the  sjwnninjr  machine.     In    ancient    Egypt, 
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Phoenicia,  Arabia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome 
the  dislaff  and  gpindle  were  the  means  of 
spinning.  The  spinning-wheel  may  have  orig- 
inated among  onr  ctmsins  of  Hindostan,  as 
it  was  certainly  known  there  at  a  somewhat 
distant  period ;  it  appears  in  our  Uluiuinated 
missals  of  the  fourteenth  century,  hut  only 
among  the  htdy  population,  being  used  by 
spinsters  and  matrons  of  rank.  The  great 
bulk  of  tlie  spinning  was  by  the  distaff, 
which  indeed  ia  stUl  used  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Among  Enghsh- 
speaking  peoples  it  survived  latast  m  the 
Jlaa-wheel,  in  which  a  continuous  thretd  was 
spun  from  a  tussock  of  combed  flax  held 
upon  a  distaff  at  one  end  of  the  machme 

80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  commenee- 
meat  of  oui  century  finds  the  spinnmR  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  condition  of  many 
previous  ages  and  centuries;  it  was  done 
upon  hand  spinning-wheels.  This  was  true 
as  to  work  done  for  the  household  and  that 
which  was  done  in  the  way  of  business,  be- 
ing distributed  by  the  spinning  masters  of 
a  neighborhood  to  the  operatives,  who  did 
the  work  at  their  own  houses.  When  Har- 
greaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny  in  1768 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  were  unknown. 

The  wool  being  carded  into  rolls  in  which 
the  fibres  were  arranged  in  one  direction,  the 
spinnerattached  the  endof  one  to  the  spindle, 
which  was  then  revolved  by  whirhng  the 
large  wheel,  a  band  passing  over  the  periph- 


ery of  the  latter  and  over  a  little  pulley  on 
the  spindle.  The  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor drew  out  the  roll  as  it  was  twisted,  the 
degree  of  its  elongation  and  the  liardness  of 
the  twist  depending  upon  the  distance  it  was 
pulled  out  and  the  number  of  revolutions. 
In  practice,  the  spinner  steps  back  a  dis- 
tance after  setting  the  wheel  a-whirliug, 
and,  when  the  tivist  is  satisfactory,  by  shift- 
ing the  yarn  fcom  the  point  to  the  shaft  of 
the  spindle,  and  then  setting  the  spindle 
again  in  motion,  the  yam  is  wound  upon 
the  spindle,  excepting  the  end  of  the  yam, 
which  is  left  projecting  from  the  point  for 
the  attachment  of  another  roU.  Another 
feature  must  also  be  noticed,  as  it  has  a  verj- 
dose  bearing  upon  what  was  followed  in  the 
most  perfect  known  spinning  machine,  the 
mule,  of  which  more  presently.  The  spin- 
ner, after  drawing  out  the  roll,  giviug  the 
wheel  a  whirl,  and  walking  backward  from 
it,  dropped  tho  roving,  and  then,  advancing 
to  the  spindle,  took  the  roving  tietween  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  then,  giving  a  rapid  rev- 
olution to  the  wheel,  she  walked  backward 
away,  allowing  the  roving  to  slip  through 
the  grip  with  just  such  friction  as  would 
secure  the  required  tightness  of  twist.  This 
done,  the  yam  was  wound  upon  the  spindle, 
and  the  double  process  repeated  with  an- 
other carded  roll. 

This  was  the  way  with  wool,  and  subse- 
quently with  cotton ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  rising  demand  for  cotton  yam  occurred 
th  it  machinery  was  invented  to  supplement 
the  individual  exertions  of  the  spmner. 
Michinery  wis  first  applied  to  silk,  but  the 
maten  il  was  expensive,  the  demand  Hmit- 
nd  the  process  essentially  different. 
Lewis  Paul  led  off  in  this  line  of  invention 
in  his  patent  of  1738,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  idea  of  successive  pairs  of  drawing  roll- 
ers for  elongating  the  roving,  the  speed  of  the 
consecutive  pairs  increasing  so  that  each 
pulled  upon  the  roving  between  it  and  the 
preceding  pair,  the  eventual  extension  de- 
pending upon  the  relative  rates  of  the  in- 
crease of  speed  of  the  successive  pairs.  He 
also  gave  to  one  or  more  of  the  pairs  of  roll- 
ers a  revolution  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  their  individnal  rotation,  so  as  to 
give  a  twist  to  the  yam.  This  invention  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Wyatt,  Paul 
being  only  a  promoter;  however  that  may 
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have  been,  it  was  not  successful,  owing 
ilouTitlcsa,  partly  to  want  of  skill  in  the 
making,  aud  also  to  intrinsic  difficult  cs  for 
tlie  same  invention,  iu  a  modified  form  was 
patented  in  1848,  and  liad  a  fair  trial  on  a 
lai^e  scale  in  Rliode  Island  liefore  it  waa 
finally  abandoned. 

In  1758  Lewis  Paul  tried  again  to  ilait 
macliinery  to  tlie  -work.  This  m^e  tion 
was  the  precnrsor  of  the  bobhin-andrjtg  _/  arte 
He  seems  to  have  l>eeu  nnfortuuate  in  lu« 
combinations. 

The  eardings  being  attached  endw  se  are 
fed  between  rollers  wMch  deliver  the  long 
sliver  to  a  bobbin,  which  takes  it  np  faster 
as  to  length  than  it  is  delivered  by  the  r  11 
ers,  and  so  stretches  it  according  to  the 
quality  rec[uired.  There  is  an  ind  stiu  t 
intimation  of  a  finer  in  the  drawing  of  th  s 
machine  in  the  stretch  between  the  fee  1 
rollers  and  the  bobbins.  Had  he  put  the 
(Iraiciiig  roi/ers  of  his  former  patent  to  the 
feed  roUera  and  bohbin  of  his  new  one  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  forestalled  Ark  vnght 
Hai^reaves's  epinnijig-jeiinii  was  the  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  spinning-wheel,  unhke 
the  Paul  drawing  head,  which  had  a.  ra  ln,al 
ly  different  constmction.  Something  had 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
for  cotton  yam.  James  Hargreaves  was  the 
man  for  the  occasion.  It  ia  said  that  the 
first  su3^stion  in  the  right  direction  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  spinning  wheel 
bv  one  of  his  children  It  coatiHVtd  to  run 
irAeti  the  ejimile  wi%  vertical  Here  was  the 
solution  He  had.  frequently  tried  to  spin 
several  yarns  at  once  on  %%  miny  spindles 
but  the  latter  being  honzontil  the  vam>! 
inteiiered  He  made  a  imthine  m  l*'b4 
with  eight  vertical  spindles  m 
1  row  led  bv  ei^ht  ioiinf,3 
wbnh  were  held  b\  a  fluted 
wooden  clTip  of  two  pariUel 
sliti  The  ends  ot  the  rovmga 
bemg  itt  athed  to  the  spindles 
the  wheel  was  revolved  by 
the  right  hand  lotating  the 
spindles  and  the  clisp  win  h 
lightly  clipped  the  rovings 
WIS  diawn  away  fiom  the 
spindles  paying  out  the  rov 
ing  ■«  hich  was  twisted  by  the 
rotation  of  the  spindles  and 
stretched  by  the  retraction  of 


the  clasp  and  the  amount  taken  up  by  the 
twist  When  the  clasp  reached  the  back 
of  the  machine  the  yarn  was  wound  on  the 
spmdles  the  clasp  resumed  its  place  near 
them  fresh  rovings  were  pieced  on  to  the 
en  1*)  of  the  former  ones,  and  the  work  was 
rei  eated. 

The  clasp  was,  is  it  were,  a  long  finger 
and  th  imb  to  hold  a  ron  ot  ro^  mgs,  and 
the  m^clline  was  e\entuillj  wade  to  con- 
tain as  many  as  eighti  tpindles  Hargreaves 
spun  n  secret  so  much  yaru  that  the  jeal- 
ous workmen  broke  into  his  house  and  de- 
stroyed the  machine  He  de\  lated  a  little 
fl:  ru  his  first  design  in  drafting  the  specifi- 
cati  n  lor  his  patent  of  1T70.  He  there  had 
a  series  of  bobbins  holding  eluhs — soft  rov- 
ngs  hiving  but  little  twist — which  pass 
from  thence  to  a  row  of  spindles,  all  ro- 
tated trom  a  common  driving-wheel.  Be- 
tween the  two,  with  divisions  for  the  slnbs, 
was  a  clasp,  which  was  managed  by  the  left 
bind  to  bring  such  a  pressure  upon  the  rov- 
ing as  the  required  twist  might  warrant. 
A  premer-Kire  regulated  the  winding  of  the 
yam  oi  the  spindles  in  the  intervals  of 
&l  inning. 

It  1  eing  proved  that  he  had  sold  several 
of  his  machines  before  his  application  for  a 
patent  the  latter  was  set  aside,  and  he  nev- 
er was  reasonably  remunerated. 

■When  the  machine  of  Arkwright,  which 
IS  nest  in  order  of  date,  came  into  use,  the 
epmamg-jcnns  of  Hargreaves  stUl  held  its 
superiority  m  yam  the  product  being  used 
for  the  ifeft  while  the  icafer  iicist  of  the  Ark 
wnght  toilet  inachii  e  was  used  for  the  irorp 
Subsequently  the  prmcip  il  features  of  the 
jennv  iieie  embodied  with  others  siktted 
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from  the  Arkwiight  drmeing  fraiw  to  form 
what  wia  pliyfuUy  termad  the  mvU,  by 
which  inrae  it  is  um^er8aUy  known  up  to 
date  It  WIS  said  oJso  that  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Arkwnght  machine  cotton  yam 
was  seldom  nseil  for  warp,  owing  to  its  soft- 
ness and  weakness,  the  jenny  not  giving  a 
sufficiently  hard  twist  to  hear  the  strain  of 
the  loom.  Goods  were  therefore  nsually 
mode,  at  the  period  referred  to,  with  a  Unm 
warp  and  cotton  woof. 

Arkwright'a  Invention  for  "making  of 
weft  or  yam  from  cotton,  flax,  and  wool," 
patented  1769,  was  the  most  brilliant  of  its 
time  and  class.  It  was  designed  to  be  driven 
hy  horse-power,  a  band  from  a  dirum  on  the 
master-wheel  shaft  giving  motion  to  the  va- 
rious part-s.  It  waa  much  improved  in  later 
years,  and  waa  driven  by  water-power  after 
its  success  justifiedlargei  operations.  This 
soon  followed,  and  in  1785  steam-power  was 
first  applied  to  cotton  spinning.  The  cotton 
rovings  were  wound  upon  large  bobbins  at 
the  back  upper  part  of  the  machine,  and 
were  drawn  from  them  by  four  pairs  of 
drawmg  rolUi'S,  which,  moving  with  a  gradu- 
ated accelerated  speed,  elongated  the  rov- 
ings,  and  passed  them  to  the  flyers  and 
Spindles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  machine. 


but  the  Jfijo's 
and  the  general 
combination  are 
of  the  highest 
order  of  merit,  and  are  to  be  attributed  to 
Arkwright. 

Eeference  has  been  made  in  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  the  factory  system  initiated 
by  Arkwright  in  his  cotton  mUls,  1768-1785. 
Arkwright  was  the  first  man  to  associate 
consecutively  the  varions  processes  in  cot- 
ton manufacture  under  the  same  roof.  This 
aeries  of  machines  for  carding,  drawing,  and 
roving  was  patented  in  1785,  and  from  Ark- 
wright's  period  we  date  the  origin  of  the 
factory  system.  This  was  the  year  after  the 
ratification  by  Congress  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  and  four 
years  before  WashJiigton  became  President. 
Thenceforwanl  the  system  had  but  to 
grow  and  extend ;  to  grow,  in  bringing  oth- 
er departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  eventually  those  of  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp,  into  tlie  same  method;  to  extend, 
iu  respect  of  its  boundaries,  geograpliical 
and  economical — the  latter  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  parallel  practices  iu  other  interests, 
such  as  the  working  of  metal,  leather,  and 

The  invention  of  cotton  machinery  was 
no  esception  to  the  general  mle :  Arkwright 
did  best  what  had  been  attempted  before. 
Arkwright  had  his  Lewis  Paul,  just  as  Fulton 
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had  his  gjirdiigton  and  Bumsej',  and  as  Ste- 
phenson had  his  Trevetliick  and  Hedley. 

Many  other  improvements  might  be  cited, 
aach  as  Jonks's  ring-aiid-traTeler  spiuner,  if 
we  had  the  space.  The  list  of  spinning  ina- 
eliinea  closes  with  the  mule,  and  at  present 
there  is  nothing  tietter  to  offer.  The  per- 
fected mnle  liaa  been  called  the  "  iron  man" 
from  the  wondrons  sltill  with  which  it  oper- 
ates. Apparently  instinct  with  life  and  feel- 
ing, it  performs  its  allotted  course  as  implic- 
itly as  a  mere  water-wheel,  but  the  es^ui- 
site  proTiaions  for  timing  —  what  may  be 
called  the  opportuneness  of  its  movements 
— give  it  an  air  of  volition  and  prevision. 
These  features  belong  to  the  autamatia  mule, 
or  the  self-acting  mule,  as  it  also  called.  It 
was  not  thus  in.  the  original  mule  of  Cromp- 
ton.  In  this  the  main  features  were  present, 
but  were  brought  into  and  continued  in  ac- 
tion by  the  care  and  judgment  of  the  opera- 
Samuel  Crompton  ■was  a  young  weaver 
when  he  applied  his  mind  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  how  to  make  a  machine  which 
should  avoid  eertam  fanlts  present  m  the 
Hargteaves  and  the  Arkwnght  machines 
This  he  succeeded  in  domg  m  1779  He 
placed,  his  spindles  on  a  traveling  carnage, 
which  backed  awaj  from  the  roving  luib- 
bins  to  stretch  and  twist  a  length  of  the  rov- 
ings,  and  then  ran  back  to  wind  the  yam 
upon  the  spindles.  The  inmiediate  object 
was  to  deliver  the  roving  with  the  required 
degree  of  attenuation,  and  twist  it  as  deliv- 
ered. The  work  of  this  machine  was  flner 
than  any  heretofore  produced,  and  the  im- 
proved self-acting  mule  still  maintains  its 
superior  character.  Even  at  the  first  it  was 
called  the  "muslin  wheel,"  as  its  yams  ri- 
valed in  softness  the  finer  kinds  from  India. 
Crompton  took  no  patent  for  it,  but  was  re- 
warded with  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  £5000 
thirty-tliree  years  afterward.  He  died  in 
1827. 

Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  mule  few 
spinners  could  make  yams  of  SOO  hanks  to 
the  pound,  the  hank  being  always  840  yards. 
The  natives  of  India  were  at  the  same  time 
making  yams  of  numbers  varying  from  300 
to  400.  By  the  best  constructed  mules  yam 
has  been  made  in  Manchester  of  number  700, 
which  was  woven  in  France.  The  illustra- 
tion will  give  an  idea  of  the  machine,  though 


it  has  not  the  compUcated  parts  of  the  self- 
acting  mule. 

The  mule  of  Crompton  had  only  twenty 
to  thirty  spindles,  and  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  carriage  was  five  feet.  The  distance 
tra\eled  is  now  much  greater,  and  some 
mules  carry  1200  spindles. 

Tlie  drawing  and  stretching  action  of  the 
mule  spinner  makes  the  yam  finer  and  of  a 
mure  uniform  tenuity  than  the  mere  draw- 
ing and  twisting  action  of  the  ihrostU.  As 
deln  ered  by  the  rollers,  the  tliread  is  thick- 
er m  some  parts  than  in  others ;  these  thick- 
er parts,  not  being  so  effectually  twisted  as 
the  smaller  parts,  are  softer,  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretching  power  of  the  mule ; 
by  this  means  the  twist  becomes  more  equa- 
ble throughout  the  yam. 

The  mule  carriage  carrying  the  spindles 
recedes  from  tbe  rollers  with  a  velocity  some- 
what greater  than  the  rate  of  delivery  of 
the  reduced  roving,  the  rapid  revolution  of 
the  spindles  giving  a  twist  to  the  yam, 
which  stretches  it  still  farther.  When  the 
rollers  cease  giving  ont  the  rovings,  the 
mnle  spinner  still  continues  to  recede,  its 
spindles  still  revolving,  and  thus  the  stretch- 
ing is  effected. 

Wbeu  the  draining,  streliMng,  and  Iwisling 
of  the  yam  are  thus  accomplished,  the  mule 
disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the  car- 
riage by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  the 
carriage  is  returned  to  the  rollers,  the  thread 
being  wound  in  a  cop  upon  the  spindle  as 
the  carriage  returns. 

The  specific  difference  between  the  action 
of  the  throstle  and  the  mule  is,  that  the 
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former  liaa  a  continnoua  aotion  upon  the 
roving,  drawing,  iumting,  and.  « indinir  it  npoti 
the  DjfindJe,  trhile  the  mule  dtaua  and  tuuita 
at  one  operation  as  the  cwri'iKe  runs  tut 
and  then  winda  all  the  leufrtha  upon  the 
spindles  aa  the  carriage  mns  m  The  into 
mfltic  disengagement  is  the  inYention  of 
Roberts,  in  1830,  and  of  Mibju 

The  jenny  and  the  drawing  frame  being 
fairly  at  work,  the  cry  waa  now  What  is 
to  become  of  the  yam  f  there  will  not  be 
hands  enongh  to  Tfeare  it."  The  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Cartwright  set  himself  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
power-loom  in  1785,  and  a  second  in  1787. 
He  was  at  great  expense,  and  worked  nuder 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  poor  mechanic, 
having  very  httle  judgment  in  the  propor- 
tion of  parts  or  the  convenient  modes  for 
the  transmission  of  motion.  One  of  the 
great  difSculties  in  his  ivay  was  in  the  fluffy 
and  spongy  character  of  the  warp,  and  in 
the  necessity  for  stopping  the  loom  to  dress 
a  length  of  warp.  This  was  avoided  by  the 
invention  of  the  sizing  and  dressing  machine 
of  Eadcliffe,  of  Stockport,  in  1802,  which  took 
the  yams  from  the  warping  machine,  carried 
them  between  two  rollers  one  of  wluch  re 
volved  in  a  reservoir  of  thin  piste,  then  be 
tween  brushes,  which  rid  the  yams  of  super 
fluous  and  uneven  paste  then  over  a  heat- 
ed copper  box,  which  dned  them,  and  then 
wound  them  on  the  yam  beam  of  the  loom 
Tlie  pnwer-loom  was  onU  extpnan  ely  adopt 


Cartwright's  principal  patent.  He  received 
±10  000  ftom  Parliajnent.  The  justness  of 
Cartw  right's  claim  to  the  power-loom  may  he 
appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  his  loom, 
patented  in  1787,  has  automatic  mechanical 
devices  to  operate  all  parts.  It  was  a  memo- 
rable success  for  a  man  of  letters,  whose  first 
attempt  at  a  power-loom  was  made  in  1784, 
before  lie  had  ever  seen  a  loom.  Eventually, 
by  the  exertions  of  Honocks,  of  Stockport, 
in  1803,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  work,  the  power-loom  became 
fixed  in  use.  Jacqnard,  of  Lyons,  France, 
Roberts,  of  Manchester,  England,  and  more 
lately  Bigelow,  Crompton,  and  Lyall,  of  this 
country,  have  brought  the  machine  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  is  a  marvel  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  an  object  of  respect  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  a  little  better  informed  in 
technical  matters. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  millatWal- 
tham.  Massachusetts,  erected  in  1813,  was  the 
first  in  the  world  in  which  were  combined 
machines  for  aD  the  processes  which  convert 
the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  The  mills  of  Ark- 
wright,  at  Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  erected 
1771-75,  and  that  of  Slater,  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  1790,  had  no  power-looms. 

Crompton  is  a  name  twice  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  fibre.  His 
loom  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
IS  not  a  loom  for  cotton,  but  a  more  compli- 
cated structure  for  figure -weaving,  as  in 
tirpet-making. 

Tl  e  Jacqnard  loom  is  the  most  distinct- 
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ively  ciiriouB  in  the  list  of  looms.  Jac- 
quaid,  of  Lyons,  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  in  1790,  and  in  1801  he 
received  from  the  National  Exposition  a, 
bronze  medal  for  his  invention  of  a  maehine 
for  figure- weaving,  which  he  patented. 

The  appendage  to  the  loom  which  consti- 
tutes  the  Jacquard  attaoliment  is  to  elevate 
or  depress  the  warp  threads  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  shuttle,  the  action  being  pro- 
duced by  cards  with  pnnched  holes,  which 
admit  the  passage  of  needles  which  gov- 
ern the  warp  tlireads.  The  holes  in  a  card 
represent  the  warps  to  he  raised  for  a  cer- 
tain passage  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  needles, 
dropping  into  the  holes,  govern  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shed  so  that  the  reijuired  threads 
of  warp  come  to  the  sniface.  The  next  card 
governs  the  nest  motion  of  the  warps ;  and 
so  on,  the  required  color  being  bronght  up 
or  kept  up,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  tigured 
stuff,  from  the  fiuest  silk  to  the  most  solid 
carpet,  lignred  velvets  and  Wilttin  carpets, 
Tve  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Jaequard, 
who  made  it  possible  to  do  bv  miehinery 
what  was  before  an  expensive  operation 
requiring  stillful  hands 

While  the  art  of  the  dyer  is  as  old  as 
Tyre,  and  the  colors  of  antiquity  are  not, 
perhaps,  excelled  in  lustre  and  stability,  the 
variety  has  increased,  and  the  modes  have 
become  more  numerous  and  cheap.  Dye 
baths  and  mordants  were  well  understood  in 
India  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  were  also 
one  or  more  styles  of  calico-printing,  includ- 
ing chintz  patterns  and  the  resist  process, 
which  helped  to  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
Peele  family. 

Pliny  refers  to  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians 
as  "wonderftil"  in  imparting  t-o  white  robes 
a  number  of  colors  by  steeping  "  with  dye- 
absorbing  drugs"  (mordants),  after  which 
the  goods  take  on  several  tints  when  boiled 
in  a  dye  bath  of  one  color.  Cortez  was  met 
in  Mexico  by  people  who  wore  cotton  dresses 
with  DoUy  Varden  patterns  in  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green. 

These  instances,  which  are  but  a  tithe  of 
what  offers,  show  that  calico-printing  is  old 
enough,  and,  indeed,  it  was  practiced  as  a 
profession  at  Angsburg  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  about  which  time 
it  was  introduced  into  England.  Hand  proc- 
e  all  that  were  known. 


Their  nature  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine, 
but  Robert  Peele,  a  farmer  of  Blaekburn,  in- 
vented the  method  of  glinting  by  blochi,each 
cut  out  to  correspond  with  its  part  of  the 
pattern,  and  laid  in  apposition  by  means 
of  register  pirn.  This  may  have  been  about 
1776,  a  year  or  two  before  his  invention  of 
the  mangis  and  the  ctfltnifer  carding-maelane, 
the  roller  principle  of  which  seems  to  have 
suggested  the  calteo-jirintiiig  machine  (1765), 
which  has  its  pattern  engraved  on  the  face 
of  a  cyhnder,  and  wliich,  with  various  im- 
provements in  detaU,  remains  in  use  to  the 
present  day.  The  object  he  cLose  for  his 
first  attempt  at  hand-priutiug  was  a  pars- 
ley leaf.  The  women  of  his  family  ironed 
the  goods,  and  he  was  long  called,  without 
intentional  disparagement,  "Parsley -leaf 
Peele." 

In  this  machine  the  pattern  for  each  color 
is  engraved  on  a  cylinder  which  revolves  so 
as  to  dip  its  lower  surface  in  a  trough  of 
color  jj  the  face  of  each  cylinder  is  scraped 
clean  by  a  blade  called  a  doctor,  leaving  the 
color  only  in  the  engraved  lines ;  the  cloth 
passes  against  the  cylinders  in  turn,  and  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  its  pattern  from  each. 
By  an  American  impiflvement  the  number 
of  cylinders  which  may  be  applied  to  each 
web  is  increased  to  twelve.  The  mode  of 
engraving  the  cylinders  has  undei^oue  a 
complete  change  since  the  invention  by  Ja- 
cob Perkins,  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  roller- 
die  and  transfer  process,  in  which  a  design 
on  an  engraved  and  subsequently  hardened 
steel  die  is  impressed  into  the  copper  cylin- 
der in  repetition  to  any  required  extent. 

Hobert  Peele  was  also  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing two  very  valuable  processes,  known  as 
the  giseharge  and  itaist  styles.  The  latter  he 
is  said  to  have  bought  of  a  commercial  trav- 
eler for  £5,  and  to  have  made  £2i50,000  by 
it.  The  diecliarge  style  is  a  process  in  which 
the  cloth  is  printed  with  a  material  which 
prevents  the  mordant  Itom  becoming  fast,  so 
that  when  the  dye  is  applied  and  the  cloth 
washed,  the  dye  is  not  fast  at  those  places. 
The  resist  style  is  one  in  which  the  cloth 
has  a  pattern  printed  in  paste,  and  is  then 
dyed  in  indigo.  The  paste  resists  the  color- 
ing matter,  and  these  parts  are  white  on  a 
blue  ground  when  the  cloth  is  washed. 

The  name  of  Peele,  the  self-taught  dyer 
and  mechanic,  and  his  son  and  grandson,  the 
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two  Sir  Roberta,  the  latter  being  the  statea- 
mau  who  iras  killed  by  a  fall  ftoin  hia  horae 
iu  1850,  are  indissolnbly  associated  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  more  apecifioally 
with  the  carding  aoid  the  calico-printing. 

IRON. 

Early  memorials  point  to  the  use  ot 
stone  and  flint,  of  copper  and  l>r  nze 
before  the  era  of  iron  commenced,  though 
the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ore  and  its 
forging  into  shape  antedate  the  historic  pe 
riod.  Moses  aud  the  Hebrew  chroniclers 
1450-700  B.C.,  Job,  Homer,  Ezekiel  Hesiod 
Aristotle,  Thucydidcs,  Senophon  Diodorus 
and  Pliny  refer  to  the  metal.  It  his  been 
found  by  Belzoni,  Vyce,  Abbott,  and  Man 
ette  'u  p  s't'ous  which  indicate  its  use  at 
th  build  ng  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  erec 
t  n  1  the  Sphinxes,  and  by  Layaid  at 
^  mr  a  1  The  production  of  iron  m  large 
qu  nt  t  8  is  however,  quite  rec«nt,  and  the 
a  ting  f  t  was  au  unexpected  result  inci- 
1  nt  t  th  enlargement  of  the  fhmace,  the 
increased  power  of  blast,  and  perhaps  in 
part  to  the  working  of  certain  ores  which 
■were  not  so  tractable  under  rode  methods. 

Pure  iron  is  almost  infusible,  and  the  an- 
cient processes  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
metal  to  a  spongy  condition,  the  impurities 
being  removed  by  fluxes  in  the  form  of  a 
slag,  and  by  snbseq^uent  hammering  and 
reheating.  The  product  waa  a  steel,  and 
was  produced  in  one  process  from  the  ore. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  very  widely 
separated  the  same  methods  were  used.  In 
small  cold-blast  flimaces  rich  ore  is  heat- 
ed in  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal, 
the  viscid  mass  being  hammered  to  remove 
earthy  impurities.  This  plan  is  yet  prac- 
ticed in  India,  Africa,  Malaya,  Madagascar, 
and  formed  the 
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oftered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  funer 
aJ  games  of  Fatroclns,  recorded  in  Homer's 
Ilnd 

Dr  Livingstone  refers  to  the  iron  am«lt- 
ing  tumaces  of  the  tribes  encountered  m 
his  Expe^tfon  to  the  Zambezi  The  article<i 
produced  by  these  peoples  are  hammers 
tongs  hoes,  adze<i  £<:h  hooLs  needles  and 
spi  ir  heids  The  assagais  ot  the  Caffres 
are  made  of  iron  similarly  procured,  and 


of  excellent  quility  The  itoote  of  Inilii 
18  still  priduced  in  the  nunner  pirtiiUy 
di scribed  by  Aristotle  whin  speaking  of 
India  and  h\  Diodorus  Stculus  referring  t> 
the  iron  ores  of  the  island  of  Ethalia. 


Our  lUuatrition  represents  a  1  last-furnace 
of  the  Kols  t  trilie  of  iron  smelters  m  Lower 
Bengal  and  Orissa.  The  men  are  nomads, 
going  from  place  to  place,  as  the  abundance 
of  ore  and  wood  may  prompt  them.  The 
charcoal  in  the  furnace  being  well  ignited, 
ore  is  fed  in  alternately  with  charcoal,  the 
fuel  resting  on  the  inclined  tray,  so  as  to  be 
readUy  raked  in.  As  the  metal  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  slag  runs  off  at  an  aperture  above 
the  basin,  which  is  occupied  by  a  viscid  mass 
of  iron.  The  blowers  are  two  boxes  with 
skin  CO'*  ers,  which  ire  alternately  depress- 
ed by  the  teet  and  raised  by  the  spring 
XHiles  Each  skm  cover  has  a  hole  m  the 
middle  which  is  stopped  by  the  heel  as 
the  weight  of  the  person  is  thrown  upon 
it,  and  la  lelt  open  by  withdrawal  of  the 
foot  as  the  cover  is  raised. 

\  arioush  modified  in  detaU  and  increased 
m  size  these  simple  furnaces  are  to  be  found 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  the  Catalan  and 
Swedish  fumices  resembling  in  all  proba- 
biLt^  those  of  the  Chalybes,  so  fhmons  in 
Marathon  (490  B.C.),  and  those  of  the /aiirioit 
or  niilitan  forge  established  in  England  by 
Hidrnn  {ad  1-20)  at  Bath,  in  the  vicinity 
of  iron  ort  and  wood.  The  brave  islanders 
met   their  Roman  invaders  with  scythes, 
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Bwords,  and  spears  of  iron,  and  the  export 
of  that  metal  from  thence  shortly  afterward 
is  mentioned  hy  Straho. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  England 
some  of  the  richest  heda  of  iron  ore  were 
■worked,  and  the  debris  and  cinders  yet  ex- 
ist tfl  testify  to  two  facts — one,  that  tie 
amount  of  material  treated  was  immense ; 
the  other,  that  the  plans  adopted  were 
wasteful,  as  it  has  since  heen  found  profit- 
able to  work  the  cinders  over  again. 

During  the  Saxon  occupation  the  ftirnaeea 
were  still  in  blast,  eapeoiaUy  in  Gloucester- 

The  early  Norman  sovereigns  were  so  in- 
tent upon  skinning  the  Jews  and  Saxons 
that  it  became  dangerous  to  succeed  m  auv 
business,  success  inviting  the  harons  to 
plunder.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  tune 
of  King  John  that  iron  and  steel  wete  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

The  business  lumbered  along  for  some 
centuries,  the  government  tinkering  at  it 
now  and  again,  the  exportation  being  pro- 
hibited in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
importation  of  iron  in  the  fifteenth  century 
The  direct  method  of  obtaining  wrought 
iron  from  the  ore  prevailed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
then  gradually  gave  way  to  a  less  diri,ct 
process,  but  one  more  convenient  in  the 
handling  of  large  quantities.  Furnaces, 
operating  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  blast,  to 
melt  the  iron  and  obtain  cast  iron,  which  is 
carbureted  in  the  process,  were  in  use  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Ehine  about  1500 
A  second  process  in  a  forge  hearth  was  used 
to  eliminate  the  carbon  and  other  impuri- 
ties, and  the  result  was  mriyagM  iron 

The  statement  is  shortly  made,  but  it  took 
several  centuries  to  accomplish  it  with  wood, 
and  several  other  centuries  to  devise  means 
for  substituting  pit-coal  for  charcoal 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  blast-fumaees 
were  of  sufficient  size  t«  produce  from  two 
to  three  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day  b>  the  u?e 
of  charcoal.  In  the  small  works  the  iron 
was  made  malleable  before  being  withdrawn 
from  the  blaat-fnmac«,  and  in  lai^r  works 
was  treated  by  the  refinery  furnace 

Wood  becoming  scarce,  and  a  number  of 
furnaces  having  gone  out  of  blast,  m  1612 
Simon  Sturt«vant  was  granted  a  patent  lor 
thirty-one  years  for  the  use  of  pit-coal  in 


smelting  iron.  Failing  in  his  proposed 
plans,  he  rendered  up  his  patent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Successive  persons  applied 
for  a  patent  for  the  same,  the  government 
continuing  desirous  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  home  resources.  Dudley  in 
1619  succeeded  in  producing  three  tons  of 
iron  per  week  in  a  small  blast-furnace  by 
the  use  of  coke  from  pit-eoaL  The  parties 
who  yet  possessed  plenty  of  wood,  and  with 
m  hom  the  production  of  iron  was  fast  lie- 
coming  a  monopoly,  urged  the  charcoal 
burners  to  destroy  the  works  of  Dudley, 
whiih  was  done.  Dudley's  patent  was 
granted  for  thirty-one  years,  which  would 
bring  it  to  1650,  the  time  of  the  Protector- 
ate, when  England  had  a  ruler  lit  to  succeed 
Queen  Bess.  The  celebrated  statute  of  King 
James,  limiting  the  duration  of  patents  to 
fourteen  years,  was  passed  in  1624.  Dud- 
ley's petition  for  an  extension  was  refused. 

Iron  of  poor  quality  continued  to  lie  made 
in  districts  where  wood  was  scarce,  and  of 
good  quality  from  charcoal  in  places  where 
forerts  yet  remained.  The  demand  for  iron 
continuing  to  grow — a  natural  efifect  of  ad- 
^  anting  civilization  —  iron  was  imported 
irom  Sweden  and  Russia  in  large  quantities 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  forests  of 
these  countries  gave  them  a  natural  ad- 
vantage over  England,  whose  forests  had 
by  this  time  become  thinned  out,  so  that 
the  use  of  wood  for  iron  smelting  had  been 
forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1581 
within  twenty-two  miles  of  the  metropolis 
or  fourteen  miles  of  the  Thames,  and  event- 
ually was  prohibited  altogether. 

The  art  of  making  iron  with  pit-coal  and 
of  casting  articles  of  iron  was  revived  by 
Abraham  Darby,  of  Colebrookdale,  about 
1713,  and  was  perseveringlj  followed,  al- 
though it  was  but  httle  noised  abroad.  In 
the  FhiloeopMcal  Trajiaactionti  for  1747  it  is 
referred  to  as  a  curiosity. 

The  esteusion  of  the  iron  manufacture 
dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
engme,  which  increased  the  power  of  the 
blast,  and  the  blowing  engines,  driven  by 
manual,  horse,  or  ox  power,  were  henceforth 
operated  by  steam-engines.  The  dimension 
of  the  blast  apparatus  was  increased  from 
time  to  time,  and  about  1760  coke  was  com- 
monly used  in  smelting.  In  1760  Smeaton 
erected  at  the  Carron  Works  the  first  large 
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blowing  CTlindera  and  shortly  after  Bonl 
ton  and  'tt  att  Bnnplied  the  steam  engines 
by  which  the  Won  ere  were  dn^on  ^ell 
son  of  Glasgow  introduced  the  hot  hlaat 
m  1828  Aubulos  in  France  in  1311  and 
BndU,  in  England  m  1845  heated  the  blast 
hT  the  esc.  ipmg  hot  gi»iea  of  the  blast-fur 
nace  In  the  smelting  of  iron  four  tons 
weight  of  gaseous  products  are  thrown  ofi 
mto  the  air  for  e'ich  ton  of  iron  produced 

As  a  means  of  estimating  by  comparison 
the  value  of  the  hot  blast,  some  facts  may 
be  mentioned.  Mushet  states  that  at  the 
Clyde  Iron-worits,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  hot  blast,  the  quantity  of  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of 
pig-iron  was, 

Calcined  ore IJ^lons. 

In  1831,  when  the  system  was  coming  into 
use,  the  blast  being  inarm, 

Calcined  ore 3     tons. 

Coke. 2 

Litneatone x  ton- 

In  1639,  with  a  hot  blast. 

Calcined  ore IJi  tons. 

^^^ m    ■' 

Umeetone x  ton. 

The  saving  in  fuel  being  nearly  one-half 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  anthracite  coal  and  black  band  ore  are 
intractable  under  the  cold  blast,  but  the 
former  yields  an  intense  heat  and  the  lat- 
ter a  rich  percentage  of  good  iron  with  the 
hot  blast. 

The  Calder  Works  in  1831  demonstrated 
the  needlessness  of  coking  when  the  hot 
blast  is  employed. 


Experiments  in  smelting  with  anthracite 
coal  were  tried  at  Mauch  Chunk  in  18ao,  in 
France  in  1827,  and  in  Wales  successfully  by 
the  aid  of  Neilson'e  hot-blast  ovens  in  1837. 
The  experiment  at  Mauch  Chnnk  was  re- 
peated,  with  the  addition  of  the  hot  blast,  in 
1838-39,  and  succeeded  in  producing  about 
two  tons  per  day.  The  Pioneer  furnace  at 
Pottsville  was  blown-in  July,  1839. 

The  first  iron-works  in  America  were  es- 
tablished near  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1619. 
lu  1622,  however,  the  works  were  destroyed 
and  the  workmen  with  their  families  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians.  Tlie  nest  attempt  was 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saugus,  in  1648.  The  ore  used  was  the  bog 
ore,  still  plentiful  in  that  locality.  At  these 
works  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hnmnier- 
smith,  England,  in  1652,  by  order  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  coined  silver 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences  known 
as  the  "pine-tree  coinage,"  from  the  device 
of  a  pine-tree  on  one  face.  The  coinage  of 
these  pieces  by  Massachusetts  excited  the 
Ire  of  the  king,  who,  as  Junius  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  "  left  no  distressing  exam- 
ples of  virtue  even  to  [his]  legitimate  pos- 
terity." The  king  indignantly  declared  to 
Sir  Thomas  Temple  that  they  had  invaded 
his  prerogative  by  coining  money.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  a  real  friend  to  the  colo- 
nies, took  a  piece  out  of  his  pocket  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king.  "  One  side  was  a  pine- 
tree  of  that  kind  which  is  thick  and  bnshy 
at  the  top.  Charles  asked  what  that  was. 
'  The  royal  oak.  Sir,  which  preserved  your 
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majesty's  life!'  The  king  resumed  his  good 
hnmor,  calling  the  colonists  a  'parcel  of 
honest  dogs.'" 

By  (lint  of  successive  efforts,  cast  iron  was 
produced  in  something  like  sufBcient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand,  tlie  fumaocs  en- 
larging as  the  lilowing  engines  increased  in 

The  nest  step  was  to  simplify  and  expe- 
dite the  processes  by  which  the  cast  iron  was 
made  mallealile.  In  1780,  two  years  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  peac«  between  Great 
Britain  aiid  the  Federal  goyemment,  Henry 
Cort  invented  the  puddling  furnace,  which 
he  patented  in  1784,  and  which  revolution- 
ized the  business  of  making  malleable  iron. 
The  ch  u^e  ot  in  n  si  j  540  po  mds  is  place  1 
on  a  hearth  n  a  reverl  eratory  chamber 
whose  bottom  and  s  des  are  hned  w  th  re 
fractory  ^ugs  neh  m  ok  de  of  iron  When 
the  iron  ■<  melted  the  slagi  r  se  thr  u^h  t 
and  float  on  the  top  The  oxygen  m  the 
sihcates  combine^"  with  the  carbon  n  the 
J,  decarboniamg  it  the  puddler  st  mng 


it  Tigoronsly  to  bring  the  carbon  and  other 
impurities  of  the  iron  in  contact  with  the 
oxidizing  flame.  Tlio  iron  granulates  and 
throws  off  carbonic  oxide,  and  eventually 
agglutinates,  or,  as  the  puddler  says, "  comes 
to  nature."  A  deoxidizing  flame  is  then 
nsed  to  protect  the  iron  whUe  it  is  being 
made  into  balls,  which  are  shingled  or 
squeezed  to  remove  slag  and  compact  it  for 
rolling.  The  bed  of  Cort's  furnace  was  of 
sand.  Rogers,  some  years  afterward,  made 
the  bottom  of  iron,  and  lined  it  with  cinder. 

The  operation  of  puddling  is  a  great  tai 
upon  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
men,  both  on  account  of  the  violent  labor 
and  of  the  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of 
th    fnruaoe 

Mechin  cal  puldlers  hive  been  sul  st 
ti  ted  for  ban  1  I  1  ur  n  th  some  s  e 
Tl  0  rotit  g  h  th  f  D  nka  f  C  nc  n 
nati  has  atta  ued  mor  celebr  tv  m  this 
country  and  in  England  than  an^  other  fur 
nice  for  that  purpose  The  1  urel  b1  lied 
chamber  hned  w  th  refractory  n    ter    1    s 
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placed  lietweeii  the  fumaee  and  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  iron,  after  it  haa  Leoome  melt- 
ed, ia  rolled  round  and  ronnd  as  the  chamber 
revolves,  and  thereby  all  parts  are  in  tnm 
espoaed  to  the  action  of  the  flame. 

The  ball  from  the  puddling  furnace  is 
dragged  or  rolled  to  the  steam  or  trip  ham- 
mer or  the  squeezer,  where  it  is  compacted 
ind  has  the  dro^  driven  out  of  it,  making  a 
bloom  In  thia  condition  it  la  ahipped  from 
some  iron-worka,  whilu  others  caiT\  if  i  step 
farther  before  putting  it  npon  the  market 

Here  occurred  the  next  great  necessity 
Was  the  hir  irrm  always  to  be  brought  to 
sh  ipe  by  the  himmer  alone  f  Agiiu  Con 
C'jme  to  the  rescue  with  the  miention  of 
the  mill  -w  ith  grooved  roUeis,  which  he  pat^ 
ented  in  I7B3.  The  yearly  value  of  this  mi- 
provement  in  England  and  the  United  States 
amounts  to  huudreda  of  millions  of  dollars 

Years  ifter  tlio  dcith  of  the  unrewirded 
Cort  the  roihng  mdl  was  made  tii  form 
pl-it*s  for  armor  of  ships  of  war  In  lb42 
the  lite  B  L  Steiena,  of  Hobrken  J,ew 
Jersey  eommtnced  the  lunstrurtion  of  tn 
lion  did  war  vessel  undtr  an  agreement 
with  the  government,  which  his  not  jet 
been  completed.  In  1855  some  armtr  cHd 
floating  battenes  wire  used  bj  the  French 
m  the  BUck  Sea  The  La  Crioire  liuuLhed 
m  1859,  WIS  plated  with  rolled  ir<n  ot  4i 
mches  thickness,  and  was  the  hrt,t  large 
nron-clad  The  first  English  irmored  vcs 
sel  the  Wamm,  had  the  same  thickness  of 
irmor  The  thickness  his  ainco  been  much 
mcreased  the  Bellerophon  has  6  inches  the 
Hercutes  9  Feter  the  Gnat  (Russian)  12  to  14 
The  plating  of  the  Monitor  turret  was  9 
inches,  the  Wechan-ken  11,  laid  on  in  sever- 
al thickneasea.  Armor  plating  has  i>een 
rolled  in  England  of  15  inches  thicknesB, 
carried  by  the  GUtton  turret.  The  turret 
of  the  Peter  tlie  Great  is  16  inches — one 
thickneaa  of  14  and  one  of  2  inchea. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  rolling-mill  haa 
aeemed  adeijuate  to  all  calls,  the  business 
of  the  forge  haa  also  had  its  grand  achieve- 
ments result  ng  Iron  the  use  of  the  st  m 
hammer  Th  s  was  nvented  by  N  sn  ■th 
about  1838  a  I  pitented  m  1842  It  a 
tn  e  th  t  there  es  ated  a  descnpt  ti  ot 
Deveiea  s  hammer  m  1M6  which  r  c  ted 
the  ma  n  feiturcs  hut  t  beems  to  h  e 
exD  ted  no  attent  on  and  to  have  been  fol 


lowed  by  no  hammer.  To  Nasmyth  wo  are 
indebted  for  it ;  even  he  had  to  work  against 
prejudice,  which  prevented  its  being  used 
m  England  until  after  it  had  been  tried  in 
France  by  some  more  appreciative  persons, 
whose  attention  had  been  in  some  way  di- 
rected to  it. 

The  helve  of  the  steam-hammer  is  the 
piaton  rod  of  an  overhead  steam-engine,  by 
which  it  is  hfted.  To  drop  it,  the  steam 
which  lifted  it  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
below  the  piston,  and  the  force  of  the  blow 
la  m  some  hammers,  increased  by  admitting 
the  ateam  above  the  piaton,  which  adds  the 
fi  rce  of  the  atcam  to  that  due  to  the  weight 
and  fall  of  the  hammer.  The  sizes  vary, 
hav  mg  a  very  wide  range,  the  weight  of  the 
hammir  varying  from  50  pounds  to  80,000 
pounds,  the  stroke  from  six  inches  to  ais  feet, 
Thej  are  single  or  double  acting,  have  sin- 
gle or  double  frame,  according  to  size,  and  all 
have  a  capacity  for  giving  a  blow  of  any  re- 
quired fraction  of  their  full  power,  and  using 
any  part  of  their  range  of  stroke.  The  an- 
vils are  roade  as  heavy  as  250  tons  weight. 

The  series  of  operations  is  here  complete 
down  to  the  point  of  shaping  the  metal  while 
hot  by  rolling  or  by  forging ;  but  a  great 
and  hitherto  nnreahzed  improvement  was 
sought  by  which  the  metal  might  be  puri- 
fied by  chemical  means.  Inventors  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  attacked  the  problem,  bnt 
t  was  reserved  for  Bessemer  to  give  it  form, 
B  bstance,  and  success. 

The  process  consists  in  placing  a  charge, 
say  fa-ie  tons,  of  molten  iron  in  a  vessel 
placed  on  trunnions,  and  known  as  a  convert- 
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or,  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  having  (haunela 
to    admit    in    divided 

wliich   pissea   through 

the    meltid  metil    it-j 

osvgen    entenng    into 

oom'biiiatiou   with   tl  c 

Biheon,    carhon,    pin  s 

phoma,    sulphur,    etc , 

forming   gaseoas   com 

poundB  which  are  hh 

erated   ind  driven   np 

the  ehimney      The  iron 

is    melted    in    cupolas 

and    tipped    mto    the 

convert  ir    whn,h   is   a 

pear   shaped        veasel 

ahout  fifteen  feet  high 

and    nine    feet    diim 

et«r   hung  upon  truu 

niona,  to  one  ol  which 

the    ipparatus    I'i    at 

tached    whieh    rotates 

the  vessel  in  a  vertical 

plane ,      through     tbn 

other   trunnion  pasaea 

an    lir  pipe    which   la 

continued     down     the 

outside  ot  the  vesael 
and  opens  into  a  thimher  at  the  hottom 
which  cranmumeates  with  the  main  chim 
her  through  IJO  holes  Lath  three-eightha 
of  an  inch  in  di'wneter  These  holes  are 
m  fire  hneka,  and  the  vessel  itself  is  hned 
with  refraotorj  matenaL 

The  vessel  is  turned  partly  down,  the 
mouth  being  presented  upwardly  to  take  its 
charge  from  a  ladle  suspended  from  a  crane 
and  sweeping  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  hetween 
the  cupola  and  the  convertor.  The  blast  is 
then  turned  on,  the  vessel  righted,  the  air 
pressure  preventing  the  iron  entering  the 
hlast  holes,  and  the  apout  being  preaented  to 
a  canopy  which  leads  the  evolved  gases  up 
the  chimney :  this  is  shown  at  a  b.  The  sil- 
icon of  the  pig-iron  oxidizes  first  without 
very  intense  flame,  but  as  the  carbon  begins 
to  bum  the  heat  rises  to  5000'  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  light  is  so  hrUliant  as  to  cast  shad- 
ows aeroBs  sunsliine.  In  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  the  marvelous  illumination  ceaaes 
more  suddenly  than  it  began,  and  this  change 
in  the  flame  indicates  the  critical  moment 


of  the  ehmination  of  most  of  the  carbon. 
The  blast  is  stopped,  the  converter  turned 
on  its  side,  and  aix  hnndted  pounds  of  melt- 
ed spiegeleisen  are  turned  m.  The  reaction 
is  instantaneons  and  violent^  The  manga^ 
nese  of  the  spiegeleisen  combines  with  any 
sulphur  that  may  remain  in  the  bath,  form- 
ing compounds  which  pass  into  the  slag.  It 
also  decomposes  in  the  slag  silicates  of  iron 
taking  the  place  of  the  iron  and  returning 
it  to  the  bath.  Finally,  the  carbon  and  man- 
ganese together  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron 
formed  during  blowing,  and  which  would 
affect  the  malleability  of  the  iron.  This 
done,  the  monster,  as  if  weary  of  swallow- 
ing boiling  iron  and  snorting  fire,  turns  its 
mouth  downward  and  disposes  of  ita  con- 
tents into  a  kettle  upon  a  turn-table.  This 
aict  is  shown  at  c  d.  The  ladle  on  its  turn- 
table e  is  then  awnng  over  the  moulds  /, 
ranged  round  the  semicircular  pit  like  a  row 
of  Ali  Baba's  wine  Jars,  each  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  bandit.  The  glowing  metal  is  drawn 
into  the  moulds  from  a  tap  hole  in  the  ladle, 
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and  as  each  mould  is  filled  tlie  molten  metal 
ia  covered  with  a  steel  plate  and  a  packing 
of  eand.  When  the  ingots  have  solidified 
they  are  tipped  out  of  the  moulds  and  car- 
ried away  by  tongs  or  traveling  cranes  to 
the  shops,  where  they  are  hammered  or 
rolled  into  the  required  iotma  of  bars,  rails, 
plates,  and  what  not.  The  product  is  usn- 
ally  a  grade  of  steel,  though  the  q^uality 
may  be  varied  by  changes  in  the  details  of 
the  process. 

Like  Arkwright,  Bessemer  has  become  very 
wealthy,  and  for  every  doUai  he  has  made, 
hU  country  has  been  enriched  by  hnndreds. 
The  actual  working  process  in  America  has 
been  materially  improved  by  Mr.  Holly,  who 
is  consulting  engineer  of  the  principal  Bes- 
semer works  in  this  country. 

This  was  a,  great  improvement  for  most 
pnrposea  over  the  old  process  of  cooking 
the  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  to  deprive 
it  of  its  silicon  and  carbon,  tilt-hammering 
the  ball  to  a  bloom,  rolling  the  bloom  to 
a  bar,  cutting  the  bar  in  pieces,  and  build- 
ing it  with  charcoal  solidly  into  a  cementa- 
tion furnace,  where  it  might  absorb  cai'bon 
to  constitute  it  steel.  This  old  process  is 
still  pursued  for  the  finer  qualities,  the  blis- 
ter-ateel  produced  ftom  the  cemented  bar 
being  several  times  worked  before  it  be- 
comes the  best  cast  steel  for  our  finest  cut- 
lery. The  process  of  making  cast  steel  was 
invented  by  Benjamin  Huntsman,  of  Otter- 
cliff,  near  Sheffield,  England,  in  1770  so  th^t 
this  great  invention  comes  practically  "  ith 
in  the  century.  The  blister-steel  is  broken 
into  pieces,  fused  in  crucibles  of  retractory 
clay  or  graphite,  made  into  ingots  in  cast 
iron  moulds,  and  then  rolled. 

But  the  convenience  of  casting  iron  u  to 
shape,  instead  of  laboriously  forging  it  into 
the  varied  ajid  sometiiues  difScult  forms  re- 
quired, is  so  great  that  a  process  for  making 
cast-iron  articles  malleable  became  a  great 
necessity.  This  was  invented  in  Sheffteld 
by  Samuel  Lucas,  and  patented  by  him  in 
1804.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The  cast- 
ings are  inclosed  in  iron  boxes,  and  sur- 
rounded with  pounded  iron-stone  or  some 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  as  scales  from  the 
forge,  common  lime,  or  other  absorbents  of 
carbon,  used  either  together  or  separately. 
The  boxes  are  placed  in  the  furnace,  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  heat  for  about  five  days, 


and  allowed  to  eocl  graduallv  withm  the 
furnace.  The  time  andothtr  iireumstinces 
determine  the  depth  of  the  efiect  Thin 
pieces  become  malleible  entirely  through 
out,  admit  of  being  reidilj  lent,  and  may 
be  shghtly  forged,  thicker  pieces  rettin  t 
central  portion  ot  ■-■Jat  iron,  but  m  a  soft 
ened  state,  and  not  so  bnttle  as  at  fimt 
On  sawing  them  through  the  extcnnr  coat 
of  soft  metal  is  perfeL.tl}  distinguish  ible 
from  the  remainder 

In  the  processes  of  hind  forging,  m 
nealing,  and  tempering  we  hlie  nothing 
to  claim  over  the  methods  or  the  prodni, 
tions  of  former  ages  and  other  nations,  such 
as  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 

As  with  the  processes  involving  the  pro- 
duction and  refilling  of  iron,  and  the  shaping 
of  the  heated  metal  by  casling,  forging,  and 
rolUng,  so  with  the  shaping  of  the  cold  met- 
al by  turning  and  jjfaBiwff— -all  the  important 
improvements  are  within  the  century.  The 
lathes  and  boring-machines  of  the  time  pre- 
ceding Watt  were  rude  and  small  affairs. 
The  steam-cylinder  invented  by  Papin  about 
1690,  and  first  used  successfully  by  Newco- 
men  and  Calley  in  1711,  was  so  iU  bored  that 
its  piston  required  to  be  covered  with  water 
to  prevent  leakage  of  air  downward,  and 
hence  the  Newcomen  engines  were  always 
vertical.  Watt's  first  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  was  built 
at  Kinneal  in  1770.  In  1775  he  entered 
on  a  partnership  with  Boulton,  who  took  a 
two  thirds  share  in  the  patented  engine, 
whith  worked  with  one-quarter  the  fuel 
used  by  the  Newcomen  engine  performing 
similir  work.  Boulton  was  a  man  worthy 
ot  the  occasion,  and  the  works  at  Soho  equal 
to  the  demand. 

The  mature  conceptions  of  these  great 
mechanicians  required  a  far  finer  style  of 
execution  of  work,  and  a  set  of  workmen 
arose  who  introduced  exactness  and  system 
into  the  shop.  Bamsden,  about  1770,  in- 
vented the  micrometer-screw  dividing-en- 
gine for  graduating  astronomical  and  sur- 
veying instruments,  and  reduced  the  error 
in  ascertaining  longitude  by  the  Hadley 
quadrant  to  one-fiftieth.  Bramah,  in  1T84, 
produced  his  lock,  which  was  in  its  day  a 
marvel  of  skill  and  finish;  also  the  hydraulic 
press  and  the  numbering  machine  for  bank- 
notes and  pages  of  account-books.    Boulton 
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and  Watt,  in  1783,  were  celebrated  for  the 
perfeutiou  of  their  mint  apparatus,  coining 
the  Bilver  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  the 
copper  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  send- 
ing  two  complete  mints  to  the  Emperor  Paiil 
I.  of  EuBaia.  lu  Bramah's  workshop  Clem- 
ent and  perhaps  Maudalay  were  trained,  one 
the  inventor  of  the  planing -machine,  the 
other  a,  builder  of  marine  engines,  who  gave 
them  shape  when  &a  yet  steam  navigation 
was  in  its  infancy.  Eoberts  of  Maneliester 
gave  his  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  ma- 
chinery for  working  in  fibre,  WMtworth  es- 
pecially to  maohine-tools  and  instruments 
for  measuring  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  present- 
ly the  perfeeting  of  the  modes  of  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  part  America  took  in 
the  matter. 

The  first  tnming-lathe  was  vertical — the 
potter's  wheel — and  was  employed  upon  plas- 
tic materioL  After  many  centuries  of  use 
in  this  way,  the  spindle  was  made  horizontal, 
and  it  was  employed  on  wood.  Ite  use  on 
metal  is  comparatively  modem.  The  screw- 
lathe  is  stUl  more  recent.  One  is  described 
in  a  French  work  of  1578,  and  another  in 
an  English  work  of  1694.  They  were,  how- 
ever, rather  bench  tools  for  watch-makers 
and  jewelers  than  ma^jhines.  The  work  of 
origiuating  correct  screws,  and  perfecting 
the  screw-cutting  lathe,  was  taken  in  hand 
by  Plumier  1701,  Ramsden  1770,  Robinson 
of  Soho  1790,  Donkin,  Allan,  Roberts,  Whit- 
worth,  and  others.  The  new  era  of  the 
lathe  commenced  when  the  slide-real 
added.  This  was  the  invention  of  General 
Sir  Samnel  Bentham,  about  1791.  His  par- 
ticular forte  was  in  wood-working  machin- 
ery, but  the  slide-rest  ouce  invented  would 
be  readily  adapted  to  the  metal  lathe,  and 
tlie  slide-lathe  soon  followed. 

The  application  of  a  screie  to  the  sUde-latke 
BO  as  to  render  it  capable  of  both  eliding 
and  ecrete-euttiiig  was  the  next  important 
improvement,  and  a  great  amount  of  time, 
perseverance,  and  capital  was  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  perfect  this  portion  of  the 

After  this  the  surfacing  motion  was  intro- 
duced, and  also  the  use  of  a  shaft  at  the 
back  of  the  lathe,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
screw,  for  driving  the  sliding  motion  by 
rack  and  pinion,  instead  of  both  the  mo- 


tions of  sUding   and  screw  -  cutting  being 
worked  by  the  screw  alone. 

Thus  step  by  step  improvements  were 
gradually  brought  forward;  the  fore  jaw  and 
universal  chucks  and  other  important  appli- 
ances were  added  so  as  to  render  the  lathe 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  work,  even 
cutting  spiral  grooves  in  shafts,  scrolls  in  a 
&ce-plate,  skew  wheels,  and  also  taming 
articles  of  oval,  spherical,  and  other  forms. 
Whitwortli's  duplex  lathe,  with  one  tool  act- 
ing in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  work, 
was  invented  for  turning  long  shafts,  cast- 
iron  roUera,  cylinders,  and  a  great  variety  of 
work  where  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  and 
dimensions  has  to  be  turned. 

The  planing-machine  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  slide-lathe.  Instead  of  the  object  turn- 
ing upon  centres  against  a  tool,  it  is  dogged 
to  a  traversing  -  table  and  moves  against 
tlie  toot  in  a  right  line.  This  machine-tool 
has  dispensed  to  a  great  extent  with  chip- 
ping and  filing,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all 
successful  fitting  of  machinery.  It  is  next 
in  imiiortance  to  the  lathe.  It  was  iuvent- 
ed  about  1820,  several  exceUent  mechanics 
having  about  the  same  time  worked  at  and 
solved  the  problem — Clements,  who  was  a 
workman  in  Bramah's  shop.  Fox  of  Derby, 
Roberta  and  Rennie  of  Manchester.  Br»- 
mah  had,  as  far  back  as  1611,  employed  the 
revolving  cutter  to  plane  iron,  adapting  to 
metal  the  form  previously  used  on  wood- 
planing  machines;  this  is  the  milling-ma- 
chine lately  so  much  improved  and  so  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

The  first  planing- machines  were  moved 
by  a  chain  winding  on  a  drum ;  the  rack  and 
pinion,  and  eventually  the  screw  arrange- 
ment, were  substituted.  Clements's  ma- 
chine, described  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Society 
of  Arts"  (vol.  xlix.,  p,  157  et  esq.),  included  the 
reciprocating  bed,  guided  and  moved  hori- 
aontally  and  automatically  with  a  greater  or 
lesser  stroke.  It  had  two  cutters  capable 
of  being  directed  backward  and  forward,  and 
at  different  elevations,  so  as  to  cut  at  each 
motion  of  the  bed-  The  cuttera  were  fixed 
in  a  sliding  head,  and  were  shifted  automat- 
ically at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  horizontally 
or  vertically.  The  cutters  could  be  canted 
to  any  angle  to  phine  either  side  of  the  work. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  planing-machine  of  the 
present  day. 
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The  nest  great  imprDvement  in  the  ma- 
chine -was  tlie  "Jim  Crow"  planer  of  Joseph 
Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  1835.  This  Laa 
the  self- reversing  cutter,  which  "wheeled 
about  and  turned  about  and  did  j  at 
operating  both  backward  and  forward  w  th 
one  tool  without  waste  of  time. 

Other  adaptations  known  by  spe  aJ  u  m 
can  not  be  overlooked.  The  jack,  a  m  11  ma 
chine,  named  from  its  quick,  hanl  wa 
and  compact  form.  The  afoHing- machine 
and  the  Iceg-grooving  machine,  by  Roberts 
of  Manchester,  have  mortise  chisels  recipro- 
cated vertically  by  an  eccentric,  while  the 
wheel  tw  be  slotted  is  laid  horizontally  on 
the  lathe  and  fed  toward  the  cntter  between 
each  stroke.  The  miffiwjr-machine  bus  been 
referred  to.  It  is  only  of  late  that  it  has 
been  e8t«emed  as  it  deserves  and  made  mnch 
nse  of.  The  aftajrinj-machine  is  one  in  which 
the  object  is  chncked  on  a  mandrel,  the  tool 
traverses  above  the  work  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  asis  of  the  mandrel ;  the  latter  be- 
ing slightly  rotated  between  each  stroke 
constitutes  the  feed,  and  the  result  is  a  cir- 
cular or  curved  shape  attained  by  straight 

The  machine-tools  of  the  present  day  sie 
a  marvel,  and  the  work  turned  out  by  them 
excels  in  quality  and  quantity  any  thing 
conceivable  by  the  worthies  of  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century.  Watt,  for  instance 
— to  select  tie  most  prominent  of  the  men 
who  combined  to  revolutionize  the  world  f 
industry  while  smaller  men  were  m  king  all 
the  noise  in  the  manufacture  of  "  holy  alli 
anccs"  which  hardly  survived  their  framers 
— Watt  would  have  been  infinitely  gn.t  fied 
and  astonished  at  the  development  ind  per 
fectjon  of  the  machiue-tools  of  the  present 
day.  He  would  see  in  them  the  ca  e  n  I 
the  effect;  the  ponderous  and  yet  d  I  e^te 
machines  driven  by  the  engines  wh  h  they 
had  created;  the  tools  the  makers  and  yet 
the  agents ;  the  engines  the  movers  of  the 
tools  by  which  they  came  to  exist  their 
growth  parallel  in  fitness,  proportion,  and 
magnitude,  which  are  the  elements  of  beau- 
ty, grace,  and  majesty, 

A  word  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  ma- 
chines themselTes,  of  the  means  by  w  Inch 
they  are  fashioned  and  adapted  to  perform 
their  Bi>ecifio  duties  with  smoothness,  direct- 
ness, and  economy  of  power. 


The  system  of  making  the  component 
ports  of  a  machine  or  implement  in  distinct 
pieces  of  fixed  shape  and  dimensions,  so  that 
corresponding  parts  are  interchangeable,  is 
kn  wn  as  a  nilng  Th  t  rm  s  how  v 
m  st  tly  appl  ble  to  the  htt  ng 
t  g  th  tt  be  ng  sepirately  nd  u 
atel  m  1  a  o  ding  to  fixed  p  tt  ros 
an!  n  t-mtly  mpared  by  gang  s  and 
t  mi  1  t     whi  h  t  at  the  d  men     n 

This  system  of  mterchangeability  of  parte 
was  first  introduced  into  the  French  artil- 
lery service  by  (Jeneral  Gribeauval,  about 
1765.  He  reduced  the  gun-carriages  to 
classes,  and  so  arranged  many  of  tbo  parts 
that  they  could  be  applied  indiscriminately 
to  any  carriage  of  the  class  for  which  they 
were  made.  The  sj-stem  was  afterward  ex- 
tended into  several  of  the  European  serv- 
ices and  into  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  fire-arm  attempted  to  be  made 
on  this  system  was  the  breech-loader  of 
John  H.  Hall,  of  North  Yarmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, leil,  of  which  10,000  were  made 
for  the  United  States,  $10,000  being  voted 
the  inventor  iu  1836,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  per  gun.  Some  of  them  were  cap- 
tured in  Fort  Donelson,  February  16,  1863, 
They  were  probably  the  first  breech-loading 
military  anus  ever  issued  to  troops. 

The  extent  to  which  the  system  of  gauges 
was  actually  carried  with  the  Hall  arm  is 
not  accurately  known,  bnt  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  prine'ple  was  f  rsf  1  r  f,l  t  t 
a  h  „h  state  of  systen  and  accuracy  by  Col 
nel  Colt  of  Conn  t  out  in  the  man  fao- 
t  re  ot  his  pistols  Among  the  mo  t  mpor 
tant  of  the  extensions  of  the  pnnc  pie  has 
b  en  the  making  of  spec  al  mich  nes  to 
f  sh  on  part  ular  part*  or  even  special 
{H  b  n  of  mdividual  p  eces  so  that  ea  h 
separate  part  may  be  shaped  by  a  e  ess  ve 
mach  nes  and  bored  by  others  is  i  ng  m 
th    exact  form  re  in  re  I 

Th  s  plan  reqmres  large  cap  tal  a  I  w  11 
not  pay  unless  a  great  n  imbei  of  s  u  lar 
articles  be  required,  but  has  been  esteusive- 
ly  introduced  into  this  country,  and  from 
hence  into  England,  and  to  some  extent  on 
to  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  the  gov- 
ernment breteh-loading  fire-arms  are  thus 
made.  The  greater  number  of  the  military 
armi  of  Europe  and  Egypt  are  thus  made  in 
the  United  States  for  the  various  countrie?- 
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The  Snider  gun,  a  modification  of  an  Ameri- 
can model,  is  made  at  tlie  Enfield  Arseml 
England,  on  special  macWnes  made  for  tint 
purpose  in  duplicate  at  the  Colt  Works 
Hartford,  Connecticnt.  Pratt  and  Whitney 
of  Hartford,  are  just  completing  for  Germany 
a  full  set  of  special  machines  and  gauges  ft  r 
tlie  manufacture  of  the  Mauser  riJle,  ad )[  t 
ed  by  Prussia  for  the  confederate  German 
States. 

The  first  watch  made  on  this  plan  was 
the  "American."  watch  of  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  system  extending  down  to  the 
almost  microscopic  screws  and  other  small 
parts.  All  the  prominent  sewing-macMues 
are  so  made ;  the  same  with  Lamh's  kuit- 
ting-machine,  and  prohably  others.  Many 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  including 
plows,  harvesters,  threshers,  and  wagons, 
are  made  of  interchangeable  parts.  The 
system  has  been  carried  into  locomotive 
building ;  about  seven  grades  of  engines,  it 
is  understood,  are  employed  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  Railroad,  corresjMjnding 
parts  of  a  given  grade  being  precisely  simi- 
lar, 80  as  to  fit  any  engine  of  the  class. 
This  is  the  American  system  of  assembUtig. 

While  npon  the  subject  of  instruments 
of  precision,  one  or  two  instances  may  be 
given  where  the  result  was  a  marked  suc- 
cess and  affected  large  interests. 

The  American  system  of  bank-note  en- 
graving is  the  invention  of  Jacob  Perkins, 
of  Hewburyport,  Massachusetts,  in  1837. 
Previous  to  his  time  the  engraving,  whether 
of  ornament  or  lettering,  had  been  simply 
cut  by  hand  npon  the  plate,  which  was  then 
printed  in  the  copper-plate  press.  Perkins's 
system  is  to  engrave  the  design  on  separate 
blocks  of  softened  steel,  which  are  subse- 
quently hardened.  Each  block  soengrived 
is  used  to  make  a  raised  mipression  on  a 
softened  steel  roller,  which  is  rocked  npon 
it  under  very  heavy  pressure  The  roller  is 
then  hardened,  and  is  naed  as  a  roller  die  to 
impress  the  steel  plate  from  w  hich  the  notes 
are  printed.  Eaeh  part  of  the  lace  inl 
back  of  the  note  is  upon  one  or  another  of 
the  roller  dies,  whose  separate  impressions 
upon  the  plate  combine  to  make  up  the 
whole  design,  toller  after  roller  being  used 
after  adjustment  to  its  proper  plice  ovei  the 
plate.  The  table  is  provided  with  complete 
adjustments  of  peculiar  delicacy. 


The  indention  wis  introduced  into  En- 
gland by  Perkins,  but  did  not  become  pop- 
ular. In  Ireland  it  faied  better.  In  this 
country  it  is  supreme. 

Postal  and  revenue  stamps  are  so  made  in 
all  instances.  England  makes  them  for  the 
varied  and  widely  separated  nations  of  her 
vast  empire.  America,  which  originated 
the  system,  makes  them  for  other  nations 
in  all  C[iiarters  of  the  globe.  The  postal 
stamp  itself,  though  now  a  necessity,  is  an 
afi'air  but  of  yesterday,  as  it  were,  and  was 
an  outgrowth  of  cheap  postage,  for  which 
let  us  thank  Divine  Providence  and  Row- 
land Hill. 

Another  triumph  of  tlic  century  is  the 
watch.  The  invention  of  the  compensation- 
balance  of  John  Harrison  covered  the  period 
1728-1761.  He  died  in  1776.  Arnold  and 
Eamshaw  brought  it  to  something  near 
perfection.  Harrison's  fourth  chronometer 
was  sent  in  a  man-of-war  to  Jamaica,  which 
it  reached  five  seconds  slow.  On  the  return 
to  Portsmouth  after  a  five  mouths'  vovige, 
it  was  one  minute  and  hie  seconds  wrong 
showing  an  error  of  sixteen  miles  of  Ion 
gitude  and  within  the  lunit  ot  the  act  of 
Parhiment  of  Queen  Anne  i  assed  in  1714 
This  amount  of  accuracy  his  smce  been 
very  much  exceeded.  He  received  the 
giant  ot  £20  000  in  installments  the  rei>  ard 
ot  forty  years  dihgeuce 

The  American  system  of  watch  miljmg, 
by  gathering  all  the  operitions  undei  one 
roof  makmg  the  parts  as  lir^elv  as  pTisi 
hie  b>  machinen  eich  part  being  mide  in 
quantity  by  gauge  and  pattern,  and  the 
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Washington  Oljserva- 
h   la  g 


pieces  afterwarrl  asseniN  d  1  tea  ba  k  to 
1853,  l)ut  waa  afterward  perf  t  d  n  1  tlie 
number  of  parts  reduced  fr  m  8(10  to  156 
In  the  year  mentioned  A.  L  Denison  and 
three  coadjutors  started  the  b  lamesa  tt 
Eoxbnrj-,  Massachusetts,  thence  mo  eU  t 
Waltham,  Massachusetts  where  the  bus 
ness  now  occnpies  a  large  fa  tory  emplo  s 
700  hands,  aud  turns  o  t  80000  w  t  has 
annually.  This  is  the  p  oneer  e^tal  1  ah 
meat.  Others  are  in  operat  on  it  El^in 
Illinois;  Springfield,  Masaachuaetta ,  Now 
ark  and  Marion,  New  Jersey. 

Achromatic  lenses  were  first  made  1  y  John 
Dollond,  of  London,  1758.  The  diacoverv 
rendered  the  telescope  of  high  powers  possi 
ble.  Without  going  into  the  optii  il  pnn 
oiplee  involved,  it  may  be  stated  that  with 
refracting  telescopes  hefore  Dollond  an  m 
atrumeiit  of  quite  moderate  raagnifjmgpow 
er  was  100  feet  long.     The  equatorial  of  the 


s  les  and  for  the  letem  nit  on  of  very 
m  n  te  d  ns  of  length      It    onsists  of 

1,  del  ate  level  p  oted  at  ts  middle  and 
across  ta  length  T\nth  a  arnill  t  It-weight 
at  one  end  wh  h  t  ps  always  n  one  direc- 
t  n  From  the  centre  of  tl  e  le  -el  down- 
ward extends  a  short  ngi  1  am ,  with  a 
pi  in  pol  shed  surf  e  perpend  lar  to  the 
ho  1  of  the  le  el  aga  nst  wh  h  the  con- 
fi  t    s  m-ide      Th  r  er     t  th  s  instru- 

ment H  either  fixed  or  mounted  m  a  slide 
governed  bi  a  micrometer  screw.  If  now 
the  end  nf  a  rod  terminatiug  in  a  hardened 
steel  point  l«  advanced  horizontally  till  it 
be  ir»!  against  the  contact  arm,  the  level  wiU 
gradually  issume  the  horizontal  position, 
and  the  movement  of  the  bubble,  as  indi- 
cited  by  the  jeale  upon  the  glass,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  of  the  radius  to 
which  the  le^el  tube  is  ground  and  the 
length  of  the  contact  lever.     If  the  latter 
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be  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  radins  of  the 
glass  tube  be  400  feet  (levels  for  asttonom- 
ical  purposea  are  ground  to  a  sweep  of  KOO 
and  1000  feet  radius),  the  relation  httween 
the  lever  and  radius  is  as  1  to  9600,  and  la 
^  of  an  inch  can  be  readily  read  from  the 
lever  scale,  ^^^  of  an  inch  (9600  X  50)  will 
he  the  diftference  m  length  which  each  such 
division  on  a  acale  indicates. 

2.  Whitworth's  micrometer  gauge  is  lt 
pahle  of  measuring  to  j^nlzso  o^  ^n  luth 
The  principle  of  its  aetion  may  be  reidilv 
understood  by  the  micrometer  screw  D, 
which  is  a  jrocket  instrument  made  to  meis 
ure  to  Y^„  of  an  inch.  The  screw  has  fifty 
threads  to  an  inch,  the  head  having  twenty 
divisions  on  its  circumference ;  coiisec[uent 
ly  a  turn  of  the  head  through  one  diiision 
advances  the  screw  ^  X  A =tj^5  of  an  inch 

The  millionth  measuring  instrument 
shown  by  three  views.  A,  B,  C,  has  t«o 
head-stJ3cks  with  a  V  groove  between  tbem, 
in  which  the  square  bora  b  e  are  laid,  as  is 
also  the  standard  of  the  bar  d,  of  which 
the  length  is  to  be  tested.  The  sides  of  the 
groove  and  of  the  bars  are  worked  up  to  as 
true  a  plane  aa  possible,  and  are  kept  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ends  of 
the  bars  are  also  made  square  with  their 
sides,  and  brought  to  true  planes,  the  ends 
being  canted  to  present  circular  instead  of 
square  faces.  Through  each  head-stock  runs 
an  accurately  pitched  micrometer  screw,  by 
which  b  and  c  are  driven  along  the  groove. 
The  screw  on  the  side  of  6  has  exactly  twen- 
ty threads  to  the  inch,  and  is  turned  by  the 
wheel  /,  the  circumference  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  250  parts.  Consequently,  by 
turning  the  wheel  forward  one  division  the 
bar  is  moved  j^^j  of  an  inch. 

The  other  screw  has  a  similar  thread,  is 
driven  by  a  worm-wheel  of  200  teeth,  mto 
which  gears  a  tangent  screw  A,  having 
fixed  upon  its  stem  the  graduated  wheel  g. 
The  cirenmference  of  this  wheel  being 
also  divided  into  250  parts,  a  movement  of 
one  division  corresponds  to  a  traverse  of 

bar  c  Fixed  pointers  enable  the  exact 
movement  of  wheels  /  or  3  to  be  read  off, 
so  that  this  extremely  minute  difference  in 
the  length  of  any  bars  may  be  detected, 
provided  the  micrometer  screws  exert  an 
equal  pressure  in  every  case. 


This  equality  of  pressure  is  secured  by 
a  very  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
Between  one  extremity  of  the  steel  bar  un- 
der comparison  and  the  sliding  bar  a  small 
steel  piece  with  true  parallel  sides  is  intro- 
duced. This  piece  is  called  the  feeler,  and 
its  ends,  e  e,  rest  upon  two  supports  on  the 
sides  of  the  bed.  When  little  or  no  pressure 
is  exerted  on  the  bar  d,  the  feeler  falls  back 
of  its  own  weight  if  one  of  its  ends  is  raised. 
A  slight  pressure  prevents  this  falling  back, 
and  the  friction  between  this  piece  and  the 
ends  of  the  bars  becomes  a  very  delicate 
measure  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. 

HKGIKEEEIXG. 

How  shall  we  condense  within  the  limits 
of  the  section  of  an  article  even  a  list  of  the 
engineering  devices  and  espedients  which 
distinguish  the  century  nearly  closed  from 
any  which  has  preceded  it !  Tlie  pyramids, 
temples,  and  obelisks  of  Egypt,  the  graceful 
architecture  of  Greece  and  of  tlic  Freema- 
sons of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Roman  roads 
and  aqueducts,  make  the  fame  of  the  past. 
The  present  has  a  new  set  of  devices,  and 
its  modes  and  structures  are  utterly  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  ancient  times. 

We  will  pass  over  the  works  which  differ 
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In  no  essential  respect  from  those  of  the  past. 
Quays,  sea-walls,  aud  breakwaters  were  fa- 
miliar tj]  the  Mediterrajiean  nations,  and 
our  canals  differ  from  those  of  the  ancients 
only  in  having  loclis — not  a  small  advance, 
by-the-way,  and  one  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  engineers,  the  bivtbers 
Donienico.  The  canal  of  Sesostris — re-open- 
ed by  Pharaoh  Necho  about  605  B.C.,  again 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  300  B.C.,  once  again 
by  the  Caliphs,  and  abandoned  when  Vasco 
da  Gama  circnamavigated  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — conducted  the  water  of  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  Nile  near  Belbeys,  the  Bubastis  Agria 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ninety-six  miles 
long.  The  track  of  the  present  Suez  Canal 
only  follows  the  former  course  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes,  and  then  passes  to  Port  Said  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  sand  and  earth  of  the 
old  canal  were  drearily  excavated  by  till  ihs 
who  toiled  with  wooden  shovels  and  has 
keta.  The  steam-dredges  of  M.  De  Le^eps 
were  sixty  in  number,  of  two  kinds  ind  de 
posited  the  400,000,000  cubic  yards,  of  mud 
and  sand  on  banks  at  a  regulated  di'itaace 
from  the  canal. 

Tlie  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  said  to  hive 
been  450  feet  high,  was  a  beacon  to  the  road 
stead  of  Alexandria.  This  city  was  built 
by  what  might  have  seemed  tlie  whun  of 
a  man  who  in  the  plenitude  of  Ins  pon  er 
came  to  Rhacotis,  a  place  occupied  by  a  lit 
tie  group  of  hovels,  and  spread  his  Matedo- 
nian  cloak  on  the  ground  for  the  plan  of  a 
cit\  to  bear  his  name  He  saw  it  rise  in 
bis  minds  eje  and  ga\e  his  directions  for 
the  avenues  the  Serapceum  the  Bruchion 
and  othtr  public  building  took  up  his  bne 
of  march  fur  the  teeming  Eist  ind  ne\er 
saw  Alexandria  Yet  posterity  approved 
his  judgment  and  his  city  has  embalmed 

One  of  our  oontnbut  ons  lu  the  Ime  of 
hght  bousea  is  tbt,  d  retailed  1 1cck  system 
intwdueed  lij  femeaton  in  ITbO  at  the  Ed 
dystone  copied  by  the  Stephensons  rt  BeH 
Eock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  tnd  at  the 
SkeiTvvores  and  still  later  at  1^  olf  Islai  d. 
Other*"  are  the  screw  pile  and  the  truss 
frame  HvstemB  which,  are  eonvenirnt  n 
many  places  where  the  o  lumu  of  mason 
ry  is  not  suitable  Farther  the  mode  ol 
hghting  s  much  more  eminently  supeiior  to 
the  past  than  is  the  mere  struotuie     When 


Smeaton  had  flniahed  the  Eddystone  it  was 
lighted  by  twenty-four  tallow-candles  stuck 
in  a  hoop.  Even  the  Tour  de  Corduan,  put 
up  with  so  much  expense  in  1610  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  for  a  long  time 
lighted  with  burning  logs  in  a  largo  cres- 
set. The  catoptric  system  of  Jamps  with 
parabolic  reflectors  was  introduced  into  the 
Tour  de  Corduan  soon  after  the  invention 
of  the  circular-wick  and  centre -draught 
lamp  by  Argand,  of  Geneva,  in  1T84 — a  lamp 
which  made  the  .effective  illmnination  of 
light-houses  passible. 

The  dioptric  system,  by  lenses,  was  at- 
tempted in  England  at  the  South  Foreland 
light  in  1752  and  the  Portland  light  in  1759, 
but  failed  for  want  of  skill.  It  was  revived 
and  improved  by  Fresuel  in  1810.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  Lundy  Island  light  in  1834, 
and  IS  thp  best  light,  having  several  grades 
of  size,  according  to  importance  of  posi- 

In  pile  dn\tng  we  have  better  maehin- 
ery  than  the  Romans,  who,  however,  made 
good  work  m  bridges  built  on  piles,  and  in 
constructing  coffer-dams  for  building  stone 
piers  in  riverbeds.  Elm  piles  driven  by 
the  Romans  at  London  were  in  good  order 
when  lemoned  to  build  the  abutments  of 
London  Budge  in  1839.  Cssar  threw  a  pile 
and  trestle  bridge  across  the  Rhine  in  ten 
days  Trajan's  bridge  across  the  Dannbe 
was  4770  teet  long,  having  twenty  semicir- 
cular arches  of  180  feet  5  inches  span  eaeh. 
The  piers  were  ot  stone  the  superstrutture 
wood.     There  were  also  man^   bridges  in 

For  working  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  we  however  have  several  methods 
unknown  to  the  ancients  ojid  indeed  inly 
used  to  valuable  purpose  within  the  centu- 
ry The  first  use  of  the  diving-bell  in  en- 
gineeriiig  was  by  Smeaton  in  1779.  It  had 
been  used  for  a  century  or  two  as  a  curios- 
ity tr  in  reclaiming  sunken  treasures,  and 
had  been  much  improved  by  Halley  and  by 
Spalding  in  1774,  before  it  came  into  Smea- 
ton s  hands. 

The  pneiimatie  caisaan,  which  now  forms 
BO  important  an  aid  in  sinking  piers  to  sol- 
id louudations  beneath  river-beds,  is  the 
in\  eution  of  M.  Triger,  of  France,  where  it 
1>  as  first  used  in  sinking  a  abaft  for  a  coal- 
pit through  a  stratum  of  quicksand,  to  reach 
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tbe  coal-mea^nre^  ra  tlie  vicimtv  of 
the  river  Loire  m  Trnuce  It  con 
sisted  of  a  tul  e  nnde  m  aeotioua  90  as 
to  be  extended  as  the  shift  deepened 
The  lower  end  was  1 1  Ln  and  divided 
by  a  floor  with  a  tightly  fitting  trap 
door  from  a  middle  Lhambi,T  the  ceil 
mg  of  whicli  hid  a  smnlat  door  B\ 
means  of  in  air  eompiessmg  1  ump  the 
water  was  kept  out  oi  the  lower 
chamber,  where  the-  men  wtrked  and 
the  buckets  were  handed  up  through 
the  floors  to  the  top  the  middle  chim 
ber  forming  in  air  loik,  which  wis  al 
temately  m  commniiicatioa  with  the 
working-chimber  1  cluw  and  with  the 
air-chamber  above  it 

The  figure  shon  9  a  caisson  nied 
some  year?  afterwird  m  building  the 
piers  of  a  1  ndge  it  Copenhagen  Den 
mark.  A  much  unproied  and  ex 
tended  plm  was  idopted  by  Captiin 
James  B.  Eads  in  Inulding  the  n^  er 
piers  of  the  lUinoia  and  St  Louis  Kail 
way  Bridge  ktoss  the  Mississippi 
and  by  Colonel  \V  A  Eoebling  for  the 
piers  of  the  suspension  bridge  across 
the  East  Eiver  New  York  In  each 
of  the  last  mentioned  cises  the  cub 
son  is  a  very  heavy  structure  de 
signed  when  it  reachel  the  solid  rock 
to  remain  there  be  bnilt  up  full  if 
masonry  or  concrete  and  then  sup 
port  the  pier  which  wis  built  upon  it 
as  it  descended ,  the  Tnger  caisson  ' 
after  its  fiinction  is  1  pneumatic  ex 
cavating  chamber  wis  cfmplcted  termed  a 
lining  for  the  shift  in  a  treieheroiis  soil  the 
Copenhagen  eiisson  wis  liited  as  thi,  jier 
built  at  the  bottom  1  rogrcssed  uj  wardl> 


caissi  u  The  mxle  idoj-ted  tor  gettmg  nd 
of  the  exca'vited  miternl  m  the  ^ew  York 
I,  iisson  IS  the  m^  ention  ot  M  Fleur  st  Denis 
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(h'lnlmen  of  special  trades  togetli- 
er  in  Insms  where  the  access  be- 
tween veisel*i  and  warehouses 
mi^ht  Le  tree  ind  within  ■walls 
whieh  were  j,nrded  ly  the  cus- 
tom house  autliorities  It  was  also 
lesinble  to  iruduce  more  wharf 
room  The  lii^h  tides  of  the 
Aleisey  render  the  port  of  Liver- 
IHiol  very  meinveuiect  for  river 
and  lighter  woih  ind  make  tidal 
ba^ms  1  necessity  The  quays  of 
Montreal  are  the  best  in  America. 

The  large  floitmj,  derrick  of  the 
^ew  Toik  Depirtment  of  Public 
DocksjKks  up  1  block  of  100  tons, 
IS  towed  to  the  lUce  of  deposit, 
and  then  lowers  the  block  into  the 
pcsition  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  new 

Tl  e  dry  d    ks     f  th    pri      pi 
1     t  t  f  th     w    Id 

IB         g  a    1 

tl  t  ni&h  d 

1      wh     h  d  n 

k    f   arth  t      ml   y  hi 
ud    th  n   pump        t   th 
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chief  engineer  des  Cheimns  de  Fer  de  lEst 
m  Fnnee  It  ionsi?ts  of  a  water  shaft 
whose  lower  end  is  submerged  in  water  in 
a  basin,  and  which  is  traversed  by  a  dredg- 
ing bucket  or  grapple,  according  as  mud  or 
rook  has  to  be  raised.  The  condensed  air 
in  the  other  part  of  the  iuterior  of  the  cais- 
son keeps  water  excluded,  and  makes  it  hab. 
itable  for  the  workmen. 

In  the  St.  Louis  caisson  the  sand,  mud, 
and  stones  as  large  as  a  hickory-nut  were 
driven  out  of  the  collecting  basin  in  the 
floor  of  the  working  chamber  by  means  of 
a  powerful  jet  of  air  which  hfted  a  column 
of  water  in  a  tube,  and  with  it  the  finer 
excavated  material,  the  pipe  dischai^ng  it 
over  the  side  into  a  lighter. 

The  docks  of  some  principal  sea-ports  are 
a  marvelous  feature  both  in  character  and 
in  extent,  London  and  Liverpool  are  cele- 
brated for  tidal  docks.  The  first  named  had 
a  particular  object  in  grouping  the  mer- 


t  gd  kB  d 
n  ssel  f  ta  "tiI  h  p 
'  DKh.  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a  strong 
caisson -gate  at  the  stem.  The 
Ae^el  Las  j  double  skin,  with  a  large  in- 
tervening space.  Into  the  inner  basin  ii 
ship  is  floated  while  the  dock  is  partially 
submerged;  the  caisson  being  closed,  the 


water  in  the  dock  and  s 


between  the  two  skins  is  pumped  o 
ttat  the  interior  may  be  dry  to  allow  work 
on  the  vessel,  and  the  jacket  niay  have  suf- 
ficient flotative  power  to  carry  its  load. 

The  Bermuda  was  built  in  England,  and 
was  towed  to  Bermuda  by  war  vessels. 
This  dock  cost  $1,250,000,  and  has  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions ;  extreme  length,  381 
feet;  width  inside,  83  feet  9  inches;  depth, 
74  feet  5  inches.  The  weight  is  8350  tons. 
The  dock  is  U-shaped,  and  the  section 
throughout  is  similar.  It  is  bnilt  with  two 
skins  fore  and  aft  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet  apart.  The  space  between  the  skins  is 
divided  by  a  waf*r-tight  bulk-head,  running 
with  the  middle  line  the  entire  length  of 
the  dock,  each  half  being  divided  into  three 
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Lull    rs  It  1  ki   liilUli     1        TU   thipp 
tbimbera  aie  respectneh   named      loiil 

balance  and  lir  compartments  JTLe 
lirst  named,  chomlier  )8  pumped  full  m  eight 
hiUTB  when  a  ship  in  aljout  to  be  dncked 
and  the  dock  ia  thns  sunk  below  tlie  level 
of  the  horizontal  bulk-heads  which  divide 
the  other  two  chambers.  Wat«r  sufficient 
to  sink  the  atructnre  low  enotigh  to  per- 
mit a  vessel  to  enter  is  forced  into  the  bal- 
ance charabera  by  means  of  valves  in  the 
external  skin.  The  vessel  having  floated 
in,  the  nest  operation  is  to  place  and  ee 
cure  (he  end  caissons,  which  act  aa  gttei 
When  the  water  is  ejected  from  the  loosi 
chamber,  the  dock  with  the  vessel  in  it  rises 
the  water  in  the  dock  being  allowed  to  de 
crease  by  opening  the  sluices  in  the  riis 
sons.  The  dock  is  trimmed  by  letting  the 
water  out  of  the  "  balance"  chamber  into 
the  structure  itself.  The  inside  of  the  dock 
is  cleared  of  water  by  valves  in  the  skin  lud 
it  is  left  to  dry.  When  it  becomes  nece 
sary  to  undock  the  vessel  the  valves  in  the 
external  skins  of  the  "balance"  eham!H,r 
are  opened  in  order  to  fill  them,  and  the 
culverts  in  the  caissons  are  also  opened,  and 
the  dock  snnk  to  a  given  depth.  From  keel 
to  gunwale  nine  main  water-tight  ribs  ex 
teed,  further  dividing  the  distance  between 
the  two  skins  into  eight  compartments 
thus  there  are  altogether  forty-eight  n  ater 


li 


t^ii 
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1  lates  and  an^le  iron  strengthen  tl  'A  u 
between  the  main  rils  Four  steam  en 
f,ine8  and  pumps  on  ewh  side— -«ich  pump 
has  two  suctions  emptying  i  division  ot  an 
"  air"  chamber — are  fitted  to  the  dock,  and 
these  also  fill  a  division  of  the  "load"  cham- 
ber. Wlien  it  becomes  necessary  to  clean, 
paint,  or  repair  the  bottflm  of  the  dock,  it 
is  careened  by  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
"  load"  chambers  of  one  side,  and  the  middle 
line  is  raised  about  five  feet  out  of  water. 
The  Itoyal  Alfred,  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  and  weighing  GOOD 
tons  was  lifted  by  this  dock,  her  keel  rest- 
ing on  a  central  hue  of  blocks  arranged  on 
the  flooi  of  the  dock,  the  ship  being  shored 
u]  with  timbers  all  around  the  top-siiles. 

steam-pumps  are  important  among  the 
engmepriiig  devices  of  the  day.  The  neces- 
sity of  pumping  water  from  miues,  from 
ponds  m  draining,  or  from  sunken  vessels, 
lofter  rt  jns,  or  wet  excavations,  has  given 
gr  it  importance  to  that  special  application 
ot  the  st«am-engine. 

The  Cornish  engine  has  already  been  re- 
terred  to,  bnt  there  is  a  host  of  machines 
for  use  on  shipboard,  for  wrecking,  at  rail- 
■nav  ■watering  stations,  and  used  by  mann- 
fact  irers  who  require  water  in  large  quan- 
tity 

Perronet  was  the  greatest  engineer  of  his 
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time,  tJie  builder  of  Uie  famous  liridge  of 
Heuill  y,  and  many  other  structures  in  France, 
the  finest  of  their  day,  some  of  which  yet  re- 
mam  witnesses  to  his  skill  md  perfect  taste. 
It  la  understood  that  his  masterpiece,  the 
lindRe  of  Neudly,  was  partially  destroyed  by 
the  French  during  the  German  invasion,  to 
render  it  impassable  to  the  enemy.  This 
WIS  the  first  7f!ef  biid^e  The  Waterloo 
Bridge  by  Bennie  is  e^en  a  more  magnifi- 
cent exTjnple  This  is  men 
tioned  to  introduce  the  fact 
that  the  chief  engmeer  ot  the 
poata  et  ehauemea  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI  had  no  better  con- 
triYance  for  pumping  out  his 
cofier  dams  than  a  chain  pump 
— the  old  iimia,  the  na  «to  ot 
the  Arabs  "the  wheel  broken 
it  thP  cistern'  of  Lecles  sii  6 
Better  made,  it  is  true,  but 
the  same  otherwise  Perronet's 
chapelets  (d)— so  (alleil  bee  inse 
the  buckets  were  struuft  ilong 
on  a  band  like  the  beads  of  a 
rosary — were  worked  by  horse- 


power at  Orleans,  twelve  at  a  time  being 
employed,  making  140  revolutions  per  hour. 
The  pallets  acted  as  buckets,  and  passed  at 
the  rate  of9600  per  hour,  eaud/ are  views 
of  another  chapelet  of  Perronet,  driven  by  a 
water-wheel  in  the  stream  outside  the  coffer- 
dam. The  current  TOater-wheels  used  for 
raising  water  for  the  city  of  London,  1731, 
were  under  the  arches  of  London  Bridge,  and 
gave  way  to  the  Boulton  and  Watt  engine. 

For  drainage  purposes  with  moderate  lifts 
we  have  much  improved  lately,  and  princi- 
pally since  1840,  about  which  time  the  cen- 
trifiiga]  pnmp  came  into  notice,  the  first 
form  being  an  inversion  of  the  turbine,  the 
wheel  being  driven  by  steam  to  raise  the 
water  in  the  vertical  chute. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  for  low  lifts  the 
scoop-wheel  is  much  employed.  At  Haar- 
lem Lake,  Holland,  are  the  largest  pump- 
ing-engines  in  the  world,  perhaps.  They 
are  three  iu  number,  have  annular  cylinders 
of  twelve  feet  diameter,  with  inner  cyhnders 
of  seven  feet  diameter.  One  engine  works 
eleven  pumps,  and  the  others  eight  each. 
Each  engine  lifts  sixty-sis  tons  ofwaterper 
stroke  to  a  height  of  ten  feet ;  when  pressed 
each  lifts  109  tons  per  stroke  to  that  height. 
Gunning  economically,  each  lifts  75,000,000 
pounds  of  water  one  foot  high  for  ninety-four 
pounds  of  Welsh  coal.  The  net  effective 
force  of  each  is  350  horses ;  the  consumption 
of  fuel  is  two  and  a  cj^uarter  pounds  per 
horse-power  per  hour.  The  surfate  drained 
by  the  three  engines  is  45,230  acres,  an  aver- 
age lift  of  the  water,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  tides,  being  sixteen  feet. ,  All  other 
drainage  enterprises  sink  into  insignifieauco 
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Tiesido  those  of  Holland.     They  include  an 
area  of  323,06a  acres  drained  by  mechanical 

Prominent  among  the  engineering  enter- 
prises of  the  day  are  the  tnnnelmg  of  m  nunt 
ain  chains  and  the  removal  by  drilling  and 
blasting,  of  submarine  ohBtrnctions 

It  is  jnst  about  250  years  since  gunpow 
der  was  first  used  in  blasting  b\  the  (  er 
man  miners  in  Hungary,  noii  it  spema 
strange  that  any  great  enterpnst  in  rock 
should  be  attempted  without  it.  The  pi 
tient  labor  of  the  men  who  chiseled  thin 
way  through  a  mile  of  rock  near  Vicovaro 
in  making  the  second  Roman  aqueduct,  the 
Anio  Tetus,  is  rather  sad  than  exhUarating 
when  we  consider  the  unpaid  labor  of  the 
poor  slaves  who  hewed  out  the  tunneh 

Two  vast  jobs  of  tunneling  ranges  of 
mountains  have  lately  been  completed— the 
Mont  Cenia  and  the  Hoosac  tunnels.  An- 
other, larger  one  is  in  progress  —  the  St. 
Oothard.  In  each  case  the  work  was  done, 
or  is  being  done,  by  drills  operated  by  com- 
pressed-air engines,  the  escaping  air  at  the 
workings  being  an  element  of  great  value, 
as  it  provides  fl:esh  air  at  that  point  and 
estabhshes  an  outward  current. 

This  whole  business  of  exhansting  air, 
compressing  air,  and  using  the  comparative 
vacuum  or  the  positive  pressure,  is  very  new. 
It  is  true,  Otto  Gueiicke  had  an  air-pump  in 
1650,  and  Samuel  Pepys  says,  February  15, 
1665,  of  his  visit  to  the  Royal  Society  at 
Gresham  College,  "  It  is  a  most  acceptable 
thing  to  hear  their  discourse  and  to  see  their 
experiments;  which  were  this  day  on  fire, 
and  how  it  goes  out  in  a  place  where  the  ayre 
is  not  &ee,  and  sooner  out  where  the  ayro  is 
exhausted,  which  they  showed  by  an  engine 
on  purpose." 

These  were  but  chamber  experiments,  and 
air  used  in  aa  engine  can  not  probably  be 
traced  back  of  Glazebrook's  English  patent 
of  1797,  which  had  the  principal  features  of 
the  modem  approved  forms.  Stirhng's  en- 
gine, 1827,  was  used  at  the  Dundee  Foundry, 
Scotland,  for  some  years.  Medhurst  patent- 
ed in  1799  the  device  of  condensing  air  to  be 
used  at  the  workings  into  reservoirs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  by  engines  at  the  sur- 
face. Bompas  had  an  air-driven  carriage  in 
1S28.  The  rock-drills  at  the  Bardonueche 
end  of  the  Mont  Cents  tunnel  were  driven  by 


air  compressed  by  a  curious  apparatus  de- 
vised by  SommeiUeur,  the  volume  of  air  com- 
pressed daily  being  8^6,020  cubic  feet,  gn  mg 
137,670  feet  at  the  drills  under  a  pressure 
of  SIS  itmoaphtres.  Air-puiii]is  condeused 
the  Hir  it  the  i  ccnch  end  of  tlie  tunnel. 

Air  steim  and  gunpowder  are  wuiking 
hinl  in  hind  tlitough  the  mountains  aud 
unler  the  water  Now  18,500  pounds  of 
ginpowder  m  three  charges,  smanltaneous- 
Iv  hred  tear  at  one  crash  400,000  tflus  of 
challi  liom  the  face  of  Konnd  Down  Cliff, 
nearDoier;  now  twenty-three  tons  of  pow- 
der m  Legs  heave  the  roof  from  the  previous- 
ly excavated  cavern  50  by  140  feet  beneath 
the  Blossom  Rock  in  the  hurlior  of  San 
Francisco.  Jumper  dnlla  have  long  been 
pegging  away  at  the  works  in  the  East 
Ri^er,  where  dangerous  rooks  and  teefe  are 
being  removed  to  a  safe  depth,  or  cut  away 
to  improve  the  approaches  or  present  dan- 
gerous currents  and  edihes.  Tho  works  at 
Hallett'a  Point  are  among  the  most  impor- 


tant of  these  and  here  tJ  e  headings  are 
dTHen  radiatinj,  hke  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
and  ■«»  joined  by  cross  gillents  which 
leave  squire  pillars  to  euiport  the  rock 
eeilmg  on  which  the  se  i  beats  The  gal- 
leries are  numberel  ind  emhouch  into  a 
comm  nirpa{o)  whence  the  excavated  ma- 
terial 18  littedlycianes  ois  the  shore  line. 
The  roof  wiJl  eome  off  ?ome  day  with  a  bang, 
and  the  fragments  will  fall  into  the  pit,  and 
may  be  removed  thence  by  grapphng. 

Closely  allied  to  this  work  is  that  of  bor- 
ing Artesian  and  oO  wells.  These  also 
seem  to  belong  to  us  of  "the  latter  days," 
although  it  has  always  been  the  case  that 
wells  dug  in  some  strata  become  Artesian, 
If  the  source  of  supply  be  high  enough,  they 
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he  first  iron  bridge  was 
mn  over,  as  at  Aitois,  &om  whence  they  are 
named. 

If  the  Chinese  of  the  province  On-Tong- 
Kias  did  really  bore  the  flowing  wells  to  a 
depth  of  from  1500  to  1800  feet,  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  but  few  to  eseeed  that 
depth.  Loudon's  Traialgar  Square  wells  are 
only  393  feet ;  they  soon  reach  water  seams 
in  the  chalk.  The  well  at  Calais,  France, 
is  1138  feet ;  Donchery,  Ardennes,  1215  feet 
GreneUe,  1802;  Passy,  1913;  brine  weU  al 
Kisaingen,  2000 ;  Belcher's  sugar  refinery 
St.  Louis,  2197.  The  Columbus,  Ohio,  2700 
feet,  and  St.  Louis  County  Farm,  3i! 
are  failures  as  Artesian  wells. 

Iron  has  entered  largely  into  modem  struc- 
tures, and  the  time  seems  near  at  hand  when 
important  buildings  will  be  made  of  brick, 
iron,  and  cement.  Sir  Joseph  Faston  made 
a  long  step  ahead  in  1851,  when  he  construct- 
ed of  iron  the  building  to  which  England 
invited  the  representatives  of  all  nations. 
The  constructors  of  iron  houses  in  our  cities 
must  abandon  the  attempt  to  imitate  in  iron 
the  shapes  which  are  proper  to  such  mate- 
rials as  brick  and  stone. 

The  great  success,  so  far,  is  in  roofe.  Those 
of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  Dfipdt,  Forty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  and  the  St.  Pan- 


eof  cj 


iron  sections  across  the  Severn  at  Colebrook- 
dale,  in  England,  erected  in  1779  by  Darby 
and  Wilkinson,  unless  we  may  mention  a 
foot  chain-bridge  seventy  feet  long  across 
the  Tees  in  1741,  and  credit  the  chain-bridge 
in  a  mountain  pass  at  Kiug-tong,  in  China. 
In  1796  Wilson  erected  an  iron  arch  bridge 
100  feet  above  the  water  over  the  Wear  at 
Sunderhiud.  In  1818-25  Telford  spanned 
the  Menai  Straits  by  his  so-called  chaiii- 
bridge.  Iron  tods  with  coupling  links  fomi 
the  catenary.  Southwark  Bridge  (e)  over 
the  Thames  is  or  was  a  structure  of  three 
arches  of  cast-iron  voussoirs,  and  was  erect- 
ed in  1819. 

The  highest  bridge  in  the  world  is  the 
Verrugas  Viaduct,  on  the  Lima  and  Oroya 
Railway,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  It  is  12,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  575  feet 
long,  and  formed  of  three  iron  truss  spans 

The  bridge  lately  built  across  the  Missis- 
sippi at  St.  Louis  has  a  compound  system 
of  steel  tubular  arches  supporting  the  truss 
and  road-beds.  It  has  three  spans  of  497, 
515,  and  497  feet  respectively.  The  middle 
arch  has  but  one  fellow  in  the  world,  that 
of  Kuilinburg,  in  Holland.  Its  engineer  is 
Captain  Eads,  and  it  has  lately  been  opened 
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amidst  great  tejolcing.  It  has  a  ^oulile- 
track  railway  upon  the  lower  level,  and  a 
roadway  thirty  -  four  feet  wide  and  two 
footways  each  eiglit  feet  wide  npon  the 
upperlevel.  Tlie  Illinois  roads  which  con- 
verge upon  this  viaduct  have  ireight  d^ 
p6ts  near  the  water,  but  the  passenger 
trains  pass  through  a  tuanel  4800  feet  in 
length  beneath  the  river-side  part  of  the 
city,  and  reach  the  «p-town  d(!p6t.  Eaeh 
span  consists  of  four  arches,  having  two 
members  each,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one. 
Each  member  is  of  two  parallel  cast-steel 
tubes  nine  inches  in  esteiior  diameter  set 
closely  together,  and  each  made  in  four 
segments,  whose  junctions  form  ribs.  The 
upper  ajid  lower  members  are  eight  feet 
apart.  The  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by 
systems  of  diagonal,  vertical,  and  horizontal 
braces. 

The  arch  formed  a  very  important  mem- 
ber of  many  wooden  bridges,  and  still  does 
of  some  iron  trusses. 

Another  tubular  arch  bridge  is  that  of  the 
Washington  Aqueduct  aeross  Kock  Creek, 
erected  by  General  Meigs.  It  has  a  span  of 
200  feet  and  a  rise  of  twenty  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  two  ribs,  each  composed  of  seven- 
teen cast-iron  pipes,  flanged  and  bolted  to- 
gether. The  pipes  are  lined  with  staves  to 
prevent  freezing,  and  have  a  clear  water 
way  of  three  feet  six  inches.  Through  them 
passes  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
of  Washington, 

The  Fairmount  Bridge  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill is  100  feet  wide,  was  built  by  the  Phte- 
nixville  Bridge  Company,  and  is  the  finest 
example  of  an  iron  truss  bridge  in  this 
country. 

Those  Chinese  prevent  many  a  broad  and 
fiill  statement  by  having  anticipated  the 
Western  barbarians  in  so  many  things :  gun- 
powder, the  mariner's  compass,  movable- 
type  printing,  paper  of  rags,  glazing  of  pot- 
tery, silk,  and  boiiug  for  gas  and  brine. 
Suspension-bridges  also  have  been  long  used 
in  China  and  Thibet.  One  noticed  by  Tnr- 
ner,  near  Tchin-Chien,  was  140  feet  long, 
on  four  catenary  chains ;  one  in  Quito,  ob- 
served by  Humboldt,  was  of  rope  four  inch- 
es in  diameter,  made  of  agave  iibre ;  one  in 
Aligpore,  in  Hindostan,  is  130  feet  in  length, 
and  made  of  cane  with  iron  fastenings; 
Hooker  notices  several  in  Nepi 
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arch  and  lattice  girder 
(,  the  principal  span  of 
!r  the  Leek,  a  branc ' 


ibc  vn  tlie  witer ;  that  no  centring  should 
he  used  to  temporarily  obstruct  naviga- 
tioD  Stephenson  made  the  first  estimates, 
ind  Fairb'Um  bronght  into  use  Ma  great 
knowledge  m  the  strength  of  materials 
ind  skill  lu  the  dispositiou  of  parts  to 
1  ear  strains  to  which  different  portions 
of  1  stmiture  are  enbjected.  The  tubes 
are  respeotively  260,  473,  472,  and  260 
feet  the  larger  ones  weighing  about 
4  032  000  p  nnds  each.  The  tubes  were 
built  on  floits,  towed  to'  their  positions, 
raised  by  powerful  hydrostatic  jacks,  the 
misonrr  being  built  beneath  them  as  the 
hfting  proceeded.  The  Jick^  rested  on 
beama  on  the  ledges  of  the  towers  The 
lifting  chains  weighed  224  000  pounds 
tath  and  wtre  of  six-feet  sections  which 
wtre  taken  out,  a  section  it  a  time  after 
eich  lift  WIS  made,  and  the  tube  rested 
on  the  miaoniy  beneath  it  whde  the  pis- 
t  n  of  the  jaek  descended  reidv  lor  in 
other  lilt  The  pressure  of  the  water 
lieneith  the  ram  was  S^o  tons  per  fMjuare 
m  h  The  tubes  were  lifted  100  ieet 
abo'lo  tide  Mater,  ascending  in  high  per 
pendicular  grooves  in  the  ftces  of  the 
towers  which  were  closed  up  b\  masinry 
as  the  liftmg  proceeded  It  was  opened 
tor  trifec  m  1850. 

The  \ictoria  Bridge  at  Montreal  had 

no  such  extremely  heavy  work.     It  is  176 

than  two  miles  long,  having 


lectaniiglar-tube  bridge.  I,  ire 
hridge.  c,  strut  girder  tiridge. 
ths  KuiliDhnrg  BaiLwa;  hridge  > 

is  the  middle  spen  of  Capt! 
MlsBiwlppl  at  St.  Loots,  b  is 
in  England,  tha  mid  length  r 
pUes. 


We  are  now  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  5862 
feet  between  termini,  IGOO  feet  between 
river  piers,  and  80  feet  wide. 

The  tubular  bridge  erected  at  Conway, 
Wales,  preceded  that  over  the  Menai  Straits. 
Succeeding  them  is  the  Victoria  Bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Montreal. 
The  principle  of  all  is  the  same :  a  tube  of 
rectangular  section  forming  a  hollow  gird- 
er. The  material  is  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
so  disposed  as  to  secure  the  valuable  feat- 
ures of  each  kind,  It  was  demanded  that 
trains  should  be  permitted  to  cross  each 
way  simultaneously  at  full  speed  on  the 
two  tracks;    that   it   should   be   100   feet 


the  others  each  240  feet  long.  The  centre 
'"  span  is  60  feet  above  the  summer  level  of 
the  water,  and  has  a  slight  descent  to- 
ward each  end.  The  cost  was  £1,250,000. 
But  one  of  the  bridges  mentioned  above 
was  standing  when  the  old  bell  of  the  red 
brick  house  iu  Philadelphia  rang  out, "  Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  the  land  and  to  all 
the  inhabitants  thereof !"  The  solitary  ex- 
ception was  the  chain -bridge  across  the 
Tees.  This  bridge  has  long  since  passed 
away,  was  but  a  solitary  precursor  of  the 
coming  age  of  iron  bridges,  and  in  mode  of 
structure  chains  have  given  way  to  wire, 
first  of  iron,  then  of  steel. 


In  no  department  of  mechanical  progress 
has  the  advancement  been  more  thorough 
than  iu  the  machinery  for  the  working  of 
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wood.  Up  to  the  beginnitig  of  the  1  lit 
q^uarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  whit 
were  the  toola  and  modes  of  the  wood 
worker  1  With  the  axe,  adze,  pit-saw,  whip 
saw,  hanrtsaw,  chisel,  and  rasp  excellent 
work  was  done;  but  it  may  be  saul  th'it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  saw  mills, 
tlicre  was  no  machinery  for  wood-workiuE 
How  infrequent  were  the  saw-mills  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  established 
in  England  in  1663  by  a  Dutchman  mas 
abandoned  from  fear  of  personal  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  and  m  1767 
one  at  Limeliouse,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
London,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  of  saw- 
yers who  considered  their  craft  in  danger 

The  writer  distinctly  recollects  when  logs 
and  tree  trunks  were  habitually  sawed  from 
end  to  end,  to  work  them  into  dimension 
stuJf,  by  two  sawyers,  one  standing  on  the 
log  and  the  other  in  a  pit  beneath  with  a 
veil  over  his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  sawdu&t 
And  what  a  liard-working,  sad,  drunken  bet 
these  sawyers  were,  and  how  the  top-sa  w^  cr 
bossed  the  wretch  in  the  hole,  who  pulled 
down,  while  he  above,  with  shoulders  like 
an  Atlas,  swung  his  weight  upon  the  handles 
above!  This  lasted  well  into  our  century 
but  now  we  have  a  host  of  saw-miCs  of 
various  kinds  working  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale  at  the  great  lumbering  centres, 
and  machines  for  special  work  in  aU  cities 


where  the  etulf  thus  rorighly  "got  out" 
mto  square  stuff  or  merchantable  lumber  is 
sawed  mto  plank,  dimension  lumber,  slats, 
scale  boards,  veneers,  and  what  not, 

The  circular  saw  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland m  1790,  but  its  inventor  is  not  known. 
General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  the  moat  re- 
nowned of  all  inventors  of  wood-working 
machmery, 'and  to  whom  we  aliall  have  to 
refer  several  times,  patented  in  1793  the 
bench,  slit,  parallel  guide,  and  sliding  bevel 
guide  The  machine  has  now  attained  an 
excellence  and  completeness  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

In  the  stationary  form  of  the  machine 
the  S1W8  are  either  single  or  in  gangs.  The 
portable  kind  has  an  upper  saw  to  complete 
the  kerf  made  only  partially  through  tlie 
larger  logs  by  the  lower  saw.  Such  is 
knowu  as  a  double  miD.  The  log  carriage 
tra\  els  on  ways,  the  feed  being  by  a  piuion 
meshing  into  a  rack  beneath  the  carriage. 

liter  the  cut  the  head-blocks  are  simul- 
taneously moved  up,  bringing  the  log  a  dis- 
tance nearer  to  the  saw  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  board  desired,  plus  the  width  of 
the  kert  made  by  the  saw.  Very  rapid  and 
haiidj  are  these  saws,  but  the  men  of  76 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  We  had 
rude  gate  saws  driven  by  flutter  wheels,  or 
geared  up  for  motion  from  a  larger  wheel. 
There  was  then  no  premonition  of  the  saw- 
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mills  which  hum  in  all  oui  porta  and  huzz 
iu  all  the  forests  of  the  land. 

The  veneer  eaw,  a  peculiar  adaptation  of 
the  circular  saw,  with  thin  segmental  teeth 
on  a  thin  hub  of  lai^  diameter,  was  invent- 
ed hy  Bramah. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  scroll-saw,  also 
named  a  jig  saw  from  its  rapid  vertical  mo- 
tion. It  has  a  narrow  thin  hlade  which 
eats  its  way  in  a  wonderful  manner  through 
the  stuff  which  is  moved  against  it,  sliding 
on  the  surface  of  a  flat  tahle  through  which 
the  saw  reciprocates.     The  band  saw  is  for 


the  sime  purpose  1  it  is  a  steel 
with  a  semt  d  td^-L  and  rins  i 
band  wheels  one  t  which  is  dri\eii 
steam  power 

The  plamnft  ma<hinc  for  wood  a 
three  shapes  betore  it  sittlcd  into  i 


ent  preferred  form;  indeed,  there  are  yet 
two  kinds.  General  Bentham's  machine, 
patented  in  1791,  was  like  an  immense  plane 
pushed  over  the  surface  of  the  board.  Bra- 
mah'a  machine,  1802,  ia  what  is  called  the 
traverse  planer,  the  cutters  being  on  the  low- 
er edge  of  a  revolving  disk,  which  revolves 
with  its  verfioal  arbor  above  the  board, 
which  passes  beneath  it.  The  more  com- 
mon and  generally  useful  form  of  the  plau- 
ing-machine  has  revolving  cutters  on  hor- 
izontal axes,  which  work  the  top  of  the 
board.  By  an  extension  of  the  principle 
another  cutt«r  may  work  the  lower  surface, 
and  two  others  on  vertical  axes  dress  the 
edges,  or  square  stuff  may  be  dressed  on  all 
Bides,or  one  or  more  of  the  cutters  may  have 
such  conformation  as  to  plane  mouldings  on 
the  stuff. 

This  is  the  moulding-machine,  whose  use- 
fulness it  is  hard  to  exaggerate,  but  the 
admirable  Bentham  and  the  equally  useful 
and  perhaps  equally  brilliant  Bramah  would 
gaze  with  keen  zest  upon  the  outgrowth  of 
their  genius  and  pains. 

Another  form  of  moulding-machine  has  a 
vertical  shaft,  with  cntters  of  the  conforma- 
ti  >n  required  protruding  through  a  ta1  le 
so  as  to  work  the  edges  of  the  stuft  brought 
agimst  them  directed  by  the  hind  oi  bv  a 

Thejomer  nt  i/eneral  itood  itorler  isinoth- 
cr  of  the  lite  additions  to  the  shop  The 
numl  er  of  ^  ears  it  has  been  m  n^e  t  an  al- 
most be  counted  on  the  finders  of  tht  two 
h'inds  Though  the  term  miy  not  have 
been  so  intended  yet  it  is  well  placed  lor 
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it  liolds  a  very  commandicg 
rdnk  It  plineB  flit,  mouM 
Lii^  and  beidod  surficehi,  it 
i[pa  or  crosBCUts ,  it  bona  an  I 
coonterbores ;  it  mortises  s  i  1 
tenoiia,  executes  8?[uaTing-ui 
grooving,  tonguing,  rabbet 
iiig,  mitring,  chamfering,  and 
wedge-cutting ;  it  is  a  jail, 
of-all-work,  the  handy  man  of 
tbe  shop,  with  uaflagging  (n 
ergy  and  singular  versatility 
It  well  represents  the  mature 
mind  of  the  ages,  being  amul 
(Mia  IB  parvo,  the  combinatim 
of  a  set  of  separate  machines 
possessing  the  attributes  of 
each,  which  it  is  ready  to  tui  n 
to  account  at  any  time,  n(t 
always  together,  but  in  rapid 

The  mortising-maebine  may 

have  had  a  precarious  esist- 

ence  before  General  Sir  Sam 

nel  Bentham,  but  we  have  no 

trace  of  it.   Bentham  describes 

the  self-acting  machine  in  hts 

patent  of  1793.     Hia  descrip 

tion  includes  the  operation  by 

■which  a  hole  previously  bored  is  el<ng<ited 

by  a  chisel  into  a  dot,  and  also  the  mode 

of  making  the  mortise  by  a  rotating  cutter 
daring  the  traverse  of  the  work,  He  also 
had  a  pivoted  table  for  oblif[ue  mortising, 
and  a  double  or  forked  chisel  for  making 
narrow  parallel  mortises. 

Brunei's  machine  for  mortising  the  shells 
of  ships'  blocks  was  made  for  the  British 
Admiralty  in  1804.  The  block  is  chucked 
in  a  carriage,  and  has  an  automatic  feed 
movement  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  chis- 
el (or  chisels  for  blocks  with  more  than  one 
score)  is  in  a  vertically  reciprocating  slider 
in.  the  frame  above. 

The  latest  improvements  in  mortising- 
machines  have  much  increased  their  capaci- 
ty and  range  of  work,  special  machines  be- 
ing made  for  various  duties.  One  principal 
feature  is  that  for  bringing  the  chisel  into 
action  and  determining  ita  depth  of  stroke 
by  simply  pressing  upon  a  treadle,  the  chisel 
being  quiescent  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  lifted, 
and  this  without  disconnection  with  the 


The  tendency  of  the  a,:;^  I'i  to  rDtirv  mo 
tion.  The  first  machine  m  the  world,  per- 
haps, was  the  throwing  wheel  of  the  potter. 
In  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  the 
creative  spirit,  Knep,  is  represented  as  turn- 
ing man  upon  the  potter's  wheel.  The  Greek 
tonios  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
superior  to  the  pole  lallie  which  was  tiaed  by 
our  ancestors,  and  is  yet  the  useful  machine 
of  the  Kabyles  of  Africa  and  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Carpathians.  In  this  the  work 
is  rotated  in  one  direction  by  a  treadle  and 
a  cord  which  winds  on  the  mandrel,  and  in 
the  other  by  the  recoil  of  a  spring  pole.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  use  turned  work  to  any 
great  extent ;  the  hatchet  and  the  drawing- 
knife  fashioned  the  furniture  of  the  rustic ; 
a  rather  smoother  mode  of  preparation  fell 
to  the  lot  of  that  made  for  the  gentler  bom. 
Now  the  turning  lathe  is  the  machine  of 
speed ;  broom  handles  are  turned,  and  pails, 
clothes-pins,  and  the  very  commonest  of  ar- 

The  wood-turning  lathe  preceded  that  of 
metal  many  centuries,  aa  that  for  clay  long 
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preceded  the  wood-latlie.  We  pass  at  once 
to  the  latlic  for  turoiiig  irregular  forms,  iu- 
vented  by  ThoniaB  Blancliard,  of  Boston, 
MassachuaettB,  in  1628,  and  since  mucli  Im 
proved  by  himself  and  others. 

It  is  made  for  turning  spokes,  axe  han 
.  dies,  gun-stocks,  and  various  othei  cm  kel 
and  dif&colt  shapes.  The  illustration  shows 
it  as  adapted  for  turning  spokes.  These 
have  very  different  shapes  at  different  parts 
of  tJicir  len^hs,  and  spokes  for  different 
Linds  of  vehicles  require  very  different 
shapes  and  proportions.  Like  the  job  of 
standing  the  egg  on  end,  suggested  by 
Christopher  C  >lon  to  hia  curiona  Mends,  it 
IS  \  ery  eisy  to  imderstand  when  explained ; 
hut  it  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  and 
a  great  acquisition.  The  model  is  plaeed 
upon  a  slowly  rotating  mandrel  at  top ;  a  tra- 
cer rests  against  each  side  of  it,  and  governs 
the  motions  of  the  cutter  frame,  causing  the 
revolving  cutter  to  advance  or  recede  to  or 
from  the  stuff  which  is  chucked  between 
the  centres  of  a  mandrel  below,  and  caused 
to  rotate  in  correspondence  with  the  mode! 
above.  The  cntter  frame  has  a  longitudi- 
nal motion  along  the  frame,  its  cutt<ir  pass- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  the  stick,  and  cut- 
ting more  or  less  deeply  in  exact  confoimity 
with  the  model  above.  The  piece  to  be  cat 
ia  not  shown  in  position,  as  it  would  hide 
the  view  of  the  cutter  head. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  omit  the  state- 
ment that  Condamine,  De  la  Hire,  and  Plu- 
mier  mention  lathes  in  which  the  cntter  is 
governed  by  a  tracer  passing  over  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  a  model ;  also  that  Brunei's 
machine  fur  making  the  groove  around  ships' 
blocks  for  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  rigging  has  a  revolving  disk 


of  brass  with  two  cutters  which  reeeive 
their  direction  and  depth  from  a  shaper 
placed  parallel  thereto. 

The  first  important  collection  of  special 
wiiod  working  tools  was  the  mwhinery  for 
m  ikmg  tatkle  blocks  invented  by  the  elder 
Brunei,  and  made  by  Mindslav,  1802-08,  for 
the  British  A'lmiraltj  Fortunately  Gener- 
al Benthom  was  it  that  time  inspector  of 
naval  works,  ind  so  it  only  took  twelve 
month'!  to  obtun  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
missioners to  the  idnption  of  the  plans  of 
the  tbri,!.  excellent  masters 

The  mathiaea  are  in  three  difterent  sets, 
three  in  a  set,  for  making  different  sizes, 
each  set  having  a  certain  range  of  adjusta- 
bility as  to  the  sizes  of  blocks  turned  out. 
Altogether  they  make  314  sizes  and  kinds. 
\S  th  two  aUiti  nal  miehines  for  making 
deal-eyes  two  for  mik  ng  iron  pins  and 
ne  lirge  1  onng  machine  the  nnmbci  t  f 
miehines  is  fifty  They  were  s  t  nip  in 
ISOH  cost  8231  000  The  saim„  \ir  hand 
libor  1?  vinously  estimated  at  irom  831,000 
to  1150,000  per  annum.  Brunei,  "the  in- 
genious American  mechanic,"  as  Tomllnson 
calls  him,  received  £1  per  diem  for  superin- 
tendence, £  1000  for  the  models,  and  £  17,000 
for  his  head-work. 

The  factory  system  is  now  in  full  vogue 
with  wood-workera,  and  they  can  not  desire 
a  more  honorable  and  thoroughly  excellent 
triumvirate  of  leaders  than  Beutb  am,  Bmnel, 
Maudslay. 

Our  space  will  allow  of  scarcely  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  remaining 
achievements  which  distinguish  the  pres- 
ent century. 

EU;VAT0R9. 

The  elevator,  as  an  ordinary  apparatus  in 
a  hotel,  business  house,  or  building  devoted 
to  offices,  is  an  American  institution.  The 
man-eugine  and  the  hoisting  platform  or 
cage  have  been  for  nearly  a  century  the  or- 
dinary means  of  ascending  mining  shafts ; 
the  cage  has  more  lately  been  introduced 
into  factories  to  save  the  operators  the  labor 
of  climbing,  and  now  the  winding  apparatus 
has  been  much  improved,  the  car  luxuri- 
ously furnished  and  lighted,  and  safety  de- 
vices introduced  to  prevent  overwinding 
and  to  arrest  descent  if  the  rope  breaks. 

There  are  three  principal  forms ;  1.  That 
in  which  the  winding  drum  is  driven  by  a 
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steam-engine,  the  tope  passing  over  a  pulley 
above  the  shaft,  and  thence  dowmvard.  to 
the  suspended  cage.  2.  The  hydraulic  ele- 
vator, in  which  water  ftom  the  city  maia 
acts  upon  a  ram  with  great  force,  andjleets, 
as  the  sailor  might  say,  the  blocks  of  a  com- 
pound tackle,  drawing  upon  the  tope  which 
passes  over  the  sheaves  at  a  rate  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  sheaves  involved. 
3.  The  direct  hydrauUc  lift ;  in  this  the 
platform  is  supported  by  a  piston  working 
in  a  cylinder  into  which  water  is  admitted 
from  the  city  main.  This  reqoires  a  piston 
as  long  above  the  lowest  floor  as  the  height 
to  ho  lifted,  and  a  well  or  cylinder  as  great 
a  depth  helow  it.  As  the  water  runs  into 
the  cylinder  it  a*ts  against  the  lower  end 
of  the  piston,  and  when  the  platform  is  to 
he  lowered,  a  fancet  is  opened,  which  al- 
lows the  water  to  escape.  It  is  safe,  and  is 
probably  a  French  invention— the  AacemmiT 
Manx. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican system  of  hoisting  and  storing  grain, 
forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  views 
of  our  sea-board  and  lake  cities.  An  eleva- 
tor-leg, as  it  is  termed,  reaches  into  the  bin 
or  well  into  which  the  wagr  ns  or  cars  have 
been  discharged,  or  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  This  leg  i%  the  extension  duvico 
round  which  passes  an  eniUesa  belt  with 
cups  each  of  whuh  runs  np  full  of  gram 
and  dischiiges  into  i  hopper  ibove,  where 
the  gram  is  weighed  and  from  whence  it 
pisses  liy  spouts  to  the  vinous  bms  From 
these  it  IS  drawn,  when  reshipped,  into  cirs 
or  1  esseis 

In  the  American  practice  the  grain  is  dis- 
charged into  the  bopper  of  a  weighing  ma- 
chine gauged  exactly  for  one  hundred  bush 
els;  by  opening  a  valve  tho  contents  are 
sent  hy  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve  closed, 
and  the  elevating  process  resumed.  Seven 
thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus  weighed. 
An  elevator  at  Milwaukee  is  280  feet  long 
and  80  feet  wide.  The  total  length  of  the 
great  driving-belt,  urged  by  a  300  horse- 
power engine,  is  280  feet,  that  is,  tho  half, 
extending  from  cellar  to  comb,  is  140  feet, 
and  the  down  half  is  of  course  equal  to 
This  belt  is  36  inches  wide  and  three-ijui 
tets  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  made  of  sis  phes 
ortMcknesseaofcanvaSjWith  sheets  of  India 
rubber  laid  between  them.    It  drives  nine 


receiving  elevators,  or  belts  set  with  buck- 
ets, each  of  which  lifts  the  grain  140  feet. 
The  buckets  are  made  of  thick  tin  bound 
with  hoop-iron,  and  are  well  riveted  to  the 
belt  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches.  Thoy 
are  6  inches  across  the  mouth,  18  inches  long, 
and  when  fall  each  contains  a  peck.  They 
do  not  usually  go  up  quite  full,  bnt,  allow- 
ing for  this,  there  are  100  peeks  (25  bushels) 
loaded  on  one  side  of  the  belt  whenever  it 
is  at  work.  If  all  nine  are  running  at  once, 
as  IS  olten  the  case,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
bfted  on  these  swift-running  belts  is  335 
bushels  The  established  weight  of  a  bush- 
el ot  No  2  MUwaukee  spring  wheat  is  55 
pounds  This  would  make  the  total  hft  of 
the  receiving  elevaters  during  the  time 
they  are  at  work  over  12,000  pounds. 

The  bins  into  which  this  wheat  is  poured 
are  of  great  size,  being  60  feet  deep,  20  wide, 
and  10  across,  containing  12,000  cubic  feet. 
The  total  receiving  and  storing  capacity  of 
this  building  is  1,500,000  bushels.  'Of  the 
crop  of  1869  it  received  7,000,000  bushels. 

In  discharging  into  the  laie  graia  ves- 
sels, as  soon  as  a  ship  is  moored  beside  an 
elevator  the  hatches  are  removed,  and  great 
spouts  extended  over  them  from  tho  bottom 
of  one  of  the  bins  described.  The  gate  is 
rilled,  and  a  torrent  of  wheat  pours  down. 
Tl  6  loading  power  of  these  spouts  is  12,000 
bushels  an  hour.  A  vessel  with  a  capacity 
for  18,(100  bushels  may  he  loaded  in  an  hour 
and  1  half.  The  Oswego  and  Ogdensbuig 
schooners,  and  vessels  destined  for  the 
V,  elland  Canal,  usually  take  from  13,000  to 
20,000  buihels.  The  Buffalo  vessels  are  lar- 
ger, often  receiving  30,000,  and  in  a  few 
cases  45,000  bushels. 

No  other  mode  of  handling  grain  has  ever 
been  devised  which  affords  such  facilities 
for  unloading,  weighing,  storing,  loading, 
moving  from  one  bin  to  another  for  exam- 
ination or  for  ventilation.  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  shovel,  sack,  and  the  hoisting  chain, 
or  else  the  wheelbarrow,  were  the  usual  fa- 
cilities of  the  grain  merchant. 


MACHINE  BY. 

Domes(io  machinery  is  not  the  least  impoiv 
tant  of  the  features  which  characterize  the 
present  age. 

The  eeitiny-mocAtfie  is  an  American  inven- 
tion of  the  last  forty  years.     As  was  pre- 
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viouBly  remarked  of  reapers,  the  European 
attempts  at  making  machines  to  supersede 
the  hand  method  served  to  eshilnt  the  dif- 
flculty  of  tiie  problem,  liut  in  no  important 
degree  to  solve  it.  The  shoe-sewing  ma- 
chine of  Thomas  Saint,  patented  in  England 
in  1790,  had  a  single  thread,  which  iv  as  dru 
en  by  a  forked  needle  through  a  hole  pre 
viously  punched  by  an  awl,  and  was  then 
caught  by  a  looper  which  held  the  loop  ho 
that  it  was  entered  by  the  needle  and 
tliread  in  their  next  descent,  making  a  cro- 
chet atitch.  The  feed  and  the  stiteh-tight- 
euiug  movements  were  automatic. 

The  sewiiig-machine  of  Thimonnier,  of 
Paris,  was  nsed  in  1830  for  making  army 
clothing.  Eighty  of  these  machines,  made 
of  wood,  were  destroyed  by  a  mob,  which 
regarded  them  as  an  "  invention  of  the  ene- 
my." They  were  afterward  made  of  metal. 
Adams  and  Dodge,  of  Monkton,  Verraont,  in 
1818,  and  more  especially  J.  J.  Greenough, 
of  HewTork,  in  1343,  added  improvements. 
Walter  Hunt,  1832-35,  made  and  sold  lock- 
stitch se wing-machines,  bnt  neglected  to 
pursue  the  buainesa,  which  consequently  at- 
tracted hut  little  attention  at  the  time.  His 
extreme  versatility  prevented  success ;  his 
inventions  absorbed  his  time,  and  he  seem- 
ingly had  none  left  for  securing  the  pecun- 
iary results  of  Lis  genius.  He  just  missed, 
and  by  mere  inattention,  one  of  the  grandest 
opportunities  of  the  century.  Elias  Howe, 
with  inferior  inventive  abilities,  but  with 
an  adapteilness  to  follow  oat  a  single  object 
persistently,  and  with  business  ability,  reap- 
ed the  field.  ITie  world,  as  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously,  thanks  the  man 
who  gives  an  improvement  into  its  hands. 
The  name  of  Elias  Howe  is  indissolubly  as- 
sociated with  tlie  success  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  This  machine  is  no  exception  to 
the  ordinary  rule  that  an  invention  is  a 
growth  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  the 
disensaion  on  the  relative  merits  of  invent- 
ors has  been  both  voluminous  and  acrimo- 
nious. Examiners,  commiBsioners,  judges, 
each  in  their  turn  have  found  it  a  very  knot- 
ty question  how  to  apportion  the  respective 
credits.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  conceive 
the  need  and  apply  one's  mind  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  problem.  Then  come  the  de- 
tails. The  original  machine  had  a  simple 
needle,  and  made  a  running  stitch ;  next  we 


see  a  machine  which  made  a 
loops,  forming  a  crochet  stitch ;  here  the  ma- 
chine paused  a  while.  A  score  of  years  was 
passed  in  devising  modes  of  feeding,  contin- 
uous or  intermitting,  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  parts.  The  greatest  advance  up 
to  thit  time  was  the  hcb  stitch,  invented 
by  Hunt  and  made  by  passing  a  shuttle 
contaming  a  lower  thread  through  the  loop 
of  an  upper  thread  carried  down  through 
the  Lloth  by  an  eye-pointed  needle.  This 
was  also  the  feature  of  the  "Howe"  machine. 
FoUowing  this  were  many  improvements, 
variations,  and  nice  adjnstaients,  such  as  A. 
B.Wilson's  fonr-motion  feed  and  rotating 
looping-hook,  the  latter  of  which  draws 
down  the  needle  thread,  and  drops  through 
it  the  spool  containing  the  lower  thread. 
There  is  no  room  here  even  to  recite  the 
prominent  improvements.  Finally,  the  ma- 
chine is  much  indebted  to  the  skill  and  en- 
teriiriae  of  the  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
in  whose  hands  it  has  grown  to  the  won- 
derful proportions  it  now  exhibits.  With- 
out impugning  the  genius  of  the  earher  in- 
ventors, it  may  still  be  said  that  the  present 
proximate  perfection  of  the  machine  is  due 
to  the  men  who  took  np  the  work  wliere 
Howe  left  it. 

The  original  Howe  machine  had  a  curved 
eye-pointed  needle  attached  to  tlie  end  of  a 
vibrating  lever,  and  carrjiug  the  upper 
thread.  The  shuttle,  carrying  the  lower 
thread  between  the  needle  and  the  upper 
thread,  was  driven  in  its  race  by  means  of 
two  strikers  carried  on  the  ends  of  vibra- 
ting arms  worked  by  two  cams.  Tlie  cloth 
was  attached  by  pins  on  the  edge  of  a  thbi 
steel  rib  called  a  baster-plate,  which  had 
holes  engaged  by  the  teeth  of  a  small  in- 
termittingly  moving  pinion.  This  was  the 
feed,  and  clumsy  enough. 

Space  permits  but  one  itlnstration,  and 
the  Singer  is  given  as  a  representative  ma- 
chine. The  well  known  tlllc  lud  treadle 
are  omitted,  and  the  pnncn  il  working 
parts  only  are  shown  The  motion  derived 
from  the  treadle  is  impirttd  to  the  hori- 
zontal shaft,  and  communicated  in  two  di- 
rections to  the  tttedh  liar  and  to  the  shuttle 
driver.  Various  subsidiary  moiemcnts  oc- 
cur which  are  tJ'lenl  h  fimilnrto  our  read- 
ers, and  need  not  be  e\plaine  1  »t  length. 

About  3000  patenta  have  been  granted  in 
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the  United  States  for  sewing  -  macliines  ■ 
one  improyement  after  another,  until  there 
aeems  to  be  no  end  to  the  devices.  Some 
have  reference  to  special  parts,  others  are 
adaptations  of  the  machine  to  new  uses  and 
materials  to  which  it  had  not  before  been 
aecnatomed. 

If  required  to  point  out  three  mechiti  al 
contrivaJices  upon  which  the  most  eitraor 
dinary  versatility  of  invention  has  been  ex 
pended,  the  -writer  would  most  unhesitatuifc 
ly  instance  the  Itarveater,  the  breech-lou  J  g 
fire-arm,  and  the  sewing-mackine ;  each  of 
these  has  thousands  of  patents,  and  each 
of  them  is  the  growth  of  the  last  forty 

Althoufih  each  of  these  was  ou  trial  md 
to  some  Lxtpnt  a  success  previous  to  1850 
T(t  it  may  be  said,  in  genenl  terms  that 
tlitir  celebrity  and  usefulness  date  from 
about  that  time  The  Hussey  and  M  Cor 
mielc  leipcrs  »  ere  lai^ely  introduced  to  our 
countrvmen  by  their  success  at  the  London 
World's  Fair  in  1851;  the  breech-1  Aei^ 
were  forced  upon  an  unwilling  Ord  a  e 
Bureau  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  war 
the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  stern  le 
termination  of  some  civilians  who  w  re  a 
authority ;  the  first  valuable  working  sew 
iiig-machine  was  the  "  Singer,"  made  n  tl 
fall  of  1850.     Last  year  (1873)  about  600  000 


sewing  machines  were  made    and   sold ; 
23-  444  of  th&>e  were  of  the     s  nger 

The  ae  ur  t)  of  patenti  I  is  encouraged 
men  oft  lent  cap  tal  anl  e  terpnse  to  en- 
gage n  the  sew  ug  ml  hinu  b  a  ness,  and 
as  much  as  ^40  000  000  is  now  e  t  mated  to 
be  en  ployed  in  that  min  fheture  The 
retail  jnces  of  sewing  ma  hues  liear  no 
proper  relation  to  the  r  ost  but  the  prices 
to  the  eons  imer  result  from  the  nethod 
of  sell  ug  by  means  of  a  system  of  agen- 
c  «s  and  traveling  can  assers  to  the  latt«r 
of  whom  so  large  a  profit  s  illo  ved  that 
they  can  aftord  to  &ell  them  on  time  on  tri- 
al or  on  payment  b\  nstallments  There 
ire  heaper  n  ems  as  w  th  ordi  ary  tools 
and  art  clea  of  onsu  pt  on  ind  wear,  of 
1  rng  ng  the p  odu  er  and consu ner togeth- 
er but  in  the  sale  of  se  rin^  maeh  nes  no 
s  hst  tute  has  1  een  fo  nd  for  the  personal 
soh  tations  of  einvassers  who  scour  the 
country  w  th  then  w  gons  and  receive  for 
their  pay  ne  half  of  the  purchase  price. 
The  organ  zat  on  of  the  c  ri  s  of  agents  by 
the  general  agent  absorbs  another  fifteen 
per  ce  t  so  that  the  manufacturer  receives 
only  about  thirty  five  pei  ee  t  of  the  price. 
Thia  syste  n  will  not  last  lon{,et  than  the 
nece  s  tv  fur  per  nal  eftort  at  the  homes  of 
th  peoi  le  and  when  it  becomes  in  estab- 
lished w  n(  n  every  lamily  as  it  is  now  an 
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actual  need,  the  price  may  be  expected  to 
come  down  to  what  will  afford  but  a  usual 
profit  upon  the  capital  and  skOl  employed. 
The  principal  patents  have  already  expired, 
aud  the  buainess  will  soon  be  open  to  com- 
petition, when  the  best  devised  and  con- 
structed maehinea  will  be  Bold  merely  on 
their  own  merits,  without  the  adventitious 
aids  of  exclusive  rights  to  sustain  prices. 

The  business  of  boot  and  shoo  making 
has  received  a  flllip  &om  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  enriching  the  manu&«turer3 
and  cheapening  the  product.  Without  oc- 
cupying room  by  even  naming  the  machines 
which  furnish  the  shoe  factory,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  M'Kay  sewing-machine  was 
the  result  of  three  years'  mental  labor  and 
hand- wort,  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
$130,000  before  a  practical  working  machine 
was  completed  and  pnt  in  operation  in  1861. 
Since  this  time  ^5,0(X),000  pairs  of  boots  and 
shoes  have  been  made  on  these  maihiues  m 
the  United  States,  besides  many  millions 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
A  very  skillful  operator  has  occasionally 
sewed  as  many  aa  900  pairs  in  a  daj  of  ttu 
hours,  and  any  good  operator  cin  oisil^ 
sew  from  500  to  600  pairs  pi  r  day 

The  knitting-maehirie  is  another  torm  tf 
iron-fingered  curiosity,  which  will  knit  at 
an  unexampled  rate,  and  with  admirable 
IS  singular  too  the 
variety  of  stitch  that  maj  be  made  on  the 
niachine  by  certain  pecnlnr  dispositions  and 
combinations  of  the  uccdli.s 


We  must  not  forget  the  appU-parer,  which 
was  quoted  some  thirty  years  since  in  En- 
gland as  the  last  comical  vagary  of  the  fun- 
ny and  awkward  American  cousin.  A  par- 
ing bee  may  be  had  without  apple-parers, 
but  it  takes  much  longer  to  empty  the  ap- 
ple baskets  and  fill  the  kettle  with  the  quar- 
ters, which  are  stowed  in  boiled  cider  to 
make  apple-butter  for  the  winter  pies  and 
"  sass."  It  was  no  chance  thought  or  mere 
whim  that  set  our  follcs  to  work.  American 
patents  for  apple-parers  were  granted  in 
1803,  1809,  1810,  and  since  that  time  about 
eighty  patents  have  been  granted  for  other 
implements  for  the  same  purpose. 

Besides  this  wo  have  for  the  cook  and 
kitchen-maid  the  almond-peeler,  pea  and 
bean  ahellers,  peach  and  cherry  stonera, 
raisin  -  seeders,  bread  and  cheese  cutters, 
butter-workers,  sausage  grinders  and  stuff- 
ers  coftee  nulls  cum  poppers,  cream-freez- 
ers dish  wishers  egg  boilers,  fiour-sifters, 
flat  irons  tnile  ahirpeners,  and  lemon- 
squeezers  Then  we  have  for  the  dairy- 
maid the  milkini;  micLinea,  milk  -  coolers, 
chumi  cheese  pressi-s  and  a  nnmber  of  oth- 
er tids  to  leisure 
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We  have,  moreover,  tLe  'baby-jnmper  and 
baby-walker  for  the  nursery,  and  a  wonder- 
fal  variety  of  brooms,  mops,  carpet  stretch- 
ers and  fasteners,  for  the  footman  and  house- 

Nor  must  the  imsMng-macJtiae,  another 
Btrietly  American  notion,  be  disregarded. 
There  are  hmidreds  of  patenls.  The  typical 
forms  are  few ;  the  variations  on  these  forms 
are  most  amusingly  numerous.  The  ins  and 
the  onts  of  invention  have  been  wonderful- 
ly diversified.  The  typical  forms  are,  agi- 
tators, rubbers  (reciprocating  and  rotary), 
centrifagal,  pressure-rollers,  pounders,  dash- 
ers, plunger  and  balls,  and  the  circulatory 
system. 

listing  of  a  pair  of  rub- 
laundry  imple- 


The  wringer, 
ber  rollers,  is  j 


In  former  t'm 
bound  oaken  bi': 


nlir 


!el  to  hold  the 
cash  and  the  muniments  of  merchants  and 
families.  Su  h  cheits  were  fastened  by  let- 
ter loeks,  which  are  the  prede  easors  of  o  ir 
permutation  locks  The^ie  boxes  were  hird 
ly  burglar  i  roof  and  no  defense  agamst  lire 
bnt  were  a  sec  ty  against  pecniat  on  1  t 
dishonest  sen  ants 

About  1  76  begin  the  manuf  cf  re  ot 
sheet-iron  safes  landed  with  hoop  iron 
crossing  on  tl  e  out'  de  it  r  ght  j,l 
These  were  fistene  I  1  y  locks  throw  n^, 
several  bolts  and  also  1  v  a  bar  w  tl  h  ap 
staple,  and  padlock  C  st  ron  h  sts  were 
used  in  1800 

Attempts  were  previously  maile  to  rendt  r 
strong  rooms  fire-proof  by  building  the  w  alls 
double  and  pouring  in  gypsum ;  but  the  first 
attempts  at  fire-proof  portable  safes  were 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  con- 
sisted of  wooden  boxes  covered  with  sheet 
iron  and  riveted  bands,  and  an  intervening 
thickness  of  gypsam. 

After  various  experiments,  in  which  the 
wooden  box  was  saturated  with  potash  lye 
or  alum  to  render  it  incombustible,  and  was 
coated  inside  the  sheet-iron  casing  with  clay, 
lime,  graphite,  or  mica,  the  boses  were  made 
of  iron  inside  and  outside,  with  interveuiug 
non-combustible  material,  and  known  as 
"double  cheats."  Such  was  the  fire-proof 
safe  patented  in  England  in  1801.  Asbes- 
tus  was  used  in  1834.     Chubb  in  1835  &t- 
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tempted  to  make  the  safe  burglar-proof  by 
lining  it  with  steel  or  case-hardened  irou 
phites. 

In  1843  Wilder  made  a  safe  of  heavy  plates 
of  iron,  with  a  filling  of  hydrated  gypsum. 
Hydraulic  cement,  steatite,  alum,  and  the 
neutralized  and  di-ied  residuum  of  the  so- 
called  soda-water  manufacture,  were  suc- 
cessively used. 

Another  idea  was  to  connect  the  inter- 
vening space  of  the  safe  with  the  water 
main,  to  prevent  a  charring  heat  liom  reach- 
ing the  contents  when  the  outside  became 
exposed  to  fire. 

Lillie  used  slabs  of  chilled  cast  iron,  and 
flowed  cast  iron  over  wrought -iron  ribs. 
Herring  made  safes  with  boiler-iron  esteri- 
or,  hardened  steel  inner  safe,  and  the  inter- 
space filled  with  a  casting  of  franklinite 
over  rods  of  soft  steel. 

The  Amer  can  safe  of  the  best  quality  is 
really  a  first  class  production,  and  is  not 
ejuiled  elsewhere  The  locks  are  also  won- 
derful spec  mens  of  ingenuity  worthy  of  an 
ei-tended  n  t    e 

Safe  dej  os  t  compimes  in  o  ir  pnm,ii  al 
cities  have  r  nks  of  sates  with  cunons 
I  np  ckable  locks  nclosed  in  a  room  with 
grated  I  ors  hghted  b\  ^as  and  watched 
by  attendints    These  ire  rented  to  private 

\  ar  ou'  plans  have  also  been  devised  to 
g  ve  noti  e  of  tampering  with  the  safe — 
ele  tro  imtf^t  o  alarms,  whistles  sounded 
by  sett  ng  fl'ee  a  body  of  compressed  air  im- 
pr  soued  1  etween  the  air-tight  walls,  gen- 
erating asphyxiating  gas  in  the  chamber  to 
choke  the  burglars.  It  is  a  race  between 
the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  equally  skill- 
fal  professional  thief. 

nUE-ARMS  AND  OEDKiVXCE. 

From  the  old  wall  piece  or  arquebuse  with 
which  the  Swiss  defeated  Charles  the  Bold 
in  1476,  to  the  Sharps,  Eemiugton,  Win- 
chester, or  Maynard  rifle,  or  the  Parker  shot^ 
gun,  is  a  great  step.  So  of  the  pieces  used 
by  the  cavalry  of  1554,  and  named  from  Pis- 
toja,  to  the  Colt  or  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver  of  our  day.  Equally  great  is  the 
advance  in  ordnance  from  the  cannon  used 
at  the  siege  of  Cordova,  1280,  and  those  with 
which  Ferdinand  captured  Gibraltar  fcom 
the  Moors  in  130S,     The  bore  of  the  larger 
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cannon  down  to  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  as  great  as  any  modern  pieces  ; 
hnt  they  carried  large  stones,  had  email 
powder  chambers  like  %  mortar,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  withstood  the  modem 
charges  of  powder.  Tlie  hronze  gun  Tzar 
Foosehka,  cast  a.d.  1586,  had  a  here  of  36 
inches;  its  projectile  was  said  to  weigh 
2O0O  pounds,  but  its  powder  chamber  had 
only  19  inches  bore,  only  about  1  to  3.6  the 
area  of  the  ball  chamber.  Its  weight  was 
S6,249  pounds.  The  bronze  gun  of  Bejapoor, 
A.D.  1548,  had  a  calibre  of  28.5  IncheiS,  weight 
89,600  pounds ;  that  of  Mohammed  II.,  a.d. 
1464, 25  inches,  weight  41,888  pounds. 

The  modem  guns  are  of  scarcely  equal 
calibre,  seldom  of  greater  weight,  but  ate  of 
very  much  greater  strength,  and  the  force 
of  the  projectile,  due  to  its  velocity,  may  be 
said  to  be  out  of  comparison  greater  than 
that  of  those  pieces  of  antic[uity. 

The  Woolwich  (England)  35-ton  gnn 
weighs  79,084  pounds ;  the  large  Armstrong 
(Big  WiU), 50,400;  Krupp's  14-inch,  100,000; 
Rodman's  smooth-bore  20-inch,  116,497.  Ev- 
ery body  is  casting  heavier  and  heavier  guns, 
and  these  figures  will  not  long  represent  the 
condition  of  things.  The  latest  advance  is 
in  the  guns  for  the  British  armor-clad  Ivfiexr 
ible,  which  has  armor  24  inches  thick,  and  is 
to  be  furnished  with  four  guns  of  81  tons 
weight  each  (181,440  pounds).  The  total 
length  of  this  gim,  including  the  plug-screw 
'  at  the  breech  end,  is  27  feet ;  length  of  bore, 
94  feet ;  calibre  not  determined,  but  either 
14  or  16  inches,  The  ball  of  the  piece,  reck- 
oned at  14  inches  calibre,  will  be  from  1000 
to  1200  pounds,  the  charge  of  powder 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  baJl.  The  1000- 
ponnd  shot,  at  an  initial  velocity  of  1300 
feet  per  second,  will  have  a  punching  force 
of  11,715  foot-tons,  the  ball  of  1200  pounds  a 
penetrative  force  of  14,058  foot-tons.  Eight 
yeans  ago  the  English  7-ton  gun  was 
sidered  the  limit  of  production.  Entirely 
new  sets  of  tools  and  plants  have  succeed- 
ed each  other,  as  the  35-tou  and  81-ton  guns 
have  been  produced. 

In  getting  gracefully  back  again  fiom  the 
great  guns  of  the  world  to  the  military  and 
sporting  arms,  we  may  pause  a  moment 
regard  a  class  of  weapons  which  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  each,  known  as 
chine  guns,  having  a  plurality  of  barrels,  and 


mounted  upon  a  carriage.  The  first  hint  of 
1  was  a  piece  upon  a  tripod,  having  a 
chambered  breech  revolving  behind  a  single 
barrel.  This  was  patented  in  England  in 
1718.  The  clumsy  contrivance  which  Fieschi 
nsed  in  firing  on  Louis  PhUippe  had  a  row  of 
barrels  fired  simultaneously,  and  anticipated 
the  horizontal  orrangement  of  its  barrels 
e  Requa  battery  in  this  country  aud  the 
Abbertini  mitrailleur  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  mitrailleur  of  the  French  has 
a  cluster  of  barrels,  in  whose  rear  is  placed 
a  chamirered  plate,  each  of  whose  chambers 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  cluster  of  barrels, 
against  whose  rear  it  is  locked  before  firing. 
The  most  efficient  weapons,  all  things 
considered,  are  the  Gatling  battery  gun  aud 
the  Taylor  machine  gun. 

The  Gatling  gun,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  E, 
Gatling,  of  Indianapolis,  has  now  a  regular 
place  in  the  mihtary  equipment  of  the  United 
States  and  of  England.  It  has  a  revolving 
chister  of  parallel  barrels,  in  the  tear  of 
each  of  which,  and  rotating  therewith,  is 
its  own  loading,  firing,  and  spent- capsule- 
retracting  mechanism.  The  usual  American 
ammunition  with  metallic  capsule  and  the 
fulminate  in  the  flange  is  used.  The  bar- 
rels and  the  mechanisms  for  loading  and 
firing  are  rigidly  secured  upon  an  axial 
shaft,  which  is  revolved  by  means  of  bevel 
gearing  and  a  crank.  The 
fed  in  at  a  hop]>er.  Each  barrel  n 
charge  as  it  comes  to  the  top  in  the  course 
of  its  revolutions,  and  fires  as  it  comes  to 
its  lowest  position,  the  firing  being  thus 
consecutive,  aud  with  a  rapidity  dependiug 
upon  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  crank.  The 
complement  of  the  hopper,  400  cartridges, 
may  be  fired  in  one  minute  if  desired.  The 
gun  IS  manufactured  at  the  Colt  Works, 
Hartford. 

The  Taylor  gun  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Kuoxville,  Tennessee,  and  has  a 
cluster  of  stationary  barrels,  in  the  rear  of 
whichis  a  chamber  to  receive  the  cartridges; 
these  are  secured  in  a  charging  block,  and 
forced  into  the  barrels  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  vertical  handle  seen  in  the  en- 
graving. This  handle  is  attached  to  an  os- 
cillating ftleev  e  having  interna!  studs,  which 
work  in  sprral  grooves  in  a  sliding  breech 
cylinder  Tlie  latter  cimes  piungers  one 
lor  ei(h  barrel,  contauung  central  flrmg 
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pins,  retracted  by  rotation  of  a  crank  shaft 
carrying  suitable  tappets,  so  tbat  tbe  bar- 
rels may  be  discharged  in  rapid  succession. 
The  piece  is  built  at  the  Kemington  Works, 
Ilion,  New  Tort. 

The  military  and  sporting  rifles  and  shot- 
guns of  our  country  have  no  superiors.  The 
trial  at  Creedmoor  (1874)  between  tbe  Amer- 
ican and  Irish  teams  did  not  prove  tbe  supe- 
riority of  tbe  breech-loader  over  tbe  muzzle- 
loader,  nor  conversely;  nor  ia  there  any  dif- 
ference ■worth  mentioning  between  a  stnng 
of  931  (Irish)  and  of  934  (American)  in  a  pos- 
sible loeo.  It  proved,  however,  the  excel- 
lent character  of  tbe  guns  and  tbe  steadi- 
ness, sight,  and  skill  of  the  men  on  both 
sides.  Tbe  value  of  the  breeeb-Ioading  gun 
has  been  determined  by  other  considerations 
than  the  aetnal  shooting  force,  as  rapidity 
of  loading,  tbe  avoidance  of  shifting  the  gnu 
end  for  end  in  loading,  and  also  of  assum- 
ing positions  in  handling  which  expose  the 
marksman.  Tbe  American  style  of  fixed  am- 
munition, carrying  its  falminato  in  tbe  base 
of  the  cartridge,  has  also  &  great  conven- 
ience, and  has  riveted  the  former  conclusion 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  breech-loader 

The  cartridge  was  introduced  by  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  who  was  killed  at  Lutzen  in  1633 
It  at  first  only  contained  tbe  powder,  the 
bullets  being  carried  in  a  bag.  The  idea  of 
using  sheet  metal  for  cartridge  eases  origi- 
nated with  thelYench  In  ISaSCazalat  pat 
ented  a  metalbc  cartnd[,e  ci^ie  drawn  fiom 
a  single  piece  of  copper  and  hiiing  in 
opening  in  the  centre  ot  the  bise  foi  the 
;i  ition  of  fire  from  the  fulmmite 


which  was  covered  with  water-proof  paper. 
Lefaucheux  and  Flobert,  of  Paris,  improved 
and  introduced  the  metallic  cartridge,  but 
it  has  received  its  final  improvements  in 
this  country,  being,  in  fact,  a  prominent 
feature  m  what  is  known  as  tbe  American 
sytem. 

Tbe  systems  of  breech-loading  are  three ; 
tbe  "movement  of  barrel,"  the  "movement 
of  breech  block,"  and  tbe  "  revolver."  Of 
these  genera  there  are  thirteen  species  and 
twenty-sis  varieties.  Ofthe  different  modes 
there  are  about  1050  patents  in  tbe  United 
States  Patent-office,  beginning  with  tbe  pat- 
ent of  J.  H.  Hall,  of  North  Carolina,  in  1811, 
for  a  rising  breech  block,  which  slipped  from 
behind  tbe  bore  to  allow  the  cartridge  to  be 
inserted  at  the  hreecb.  Ten  thousand  of 
these  arms  were  made  for  the  United  States 
government  between  1811  and  1B39,  and  some 
of  them  were  captured  at  tbe  taking  of  Fort 
Donelson. 

While  it  ia  true  that  the  use  of  breech- 
loaders dates  back  to  tbe  sixteenth  century, 
that  form  of  arm  being  almost  as  old  as  the 
muzzle-loader,  the  actual  use  of  breech-load- 
era  on  a  large  scale  in  military  ser^-iee,  or 
tbe  babltnal  nse  of  them  by  sportsmen,  is 
q^uite  modem.  The  Hall  gun  of  1811,  men- 
tioned above,  was  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  locked  up 
in  arsenals,  where  it  waa  forgittten.  Tbe 
needle-gun  waa  introduced  into  tbe  Prussian 
sen  ice  to  a  limited  extent  in  1846,  and  into 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  soon  afterward. 
Tbe  f-chleswig-Holstein  war  was  fought 
with  needle-guns.     The  Preneb  Chaaaepfit 
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is  repnted  to  have  lieen  first  nsed  in  the 
Italian  etruggle  in  the  Garibaldi  times. 

Previous  to  onr  own  war  of  1861-65  our 
principal  breech-loading  arms  were  Sharps's, 
Bumside's,  Maynard's,  Merrill's,  and  Spen- 
cer's. The  number  of  breech-loaders  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  government  be- 
tween January  1, 1861,  and  January  30, 1866, 
is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows,  arms  of 


■which  the  purchas 
ing  omitted : 


e  below  10,000  be- 


JoaljD  11461    Henry  30  068 

Memll  14  SX,    fpeucer  S4 IM 

Mayna  d  SO  OOS  |  Starr  !e  «03 

Some  of  the  above  have  fellen  out  of 
pillc  notice  tie  Sliaips  Ma^Tiaid  Rem 
ingt  n  ind  W  n  hestPr  (Ln  wn  durmg  the 
war  as  the  Henry)  'W  nrd  B  irt  n  Colt  and 
Springfield  have  tiken  £l«nt  rank  m  h 
tary  and  sporting  nfles,  while  the  Parker, 
Majnard,  and  Eemingtfln  are  the  prominent 
shot-guns.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
American  system  of  assembling  tlie  parts, 
which  are  made  interchangeable,  and  also 
to  the  development  of  the  system  by  Colonel 
Colt,  in  the  manufacture  of  his  revolving- 
chambered  pistol  The  ''■mith  and  ^\  vaaoa 
aim  is  made  by  the  same  process 

In  1866  Prussia  with  bieeeh-loaders  de- 
feated Austria  with  muzzle-loaders  A  few 
years  afterward  the  Prussian  Zujidnadelge- 
viehr  and  the  French  ChaasepSt  struggled  for 
pre-eminence  on  the  soil  of  France 

It  may  be  added  that,  with  a  single  ex 
oeption,  the  main  features  of  all  the  prom 
inent  military  rifles  originated  in  the  Unit 
ed  States.  The  eseeption  is  the  Europein 
needle-gun,  which  is  ne\  er  hkely  to  be  used 
here.  The  English  "Martmi-Henrj  gun  is 
but  a  modiUcation  of  the  American  Pel- 
body."  Six  hundred  thousand  of  the  Mar 
tini-Henry  gun  are  now  being  made  for  the 
Tntkiih  government  The  "Winchester 
Eeppating  Arms  Company,"  oi  Nen  Haven, 
Connecticut,  i*"  making  the  ammunition  for 
these  ^uiis  Four  thousand  tons  of  lead 
have  been  cost  into  bullets  for  the  car 
tndgps  and  the  boating  costs  $100  000 
These  cartridges  will  fieight  eight  vessels 
of  500  tons  each  The  first  metallic  car 
tridge  used  in  a  mihtaiy  arm  was  that  ot 
Dr  Edward  Maynard  It  was  a  cyhndncal 
water-proof  cartridge. 


TELEGRAPH. 

When  the  men  of  1776  threw  down  the 
gage  of  battle,  there  were  no  means  of  sig- 
naling news  other  than  by  such  semaphores 
as  had  existed  in  one  form  or  auotlier  for 
2500  yeaiB  past,  and  are  yet  used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  plains.  Visible  signals  by 
swinging  arms  mounted  on  the  tops  of  masts 
or  of  elevated  buildings  signaled  the  events 
even  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  along  the 
Falmouth  and  Dover  roads  to  London.  lu 
d  less  pretentio  s  way  concerted  fires  and 
smokes  by  n  ght  or  by  day  were  made  by 
the  nat  ons  of  antiquity  as  recorded  by 
Homer  and  Jerem  ah  by  the  Highlanders, 
as  recounted  bv  '•cott  and  by  the  Indians 
ot  uur  Western  lUms  as  lately  described 
by  Cener  1  C  ster 

The  semaphorip  system  of  Polybius  was 
adapted  to  spell  out  n  essages  letter  by  let- 
ter Signaling  by  flags  and  lanterns  is  em- 
ployed in  military  and  railway  practice. 

The  electric  telegraph  preceded  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic by  many  decades.  Gray,  in 
1729,  noticed  the  conductivity  of  certain 
bodies;  Hollet  soon  after  passed  a  shock 
through  180  men  of  the  French  guards,  and 
a  line  100  toises  in  length ;  Watson  observed 
that  the  transmission  of  the  shock  through 
12,000  feet  of  wire  was  practically  instan- 
taneous, and  signaled  an  observer  by  this 
means.  Then  came  a  anmber  of  experi- 
menters, each  of  whom  added  something  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Le 
Sage  of  Geneva  (1774),  had  a  wire  for  each 
letter  and  pith-ball  electroscopes  for  the  ex- 
cited agents.  Lamond  (1787)  had  a  single 
wire  and  concerted  movements  of  the  pith 
baU  Cavallo,  in  1795,  proposed  to  trans- 
mit tetters  by  combinations  of  dots  and 
space*"  The  next  year  Betancourt  con- 
structed a  telegraph  between  Madrid  and 
Aranjnez,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles. 
The  messages  were  read  by  the  divergence 
of  pith  balls. 

Then  came  the  discoveries  of  Volta,  Gal- 
vani.  Oersted,  Ampfere,  Faraday,  and  Henry. 
The  experiments  of  the  first  two  mentioned 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  discoveries  in  dy- 
namic electricity.  Oersted,  in  1820,  ob- 
seiTed  that  the  magnetic  needle  had  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  excited  wire.  The  fertker 
experiments   of  Oersted  and  Ampfere,  and 
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the  discovery  of  Faraday  that  magnetism 
was  indnced  in  a,  bar  of  soft  iron  tinder  the 
influence  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  and  that  of 
Sturgeon,  in  1825,  that  a  soft  iron  bar  sur- 
rounded by  a  helis  of  wire  through  which  a 
voltaic  current  is  passed  is  magnetized  dur- 
ing the  tune  such  current  continnea,  gave 
rise  to  the  first  really  convenient  and  prac- 
tical system  of  electro-telegraphy.  One  dif- 
ficulty remained — the  resiatajice  of  the  trans- 
mitting wire  to  the  comparatively  feeble 
cnrrent  engendered  by  the  voltaic  battery. 
This  was  overcome  by  Professor  Henry,  who, 
in  1631,  invented  the  form  of  magnet  now  in 
nse,  and  discovered  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion of  drcaita  constituting  the  recaving  mag- 
ne(  and  reJay,  or  Joeal  Mttery,  as  they  are  fa- 
miliarly known  in  connection  with  the  Morse 
apparatus.  The  efifeot  of  a  combination  of 
circuits  is  to  enable  a  weak  or  exhausted 
circuit  to  bring  into  action  and  substitute 
for  itself  a  fresh  and  powerful  one.  This  is 
an  casential  condition  to  obtaining  useful 
mechanical  results  &om  electricity  where  a 
long  circuit  of  conductors  is  used. 

In  1832  Professor  Morae  began  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  telegraphy, 
and  in  that  year,  while  on  his  passage  home 
trom  Europe,  he  invented  the  form  of  tele- 
graph since  so  well  known  aa  "Morse's." 

A  short  line  worked  on  his  plan  was  set 
up  in  1835,  though  it  waa  not  until  June  20, 
1840,  that  he  obtained  hia  first  patent,  and 
nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  means 
could  be  procured,  which  were  finaUy  grant- 
ed by  the  government  of  the  United  Stntes, 
to  test  its  practical  working  over  a  line  of 
any  length,  though  he  had  aa  early  as  1837 
endeavored  to  induce  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  construct  a 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Morae's  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  he 
subaec[nently  abandoned  this  for  an  appa- 
ratus which  simply  marked  on  strips  of  pa- 
per the  dat»  and  dashes  composing  his  al- 
phabet. The  paper  itself  is  now  generally 
dispensed  with,  at  least  in  this  country,  and 
the  signals  read  by  sound — a  circumstance 
which  conduces  to  accuracy  in  transmission, 
as  the  ear  is  found  less  hable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  paper. 

Professor  Morse  deserves  high  honor  for 


the  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  availed 
himself  of  scientific  diaeoveries  previously 
made  by  others,  for  many  important  discov- 
eries of  hia  own,  and  for  the  courage 
perseverance  which  he  manifested  in 
deavoring  to  render  his  system  of  practical 
utility  to  mankind  by  bringing  it  promi- 
nently to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  adopted  in  its  essential  feat- 
ures throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  attention  of  Wheatstone  in  England 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  telegraphy  in  1834,  His  first  telegraph 
comprised  five  pointing  needles  and  as  many 
line  wires,  requiring  the  deflection  of  two 
of  the  needles  to  indicate  each  letter.  His 
first  dial  instrument  was  patented  in  1S40. 
Modifications  were,  however,  snbseq^uently 
made  in  it.  The  tranamiaaion  of  messages 
was  effected  by  a  wheel  having  fifteen  teeth 
and  as  many  interspaces,  each  representing 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  or  a  numeral,  and 
thirty  spokes  corresponding  to  tills,  and 
forming  part  of  the  line.  The  circuit  was 
closed  by  two  diametrically  opposite  springs 
ao  arranged  that  when  one  ivus  in  contact 
with  a  tooth  the  other  was  opposite  a  space, 
when  the  transmitter  was  turned  until  op- 
posite a  particular  letter  and  held  there,  a 
continuous  current  being  produced,  causing 
an  index  on  the  indicating-dial  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hne,  which  had  thirty  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  transmitter, 
to  turn  until  it  arrived  opposite  the  letter  to 
be  indicated.  The  revolution  of  the  index 
was  effected  by  clock-work,  the  escapement 
of  which  was  actuated  by  an  electro-magnet 
at  either  end  of  a  pivoted  beam,  the  ends 
of  which  carried  two  soft  iron  armatures. 
One  of  the  hne  wires,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
contact  springs  bt  the  tKinsmittcr,  aud  one 
of  the  electro  magnets  of  the  iudicator,  were 
afterward  dispensed  with. 

A  magneto-electric  apparatus  was  sub- 
sequently substituted  for  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery. 

The  single-needle  telegraph  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  is  caused  to  indicate  the  letters 
and  figures  by  means  of  the  deflections  to 
the  right  or  left  of  a  vertical  pointer;  for 
instance,  the  letter  A  ia  indicated  by  two 
deflections  to  the  left,  N  by  two  deflections 
to  the  right,  I  by  three  consecutive  deflec- 
tions to  the  right  and  then  one  to  the  left. 
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and  BO  on.  This  is  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain  and  India. 

Bajn,  in  1346,  patented  the  electro-chem- 
ioal  telegropli,  which  dispensed  with  the 
relay  magnet  at  intermediate  statioua,  and 
subsequently  Oiutl,  in  Austria,  and  Bonelli 
constructed  telegraphs  of  this  class  varying 
Id  details  from  that  of  Bain. 

The  ohove  diagram  shows  the  system  of 
indicator  relay,  local  batt«ry,  lines,  and  liey 

The  middle  flgnre  shows  the  Us,  which  is 
trotked  bv  the  sender  of  the  message,  and 
the  lower  figure  the  regtster,  by  Avhicli  mo- 
tions of  the  stylus  under  the  excitement 
which  renders  it  temporarily  magnetic  aje 
reiorded  on  the  piper  in  dots  or  daslies 
according  to  the  length  of  time  during 
■nhich  the  circuit  is  maintained  This  is 
the  pnncipil  instrument  m  Ameiica  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  Koum  fills 
to  tell  ot  the  autognphii,  systems  of  Ca 
selli  ittd  Bonelli ,  the  printing  telegraphs 
of  House  and  Hughes ,  the  automatic  tel- 
egraphs of  Edison  and  others 

The  duplex  U:Iegraph,  by  which  messages 
are  sent  o\ei  the  same  wire  in  contnrj  di 
ractious  at  the  same  time,  is  so  strange  that 


a  diagram  and  short  description  will  bo 
given.  Several  plans  of  duplex  telegraph 
have  been  proposed.  The  device  selected 
for  illustration  is  that  of  Steams,  of  Boston, 
which  is  based  upon  the  plan  of  Gintl,  of 
Austria,  1853.  The  relay,  or  receiving  in- 
strument, is  composed  of  two  pairs  of  elec- 
tro-magnets (f»  m)  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions upon  a  common  armature  lever  (A). 
The  key  is  the  armature  of  an  electro-mag- 
net which  is  in  a  local  circuit  controlled  by 
a  Morse  key  (ff).  L£  is  the  local  batterj-. 
The  main  battery  (MB)  current  is  equally 
divided  between  the  relay  magnets  (w  ?b>, 
one-half  passing  through  one  set  of  mag- 
nets to  the  line  (,and  the  other  half  passing 
through  the  other  magnets  and  a  rheostat 
(B),  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  main  line, 
to  earth.  The  relay  magnets  are  thus  equal- 
ly excited,  and  their  influence  upon  the  ar- 
mature neutralized,  so  that  the  outgoing 
current  gives  no  signal  at  the  sending  sta- 
tion A  currentreeeived,however,traverses 
onh  one  set  of  the  electro-magnets,  destroy- 
iiig  the  equilibrium,  and  causing  a  signal. 
The  key  is  so  constructed  that  it  closes  one 
circuit  to  the  earth  before  breaking  another, 
thus  always  preserving  the  continuity  of 
the  circuit,  a  conditioa  essential  in  systems 
of  this  kind.  A  condenser  (C)  is  placed  in  a 
shunt  circuit  to  the  magnets  in  the  short  or 
home  circuit,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  tJie  extra  current  on  the  line  mag- 
nets of  the  relay. 


Eleclroplaling  is  in  indention  ol  the  een 
tun  Volta  himselt  experimented  about 
IBOO  Cruikshank  noticed  tlie  corrosion  in 
one  wire  and  the  precipitation  ol  metallic 
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Biher  on  tlie  other  when  pissing  the  '  ^al 
vault  influence  through  the  wires  in  a  bath 
of  nitrate  of  ^ili  pr  'W  olHsfon  expeiimented 
in  1801  Spentet  made  cnats  fcom  eoina  in 
1838  Jaoobi  of  Durpat  aiion  after  gilded 
the  iron  dome  of  the  Cathedril  of  St  Isaac, 
at  St  Petersbutf,,  with  274  pounds  of  ducat 
gold,  deposited  by  battery.  The  art  has 
grown  into  nae,  and  now  baser  metals,  in 
the  siiape  of  articles  for  household  service, 
are  cased  with  silver ;  electrotyped  forms 
are  used  as  printing  surfaces ;  nickel  is  de- 
posited on  niunerona  articles  which  are  ex- 
posed to  damp,  and  on  others  to  add  to  their 
beanty,  as  with  movements  of  watches.  It 
is  impossible  t«  enumerate  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications, and  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  art. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  10.1 

( in  theatres  having  no  regular  labora- 


The  electric  light  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Greener  and  Staite  in  1946,  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  small  lumps  of  pure 
carbon  nearly  in  contact,  and  inclosed  in  air- 
tight vessels,  were  rendered  luminous  by  cur- 
rents of  galvanic  electricity.  The  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  circuit  at  this  point 
Cduses  resist«iiee,  generating  intense  heat 
and  the  consumption  of  the  carbon,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  extremely  brilliant  light. 
As  the  carbon  bums  away,  one  or  both  of  the 
pieces  require  to  be  advanced,  and  the  chief 
difficulty  was  found  to  be  in  maintaining 
the  points  at  such  a  distance  from  each  oth- 
er as  to  render  the  light  continuous.  Tills 
is  now  effected  by  means  of  an  electro-mag- 
net and  clock  movement,  the  duty  of  the 
latter  being  to  bring  the  points  together  as 
they  are  gradually  consumed,  while  the 
magnet  cheeks  the  clock  action  when  not 
desired. 

This  light  is  very  largely  used  in  the  lect- 
It  was  introduced  into  Dauge- 


The  e!ec(ric  ligM  is  eminently  the  cluld  of 
the  century.  lu  its  production  and  its  uses 
it  touches  nowhere  upon  the  knowledge  or 
the  methods  of  the  men  of  tlie  previous  pe- 
riods. It  is  a  pure  gain  of  the  present.  The 
bright  spark  from  the  electrical  machine  had 
been  observed  by  Wall  in  1708,  the  Leyden- 
jar  was  invented  by  Cnnceus  in  1746,  and 
the  experiments  of  Dufay,  Nollet,  Gray, 
Frankliu,  and  others  soon  gave  valuable  re- 
sults. Another  whole  series  of  observations 
and  inventions  founded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Tolta  and  Galvani  was  necessary  before 
the  transient  spark  was  ancceeded  by  the  in- 
tense and  unremitting  light  developed  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  carbon  placed  at  the 
positive  and  negative  ends  of  a  voltaic  cir- 
cuit. The  electricity  may  be  developed  ei- 
ther by  a  battery,  or  irom  magnets  in  con- 
nection with  a  series  of  helices  arranged 
on  a  rotating  wheel,  the  latter  source  iie- 
iag  preferred  for  light-houses  and  in  other 
situations  where  permanency  is  intended. 
The  battery  is  the  usual  source  for  lect- 
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ness  Light-house,  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
England,  in  1862;  at  La  Bhve,  France,  a 
year  or  two  later.  It  was  used  in  the  es- 
oavating  chamber  in  the  base  of  the  deep 
caisBOiis  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge ;  during  the 
excavation  of  the  docks  at  Cherbourg ;  on 
various  festal  occasions  in  cities  of  America 
aud  Europe. 

FlKB-ESOINTiS,  ETC. 

la  fire-engines  America  has  hardly  a  rival. 
When  our  century  commenced  a  clumsy 
hand-engine  was  employed,  a  gradual  im- 
piOTement  upon  the  mere  syringe  which 
was  used  from  the  time  of  Trajan  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Augsburg,  about 
1518,  force-pumps  were  mounted  on  wheels 
and  worked  by  levers.  At  Nuremberg,  in 
1657,  the  town  engine  had  a  cistern  and 
pump  mounted  on  a  sled;  the  brakes  were 
worked  by  twenty-eight  men,  and  threw  a 
stream  through  an  inch  nozzle  to  a  height 
of  eighty  feet.  The  Van  der  Heyden  broth- 
era  about  this  time  much  improved  the  de- 
vice. Newshim  a  engine  about  the  end  of 
the  seventepnth  century  ha  I  the  double 
acting  force  pump  with  ajr  ohimber      This 


waa  not  superseded  tOl  about  1833,  when 
our  personal  recollections  commenced,  and 
about  that  time  improvements  were  rapidly 
made  which  culminated  in  the  gorgeous 
hand-engines  with  which  we  ran,  of  which 
we  boasted,  and,  lamentable  to  say,  about 
which  we  fought. 

Steam-power  forcing-pumps  for  extin- 
guishing fires  were  in  use  long  before  port- 
able steam  fire-engines.  The  first  steam 
fire-engines  were  perhaps  those  mounted 
on  barges  on  the  river  Thames,  and  which 
were  moved  or  towed  to  fires  occurring  on 
the  river  iront.  Next  was  undoubtedly  the 
portable  ateam.«ngine  of  Captain  Ericsson. 
This  was  made  in  Manche3t«T,  England, 
about  1830,  a  little  after  he  constructed  the 
"  Novelty"  locomotive,  which  contended  for 
the  prize  on  that  famous  day  in  1839  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  He 
also  made  a  steam  fire-engine  in  New  York 
in  1842-43. 

But,  after  all,  the  steam  fire-engine  as  a 
fixed  and  valuable  fact  hails  from  Cincin- 
niti  Ohio,  where  the  t  dents  <.  t  the  1  rothers 
Ldtti  ind  Mr  Shawk  inventors  and  build 
tra    were   seconded   bv  the   tnterpnie   of 
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Miles  Greenwood.  TLe  "Citizens  Gift  one 
of  the  first  Biiccessful  engines  ti  ia  b  ult  in 
lesa,  and  in  1866  was  still  among  the  most 
nsefnl  of  her  class.  Since  that  t  me  the 
principal  cities  of  North  Amenca  hiie  been 
snpplied  with  steam  fire-engines  ako  mmy 
of  tba  largest  cities  of  England,  atid  some 
few  ou  the  continent  of  Enrope 

The  American  system  of  ^re-alarms  is  like 
ly  to  work  its  way  gradually  intD  the  cities 
of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  those  things  whi  h 
are  difiieult  to  introduce  ind  impossil  le  to 
dispense  with  when  once  tried  We  can 
not  imagine  such  an  impertinent  and  ab 
snrd  pioposition  as  to  go  back  to  the  old 
tunes  when  the  flames  of  a  bnmmg  house 
were  the  signal  to  the  watchman  m  the 
tower  of  the  engine  house 

Tlie  fire  al  irm  telegnph  first  in  use  was 
merely  %  connection  bj  Morse  telegraph  be 
tween  fire-alarm  stations.  This  was  m  use 
in  New  York  and  Berlin  in  18S1.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  founded  upon  the  patented  in- 
vention of  Farmer  and  Channing,  1857.  Mr. 
Channing  wrote  npon  the  subject  in  1845, 
and  in  1848  Mr.  Farmer  devised  a  means  of 
ringing  bells  by  electricity,  and  in  an  exper- 
imental trial  that  year  the  bell  in  the  tower 
of  Boston  City  Hall  was  rung  by  an  operator 
in  New  York.  The  fire-alarm  telegraph  was 
first  put  up,  in  the  year  1852,  in  Boston. 

The  primarj'  reqnisites  of  a  fire-alarm 
telegraph  system  are  a  telegraph  line,  a 
central  receiving  station,  and  a  number  of 
signal  hoses  suitably  distributed  for  trans- 
mitting an  alarm. 

When  there  are  a  number  of  such  boxes, 
as  in  most  cities,  they  are  not  arranged 
upon  the  same  circuit,  but  upon  several 
circuits  connected  to  some  central  station. 
The  signal  boxes  generally  used  contain  a 
spring  or  weight  and  gearing,  rotating  a 
circuit-breaking  wheel  and  a  fly  for  regu- 
lating the  speed  The  circuit  wheel  in  one 
form  IS  provided  with  pr  joctions  npon 
which  a  spring  preases  inl  closes  the  cir 
euit  which  IS  broken  as  the  spring  passes 
01  er  the  intervals  between  the  cogs  ui 
another  form  the  anifiee  of  the  wheel  is 
smooth  in  msnliting  matenil  l»eing  let 
into  the  -tthcel  s  as  to  break  the  circ  iit 
A  train  of  ^eaiing  upon  one  shaft  of  which 
IS  a  cam  or  lug  operitea  the  pivoted  him 
mer.    This  gear  is  held  in  rest  by  the  ar- 


mature of  a  magnet  acting  as  a  detent ;  so 
every  time  a  current  passes,  the  armature 
aUows  the  gearing  to  revolve,  and  the  ham- 
mer stnkes  once.  At  the  same  time  the 
smaller  »larm  gongs  are  struck  in  the  en- 
gme  houses.  In  the  houses  the  horses  are 
kept  ready  harnessed.  At  the  end  of  the 
hilter  strap  (where  halters  are  used)  is  a 
nngthifugh  which  a  bolt  upon  the  manger 
pasi>es  securing  the  horse ;  from  the  bolts  a 
string  or  lever  passes  to  a  weight  or  spring 
fcei  t  inactive  by  the  gong-hammer  lever ; 
the  first  stroke  releases  the  weight,  which, 
falUut,  pulls  the  string  or  lever,  withdraw- 
ing all  the  bolts  securing  the  halters,  and 
loosing  the  horses.  When  halters  are  not 
used,  lut  the  horses  are  turned  into  box- 
stalls  the  latter  have  sliding  gates,  which 
are  raised  by  the  same  kind  of  devices. 

In  the  strictly  nntomatlo  system  there  ia 
no  operator  at  the  central  station,  hut  a  re- 
peater of  very  complex  oiganizatiou,  having 
connection  with  all  the  various  circuits,  so 
that,  an  alarm  coming  in  on  any  one  cir- 
emt  the  repeater  is  pre\ented  from  receiv 
ing  from  iny  other  circuit  (to  aioid  inter 
ference  of  signals)  and  caused  to  repeat 
the  alirm  automatically  upon  all  the  eir 
cnita,  including  the  canons  dirm  devices. 
A  register  is  ilso  used  with  the  repeater 


ATMOSPHERIC  K 

The  pneuniatic  tuie  and  atmoaphei  loailuav 
are  other  achievements  of  the  century  It 
can  not  be  said  that  they  hi*  e  come  mto 
extensive  use  for  passengers  but  for  small 
parcels  and  letters  they  have  been  in  sue 
cessful  use  for  fifteen  years  in  Loudim 

Dr.  Papin,  of  Blois,  in  France  suggested 
the  idea  about  the  end  of  the  se\enteenth 
century,  but,  like  some  other  children  of  his 
fertile  brain,  it  never  grew  up.  Jledhurst 
in  1810  patented  the  idea  of  forcing  a  car- 
riage on  a  pair  of  tracks  along  an  air-tight 
tube  by  means  of  compression  of  air  be- 

Vallance  in  1S34  patented  the  other  mode 
exhiusting  the  iir  m  front  of  it  The  idea 
was  earned  out  at  the  Sydenham  Palace 
near  London  where  an  ordinarv  railwav 
cnrr  a^e  with  a  somewhat  cljstic  piston 
trai  elect  in  on  elhptical  tunnel  eight  1  \ 
nine  feet  m  its  mii  or  and  major  dnmeters 
The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  Beach's  short 
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tunnel  andei  Broadway,  New  York,  which 
liaa  been  viaited  by  many  of  our  readers. 

Out  of  this  grew  the  atmospheric  railway, 
in  whicli  a  piston  traveling  in  a  tube  is  con- 
nected, to  a  carriage  ruuuiug  upon  rails  out- 
side, a  long  valve  filling  a  slot  ia  the  top 
of  tlie  tube  being  displaced  by  a  bar  de- 
pending from  the  carriage,  and  falling  into 
place  again  Iwliind.  ITiis  plan  had  many 
modifications,  and  was  actually  employed  on 
two  railwayB,  but  aftenvard  abandoned — 
from  1844  to  1855  on  the  Kin},sti)  u  and 
Dalkey,  Ireland,  IJ  imlea;  ikim  London  to 
Croydon,  England,  10  miles.  Good  sjeed 
was  attained,  heavy  grades  readily  aatend 
ed,  collision  was  impossible,  but  it  was  too 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  atmospherie  brake  for  railway  cir^  s 
another  recent  feature,  and  has  only  at 
tained  its  present  excellence  after  many 
attempts.  As  many  as  twenty-to  ir  i  atents 
were  granted  from  1841  to  1865  for  brakes 
actuated  upon  each  car  by  a  single  mpulse 
by  the  engineer,  many  of  them  emplov  ng 
air  or  steam  as  the  means  of  api  ly  g  the 
shoes  to  the  car  wheels. 

The  Westingliouse  brake  emjl  vs  air  as 
the  means  of  transmitting  power  to  the 
brakes.  This  is  condensed  to  the  teq  red 
extent  into  a  reservoir  by  a  stcan  lumj 
upon  the  locomotive.  From  the  reservoir 
it  is  conducted  back  beneath  the  cars  of  the 
train  by  pipes  connected  beneath  the  train 
by  fiesible  tubes  and  valved  couplings.  Un- 
der each  car  is  a  cylinder  to  which  the  com- 
pressed air  is  admitted  forward  of  a  piston, 
the  stem  of  which  is  connected  to  a  bell- 
crank  attached  to  the  brake  levers  by  rods, 
so  that  when  air  is  admitted  by  the  en- 
gineer to  the  pipes  connected  to  the  cylin- 
ders under  each  car,  the  brakes  of  each  are 
simultaneously  applied 

One  test  may  l>e  mentioned.  September 
18,  1869,  a  train  of  six  cars  descending  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Pennsjlvania  Cen- 
tral Kailway,  a  grade  of  mnety-six  feet  to 
the  mile,  at  the  rate  ofthirty  miles  per  honr, 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  420  feet- 
seven  car  lengths. 

Blowers  and  blotcing  engines  are  but  forms 
of  air-compressing  or  air-exhausting  pumps, 
but  it  is  hard  to  overvalue  them.  They  in- 
crease the  draught  in  metaUurgic  furnaces ; 
furnish  vital  air  to  close  and  fetid  places. 


such  as  mines,  cisterns,  holds  of  ships ;  sup- 
ply wanned,  cooled,  moistened,  or  medica- 
ted air  to  pubHc  buildings,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ;  furnish  a  drying  atmosphere  to 
lumber  and  grain  kilns  and  powder  mills ; 
assist  in  evaporating  liquids  and  removing 
the  steam  from  the  vicinity  of  the  boiling 
solution;  raise  liquids  on  the  principle  of 
the  Giflard  injector,  as  in  oil  wells  and  sub 
aqueous  caissons  ,  assist  in  the  dispersion 
of  liquids,  as  m  itoraizers  and  some  forms 
of  ice  maeliines  remote  dubt  and  ihips 
from  saw-mills  and  plinera  the  fital  dust 
from  the  stones  and  glazcrs  of  cutlers,  sup- 
ply breath  to  orgins 

The  blower  ot  three  centuries  since  con 
s  sted  of  one  open-ended  box  slipping  into 
another ;  it  was  used  for  furnaces  in  that 
ver '  remarkable  city,  Nuremberg,  and  was 
in  improvement  o^  er  the  ordinary  bellows 
Liter,  about  1621,  a  bellows  was  used  con- 
sist ng  of  a  valve  oscillating  in  a  sector 
chamber.  The  f^n-blower  dates  from  1729. 
The  water-bellowe  was  invented  by  Horn- 
I  lower. 

Ihe  first  powerful  blast  machines  were 
pr  bably  those  erected  by  Smeaton  at  the 
Carron  Iron-works,  1760.  The  furnaces  grew 
larger  in  size,  and  more  powerful  blowers 
were  needed.  Watt's  engine  came  just  in 
time  to  crown  the  whole  affair  with  success 
and  revolutionize  the  iron  trade.  KeUson 
invented  the  hot  blast  in  1628. 

Power  blowers  are  now  used.  Tlie  forms 
are  piston ;  fan ;  vertical  open-ended  cylin- 
der plunging  in  water;  pair  of  wheels,  with 
alternate  vanes  and  packing  surfaces,  and 
rotating  in  concert. 

BALLOONS. 

Aero»ta1ion  is  almost  all  within  the  centu- 
ry Since  Icarus  fell  into  the  jEgean  Sea 
\eiy  little  advance  has  been  made  in  flying 
machines,  the  flight  of  Dwdalus  from  Crete 
to  Sicily  being  altogether  the  most  success- 
ful on  record.  Some  presume  to  doubt  tU». 
Bailooaing  was  rendered  possible  upon  the 
discovery  of  hydrogen  gas  by  Cavendish  in 
1766.  It  is  true  it  had  been  produced  before, 
but  was  not  understood  or  used.  Dr.  Black 
the  nest  year  suggested  its  use  for  aerosta- 
tion. The  brothers  Montgolfier  ascended 
by  a  fire  baUoon  in  1783 ;  the  ascensive 
power  was  obtained  by  heated  aic  rising 
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from  a  flie  made  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
balloon.  Pilatre  fle  Eozifere  and  the  Mar- 
qaisd'Arlandes  repeated  the  experiment  the 
same  year.  MM.  Charles  and  Kobert  infla- 
ted their  balloon  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  as- 
cended 9700  feet  ajid  reached  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  inilea  in  one  honr  and  thvee- 
quaiters.  Ascensions  after  this  became  fre- 
quent. Pilatie  and  Remain  tried  to  com- 
bine a  hydrogen  balloon  with  a  fire  balloon ; 
the  expanding  gaa  reaehed  the  fire,  the 
whole  was  conanined,  and  the  aeronauts  per- 
ished. Balloons  of  observation  were  n'sed 
by  the  French  army  at  Liege  and  Fleurus 
ill  1794.  This  was  repeated  at  Solfenuo  m 
1859,  and  with  our  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  most  remarkable  ascent  for  a  long  time 
was  that  of  Gay-Liissae,in  1804,  who  reached 
the  height  of  23,040  feet.  Glaisher,  it  i*  said, 
afterward  ascended  to  a  height  of  seven 
miles.  Green,  in  1890,  introduced  the  i  Ian 
of  inflating  with  the  ordinary  illuminatmt 
gas  of  the  streets. 

The  history  of  the  balloon  since  this  time 
embraces  many  names — Wise,  King,  Lowe 
and  Donaldson  in  this  country ;  Gifford  Go- 
dard,  and  De  Lome  in  France.  M.  Godaid 
conducted  the  balloon  postal  administrition 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  Wise's  trip  from 
St.  Louis  is  the  longest  on  record,  neariy  IW 


Probably  no  invention,  if  we  except  that 
of  the  locomotive,  has  to  so  great  a  degree 
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expedi  e  1  the  transa  on: 
the  platf  m  ha  an  n  nted  by  the  Fair- 
hank.  B  oth  rs  ab  ut  1330  The  business 
o  mak  ug  h  se  w  gh  ng  machines  has 
grown  n  mon  pn  port  ons.  From  the 
Fa    banks    u  nufa  a     8t.  Johnsbury, 

\  ermon    50         s       s  a      sent  out  annual- 
ly to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Illuminating  gaa  was  unknown,  except  as 
a  surface  emanation  or  a,  laboratory  produc- 
tion, m  the  year  1776.  In  China  from  time 
immemorial  the  natural  flow  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  has  been  used  for  lighting,  and  for 
boiling  the  brine  yielded  by  salt  wells.  Sim- 
ilar convenient  applications  have  been  made 
at  Fredonia,  New  York,  Portland,  on  Lake 
Erie  'ttigau,  Scotland,  in  lighting,  and  at 
Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  in  evaporating 
1  nne  Gas  emanating  from  a  well  1200  feet 
leei  IS  used  it  the  "  Siberian  Works,"  Pitts- 
burg )  nder  the  boilers  and  in  the  puddling 
fumices  The  fire  wor'ihipers  of  Persia 
h-ne  regarded  such  emanitious  with  high 
respect  and  the  holy  iavt  of  Baku,  on  the 
Cispian  haye  a  greit  local  fame,  and  are 
thn><  maintained 

Gas  WIS  first  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  oal  in  Ibbf*  by  Dr  Clayton ;  Boyle  refers 
to  it  in  that  year.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  1756,  Lord  Dundonald,  1788,  distilled 
eoal  and  tar  and  burned  the  issuing  gas. 
Muvdock  was  the  first  to  lij;ht  a  buOding 
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with  it.  He  thus  lighted  his  house  and  of- 
fices at  EediTjth,  Cornwall,  in  1792.  In  1798 
he  lighted  with  gas  the  works  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  at  Solio.  He  illuminated  these 
buildings  in  1803  in  the  rqoicings  fur  peai.i' 
Trafalgar,  Anaterlitz,  and  Jena  withm  four 
years  afterward,  ate  a  canons  commentai^ 
Murdock's  name  stands  it  the  head  of  tl 
list  as  the  maoi  who  reduced  the  idea  t 
practice.  In  1804-05  he  bghted  the  cott  u 
factory  of  Phillips  and  Lee  Manchester 
with  a  hrilliancy  estimated  to  he  equal  to 
3000  candles.     This  was  i  grand  aneeess 

In  1803'Winaor  lighted  the  Lyceum  Thea 
tte,  in  London,  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
lighting  streets  by  gas.  He  estaWished  the 
first  gas  company.  The  first  street  lighted 
was  one  side  of  Fall  Mall,  in  1807 ;  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  and  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  ia 
1S13 ;  London  streets  commonly  were  lift- 
ed in  1815;  Paris,  the  same  year;  Baltimore, 
1816;  Boaton,  1823;  New  York,  1835. 

This  is  aU  very  recent,  and  yet  how  for 
into  the  past  the  dim  period  of  street  oil- 
lamps  seems  to  have  retreated!  The  mode 
of  making  illuminating  gas  is  pretty  gen- 
erally nnderstood.  The  coal  ia  baked  in  re- 
torts, and  the  gas  flows  therefrom  in  com- 
pany with  other  vapors,  which  are  removed 
by  snccessi've  operations.  It  ia  condncted 
first  to  the  convoluted  pipes  of  the  con- 
denser, by  which  it  is  cooled  and  the  tar 
precipitited  Thence  it  passes  to  the  wash- 
er, where  the  ammonia  is  aeized  by  the  wa- 
ter, allowing  the  gas  to  pass  on  to  the  puri- 
fier, where  it  ia  deprived  of  its  sulphur  and 
tarbomc  *icid  by  dry  lime,  or  latterly  by  the 
hydrated  seaquioside  of  iron.  Clegg  in- 
vented the  pnrifier  and  wet  meter  in  1807 ; 
Milim  the  diy  meter  in  1820, 


The  silver  iiroresuci,  now  adopted  in  uur 
Western  Territories  are  the  result  of  long 
care  and  observation,  with  chemical  analy- 
ses— the  union  of  experimental  test  and  sci- 
entific dednction. 

Amalgamating  pans  and  barrels  are  made 
in  great  variety;  roasting  fumacea  and 
processes  have  been  adapted  to  tbt  i  irvina; 
characters  of  ore  and  the  means  at  ciimmand 
for  treating.  One  of  the  most  aatisfictory 
of  the  latter  must  stand  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole  family,  aa  it  ia  not  possible  to 


treat  tl  t  1         t  ]     „  1         ii   de- 

tail. 

The  Stetefeldt  roasting  furnace  for  silver 
ores  containing  sulphur  is  what  is  technical- 
ly known  as  a  shaft fnrnaee;  the  ground  and 
stamped  ore  is  dusted  in  a  shower  into  a 
vertical  shaft,  np  which  the  flame  of  a  fur- 
nace is  directed. 

The  ground  ore  is  mixed  with  salt,  and 
pulverized  at  the  stamp  battery.  The  pulp 
ia  carried  by  a  conveyer  to  the  feeder  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  and  shaken  through  the 
sieve  so  aa  to  fall  in  a  ahower  through  the 
flame  of  the  gas  entering  at  the  side  aper- 
tures low  down  in  the  shaft.  The  principal 
portion  fiiUs  to  the  bottom,  but  the  finer 
matter  passing  over  is  exposed  to  a  flame 
arising  from  the  mingled  air  and  the  car- 
bonic oxide  of  a  charcoal  fire  discharging 
into  the  downcast  shaft  leading  to  the  series 
of  chambers  in  wliich  fine  metallic  dnst  is 
eventually  deposited,  and  from  which  it  is 
removed  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  furnace  shaft  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  which  converts  the  sulpliide 
of  sUvcr  into  the  chloride,  in  which  latter 
condition  it  ia  brought,  as  one  may  say, 
within  the  grasp  of  the  mercury.  In  the 
presence  of  sidpburous  gases  from  the  sul- 
phide of  silver  the  chloride  of  so<lium  is  de- 
composed, and  j-ields  its  chlorine  to  the  sil- 
ver, forming  the  chloride  of  silver,  while  the 
sulphurous  gases  uniting  with  the  soda  fonn 
sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  washed  out  with 
the  tailings,  Tlie  material  from  tlie  furnace 
is  reidy  for  the  amalgamating  pan. 


Ice  is  one  thing  in  which  Americans  re 
ul  in  the  summer-time.  No  other  natit 
1  lys  in  such  a  stock,  or  so  peremptorily  d 
mands  an  abundant  supply.    American  ii 
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humlredplicti  t>e 
tween  the  two  UsuaJlj  the  ice  is  "har 
vested"  on  ponds  or  nveia  m  the  North,  and 
the  hnsiness  has  created  a  whole  set  uf  pe- 
cuUar  contrivances  for  scraping  oif  the  sur- 
face and  removing  snow ;  sawing  the  sheet 
into  Mocks  without  quite  detaching ;  split- 
ting them  off;  floating  them  to  the  hoist; 
elevating  them  by  endless  chains;  delivering 
them  to  the  men  who  stow  them  in  a  solid 
mass  occupying  the  whole  interior  of  the 

More  specially  noticeable,  however,  are 
the  machines  for  cougeoliug  water  into  ice, 
and  which  are  commencing  to  work  at  a 
price  below  that  at  which  the  ice  can  be 
gathered  and  transported. 

Speaking  in  abort  terms,  there  are  four 
modes  of  making  ice — vapori7ation,  radia- 
tion, liquefaction,  and  sudden  reduction  of 


Vaporization  ia  a  partial  vacuum  formed 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Cullen's  attempts  in  1755 ; 
in  1777  Nairne  nsedsnlpLurie  acid  to  absorb 
the  vapor  rising  from  water  in  an  exhansted 
receiver,  Edmond  Carres  apparatus  is  on 
this  principle,  and  is  used  to  produce  the 
carafm  frapp^es  so  common  in  Parisian  res- 
taurants. In  the  contmnona  operation  of 
Ferdinand  Carr6  ammonia  is  employed  as 
being  more  volatile  than  water,  and  under 


ordiinrv  atmospheiic  pressure  pi-rminently 
gaspous  The  apparatus 
phcited,  but  effettiie  The  water  is  in  cans 
in  a  bath  of  imcon^ealable  hquid,  cooled 
hv  zigzig  tubes,  into  which  the  liq^md  am 
monia  is  conducted  to  espiud,  and  thereby 
convert  the  sensible  heat  of  the  surround 
ing  bath  into  latent,  due  to  lif  assumption 
of  the  gaseous  condition  There  ire  many 
modifications  of  the  vapoiization  principle, 
hut  no  room  to  tell  of  them 

Liquefaction  is  another  mode,  and  snow 
and  ice  are  used  in  connection  with  salts. 
Combinations  of  salts  are  also  used  Ma- 
chines are  also  used  in  i\  hich  air  is  exhaust 
ed  by  a  steam-engine  from  a  recener,  the 
expansion  of  liquid  into  a  gaseous  condition 
drawing  beat  from  the  water  sufBcient  to 
congeal  it. 

SUGAR, 

Sugar  is  mentioned  by  Dioseoridcs  and 
Pliny  as  a  kind  of  honey  obtained  from  cane, 
and  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  European 
aiinals  is  in  the  account  of  Nearchus,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Alexander.  The 
Crusades  added  to  the  European  knowledge 
of  it,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  grown 
in  Sicily.  Thence  it  was  taken  to  Madeira 
in  1420,  and  theuce  to  the  Canaries,  to  Bra- 
zD,  and  to  San  Domingo  in  1506 ;  to  Barba- 
does  from  Brazil  in  1641.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  its  name  is  from  the 
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dy)  is  aiso  Sanskrit. 

It  was  used  for  many  centuries  as  a  vehi- 
cle in  medicine  before  it  became  an  article 
o£  food.  For  the  reflnimg  proeesBes  we  are 
indebted  to  tlie  Venetians  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  time  passed,  the  elarification, 
defecation,  and  crystallization  proceeded  on 
&  gradnally  improving  scale,  hoiliug,  set- 
tling, filtering,  white  of  egg,  skimming,  bone- 
black,  etc.,  being  used.  Loaf-sugar  was  first 
made  in  Venice. 

The  vacnuni.pan  is  the  invention  of 
Charles  E.  Howard,  an  English  refiner,  abont 
1813,  la  this  a  partial  vaeuum  is  obtained 
over  the  simp,  so  that  it  ■will  boil  at  a  mneh 
lower  temperature.  This  not  merely  saves 
fuel,  but  prevents  charring  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  sugar.  The  modes  of  handling 
the  sirup,  so  to  speak,  are  also  mneh  sirapli- 
fled  and  assisted,  the  cane  juice,  bv  means 
of  p  unps  or  1  grav  b,  flon  ug  Iro  the 
m  11  to  the  hit  rs  to  the   lefe  ators  to  tl  e 


filters  i^T      to  th        c  nm  1  lu  and  to  the 

Another  very  important  aid  in  sngar-mak- 
ing  apparatus  is  the  centrifugal  filter,  pat- 
ented by  Hurd,  of  Massachnaetts,  1644.  In 
this  the  magma  is  placed  in  a  foraminous 
cylinder,  and  rotated  with  great  rapidity,  so 
that  the  liquid  portion — the  water  and  the 
uncrystaUizable  sugar — is  expelled  by  cen- 
trifugal force,  leaving  the  granulated  sugar 
in  the  cylinder. 

This  really  beautiful  contrivance  has  since 
been  adapted  for  many  pnrposes  as  a  drainer 
filter,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  clothes- 
wringer. 

rORCELAIN. 

Torcelaiii,  although  not  finer  in  texture 
than  the  Chinese  article  of  many  ages  back, 
nor  of  more  graceful  aaid  agreeable  shapes 
than  the  vases  of  Etmria  and  Greece,  has, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  ait,  made 
almost  all  its  progress  within  the  century 
i  stiassugi 
■Relg  ool?  irovements  1  u9-70,  date 
the  imnenceinent  of  a  new  era  for  us. 
jltho  gh  Bottehcr  as  half  i  ((nturv 
earber  and  fo  in  led  the  wo  1  s  ot  Dre'i 
den  The  establishment  t  the  poree 
Ian  works  at  &i,  s  u  Frmce  ^\as 
somewhat    later       In    P  i    Austnn 

R  isa  B  ana  and  Fiau  e  the  works 
are  governmental.  Stnfibrdahire  the  old 
home  of  Wedgwood,  is  the  cmtre  of  the 
English  works,  which  -ire  ill  piii  ite  ven 
tures;  the  exports  being  laigtlj  to  the 
United  States. 
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Glass  was  known  in  ancient  Nineveh,  and 
was  Bkillfully  worked  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, thougli  it  was  mostly  ornamental,  and 
did  not  probably  enter  much  into  the  com- 
mon nses  of  life.  Pliuj  describe?  the  mode 
of  making  it,  and  it  was  used  all  down 
through  tie  ages  to  onr  own  time  It  is 
only  within  the  last  three  centimes  that  its 
use  has  become  common  Tlie  minnlac 
tnre  of  blown  glass  whs  introduced  into 
England  in  1559 ;  plate  glass  in  1673 

Cylinder  glass  tr&'i  made  for  some  scores 
of  years  before  it  was  introduced  into  En 
gland  in  1846,Just  in  time  for  the  grett  Ex 
hibitionbnilding  of  1851,  which  was  design- 
ed by  Sir  Joseph  Paston,  and  roofed  with 
cylinder  glass  made  by  Chance  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham. 

Tlie  process  is  as  follows:  The  workman 
collects  a  mass  of  glass  («)  around  the  end 
of  his  blowing  tube,  and  then  distends  and 
rounds  it  by  blowing  and  rolling  it  on  the 
majTsr,  or  flat  cast-iron  table.  The  subse- 
qnent  operations  consist  in  reheating,  blow- 
ing, and  swinging,  until  tlie  diameter  and 
then  the  length  of  the  cylinder  rec[«ired  ate 
attained,  the  glass  successively  assuming 
the  forms  6  c  represented  in  the  figure.  In 
the  fourth  stage,  wliere  it  has  assumed  a 
conoidal  form  (rf),  the  point  is  rery  thin, 
and  the  blower,  having  filled  the  shell  with 
air  at  a  pressure,  places  it  in  the  fumace, 
when  the  expansion  of  the  air  by  heat  causes 
the  conoid  to  burst  at  the  apes  (e).  The 
edge  of  the  hole  is  then  trimmed  with  shears, 
and  enlarged  by  the  jincellas,  a  peculiar  hand 
tool,  which  resembles  a  pair  of  spring  sugar- 
tongs  with  flat  jaws.     The  cylindrical  fonu 


{/)  being  then  perfected,  the  cylinder  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  blowing 
tube,  a  circular  iiiece  of  glass  coming 
away  with  the  tube,  ho  as  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  other  end  of  tlie  cylinder. 
This  separation  is  effected  by  a  red-hot 
bent  iron,  in  which  the  cylinder  is  turned 
round  a  few  times,  so  as  to  expand  the 
glass  at  that  point  (j).  A  drop  of  water 
on  the  heated  lino  makes  an  instant 
fracttire.  The  cjdinder  is  then  split  by 
a  diamond,  or  by  means  similar  to  that 
which  removed  the  disk  from  the  end{S). 
FlatfiHg  and  aniieaUiig  finish  the  process. 
These  are  accomplished  in  separate  fur- 
naces, or  apartments  heated  by  the  samo 
fumace.  In  the  combined  form  the  flatting 
fumace  consists  of  consecutive  chambers 
heated  by  a  fumace  beneath.  The  cylinder 
is  placed  on  the  heated  floor  of  the  flatting 
ftimate,  t\  ith  the  cracked  side  uppermost 
The  heat  of  the  film  ice  ciuses  it  to  soften 
and  spread  out,  when  all  the  cui'tes  and 
lumps  ire  remo\ed  by  a  stiaight  piece  of 
wood  f  istened  crosswise  at  the  end  of  an 
iron  hindle  ind  wetted  before  applving 
Tlie  flitting  atone  is  made  ^en  smooth,  as 
iny  ineqiialitiei  are  transferred  to  the  glass 
The  sheet  of  gl  iss  is  then  pushed  into  the 
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auuealiDg  chamber,  where  it  la  set  upon 
edge,  and  left  to  cool  gradually. 

The  operatioDB  of  maldng  crotra  aud  cyl- 
inder glass  are  exceedingly  intereBting,  and 
have  some  marked  peculiarities.  Wonder- 
fal  h  the  command  attained  \ty  skill  over 
the  plaatic  stuff,  and  in  no  other  art  except 
pottery  is  there  such  a  growth  beneath  the 
hand  of  the  operator. 

The  lower  illnstration  shows  the  men, 
each  one  on  his  platform,  one  swinging  his 
prolonged  bnib  above  his  head,  another 
blowing  and  swinging  it  beneath  his  feet, 
while  a  third  is  observing  the  operation  of 
heating  the  glass,  ivhich  he  keeps  constant- 
ly turning  round  by  means  of  the  rod  to 
which  it  is  attached. 

In  articles  of  bijouterie  and  lirtu  we  have 
nothing  to  claim  of  elegance  or  beauty  over 
the  Venetians  of  centuiiea  back.  In  glass- 
cutting  the  most  interesting  of  modern  in- 
ventions is  Tilghman's  sand  blast,  by  which 
a  stream  of  sharp  sand  or  emery  is  directed 
upon  glass  to  drill  it,  as  may  be  required, 
or  to  sink  a  pattern  into  it,  or  sink  a  panel 
around  a  raised  pattern.  It  is  also  used  for 
drilhng  atone,  and  even  the  hardest  varie- 
ties, such  as  agate  and  porphyry. 


As  Pliny  remarked  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  "All  the  usages  of  civilized  life  de- 
pend in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  paper;  at  all  events,  the  remem- 
brance of  past  events."  TUis  he  said  of  the 
material  obtained  by  splitting  apart  the 
sncceaaive  folds  of  the  papyrus  stalk,  a  reed 
growing  plentifully  then  in  the  marshy 
grounds  of  Egypt,  but  which  is  now  some- 
what rare. 

Paper,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  then 
known  to  the  Mediterranean  nations,  and 
perhaps  not  out  of  China.  Paper  made  by 
the  maceration  of  raga  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Spanish  Saracens  during  the 
eighth  centnry.  It  was,  of  course,  made  by 
hand,  as  it  is  in  Asia  at  present. 

All  paper-making  machinery  is  included 
withiu  our  century.  By  the  hand  process 
the  rags,' being  sorted,  washed,  and  bleach- 
ed, are  cut  in  pieces,  and  then  ground  or 
beaten  to  a  pulp.  This  was  done  in  mortars 
tUl  the  invention  of  the  rag  engine  iu  Hol- 
laud,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 


century.  As  now  practiced,  the  beater  or 
pulping  engine  grinds  the  rags  into  pulp, 
which  is  transferred  to  a  vat. 

By  the  hand  process,  which  is  extinct  in 
Europe  and  America,  except  for  some  grades 
of  drawing  and  writing  papers,  the  paper- 
maker  dips  into  the  vat  a  shallow  triangular 
frame,  known  as  the  moutd,  having  a  closelj- 
woven  wire-cloth,  a  sort  of  flat  sieve  with 
wire  meshes.  Lying  upon  this  is  an  open 
rectangular  frame  like  a  slate  frame,  and 
known  as  a  ^eekJe,  which  forms  a  margin  for 
the  slieet  of  paper  to  be  made.  He  dips  the 
two  into  the  pulp,  and  withdraws  them  in 
horizontal  position,  the  mould  being  full. 
The  water  drips  away  as  the  man  shakes 
the  mould  to  felt  the  fibres,  and  he  transfers 
the  soft  sheet  to  a  sheet  of  felt,  over  which 
he  lays  another  sheet  of  felt,  on  this  a  sec- 
ond sheet  of  moulded  pulp,  and  so  ou,  until 
the  pile  is  high  enough  to  be  pressed.  It  is 
a  second  time  piled,  without  the  felt  sheets, 
and  again  pressed,  then  sized,  calendered, 
and  made  into  reams. 

Ten  centuries  passed  and  saw  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  making  paper  thus, 

A  few  years  after  the  commencement  of 
our  centnry,  Robert,  a  Frenchman,  devised 
a  machine  for  making  a  web  of  paper  from 
pulp.  Before  1880  he  had  made  it  succeed 
in  a  degree,  but  it  took  a  number  of  years 
and  the  brains  of  many  co-workers  before 
valuable  results  were  attained.  Tlie  scene 
of  the  effort  was  shifted  from  the  paper  mill 
of  Fransois  Didot,  of  Essones,  France,  to  the 
works  of  the  wealtliy  brothers  Fouidi  inier, 
in  England,  who  were  assisted  by  Donkin  in 
bringing  the  machine  to  perfection. 

In  the  Fonrdriuier  oifiat  ireb  machine  the 
previously  prepared  pulp  is  introduced  into 
a  vat,  where  it  is  thinned  with  water  pre- 
viously expressed  from  the  sheet  dmlng  its 
formation,  and  agitated  by  means  of  a  ro- 
tary stirrer.  Passing  through  a  peculiarly 
formed  strainer,  the  invention  of  Ibbotson, 
by  which  it  is  freed  from  knots,  the  pulp,  in 
a  stream  the  thickness  of  which  is  regulated 
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according  to  tliat  of  tlie  paper  to  be  made, 
tails  upon  an  apron,  ■which  couduota  it  a 
short  distance  to  an  eudlesfl  wire-ga«ze  flat 
weh,  by  which  it  is  carried  fonvanl  and  over 
a  box  partially  eshansted  of  air;  this  flat- 
tens the  ■web  of  paper,  and  partially  extracts 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  sheet  is  gov- 
erned by  traveling  deckles  or  side  straps, 
which  prevent  any  portion  of  the  pulp  from 
passing  away  at  the  sides  of  the  wire-gauze. 
The  web  is  then  conducted  upon  endless 
blankets  between  two  sets  of  rollers,  which 
express  most  of  the  remaining  water,  and 
partially  obliterate  the  marks  of  the  wire- 
gauze,  and  dried  by  pasaing  between  several 
pairs  of  hollow  steam-heated  rollers,  being 
finally  wound  upon  a  roller  at  the  farther 
cud  of  the  machine,  or  delivered  on  to  anoth- 
er machine  by  which  it  is  cut  into  lengths. 
In  1809  Mr.  Dickinson,  an  English  paper 
mannfaeturer,iiiventedtheci/Jind«-machiae, 
In  this  a  hoUow  braisa  cylinder  perforated 
■with  holes  and  covered  with  wire-gauze  is 
substituted  for  the  flat  web  of  the  Fonrdri- 
uier  machine.  The  air  is  partially  exhaust- 
ed from  the  cylinder  thiongli  its  hollow  jour- 
nals, producing  the  same  effect  as  the  vacu- 
um box  over  which  the  weh  passes  in  the 
Fourdiinier  machine.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  is  very  simi- 
lar in  each.  Combinations  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  found:  a  web  of  cylinder  paper, 
which  is  strongest  in  one  direction,  and  one 
of  Fonrdriuier  paper  being  united;  also  a 
number  of  webs  united  before  drying  to 
form  a  heavy  paper  or  card -board;  or  a 
fine  weh  of  pulp  has  fibres  of  silk  strewed 
upon  it  to  be  imbedded  in  the  paper  to  form 
a  paper  for  ftactional  currencj.  The  qual- 
ity of  paper  depends  mainly  upon  that  of 
the  material,  though  the  making  is  respon- 
sible for  the  evenness  of  its  thickness  and 
the  smoothness  of  its  surface.  The  best 
quality  made  in  this  country  is  hardly  so 
good  as  that  made  from  the  longer  fibres  of 
silk  or  bro«moHetia  by  the  Chinese ;  but  our 
best  is  from  new— that  is,  unworn — linen 
stocks,  the  clippings  of  garment  making. 
Cotton  rags  arc  not  so  good,  and  old,  worn 
rags,  partly  rotten,  are  worse.  After  this  we 
reach  still  commoner  material  for  stout 
brown  paper,  such  as  hemp  and  old  rope, 
and  the  cheapest  of  all  is  straw,  for  wrap- 
jiing  paper. 


ISniA   RUBBEE. 

■What  would  the  uieu  before  76  have  said 
to  the  India  rubber  manufacture  I  The  sub- 
stance was  first  hroughttoEnglandfroui  Bra- 
zil as  a  curiosity  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  about  1776  it  seems  that  Priestley 
suggested  that  it  was  "  excellently  adapted 
for  removing  pencil  marks  from  paper."  It 
was  dissolved  iu  turpentine,  and  used  by 
Peal  in  1791  as  water-prooiiug  composition 
for  fabrics.  Hancock  and  Mackintosh,  about 
1823,  were  the  first  to  apply  the  gum  to  the 
uses  of  water-proof  clotliing.  Tlie  gum 
■was  placed  bel™-een  two  thicknesses  of  fab- 
ric, and  was  a  sticky  affair  at  the  best.  The 
business  never  really  prospered  until  the 
discovery  of  tlie  ralcaniiiiig  process  by  Good- 
year, the  subject  of  his  patent  of  June  15, 
1844.  He  preferred  the  proportions  of  twen- 
ty-five caoutchouc,  five  sulphur,  seven  white 
lead ;  but  these  quantities  and  the  nature 
of  the  substances  employed  were  varied  by 
Goodyear  himself  and  by  his  successors.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  heat  employed  iu 
combining  the  substances,  this  being  gener- 
ally proportionate  to  the  degree  of  hardness 
required  in  the  vulcanite. 

The  history  of  invention  does  not  ftimish 
an  instance  of  greater  persistence  under  dis- 
couragement than  is  afforded  by  the  strug- 
gles of  Charles  Goodyear.  It  was  a  purely 
tentative  process.  He  first  mixed  the  gum 
with  half  its  weight  of  magnesia  to  dry  it 
and  remove  the  stickiness ;  but  the  com- 
pound softened.  He  then  tried  India  rub- 
ber sap  with  magnesia,  with  better  results. 
Next  he  tried  surface  treatment  with  nitric 
acid.  This  scheme,  which  seemed  promis- 
ing, was  overthrown  by  the  financial  crisis 
of  18^.  After  a  mmiher  of  attempts,  Good- 
j  ear  shifted  on  to  the  lino  prei  ionsi\  tnv 
eled  by  Haj  wird — the  use  of  mi!i  hur  Ha^\ 
wird  hod  mixed  lud  cohered  the  rubber 
with  sulphur  and  exposed  it  to  the  sims 
rajs  producing  a  siipLifacml  hardening 
^\  hile  experimenting  with  some  goods  ^  hich 
had  been  thus  made  and  returned  as  rotten, 
a  piece  of  it  was  charred  by  contact  with 
the  stove,  and  the  result  was  sufflcient  to 
indicate  to  the  alert  mind  of  Goodyear  that 
what  was  needed  was  the  baking  of  the 
rubber  and  sulphur  together.  He  then  de- 
voted himself  t*  details,  the  proper  propor- 
tions for  given  qualities  of  goods,  the  mate  ■ 
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rials  to  be  added  to  give  color  and  solidity, 
tbe  uses  t«  wliicli  this  admirable  compound 
may  be  put.  The  results  of  his  geuius,  care, 
and  persistence  are  all  around  ns. 

METEOROLOGICAL  IKSTRUHfENTS. 

Tlie  meteorological  inslrtimenU  of  the  pres- 
ent day  derive  much  of  tlieir  public  interest 
from  tbe  tri-daily  report  of  tbe  nnmerous 
stations  to  tbe  Signal-office  in  ■Washington, 
where  the  generalizations  are  made,  and 
from  -whence  conjeetures  for  the  following 
twenty-four  hours  are  transmitted.  Tbe 
principal  instruments  are  the  anemometer,  for 
direction  and  rate  of  the  wind ;  the  baroaie- 
ter,  for  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  tbe  ther- 
mometer; for  atmospheric  temperalTure. 

Weather-cocks  for  indicating  the  direcOon 
of  the  wind  are  as  old  aa  the  sailing  of  boats, 
hut  an  instrument  for  measuring  its  force 
can  lie  hardly  said  to  have  existed  before 
177G,  when  Liud  inventtd  an  anemometer, 
which  has  l>een  long  since  superseded  by 
those  of  Wheiveli,  Ostler,  Robinson,  and  oth- 
eru.  TbD  present  anemometers  are  self-re- 
cording. The  6oTOjraj)ft,  or  registering  ba- 
rometer, used  at  the  Chief  Signal-office,  War 
Department,  Washington,  is  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  barometer  is  in  a  dark  case, 
with  tbe  mercury  column  exposed  at  a  slit 


through  which  the  light  of  a  lamp  passes. 
At  the  fari^her  end  of  tlie  machine,  shown  at 
the  left  in  the  cut,  is  a  cylinder  wrapped 
with  sensitized  paper  so  aa  to  blacken  with 
light.  This  cylinder  and  its  paper  cover  are 
moved  by  clock-work  so  as  to  rotate  once  in 
forty-eight  hours.  The  image  of  that  part 
of  the  slit  above  the  mercurial  column  ia 
thns  caused  to  form  a  continuous  dark  band 
of  irregular  width  on  the  paper,  becoming 
narrower  as  the  mercury  rises  and  widen- 
ing as  it  descends  in  the  tube,  the  width  of 
the  band  indicating  not  only  the  relative 
changes,  but  also  the  absolute  height  of  the 
barometer.  A  shatter  operated  by  the  clock- 
work cuts  off  the  light  for  four  minutes  at 
the  end  of  each  second  hour,  leaving  a  ver- 
tical white  line  on  the  paper. 

By  the  expansion  of  a  ziuc 
side  of  the  barometer  tube,  ii 
with  a  glass  rud  and  lever,  tl 
changes  are  made,  and  the  t 
indications,  with  corrections  for  tempera- 
ture, are  photographically  recorded.  The 
strip  after  remaining  forty-eight  hours  is 
taken  off,  the  unaltered  nitrate  washed 
out,  and  it  is  filed  away,  an  endui'iug  rec- 
ord of  the  condition  of  the  barometer  for 
two  days. 

The  thermometers  are  read  three  times  a 


le  thermometric 
e  barometric 
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day,  but  may  be  made  Bimilarly  self-recorcl- 
ing.  Maximum  aud  minimum  thermometers 
are  a  usual  fiimisliing  of  observatories.  The 
difierential  thermometer  of  Leslie  is  a  liy- 
grometrical  iuBtrament  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  aqueous  saturation  of  the  atmos- 
phere hy  means  of  the  dow-point. 


The  use  of  aiKsallielics  has  heeu  brought 
to  system,  and  new  agents  of  asceitained 
strength  and  effect  Lave  been  devised  For 
mer  ages  used  stupefying  drugs  and  poisons 
■which  struck  directly  at  the  yital  force. 
Caimalis  iiidica  was  used  in  the  Orient,  man- 
dragora  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
modem  anesthetic  agents  are  cold,deutox- 
ide  of  nitrogen,  chloroform,  ether,  hydrate 
of  chloral,  and  some  others  of  less  note. 
From  the  times  when  Morelli,  in  1674,  at  the 
siege  of  Besanpon,  invented  the  tourniquet, 
andPerfi  (1550)  introduced  the  ligature  and 
dispensed  with  actual  cautery  to  arrest  the 
bleeding  of  the  stump,  no  such  act  has  been 
accomplished  for  maimed  humanity  as  the 
introduction  of  a  safe  auiesthetic.  As 
Charles  IX.  said  when  he  hid  the  Hugue- 
not surgeon  in  his  royal  chamber  to  guard 
him  from  the  assassins  on  the  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  "there  is  only  one  Per^." 
Pahssy,  another  Huguenot,  was  similarly 
shielded  by  Catherine  de  Medlcis,  the 
queen- dowager,  as  there  was  "only  one 
potter."  Palissy  died  in  prison  eventually. 
Ether  was  known  for  many  centuries  before 
Drs.  Morton  and  Jackson,  of  Boston,  brought 
it  into  notice  as  an  anesthetic  in  1846.  Chlo- 
roform was  discovered  in  1831 ;  first  used  as 
an  aneestbetic  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1847. 

ARTIPICUl.  LIMBS. 

Artificial  Jimbs  and  other  jwosifteiic  appli- 
anees  have  advanced  with  the  line — artificial 
hands  and  legs  whose  simulation  of  the  nat- 


ural ia  so  close  that  a  casual  observer  will 
not  notice  the  difference. 

The  artiiicial  arm  illustrated  has  three 
motions  derived  from  the  stump,  the  arm 
being  secured  by  bands  to  the  body.  The 
forward  motion  of  the  stump  flexes  the  fore- 
arm, the  phalanges  are  closed  and  opened  by 
a  sort  of  rotative  motion  which  draws  upon 
i  cord,  and  the  backward  motion  of  the 
ftump  gives  extension  to  the  fore-arm.  A 
man  with  only  four  inches  of  stump  may 
with  this  arm  take  his  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket,  wipe  his  nose,  pick  up  a  marble 
&om  the  table  and  put  it  in  hi^  pocket 
It  does  not  take  w  long  to  learn  the  use  of 
it  as  it  does  to  become  accustom  d  to  the 
natural  arm  1  t  then  the  pract  ce  with 
the  latter  I  e„  ns  w  th  very  early  1  fe  and 
when  the  t  so  is  ic  x  red  t  s  much  the 
better  of  the  tv-o 

Artificial  anni  ears  eyes  feet  gums 
hands,  Iej,s  n  sew  palatei  pup  Is  and  teeth 
are  all  to  be  i  ni  I  ast  1  ilosel  match  ng  the 
remaining  parts,  ov  made  to  any  shape  de- 
sired in  cases  where  no  natural  portion  re- 
mains to  protest  against  want  of  uiiiform- 
ity. 

Mechanical  dentistry  is  one  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  time  and  countiy.  Not  only 
is  excellence  in  the  art  a  very  recent  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  more  thoroughly  understood 
here  than  elsewhere.  Pepys's  diary  records 
that  his  wife's  "tooth  was  new  done  by  La 
Eoche,  and  was  indeed  pretty  hundsonie," 
bnt  it  was  probably  a  piece  of  ivory  or  wal- 
rus tooth. 

AQUAJIIA. 

Aqaaria  have  been  constructed  on  a  scale 
sniScient  to  show  aquatic  aiiimals  and 
plants  in  their  natural  condition,  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  The  mode 
of  aerating  the  water  by  a  jet  of  air  intro- 
duced into  and  ascending  in  bubbles  tlirongh 
the  water  has  much  simplified  that  part  of 
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the  matter.  The  proper  imderstanding  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  aud  effects  of  the  ani- 
mal anil  vegetable  teuants  lies  at  the  liot- 
tom  of  the  auccees  -with  an  aq^uarium.  The 
office  of  the  flora  is  to  abstract  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  due  to  the  breathing  of 
the  fauna,  and  restore  the  osygen,  aa  ■with 
the  terrestrial  flora.  Then  certain  auimals 
which  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  matter 
are  put  in  the  miniatare  pond  to  act  as  scav- 
engers to  the  community.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  these  conditions  is  due  to  R.  War- 
rington, 1850.  H.  B.  Ward  is  also  not  to  be 
forgotten.  An  aqnaiium  36  by  150  feet  was 
constructed  in  1860  in  the  Jardiu  d'Acclima- 
tion  in  Pai'is  by  Lloyd.  The  same  person 
erected  a  large  one  at  Hamburg.  An  aqua- 
rium at  Manchester,  England,  has  750  feet 
frontage.  The  aquarium  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position was  a  large  and  effective  one.  Tliat 
of  Brighton  is  on  a  grander  scale  than  any 
other.  It  occnpies  ground  100  by  715  feet, 
the  general  structure  being  a  quadrangular 
series  of  tanks  with  plate-glass  sides,  and  a 
central  roofed  apartment  lighted  through 
the  tank  sides  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  be- 
ing under  water.  The  tanks  have  fresh  or 
salt  water  to  suit  the  tenants,  and  vary  in 
size  from  11  by  20  to  30  by  55  feet. 

An  aquarium  oar  lately  went  ftom  Hew 
England  to  San  Francisco  with  young  fish 
for  stocking  the  Pacific  rivers. 

MATCHES. 

The  old-fashioned  match  was  simply  a 
wooden  splint  dipped  in  brimstone,  and  kin- 
dled from  a  piece  of  tinder  set  on  fire  by  a 
spatk  from  the  flint  aud  steel 

The  tinder  was  sometimes  ignited  by  an 
air-compressing  pump.  In  other  caics  the 
matches  were  tipped  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, and  set  on  fire  by  plunging  in  a  iial 
containing  asbestus  saturated  nith  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Dobereiner's  lamp,  in  which  a  hy- 
drogen jet  is  brought  in  contact  with  plati- 
num sponge,  aud  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
kept  red-hot  by  alcohol,  were  also  sometimes 
employed,  rather,  however,  as  curiosities 
than  devices  of  general  practical  use. 

Lncifer-matehea  have  now  superseded  all 
other  apphances  for  producmg  an  mstantii- 
neous  light,  throughout  the  civilized  world 
at  least,  and  have  become  an  article  of 
mamifiieture  employing  an  enormous  capi- 


tal. Tliey  are  made  by  sawing  or  splitting 
blocks  of  soft  wood  into  splints,  which  are 
dipped  into  a  composition  containing  either 
phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potash  as  a  basis, 
and  dried. 

Kouud  matches  are  made  by  forcing  tlio 
splints  through  plates  having  circular  aper- 
tures, which  at  once  cut  out  and  compress 
them ;  the  machinery  employed  cuts  as  many 
as  30,000  spliuts  per  minute.  Tliese  are  sold 
by  the  hogshead  to  those  who  make  a  spe- 
cial business  of  applyiug  the  composition, 
which  is  also  effected  by  machinery. 

MUSICAL  IXSTRUSilENTS. 

Musical  instruments  should  not  be  over- 
looked. They  have  advanced  within  the 
century  equally  with  the  other  subjects 
stated. 

The  organ  is  as  old  as  Ctesibus  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  pressure  of  air  was  obtained  by  a  sort 
of  water-bellows,  tlie  pipes  were  but  very 
few,  and  the  compass  of  course  quite  limit- 
ed. Down  through  the  ages  we  find  that  it 
had  a  precarious  existence.  Haroun-al-Bas- 
chid  and  the  excellent  Gerbert  of  Eheims 
are  two  of  the  great  names  associated  with 
its  possession  aud  use.  The  missals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  show  a  variety  of  clumsy  con- 
trivances for  evoking  sounds  fhjni  pipes  by 
machinery,  but  excellence  was  not  attained 
much  before  the  time  of  Father  Smith  (re- 
ferred to  by  Pepys),  who  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  in  the 
Englisli  churches  by  the  Parliament  a  rj-  sol- 
diers. Since  this  tune  the  instrument  has 
been  much  enlarged,  its  power,  compass,  and 
capacity  increased,  perhaps  without  increas- 
ing its  sweetness.  The  great  oi^an  of  Haar- 
lem lias  sixty  stops  and  SOOO  pipes ;  one  at 
Seville  5.300  pipes.  The  organ  of  the  "Al- 
bert Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Loudon,  has 
111  stops,  14  couplers,  33  eombinatiiuis,  aud 
about  9000  pipes.  The  oi^ans  of  tho  Bos- 
ton Music-Hall,  Baltimore  Cathedral,  aud 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  are  among  the 
largest  in  tliis  country. 

The  parlor  organ  is  an  ontgrowtb  of  the 
accordeon,  which  was  introduced  in  Europe 
in  laal.  The  first  metallie-reed  musical  in- 
strument was  the  EoioAicon,  by  Eschenberg, 
of  Bohemia,  1810.  The  rocking  melodeon 
was  a  large  accordeon  on  a  stand.   Carhart, 
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in  this  conutry,  has  done  more  than  any  one 
else  in  the  improvement  of  this  instrument. 
He  introduced  the  exhaust  plan  in  1846. 
PreviotiB  to  this  the  air  had  been  forced 
tlirough  the  reed  alits,  aiid  is  still  so  in  En- 
rope.  Hie  first  instrument  had  four  octaves, 
hut-tliey  were  afterward  increased.  Mason 
and  Hamlin  in  1855  had  instruments  with 
seven  octaves,  four  seta  of  reeds,  and  two 
manuals. 

The  piano  is  the  successor  of  a  whole  se- 
ries of  stringed  instruments,  dating  from 
the  harp.  It  is  a  prODlrale  harp,  whose 
strings  are  heaten  by  hammers  actuated  by 
keys.  Tlie  eitole,  clavicj-mbalum,  virginal, 
spinet,  and  harpsichord  occupy  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  piano-forte  was  really  invented 
by  Christofori,  of  Florence,  1711,  but  it  was 
near  the  end  of  the  century  before  it  had 
attained  escellenee  enough  to  supersede  the 
spinet  aud  harpsichord,  the  strings  of  which 
were  twanged  by  plectra.  The  grand  point 
to  be  attained  in  the  piano,  or  as  it  was  ear- 
ly called,  the  hammer  liarpsiohord,  was  for  the 
hammer  to  fall  back  immediately  after  strik- 
ing the  string,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  free 
vibration. 

The  improvements  in  this  inatrument  are 
marvelous,  and  our  country  is  in  the  front 
rank  of  ingenuity  aud  excellence.  The 
names  of  Broadwood,  Collaril,  Erard,  Steia- 
way,  Cbickering,  Knabe,  with  many  others 
we  can  not  iind  space  to  name,  go  to  an  ad- 
miring posterity  in  company. 

PRIKTIKO. 

The  art  of  taking  an  impression  from  an 
inked  stamp  is  of  great  antiquity,  being 
found  in  tlie  most  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Aaaj-rian  remains.  Of  yore  the  rude  king 
who  smeared  his  hand  ivith  rod  ochre  or  the 
soot  from  a  burning  lamp,  and  then  made 
the  impression  of  his  pahn  and  digits  be- 
neath a  grant  of  land,  was  a  printer  in  his 
way  in  thus  putting  Sis  band  to  the  docu- 
ment. Then  came  seals,  engraved  in  relief 
or  intaglU),  and  delivering  an  impression  of 
tlie  design  upon  bark,  leaf,  or  skin,  cither 
■white  marks  on  a  dark  ground  or  dark  on  a 
light  ground  accoiduig  to  the  cliartcter  f 
the  engrnvmg  Seals  containing  the  pro 
nomcna  of  the  Pharaohs  e-tch  in  its  car 
touch  rewarded  the  earlj  explorers  m  the 
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valley  of  the  Nile,  and  more  lately  the 
stamps  and  tablets  of  the  recorders  of  the 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  have  been  disinterred 
by  thousands.  The  impressions,  having  been 
made  in  plastic  clay,  and  then  baked,  have 
enduredwithout  injury  a  sepulture  of  tiveu- 
ty-five  centuries.  They  esbibit  the  kindred 
•irts  of  engr  iving  and  plastic  moulding.  It 
may  be  eafeh  assumed  that  they  were  also 
used  for  gniug  printed  impressions,  but 
such  memonals  art  lu  the  nature  of  the 
viae  less  permanent  bome  of  the  ancient 
stamps  in  the  Biitish  Museum  are  of  bronze, 
and  haie  reicrsed  raised  letters,  evidently 
intended  to  print  on  bark,  papyrus,  linen,  or 
parchment. 

To  this  stage  of  progress  various  nations 
of  the  world  had  advanced,  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  printing,  as  we  under- 
stand the  word,  had  been  thought  of.  This 
evidently  originated  in  China,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  Europe  derived  it  from  thence. 
The  iirst  notice  that  we  find  of  printing  is 
in  the  Chinese  annals.  Du  Halde  cites  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated 
Emperor  Van  Voug,  who  flourished  1120 
years  before  Clirist.  This  was  about  the 
time  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  a  little  be- 
fore Codrus,  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings. 

"  As  the  Btone  '  Me'  [Ink,  In  Cbinese],  which  Is  oaeil 
to  blacten  the  engravell  eharactere,  can  never  heconie 


Other  Catholic  missionaries  concur  with 
Du  Halde  in  supposing  printing  irom  blocks 
to  hai-e  been  invented  at  least  as  early  as 
930  to  950  B.C.  Tlie  plan  adopted  was  to 
take  a  block  of  pear-tree  wood,  sunared  to 
the  dimensions  of  two  jiages  of  the  work. 
On  the  smootli  surCice  of  the  block  the 
written  pages  ai-e  inverted,  aud  the  paper 
rubbed  ofl',  leaving  tlie  ink  on  the  block, 
which  is  then  delivered  to  the  engraver, 
who  cuts  away  all  the  parts  not  inked.  No 
press  is  useil,  but  the  surface  being  inked 
by  one  brush,  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the 
block  and  dabbed  down  by  a  dry  brush ; 
the  sheet  is  lifted,  carrying  the  ink  with  it, 
aud  ia  folded  witli  the  blank  sides  in,  one 
side  only  being  printed ;  the  foUled  edge  be- 
ing outward,  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  book 
looks  like  one  with  uncut  leaves.  The  first 
four  books  of  Eung-fu-tze  (Confucius)  were 
thus  printed  between  890  and  9;i5  a.d.,  and 
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tlie  description  equally  applies  to  the  mode 
yet  practiced. 

Tlie  same  system,  was  ■used  in  Europe  ia 
the  thirteenth  century  for  printing  playing- 
cards  and  omnmenring  fabrics;  later,  the 
works  known  as  ilock  books,  each  page  be- 
ing an  engraved  block  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
neae,  Such  was  the  BlhUa  Pawperiim,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  European  block  books,  com- 
piled by  Bonaventura,  the  chief  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, in  1260.  In  manuscript  form,  as  a 
book  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  illnstrated 
Bible  scenes  and  passages,  this  Poor  Man's 
Bible  was  a  favorit*  for  five  centuries.  It 
was  printed  as  a  block  hook  about  a.d.  1400. 
The  Speculam  MunutwcB  SalvationU  of  Koster, 
of  Haariem,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing  has  been  lienee  ascribed, 
was  also  a  block  book.  Volumes  by  the  score 
have  been  written  on  the  rival  claims  of  the 


cities  of  Mentz  and  Haarlem  to  the  ii 
tion  of  printing.  From  a  careful  e: 
tion  of  the  snhjeet  it  would  appear  that 
Mentz  has  the  prior  right,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral verdict  in  favor  of  Gutenberg  is  cor- 

About  the  year  1041,  a  period  when  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  was  King  of  England, 
another  forward  step  was  made  in  China, 
A  blacksmith  named  Pi-Cliing  invented  a 
mode  of  printing  fi'om  plates  formed  fcom 
movable  types,  each  of  which  represented  a 
word.  The  types  were  about  the  thickness 
of  a  half  dollar,  eacli  had  a  word  on  its 
face,  and  they  were  arranged  in  order  on  a 
bacldng  plate,  to  which  they  were  attached 
T,y  mastic. 

The  Chinese  have  never  advanced  beyond 
iieograplis,  or  uord  sijns,  in  which  arbitrary 
symbols  (d)  are  made  to  represent  things, 
qualiries,  or  actions.  The  language  has  no 
elasticity,  and, like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics (a  6),  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  modem  re- 
quirements. In  this  respect  it  is  Uke  the 
ancient  Scythio  cuneiform  (e)  ;  but  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Mesopotamian  nations  eonid  not 
be  thus  cramped,  and  the  laugnage  gradu- 
ally took  on  the  syllabic  form:  the  cunei- 
form of  the  second  period  (shown  in  /)  is  a 
transition  form.  The  Persian  cuneiform  was 
substantially  syllabic.  Other  languages  of 
Asia  early  assumed  the  phonetic  form,  in 
which  signs  stood  for  sounds,  though  it  was 
many  ages  before  the  rowels  were  written 
definitely.  The  Phtenician  (S),  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  tlie  principal  alphabets  of  En- 
rope,  had  its  twenty-two  letters  700  b.c, 
when  the  black  basalt  stone  was  nseil  to 
celebrate  the  successes  of  the  King  of  Jloab. 
i  is  a  portion  of  the  inscription  in  liiero- 
glj'phie  and  demotic  from  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

That  which  the  Chinese  were  incapable  of 
doing,  from  the  nature  of  the  c;use,  was  done 
by  John  Gutenbei^,  who  was  bom  in  1400, 
at  Mentz.  In  company  with  Faust  and 
others  he  printed  several  works  with  wood- 
en types  and  wooden  blocks:  the  Alexandrl 
Gain  DoclrinaU  and  Pfiri  Hispani  Traclatua 
in  1442 ;  and  subsoquently  the  Tabula  Alpha- 
belictt,  Catliolieon  Doiiati  Grammatim,  and  the 
Coiifemimalia.  In  1450  the  Bible  of  6^7 
leaves  was  printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Faust 
with  cut  metaUio  types.  Faust  retired  from 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  in  1455  and  be- 
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fime  illied  with,  '-ehoeffer,  and  tlicy 
J  iibligliPtl  m  14j7  the  toda:  Paalmorim 
iiitli  cut  met'ilbc  type'i.  the  Vuraadi 
Bationale,  pubhshed  hv  them  in  I-ISD, 
wna  the  firat  work  rrinted  with  cast 
metal  tjpea  Gntenlierg  took  other 
pnrtnerB,  nud  published  the  Cathohcoa 
Jo  de  Jaima  in  1460  He  used  none 
but  wooden  or  cnt  metal  tyjies  till  the 
year  1462  Gutenberg  died  in  liigli 
honor  in  the  jear  1463, 

Peter  Sthoefii,r  o£  Gemsheim  the 
p'lrtnei  of  Faust  and  former  workmin 
of  Ontenl  er^  waa  the  inientor  ol  ctti 
t\pea  the  greateat  indention  of  any  fit 
the  scries 

It  ma-\  be  mentiDned  th-it  in  tlie  "  ''^^'=' 
earh  stages  of  the  art  sheeta  weie 
pnuted  but  on  oue  side  and  the  batl>i 
of  thp  pi^s  pjsted  ti^ther  Tin 
pigts  wpre  withont  running  titlt  run 
mug  ftho  or  direi,tion  word  Tlie 
torma  w<.re  uanally  tohoa  aometimea 
quirtoa  The  character  was  a  rude 
Goth  0  nii\ed  with  an  engrossing  ehii 
icter  and  designed  to  mutate  hniid 
writing  Seartel^  any  diiiaion  wis 
made  between  ■words  the  orthopia 
ph\  n  IS  wbitiary  and  irreguhr  ab- 
Irfviltions  in  imitation  of  enrsive 
writing  ■«  ere  nnmeroua  pimctu  ttion 
i\  IS  contmed  to  a  double  dot  (  )  or  t 
aiUole  (ne  ( )  afterward  a  stroke  (/) 
knowu  a^  a  uijulf  wis  naed  f  r  t 
sbghter  pause  ind  grew  luto  a  e  ra 
ma  (  )  Cipitila  were  bo  spirin^ly 
employed  that  the  heginniug  of  sen 
tenees  and  proper  names  of  men  anl  places 
were  not  thus  distinguiahed  Thia  hon<  r 
WIS  tPsened  for  piMgriiha,  ind  heie  the 
space  was  left  ^acant  by  the  pnnter  that 
the  illumiuat«d  capitals  might  he  put  m  by 

This  WIS  >"0fin  changed  The  era  of  Leo- 
n  itdo  di  ^  mei  Albert  Durer,  Eaphiel 
Michiel  Anaelo  and  Vandyi,k,  of  Beu\en 
nto  Cellini,  Galileo,  Kepler,  Shakapeare, 
and  Bacon,  could  nut  long  endure  medi 
oerity  The  type  founders  and  pnnters 
were  worthy  of  the  occasion  ind  their  work 
leases  little  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of 
ihirpnesa  and  color  The  letters  of  then 
books  ha\e  a  viMd  blickness  that  makes 
one  who  takes  an  occasionil  excursion  into 
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hlttclc-leller  wonder  where  tliey  obtained  theii 
ink.  The  eororofour  pages  is  gray  andiusty 
in  comparison. 

In  celebrating  tlio  achievements  of  the 
eentnry  we  will  not  claim  that  we  print 
better,  but  we  do  it  more  easily  and  mneh 
faster ;  while  we  handle  with  great  appre- 
ciation and  respect  the  works  of  our  worthy, 
patient,  and  persevering  predeceaaors,  they 
would  ^iew  with  admiration  mixed  with 
awe  the  towering  structure  of  Hoe,  or  the 
compact  perfecting  presses  which  print  from 
a  web  of  paper  from  one  to  three  miles  long, 
and  deliver  in  pUes  at  the  rate  of  12,000  per 
hour  They  might  think,  as  the  doctors  of 
Pana  did  of  Faust,  when  they  conaidered, 
irom  the  cheapness  of  his  books  and  the  ex- 
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act  correspondence  of  their  pages,  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  Evil  One. 

The  nrt  of  printing  was  scattered  over 
Enrope  when  the  cjty  of  Mentz  was  taken 
and  plundered  hy  Archbishop  Adolphus,  of 
Nassau,  in  1462,  Within  the  next  decade 
the  Caxton  press  was  set  up  at  Westminster, 
and  that  of  Theobaldus  Manntiua  at  Venice. 
iEsop's  Fables,  hy  Caxton,  is  supposed  to 
have  heen  the  first  hook  with  its  leaves 
nnmbered. 

Italic,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hehrew  fonts 
were  east,  letters  were  pruned  of  their  irreg- 
ularities and  escreseences,  and  order  was 
gradually  introduced  and  concurred  in. 

The  Aldlne  classics  are  celebrated  in  pnise 
and  verse ;  in  the  latter  by  Alexander  Pope 
among  others.  The  Aldine  "  Livy"  was  per- 
haps the  first  perfect  book,  as  a  modem 
printer  might  say.  This  press  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Aldus  for  nearly 
a  century. 

Caich-morda  at  the  foot  of  the  page  were 
first  nsed  in  Venice  by  Vindeline  di  Spori. 
They  have  bnt  lately  been  abolished.  Sig- 
nature*  to  sheets  were  used  by  Zorat  at  Mi- 
Lm  in  1470. 

A  new  light  dawned  npon  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  avidity  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  printer  were  seized  and  read  shows 
that  an  unsuspected  yearning  for  knowledge 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  people.  From 
this  time  the  current  was  uncontrollable, 
and  the  refuges  of  lies  being  undemuned, 
commenced  to  totter  and  fall,  and  some  oth- 
ers are  yet  toppling  and  falhng  from  time  to 

Germany  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  as  it  did  seventy-seven 
years  afterward,  when  the  deputies  of  thir- 
teen imperial  towns  protested  against  the  de- 
cree of  the  Diet  of  Spires.  The  previous  at- 
tempts at  tefoim  in  England  and  Bohemia 
were  before  the  inventioa  of  printing,  and, 
though  not  fruitless,  were  apparently  quell- 
ed. Italy  during  the  Renaissance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the 
home  of  arts  and  letters.  Of  the  various 
editions  of  books  published  in  tlie  sixteentli 
century  one-half  were  Italian,  and  one-half 
of  these  Venetian.  One-seventeenth  were 
English. 

At  Venice  was  printed  the  first  newspaper, 
the  Gwrdte  de  VenUe,  about  1563,  during  the 


war  with  the  Turks;  the  Gaiefte  de  France 
appeared  in  April,  1631 ;  the  London  Guielte 
in  1643;  the  Dublin  Kmre-Letlti;  16^;  the 
Boiton  Xeica-Leitcr,  1704 ;  the  first  German 
newspaper,  1715;  the  first  in  Philadelphia, 
1719;  in  Holland,  1733.  The  growth,  mis- 
sion, and  power  of  the  press  are  to  be  consid- 
ered elsewhere. 

The  first  press  in  America  was  in  Mexico. 
The  Manual  for  Adulle  was  printed  on  it 
about  1550,  by  Juan  Cromberger,  who  was 
probably  the  first  printer  in  America.  The 
second  press  was  at  Lima,  in  158C.  The 
press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  es- 
t  ablifJied  in  Jajiuarj-,  1639,  by  Stephen  Daye. 
The  college  was  censor  till  1662,  when  licens- 
ers were  appointed.  In  1755  the  press  was 
free.  A  psalter  in  the  English  and  Indian 
languages  was  printed  upon  this,  1709.  The 
press  still  prospers  as  the  "University  Press." 

Priu ting-presses  were  established  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  in  1709;  Annapolis, 
Marj'land,  1726 ;  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
1729;  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1730; 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1733 ;  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  1751 ;  Woodbridge,  Hew  Jersey,  1752 ; 
Newbem,  Nortb  Carolina,  1755 ;  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  1756;  Savainiah,  Georgia, 
1T63;  Quebec,  Canada,  1764.  The  first  press 
west  of  the  AUeghanies  was  at  Cincinnati, 
1793;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis, 


The  fonts  of  the  earlier  printers,  as  we 
have  said,  had  a  quaint  old  Gothic  charaj;- 
ter,  with  various  curious  tails  and  inflec- 
tions, in  imitation  of  the  secretary  hand  of 
the  period.  Schoefter  took  the  best  hand- 
writing of  his  time  for  his  model.  The  let- 
ters gradually  became  more  formal  and  com- 
pact, with  fewer  exuberances  of  flourish  and 
abbreviations.  It  was  some  time  before  Ital- 
ian taste  trinmphod  over  German  <iuaint- 
ness;  but  the  change  was  made  with  more 
speed  than  one  might  suppose  would  have 
been  the  case,  considering  what  a  close  cor- 
poration it  was  that  owned  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  the  tight  little  city,  with  its  tall 
houses,  dark,  narrow  streets,  and  its  strong- 
ly built  bastioned  walls  frowntog  upon  the 
River  Rhine  and  the  adjacent  hill.  When 
the  archbisliop  with  weapons  of  this  world 
scattered  the  coterie  of  printers  it  was  hke 
the  sending  forth  of  the   foxes  and  fire- 
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bramls  of  Samson,  -which  carried  conflagra- 
tion into  the  flelfls  of  the  Philistmee. 

In  1465  &i.hwejnhejiQ  and  Pannartz,  who 
printed  Unit  at  Subiaco,  and  afterward  at 
Eome,  introduced  a  new  type,  very  closely 
resembling  Koman.  It  wna  professedly  de- 
rived from  tL«  best  liandnritiug  of  the  age 
ofAugustna;  &nim  their  Commenlars of  De 
Lyra  on  the  mble,  1471,  are  to  he  fonnd  the 
first  Greek  types  worthy  of  the  name.  Sn- 
liiaco  was  the  iirat  place  in  Italy  where  print- 
ing was  practiced.  In  1468  Ginther  Zainer 
printed  at  Angabnrg  the  first  bctok  in  Get- 
many  with  Roman  type. 

Eoman  letters  were  first  nsed  in.  England 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  foreman  and 
successor.  He  employed  them  for  distin- 
guishing reiuartable  words  or  passages,  as 
is  now  done  with  I  talk. 

Theobaldns  Mauutius  (Aldus)  introduced 
the  Italie  about  1476;  this  is  believed  to 
have  been  imitated  from  tlie  handwriting 
of  Petrarch.  Tliis  tj-pe  was  first  known  as 
Venetian;  by  the  Germans  as  Cursive.  The 
first  book  printed  in  Italie  was  m  1501  w  th 
the  title,  Hrffilim;  Veiiet;  apud  Aldan 

In  1476  Aldus  oast  a  Greek  alphalet  anl 
printed  a  Greek  book.  The  Pentateuch 
woa  printed  in  Hebrew  at  Soncino  n  the 
Dnchy  of  Milan,  1483.  Irish  characters  w  re 
introduced  by  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancell  r 
of  St.  Patrick's,  in  1571. 

Aldns's  Greek  type  and  books  were  ma  le 
l)y  the  assistance  of  Greek  fugitives  fiom 
Constantinople,  which  had  been  caitnred 
by  Mohammed  n.  in  1453,  since  wh  h  tl  e 
area  of  Turkish  dominarion  had  been  con 
tiuually  extending.  Aldus  finished  the  pub 
hcation  of  liis  Latin  classics  in  1494.  Some 
of  his  Greek  works  were  ijitorleaved  with 
Latin  translations. 

In  1500  he  printed  the  first  pari  of  his 
polyglot  Bible,  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Lat 
in  being  on  the  same  page. 

The  iirst  book  printed  in  the  Enj,lish  Hn 
gnage  was  a  translation  of  the  BecMil  dee 
Histoires  de  Troyea  of  Le  Fevre  bj  M  irg  iret, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Englind  When 
the  princess  married  Charles  the  Bnld  '\\  lU 
iam  CaKlon  was  one  of  her  household,  and 
is  understood  to  have  assisted  in  the  trans- 
larion,  as  also  in  tlie  setting  up  and  print- 
ing, which  were  done  at  Cologne,  1471.  Cax- 
ton  moved  a  few  years  afterward  to  England, 
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where,  in  1474,  he  printed  the  Game  of  Ch(s«v, 
the  first  book  priuted  in  England. 

For  some  centuries  each  printer  was  a 
law  unto  himself  as  to  forms  and  face  sizes 
of  letters,  height  of  type,  relation  of  face 
to  body,  and  composition  of  type-metal.  In 
course  of  time  the  most  tasteful  superseded 
those  which  had  less  excellence,  and  some- 
thing like  order  was  initiated.  Without 
citing  the  successive  changes  and  attempts 
at  uniformity,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
American  and  English  practices  approxi- 
mate in  the  names  of  the  various  fonts  and 
the  siaes  of  body,  ftom  the  small  diamond, 
which  lias  205  ems  to  a  foot,  to  eauon,  whicli 
has  18^  ems  in  that  length.  The  agreement 
is  not  absolute,  nor  do  even  the  American 
type  -  foundries  have  precisely  tlio  same 
standard.  The  French  standard  was  es- 
tablished in  1730.  The  height  to  paper  of 
the  Bruce  tj-pe  is  -^  of  an  inch;  other 
foundries  make  the  height  about  tlie  same. 

The  number  of  punches  in  the  Imperial 
Printiiig-offlce  at  Paris  was  361,000  in  1860. 
It  1 18  fonts  of  flttv-SLS  E  item  Hngmges 
and  s  ■\.teen  European  languages  vh  eh  lo 
not  use  the  Roman  th  i  ctt.r 

The  spfem  en  All  um  of  "Mon  e  r  C 
Demey  of  Pars  {186")  afforls  the  most 
beaurif  1  ind  gx  ceiul  iamples  of  the  art 
of  the  t  Tie  cntt  r  foun  ler  an  1  pr  ter  It 
may  f  r!y  be  s  1  that  the  fori  s  lisposi 
ton  of  I  arts  accuraoy  of  apposton  lul 
reg  ster — the  1  tter  espec  illj  ot  cell  le  in 
the    iiromo  i  nnt  n^, — have    evei  been  ex 

The  scheme  of  a  font  is  the  |  ro^  ort  on  of 
the  respective  soiis;  an  approximate  esti- 
mate may  he  given,  but  different  kinds  of 
work  require  different  proportions;  for  iu- 
itanoe  indexes,  dictionaries,  and  dircetories 
are  AaM  oa  mrta,  as  they  require  sn  unusual- 
h  large  a  proportion  of  capitals  and  points. 

In  a  font  of  500  pounds 


For  French  or  Italian  the  above  woiUd  be 
deficient  in  accented  letters.  Fonts  for  spe- 
cial work  also  coutaiu  n 
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Al 


Alfel 


used  in    ntLm  tit 

]     h  m   al,    1  m 

1  t   al  mn   cnl   a  d    th 

Ii       Tinl   1     f  t 
set    h  m   t  th 


>    wh    h.     tt  mit     t 
I  tthmthd        fp       ima- 

t  grt         ii  luidThisin 

^   b  t  \  t       wli  t  ivith  1  tt  M 

wthd  t      b  dd  t   bcl  w  1    68    1 

lielow,  and  across,  there  are  proliably  100 
additional  characters.  Some  foreign  lin 
gnages  have  very  complicated  Mphibets 
The  Greek,  with  its  "  accents"  and  "  breath 
ings,"  requires  about  200.  Formerly  there 
were  so  many  logotypes  and  abbreviatinna 
as  to  recmire  750  sorts.  The  Orient  d  ilphi 
bets  are  comples.  The  Hebrew  with  the 
Masoretlc  points,  requires  about  300  sorts 
many  diifering  only  by  a  point,  stroke,  or 
angle.  The  Arabic  has  qnite  as  minj  In 
Robinson's  Hebrew  lexicon  eight  or  ten  On 
ental  languages  appear,  and  required  3000 
sorts,   distribnted   throngh   at   least   forty 

The  Chinese  dictionary  shows  43,496 
words ;  of  these  13,000  are  irrele  ant  and 
consist  of  signs  which  are  ill  forme  a  b- 
solete.  For  ordinary  use  4000  sign  fB 
Knng-fu-tze  can  be  read  with  a  kn  w  d^ 
of  2500.  There  are  214  lOOt  sign 
speak,  which  indicate  the  pronnn  ati  n 
and  form  kegs  or  radkaU,  called  b\  h  Chi 
nese  tribiiiiala.  Each  character  is  a  word, 
and  the  actual  number  is  vastly  increased 
by  touLS  which  give  quite  a  diflerent  value 
and  meaning 

The  niunber  of  letters  m  the  following 
alphabets  is  tlius  gi^  en  in  Ballhom  s  C  ram 
maiosrapkii  (Trubner  md  Co ,  1«61) 

3DZ 


Hebrew 

Ethlopi 

Chinese 

sa 

Dntch 

BKHildan 

2a 

Spantgb 

BS 

Irish 

Arahle 

sa 

Anglo  9 

ParJan 

Tnrklah 

GotWc 

Georgian 

French 

Coptic 

se 

German 

TTPE-FOUKDING. 

Tup  f  d  n  in  the  invention  of  Peter 
Sch     H  d  no  important  improvement 

h  m  I  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
1  n  t  Ts  £  several  centuries.  In  early 
t  m  11  th  peratione,  from  the  engraving 
t  th  1  h  s,  striking  the  matrices,  and 
ast  tl  t\pe,dowiito  the  binding  of  the 
bo  k  ied  on  within  the  same  estab- 

1  bm  t  C  ston  seems  to  have  regarded 
h  m  If  !>  U  supplied,  having  five  fonts. 
Typ  f  h  g  was  a  separate  business  in 
E     1      1       IG-V. 

Th  C  1  n"  tjpe-fo«iidryi  eatablished 
m  London  m  1716,  is  still  known  by  that 

The  first  type-founder  in  America  was 
Christopher  ^aur,  of  Oermantown,  Pennsyl- 
\  ini  1  and  the  first  font  east  was  of  German 
type,  i\)Out  1735.  In  1768  a  foundry  was 
establiihed  in  Boston,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Alel  Buell  of  KUliugwortb,  Connecticut, 
sncceeded  so  flir  as  good  work  was  con- 
cerned, bnt  was  prevented  by  a  tiirbident 
disposition  and  by  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence which  supervened,  and  in  wkieli  he 
took  m  active  part,  from  pursuing  the  Iraai- 
ness  to  a  snccessful  issue.  Just  before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  the 
party  who  destroyed  the  leaden  statue  of 
G  III  in  the  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 

and  wa  disc  ered  at  his  house  melting  up 
t  u     type-metal,  so  as  to  put  his 

1  y  -o  w  k  disseminating  iuformatiou. 
A  f    he  head  of  this  statue,  with 

m  nn  h  audmatriees,  was  found  many 
■\  ar      f  rd  in  the  animnuitioii  chest 

of  itt  old  fteld-picce  to  which  Buell  had  been 
att  iched  during  tlie  war. 

The  American  provinces  had  a  hard  and 
generally  unsuccessful  stmggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  business  before  the  idea  of  po- 
litical independence  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  them.  No  venture  in  type-founding  was 
snccessfnl  till  about  1708,  when  Binucy  and 
Roualdson  estabhshed  themselves  by  State 
■ud  m  Pliiladelpliia.  The  type-founding 
tools  and  materials  imported  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin  from  France  for  his  own  use 
fell  into  tke  hands  of  Mr.  Binney  and  part- 

The  old  hand-mould  and  spoon  reigned 
suiireme  till  1838,  when  the  first  successful 
type  casting  machine  was  invented  by  Da- 
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via  Bmce,  Jim.,  of  New  York.  MaeliineB  for 
eastiug  a  number  of  types  simultaneoualy, 
projectiug  from  a  common  sprue  like  the 
teetli  of  a,  comb,  had  been  invented  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe,  hut  no  snccess  attended 

David  Bmce's  machine  ia  the  model  of  all 
American  and  many  EHropeaii  type-casting 
machines.  The  great  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  development  of  the  machine  was  in 
Ihe  fact  that  the  resulting  type  was  porous 
and  ahout  fifteen  per  cent.  lighter  than  the 
hand-made,  each  of  which  was  formed  by  a 
peculiar  spasmodic  jerk  given  by  the  found- 
er to  the  mould  as  he  poured  in  the  metal. 
The  effect  of  tliis  was  to  condense  the  metal 
and  c>:pcl  air.     In  the  Bruce  machine  the 


ingate  of  the  mould,  is  broken  off,  the  sides 
of  the  type  are  ruhhed  on  a  grit-stone,  they 
are  set  up  regnlarly  in  sticks,  corrected  for 
iuequaUtiPB,  a  groove  planed  in  the  middle 
of  the  hase,  forming  what  are  known  as /eei. 
The  proportion  of  each  letter  for  a  font  of 
given  weight  is  arranged  in  a  galley  six  by 
four  and  a  half  inches,  and  forms  what  is 
knoira  as  a  type-founder's  page.  This  is 
papered  and  marked  with  the  kind  of  let- 
ter contained. 

Printing  types  were  first  electrotyped 
with  copper  in  1850,  and  have  lately  been 
nickel-plated. 


metal  is  kept  flnid  by  a  gas  jet  beneath, 
and  is  projected  into  the  mould  by  a  pump, 
the  epout  of  whicli  is  in  front  of  the  metil 
pot.  Each  revolution  of  the  crank  brings 
the  mould  up  t«  the  spout,  where  it  receives 
a  charge  of  metal ;  it  flies  back  with  it ;  tho 
top  of  the  mould  opens,  and  the  type  falls 
out.  The  matrix  containing  the  letter  is  held 
by  a  spring  against  the  mould  opposite  to 
the  opening  at  which  the  metal  is  injected, 
and  the  rate  of  waking  is  about  100  permin- 
nte  for  average-sized  type. 

After  easting,  the  jet  or  sarplas  metal  at 
the  foot  of  the  type,  and  which  formed  the 


TYPE  SETTING  AND  DISTRIBUTING  M 

It  is  now  just  about  fifty  years  since  tho 
first  type-setting  apparatus  was  invented, 
and  a  thoroughly  snccessfol  maehiue  has 
not  yet  been  introduced.     Great  hopes  have 
i         f  m  ed  from  time  to  time  as  one  ma- 
b  ue   after  another  has  been  announced, 
an     s      ral  of  these  have  done  very  fair 
wo  k       As   mechanical  contrivances  they 
ha  e  been  qnite  ingenious,  and  have  worked 
w   h  a  degree  of  precision  w^hicli  made  us 
k  ag  in  and  again  that  the  goal  had 
u  rea  hed  at  last.     And  yet  to-day  but 
8     h  machines  are  in  nae,  and  they  only 
n     e         of  plain  work  where  the  nnmlrer 
oris    s  limited.      A  machine  must  of 
rse   n  ludo  capitals,  lower-case,  points, 
fiou    s;  itcannotbe  very  efficient  with- 
m       capitals  and  italics,  but  each  ad- 
di   on  to   ts  capability  for  variety  of  work 
adds  grea  ly  to  its  complesity.     After  all,  it 
IB  a         e  between  fingers  traveling  from 
s     k  to  the  boxes  of  the  case  and  back 
a      n     nd  fingers  beating  upon  the  keys  of 
he  m        ne.      Tlie  latter  would  of  course 
carry  tlie  day,  as  the  average  travel  of  the 
hind  after  a  letter  is  twelve  inches  from  the 
stick,  and  the  travel  on  the  key-board  of 
the  mnchhie  is  considerably  Jess  than  one- 
half  this,  but  there  arc  so  many  little  nice- 
ties to  be  observed  in  spacing  the  words 
andjustifying  the  lines,  wort  which  is  done 
by  the  skillful  printer  as  he  sets  up  the  liue, 
but  which,  with  machine-set  type,  must  be 
done  afterward,  when  the  lino  of  type  is 
broken  into  lengths  for  the  measare  of  the 
work,  and  then  justified  by  bjmcc«.     Type- 
setting machines  have  separate  pockets  or 
galleys  for  each  sort,  and  the  mechanical  at- 
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rangement  is  snoh  that  on  touching  the  key, 
arranged  with  others  like  the  key-board  of 
a  piauo  or  concertina,  the  end  type  of  the 
ToiT  is  displaced,  and  ia  conducted  in  a  chan- 
nel or  by  a  tape  to  a  coaipoaing-stiok,  where 
the  types  are  arranged  in  regular  order  in  a 
line  of  iudefinito  length,  and  from  -whence 
they  are  remoTOd  in  successive  portioas  to 
a  JHStifying-stick,  in  which  they  are  spaced 
out  to  the  proper  length,  of  line  required. 

Tliree  maeliines  of  this  character  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855. 

Of  the  Anericnn  machines  that  of  AMen 
has  perhaps  excited  most  attention.  The 
persistence  of  the  inventor  for  seventeen 
years  in  the  endeavor  to  perfect  his  inven- 
tion, and  his  death,  in  1859,  when  success 
appeared  to  he  crowning  his  efforts,  afford 
one  more  interesting  item  to  the  history  of 
invention  when  it  shall  come  to  be  written. 
His  macliine  has  types  arranged  around  the 
circumference  of  a,  horizontal  wheel,  which 
rotates  slow^ly,  carrying  with  it  fingers  which 
pick  up  the  proper  types  from  their  respect- 
ive cells.  Theordinarjtypes  are  used,  with 
the  exception  that  each  has  its  peculiar  nick 
on  one  side,  which  will  enable  the  fellow- 
machine  to  discriminate  when  disMiuting 
the  type. 

In  the  distributing  process  the  dead  mat- 
tei  is  pliccd  on  a  bed  to  the  right  of  the  key 
cylinder,  and  is  taken  up  hue  byline  as  eich 
IS  ethansted.  The  types  are  taken  up  by 
distnbutiiig  tr  msits  m  the  revoh  lug  wheel, 
seli-cted  by  means  of  the  nii,ks,  and  then 
transferred  hv  way  of  the  chmnels  to  the 
respective  type  pockets  Extra  spices  etc, 
ire  tipped  out  at  the  end  of  the  dunnel 
Uimicked  type  are  thrown  mto  a  separate 
box,  itilicB  into  another 

Another  instance  may  be  given ;  the  Kas- 
tenbein  composing  machine,  in  which  com- 
mon types  lie  used,  each  sort  being  arranged 
vertically  in  a  series  of  tubes,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  As  a  letter  key  of  the  key- 
board is  stmck,  the  lever  connecting  with 
the  particular  lctt«r  tube  opens  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  anil  allows  the  lowest  type 
in  the  rank  to  fall  into  a  groove  which  con- 
ducts it  to  the  slide  where  the  letters  are 
assenibled  in  a  long  line,  and  whence  they 
are  taken  by  the  compositor's  rule  and  jus- 


The  distributing  machine  r 


i  this 


method.  The  dead  matter  is  placed  on  a  bed, 
each  line  is  cut  off  and  the  types  raised  8e>'i- 
atim,  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  the  observ- 
er. The  corresponding  key  on  the  key-board 
being  depressed,  the  type  is  pushed  into  its 
appropriate  tube,  ready  for  supplying  the 
composing  machine. 

Printers  have  been  wont  to  boast  that  a 
practical  type  composing  a.aAjMtifjiiiig  ma- 
chine presented  a  problem  which  even  Yan- 
kee ingenuity  and  persistence  eonld  not 
solve ;  but  in  view  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  direction  during  the  last  decade,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  complete  success 
will  be  achie^  ed  m  the  neai  luture 

Still  latei  michincs  for  compi  sing  and 
distributing  the  invention  of  Mi  Piige 
were  recently  exhibited  m  ^ew  loik  ind 
worked  well  It  remains  howeier  to  be 
determined  whether  oi  not  the  capital  Jn 
vested  in  them  and  the  casualties  incident 
to  complicated  and  delicate  machinery  will 
discourage  their  use  in  place  of  composi- 
tors, who  own  themselves,  are  always  ready, 
and  for  whom  substitutes  can  be  found  if 
one  or  another  prove  ailing  or  erratic. 


The  art  of  casting  solid  metallic  plates 
from  type  was  invented  by  William  Ged, 
I  goldamith  of  Edinburgh,  in  1731.  The 
pi  ites  ordered  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  an  edition  of  tho  Bible  were  mutilated 
bj  jeilons  printers  and  thrown  aside — the 
old  tale  ot  narrow-minded  prejudice  and  ig- 
nonnco  Ged's  plan  was  Vaa  plaetei-  pj-oeese. 
but  ifter  its  abandonment  several  other 
means  ■«  ere  tried  before  the  plaster  was  re- 
sumed 

C  m?  (Frince,  1793)  had  a  plan  of  dash- 
ing down  the  ini-erted  form  upon  a  surface 
of  hot  lead  just  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 
Tho  cast  thus  obtained  was  used  in  the 
same  way  to  obtain  a  cameo  impression  for 
a  printing  siu'face,  Didot's  plan  consisted 
in  casting  types  of  a  hard  alloy,  and  press- 
ing them  into  a  surface  of  pure  lead.  This 
was  brouglit  down  upon  a  paper  tray  of 
molten  type-metal  just  in  tho  act  of  solid- 
ifying. The  English  Moidhli/  Magaxim  of 
January,  1799,  comments  on  this  plan.  Her- 
ham  set  up  the  form  in  copper  matrices,  and 
took  a  cast  therefrom  in  type-metal.  These 
three  plans  were  French. 
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Stereotyping  was  iutrodnced  into  the 
United  States  by  David  Brace,  of  New  York, 
in  1813.  The  lirst  T\-ork  cast  in  America 
was  the  New  Testament,  in  lioiirgeois,  in 
1814. 

In  the  plaaler  pi'oetas  of  atereotyping  the 
type  is  set  up  with  spoces,  (inodratB,  and 
leads  wliich  come  up  to  tlie  shoulders  of  the 
type.  Guard-lines  and  hearers  are  placed 
at  the  t«p  of  the  page  and  at  intervals  of 
the  type  lines  to  support  the  plate  during 
liuishing.  The  type  is  then  oiled,  and  in- 
closed by  a  flask  to  hold  within  bounds  the 
fluid  plaster  which,  is  poured  upon  the  face 
ot  the  form  and  worked  m  between  the  let 
tecs  by  %  roller  coiered  mth  flinnel  and 
leather  Tlie  plaster  soon  sets  .ind  the 
mould  IS  carefully  raised  1  y  screws  whicli 
lift  it  vertuaUy  from  the  term  The  stereo 
type  plite  is  then  cast  iiora  the  plaster 
mould  which  is  done  by  inclosing  the 
mould  in  a  box  and  ilnnging  it  into  the 
bdth  of  molten  lUttJl      The  tasting  pin  is 


of  icon,  consisting  of  a  tray  -tiid  a  lid  the 
latter  hanng  at  its  comer*  g»ps  foe  the 
meta!  to  flow  in  Eich  pan  has  in  iron 
plate  or  floater  three- eightlia  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  fits  within  it.  Upon  this  plate 
the  mould  is  laid  face  downward.  The 
cover  is  chalked  and  secured  by  a  yoke  and 
screw.  The  pan  is  swung  over  the  pot,  and 
lowered  on  to  the  metal  so  as  to  become 
heated,  then  depressed  so  that  the  metal 
flows  in  at  the  comers  and  forces  itself  be- 
tween thei  floater  and  moiiJd.  When  the  pan 
is  flUed  it  is  submerged,  and  left  till  tlie 
bubbling  has  ceased.  It  is  now  swung  over 
the  water-tcough  and  cooled.  The  cast  is 
knocked  out  of  the  pan,  the  surcounding 
metal  broken  off,  and  the  stereotype  freed 
from  the  plaster. 

The  plate  is  then  finished  by  trimming 
the  edges,  laying  it  on  its  face,  and  shaving 
off  the  back  to  bnng  it  to  an  e^en  thick- 
ness. The  bearers  ace  cut  away  with  a 
chisel  and  mallet  the  heads  tnmmed,  and 
the  sides  beveled  ■with  a  pline   upon  the 


shootmg  board    The  pi  ite  is  then  cinfully 
exammed  and  taults  repaired. 

In  the  daj  piucess  i  plastic  composition 
of  fine  clij  ind  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a 
smiU  (jmntitj  ot  ,^um  irabic  water,  is 
spread  -n  ith  i  trowel  to  the  thickness  of  a 
q^uartcr  tf  an  inch  upon  a  plate  wliich  is 
secure  1  to  a  frime  sliowu  in  the  drawing  as 
hinged  like  a  tympan  to  the  press  bed.  The 
form  IS  laid  face  upward  on  the  bed,  the 
f  lie  of  the  type  is  hrushed  over  with  ben- 
zine, covered  with  a  cloth  and  paper,  the 
IS  turned  down  upon  the  form,  the 
under  the  platen,  and  an  impression 
ifficiently  deep  to  cause  tbo  clay  to 
n  the  blank  spaces  and  give  the  gen- 
eral outlines  of  the  tj-pe.  Tlie  press  is  then 
opened,  the  cloth  and  paper  removed,  and 
also  any  superfluous  material  which  has  been 
tlirown  up  by  the  first  pressure,  and  would 
be  likely  to  bind.  The  press  is  again  closed, 
and  a  complete  impression  taken,  imbedding 
the  type  iu  the  plastic  material  to  the  de- 
sired extent.  This  process  is  usujilly  re- 
peated one  or  more  times  in  order  to  give 
a  sufficient  depth  to  the  eiip'  of  the  letters. 
The  mctaUic  plate  carrying  this  mould  is  re- 
moved from  the  press,  and  the  mould  hanl- 
caed  bj  drj  ng      'fthei     lij  it  '      et    fl  at 
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face  upward  in  a  vat  of  melted  tjiie-iuetal 
iu  order  to  l>riiig  it  to  the  same  temperature 
as  the  metal.  A  irire  somewbat  thicker  than 
a  flnislied  stereotype  plato,  and  bent  so  as  to 
surround  three  sides  of  the  mould,  ia  placed 
on  the  plate,  and  a,  second  plate  is  clumped 
over  the  wire,  as  in  a  moulder's  flask.  The 
whole  ia  then  put  in  a  trough,  the  open  edge 
of  the  mould  upward,  and  the  metal  poured 
in.  The  easting  is  cooled  hy  pouring  water 
on  the  pJate  containing  the  mould  When 
the  flask  is  opened  the  metal  adheres  to  the 
mould,  which  is  removed  by  wetting  an  1 
britshiug.  Tlieplateisthenplaned  trnmned 
and  dressed  up  for  use. 

Curved  plates  for  cylinders  are  mide  from 
a  flat  form  by  using  a  sheet  of  sptmg  steel 
of  the  desired  curvature  for  a  mould  pi  xte 
which  is  spread  flat  on  the  tympan  and  the 
plastic  material  is  applied  upon  what  is  to 
be  the  concave  side.  After  the  imi  ression  is 
taken  the  sheet  is  released,  and  resumes  its 
normal  curvature,  bending  the  plastic  mould 
■with  it.  The  face  of  the  plate  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  distorted,  the  stereotype  appear- 
ing as  if  taken  from  type  a  little  more  con- 
densed one  way  tlian  tliat  actually  employ- 
ed in  the  form. 

The  papier-maeM  process  is  very  espedi- 
tiou>"  and  is  generally  used  ou  daily  papers 
of  iirgp  cireulatmn  A  paper  matrix  is 
formed  by  spreading  paste  o\  er  a  sheet  of 
moderately  thick  nnsized  paper  and  cover- 
ing it  with  successive  sheets  of  tissue-pa- 
lier,  each  carefully  patted  down  smooth; 
the  pack  is  then  dampened  Tlie  foce  of 
the  type  is  oiled,  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
pajier  treated  with  powdered  French  chalk, 
and  laid  upon  the  type  A  linen  rag  is 
wetted,  wrung  out,  and  laid  over  the  pa- 
per, and  dabbed 
the  back  with 
beating  brush 
todri\ethe 


between 
tl  iPtters  of  the 
lorn  Eemo%e 
thn  cl  th   lay  a 

of  damp  niatri'. 
pajei  upon  the 
baik  of  the  mi 


trix,  and  beat  again  to  perfect  the  impres- 
sion and  unite  the  surfaces  of  tlie  t«-o. 
For  large  establisliments  a  matrix  rolling 
machine  is  used.  A  double  thickness  of 
blanket  is  placed  upon  the  matrix,  the  form 
and  matrix  laid  in  a  press,  and  screwed  down 
tight.  The  lighted  gas  heats  tlie  press  and 
the  form,  and  diies  the  paper  matrix.  The 
press  is  unscrewed,  the  matrix  removed,  and 
it  is  warmed  on  the  moulding  press.     The 


matrix  is  then  placed  in  the  previously  heat- 
ed iron  casting  mould,  and  a  casting  gauge 
to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  stereo- 
type plate  is  placed  upon  it.  This  extends 
around  three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  other 
being  loft  open  to  serve  as  a  gate  at  which 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  in.  The  cover 
is  screwed  tight,  the  mould  tipped  to  bring 
the  mouth  up,  and  the  metal  poured.  When 
the  metal  is  set  the  monld  is  opened  and 
the  matrix  removed.  The  plate  is  then 
trimmed   and   otherwise   prepared  in   the 


ElectrotijpUiii  is  an  application  of  the  art 
of  electroplating,  which  originated  with 
Volta,  Cruikshank,  and  Wolhiston  about 
ieOO-01.  Iu  1838  Spencer,  of  London,  luade 
costs  of  coins  and  impressions  in  intaglio 
icora  the  matnces  thus  formed.  In  the  same 
yeirJicobi  of  Dorpat,  in  Russia,  made  casts 
by  electro-deposition,  which  caused  him  to 
be  put  m  charge  of  the  work  of  gilding  the 
dome  of  St  Isaac's  at  St.  Petersburg.  Elec- 
trotTpin^;  originated  with  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Adams  1  wood-engraver  of  Now  York,  who 
mode  casts  in  1839-41  from  wood-cuts,  some 
en^fravings  being  printed  from  electrotype 
plates  m  the  latter  year.    Many  improve- 
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ments  in  detaU  liave  been  added  Btnce  to 
the  process  as 'well  aa  the  appliances.  Mui- 
ray  introduced  graphite  as  a  coating  for  the 
fomts  and  moulds. 

The  process  of  electrotypiug  is  aa  follows: 
The  form  is  locked  np  very  tight,  and  is 
tlien  coated  with  a  surface  of  graphite,  com- 
monly known  as  hlaek-leml;  bat  this  is  a  mia- 
Domer.  This  is  usually  put  oa  with  a  brush, 
and  may  be  done  very  evenly  and  speedily  by 
a  machine  iawhifh  the  brughii  reciprocated 


ovei  tbe  tvpe  bv  i  band  wheel,  crank,  and 
pitmjn  A  soft  bru&Ii  and  very  finely  pow- 
dered graplute  are  used,  the  auperfluous 
powder  being  removed,  and  the  face  of  the 
tyiMJ  then  cleaned  by  the  pabn  of  the  hand- 
Knight's  wet  process  of  black-leading,  as 
practiced  at  Harper  and  Brothers'  establish- 
ment, is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  and 
will  be  described  presently. 

A  shallow  pan,  known  as  a  moaldiug  pan, 
is  theu  filled  with  melted  yellow  wax,  mak- 
ing a  smooth,  even  surface,  which  is  black- 
leaded.  The  pan  is  then  secured  to  the 
bed  of  tbe  press,  and  the  form  placed  oa  the 
bed,  which  is  raised  to  deliver  aa  impres- 
sion of  the  type  upu    tl     w  X 


The  pan  is  removed  fcom  the  head  of  the 
press,  placed  oa  a  table,  and  bnilt  up,  as  it  is 
termed.  This  consists  in  ninniug  was  upon 
the  portions  where  large  spaces  occar  be- 
tween type,  ia  order  tliat  the  corresponding 
portions  in  the  electrotype  may  not  be 
touched  by  the  inkiug-roUer,  or  by  the  pa- 
per sagging  down  in  printing. 

The  was  mould  being  built,  is  ready  for 
black-leadiag,  to  give  it  a  eoaduetiag  snr- 
fice  upoa  which  the  metal  may  be  deposit- 
e  I  m  the  I  th  The  was  mould  is  laid  face 
iw  rd  oa  the  floor  of  au  inclosed  bos,  and 
1  to  rent  of  fincH  palverized  graphite  sas- 
1  n  led  a  ate  s  poured  npon  it  by  means 
ol  ■>   otary  p  imp  a  hose,  and  a  distributing 

zzlc  wh  ch  1  hes  the  liquid  eqiiallj  over 
tl  e  whole  soiface  of  the  mould.     Superfln- 

s  graphite  s  then  removed  by  copious 
w  sh  g  an  extremely  fine  film  of  graph- 
ic alher  ng  to  the  wax.  This  is  Silas  P. 
K  „ht  s  process  and  answers  a  triple  pnr- 
I  e  It  c  ats  the  monld  with  graphite, 
wets  it  readj  for  the  bath,  and  expels  air 
bubbles  from  the  letters.  This  process  pre- 
vents entirely  the  circulatioa  of  black-lead 
in  the  air,  which  has  heretofore  been  so  ob- 
jectioaable  in  the  process  of  electrotypiag. 
Black-lead  being  nearly  pare  carboa,  is  a, 
poor  conductor,  and  in  the  usual  process  a 
part  of  the  metal  of  the  pan  is  scraped  clean 
to  form  a  place  for  the  commencement  of  the 
deposit,  and  the  back  of  the  monlding  pan  is 
waxed  to  prevent  deposit  of  copper  thereon. 
When  the  dry  black-leading  is  used  the  face 
of  the  matrix  is  wetted  to  drive  away  all 
films  or  bubbles  of  air  which  may  otherwise 
be  attached  to  the  black-leaded  surface  of 
the  type. 

The  mould  is  then  placed  in  the  bath  con- 


taining a  solution  of  sulphate  ot  copper,  and 
is  made  part  of  an  electric  circnit,  in  which 
is  also  iacladed  the  zinc  element  in  the  sal- 
phurio  acid  solntion  in  the  other  bath.  A 
film,  of  copper  is  deposited  on  the  black-lead 
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enrface  of  the  mould,  and  ■when  tliis  shell 
is  STiiBeiently  thick,  it  is  taken  frOm  the 
hath,  the  was  removed,  the  shell  trimmed, 
the  back  tinned,  straightened,  backed  with 
an  aUoy  of  type-metal,  then  shaved  to  a 
proper  thickness,  aiid  mounted  on  a  hlock 
to  make  it  typo-high. 

Knight's   expeditiona   process   consists 
in  dusting  fine  iron  filings  upon  the  wet   ^ 
graphite  eurface  of  the  wax  mould,  and 
then,  pouring  upon  it  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper.     Stirring  with  a  hnish 
expedites  the  contact,  and  a  decomposition 
takes  place ;  the  aeid  leaves   the  copper, 
and  fonus  with  the  iron  a  sulphate  solu- 
tion, which  floats  off,  while  the  copper  is 
fteed  and  deposited  in  a  pure  metallic  form 
upon  the  graphite.    The  hiack  surface  takes 
on  a  ruddy  tinge  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
The  film  is  afterward  increased  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  electro  hath,  bnt  the  deposit 
takes  place  immediately  and  regularly  over 
the  whole  surface.    The  saving  in  time,  acid, 
copper,  and  zinc  is  very  great. 


The  printiag-jiresa  in  its  earlier  forms  was 
hut  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  screw- 
press.  The  form  was  locked  up  in  a  tray 
and  placed  on  a  platform,  upon  which  the 
platen  was  hrought  down  by  a  screw  trav- 
eling in  a  cross-bar  above.  The  screw  was 
moved  by  a  lever,  which  was  shifted  into 
holes  in  the  boss  of  the  screw. 


The  Blaew  was  the  first  patent  press, 
1690.  The  carriage  was  rouDced  in  beneath 
the  platen ;  the  pressure  was  given  by  a 
handle  attached  to  a  screw  hanging  &om 
the  beam,  and  having  a  spriug  which  caused 
the  screw  to  fiy  back  as  soon  as  the  impres- 
sion was  given.  Blaew  was  a  very  ingen- 
ious and  versatile  man,  and  was  for  some 
time,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career,  as- 
sociated with  Tyeho  Brahe,  at  tlie  observa- 
tory of  the  latter  In  Denmark,  in  coiitriv- 


ing  instruments  and  reducing  observations. 
Subsequently  ho  was  in  Amsterdam,  where 
ho  made  globes  and  maps,  and  invented  his 
improvements  in  printing-presses.  He  died 
there  in  1638. 

The  Franklin  press,  one  hundred  years 
afterward  in  Loudon,  was  a  Biaew  press 
with  some  minor  improvements. 

To  tins  succeeded  the  Stanhope  press, 
about  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century. 
The  oscillating  handle  operates  a  toggle  to 
force  down  tlie  platen  upon  the  paper  on 
the  form.    The  bed  travels  on  ways,  and 
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the  tjTnpan  and  frieket  are  hinged  to  lay 
back  in  elevated  position. 

Tte  "  Colmnbiau"  press,  by  George  Cly- 
mer,  of  PhUadelphia,  was  invented  aliout 
1817,  and  ivaa  perhaps  the  first  important 
American  contribution  to  the  ait  of  press- 
making.  Tlie  power  is  applied  to  the  plat- 
en by  a  compound  lever  consisting  of  three 
simple  levers  of  the  second  order.  Peter 
Smith's  Land-press  soon  succeeded  the  "  Co- 
iQUibiau,-'  and  in  1829  the  "WasMugton" 


■K-BB  patented  by  Samuel  Rust.  Tlio  press- 
ure in  this  ia  obtained  by  a  compound  lever 
applied  to  a  toggle-joint,  and  tlie  platen  is 
lifted  by  springs  on  each  side.  The  frame 
is  made  in  sections,  and  the  bed  is  mn  in 
and  out  by  turning  a  orauk  which  has  a  belt 
attached  to  ite  pulley  or  rounce.  The  tym- 
pan  and  frisket  are  held  up  by  the  nature 
of  their  hinges,  which  allow  only  a  certain 
amount  of  swing. 

Fower-presaea  or  •printing-m.fKlimta,  as  they 
are  indifferently  called,  belong  exclusively 
to  our  century,  Nicholson  obtained  a  pat- 
ent for  a  cylinder  printing-machine  (I)  in 
1790.  It  is  not  known  that  it  was  ever 
brought  into  use  but  several  of  its  features 
have  survived  in  liter  and  successful  ma 
chines.  The  ink  wts  ippbed  by  a  roller, 
the  tyres  were  made  narrower  toward  the 
foot,  so  as  to  fit  against  each  other  snugly 
when  attached  to  the  exterior  surface  of  a 
cylinder.  The  type  cylinder  revolved  in 
gear  with  a  leather  covered  impressiLU  lyl 
inder,  and  it  another  pirt  of  its  rotation 
vnlik  an  mking  cyLuder,  to  which  inking 


apparatus  was  applied.     The  arrangement 
was  modified  (2)  for  a  flat  bed. 

Konig  a  German,  constructed  a  printing- 
michine  (3)  for  Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London 
Tmtea,  in  1814.  The  issue  of  the  2Bth  of  No- 
vember  ol  that  year  was  the  first  newspaper 
printed  by  machinery  driven  by  steam-pow- 
er It  gave  1100  impressions  per  hour,  and 
subsequently  was  worked  up  to  1800.  The 
piper  was  held  to  its  cylinder  by  tapes ;  the 
torm  wi*"  reciprocated  beneath  the  inking 
apparatus  and  the  paper  cylinder  alternate- 
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ly.  To  donTjle  the  rate,  a,  paper  cylin  ler 
was  to  Tie  placed  on  oacli  side  of  tlie  ulang 
apparatus.  TTio  ink  was  placed  u  a  tro  gh 
and  ejected  npou  tlie  upper  of  a  ser  e*"  of 
rollers,  passing  downward  in  the  acnes;  and 
here  first  oecurrod  the  distriliuting  roller 
with  end  motion. 

KSuig's  press  (4),  which  consisted  of  two 
single  maiihines  acting  in  concert  and  con- 
secutively upon  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet, 
was  perhaps  the  first  attempt  at  a  perfect- 
ing prefls.  It  was  erected  iu  1818,  but  did 
not  prove  successful. 

Donkin  and  Bacon's  machino  (5),  1813, 
was  built  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  Several  forms  were  attached  on 
the  sides  of  a  prism,  and  were  presented  con- 
secutively to  the  iukiug  cylinder  and  paper 
cylinder.  In  this  machine  were  first  used 
the  composition  inkiDg-iollers,  of  glue  and 

In  1815  Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for 
curved  stereotype  plates,  to  be  affixed  to  a 
cylinder  (6).  By  duplication  of  parts  the 
machine  (7)  was  desigued  to  become  a,  per- 
fecting press.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
cylinder  forms  a  distributing  aurfoce  for  the 
ink,  the  remainder  is  occupied  by  the  stere- 
otype plate. 

Applegath  and  Cowper's  single  machine 
(8)  went  back  again  to  the  fiat  reciprocating 
bed,  the  double  machine  (9)  being  a  perfect- 
iug  press.  This  machine  was  the  first  to 
have  diagonal  distributing  rollers  to  spread 
the  ink  smoothly  by  sliding  on  the  recipro- 
cating inking-table. 

Applegath  and  Cowper's  four-cylinder 
machine  (10),  1827,  superseded  Kiinig's  in 
the  Times  ofQce,  and  printed  at  the  rate  of 
5000  per  hour  on  one  side.  It  had  four 
printing  cvlinders,  one  form  of  tvpe  on  a 
flat  bed  and  the  piper  cjlinders  were  alter- 
nately raised  and  depressed,  so  that  two 
were  pnnted  during  the  passage  one  way, 
and  the  other  two  on  the  return  pissage. 
A  pair  of  inkmg  rollers  between  the  piper 
cylinders  obtimed  their  ink  from  the  table. 

Applegath's  machine,  1848,  was  long  used 
upon  the  Hmea.  It  introduced  one  novelty 
- — placing  the  whole  series  of  cylinders  on 
end.  On  the  vertical  type  cylinder  the  type 
were  arranged  in  upright  columns,  forming 
flat  polygonal  sides  to  the  drnm.  Arranged 
around  it  were  eight  sets  of  inking  appara- 


t  s  iltemating  with  eight  in  press  on  cyl 
ulers  and  the  papei   fed  f 'om  e  ^ht  6     is 

IS  leh  erel  pon  is  minv  tiUes  Th 
pai  er  fed  fr  m  e^wh  fee  1  boird  w  as  carr  ed 
by  tapes  and  rollers,  and  passed  on  edge  to 
the  type  and  impression  cylinders,  was  car- 
ried off,  thrown  over  flatwise,  caught  by  a 
boy,  and  placed  upon  the  table.  The  num- 
ber of  sheets  per  hour  worked  upon  this  ma.' 
chine  rose  from  8000  in  1848  t*  as  high  as 
12,000,  printed  on  one  side. 

The  Hoe  type-revolving  printing-machine 
(11)  is  made  with  two  to  ten  printing  cyl- 
inders arranged  in  planetary  form  around 
the  periphery  of  the  laiger  type-carrying 
cylinder.  The  type  is  secured  in  turtles,  or 
the  stereotype  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the 
cylinder.  The  circumference  of  the  central 
cylinder  has  a  series  of  binary  systems,  the 
elements  of  which  are  on  inking  apparatus 
and  an  impression  apparatus,  the  paper  be- 
iug  fed  to  the  latter  and  carried  away  tliere- 
from  by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers  it  on 
to  a  table.  It  has  as  many  banks  as  feeder 
or  impression  cylinders. 

There  are  numerous  modifications  of  the 
flat-bed  and  type-revolving  machines  for 
more  or  less  rapid  work,  perfecting  or  for 
one  side  only ;  for  line  wood-cut  work,  book- 
work,  or  job-work;  with  continuously  re- 
volving cylinders  or  stop-cylinders,  which 
pause  while  the  bed  returns ;  with  inking- 
rollers  varjing  in  number  with  the  kind  of 
work  required;  and  with  many  variations 
in  size  for  posters,  handbills,  and  cards. 

The  first  flat-8urfa«e  printing-machine 
was  made  by  Daniel  Treadwell,  of  Boston, 
in  1822.  His  machines,  first  used  in  Boston, 
were  afterward  used  by  Daniel  Fanshaw  iu 
New  York  in  printing  the  Bibles  and  tracts 
for  the  "American  Bible  Society"  and  the 
"American  Tract  Society."  The  macliiues 
for  the  former  society  were  driven  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  those  for  the  latter  by 
two  mules  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Tract- 
house  buUding,  nsing  an  endless-track  pow- 
er. In  this  press  the  platen  comes  down  on 
the  type.  These  were  the  first  printing- 
machines  in  America  driven  by  other  than 
hand-power,  and  were  long  used  by  Gales 
and  Seaton  in  Washington  in  printing  the 
Congressional  reports,  ete. 

Next  was  the  Adams  press,  which  was 
introduced  in  1830,  has  been  since  much  im- 
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proved,  and  Htill  has  a  high  reputatio 
movement  is  Ijased  on  that  of  tlio 
press,  and  gives  a  perfectly  flat 
liy  lifting  tbe  Led  of  the  press  and  its  form 
against  a  stationary  platen.  Sheets  are  fed 
to  the  press  by  hand,  and  taien  away  bj 
tapes  and  a  fly.  One  thousand  sheets  au 
hour  is  a  full  speed  for  a  large  Adams  press 
on  book  forms.  It  is  shown  in  the  figure  by 
a  Ion  gitudiu  a!  vertical  section:  o  is  the  bed, 
which  is  raised  by  straightening  the  tog- 
gles, i  b;  a  is  the  platen,  d  the  ink  fountain 
fad  ink-distribnting  apparatus.  The  ink- 
ing-roUers,  e  e,  pass  twice  over  the  form,  and 
are  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  tjnipan, 
/.    The  ecguicut  ij  Kcrvea  to  straigliteu  the 


toggles,  and  cause  the  impression ;  ft  is  tbe 
feed-board,  i  the  drive-pulley,  and  jfc  a  gear 
wheel,  with  a  pitman  rod  tog;  I  is  the  fly. 

Smglf-eijlmder  ^reseea,  such  as  Hoe's,  Pot- 
ter's, Campbell's,  etc.,  Imve  a  flat  bed,  which 
is  geared  to  reciprocate  at  an  even  speed 
with  a  revolving  cylinder.  Sheets  of  paper 
are  fed  to  the  cylinder,  which  carries  a  pre- 
pared tympan.  The  inked  form  runs  along 
with  the  sheet  until  it  is  printed,  when  the 
form  is  retracted  and  inked  again.  In  some 
machines  the  cylinder  stops  after  the  im- 
pression is  delivered. 

Tlie  CampheU  press  is  remarkable  for  sev- 
eral fine  points  of  adjustment.  Tlie  opera- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  sheet,  which,  when 
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l>adly  fell  IS  thrown  out  The  regtstermg 
is  operated  by  a  Bnnll  ■!  d\e  thiough  the 
agency  of  point*!,  making  an  electric  circuit 
tliroagh  point  holes  in  the  sheet  When  the 
press /<iti«  topoini,  the  exhaust  apparatus  ia 
brought  into  action,  operating  a  bolt  at- 
tached to  a  diaphragm,  which  locks  up  the 
impression.  It  has  otJier  peculiar  features 
well  worth  meiitioning  if  space  permitted. 

America  produces  a  remarkable  variety 
of  handy  job  presses,  known  by  tie  name 
of  the  makers,  as  the  "Gordon,"  or  by 
names  which  constitute  trade-marks,  as  the 
"Globe,"  "Liberty,"  "Universal,"  etc — a  fa- 
vorite device  both  with  books  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art  and  with  presses  for  a  hun- 
dred years  past;  witness  the  "Columbian" 


and  "Washington"  hand-preaaes.  One  in- 
stance may  be  given. 

The  form  in  the  "  Gordon"  press  is  secured 
in  a  chase,  which  is  clamped  to  the  bed,  6,  of 
the  press.  This  bed  rocks  on  a  pivot  at  e, 
and  comes  into  parallelism  with  the  platen, 
p,  when  the  impression  is  about  t<i  be  given. 
The  platen  rocks  on  the  main  shaft,  d,  which 
is  propeUed  by  pitman  and  intermediate 
geariag  ftom  the  treadle,  i.  The  arm,  m  s, 
is  the  roller  -  carrier,  which  swings  on  a 
pivot,  r,  and  carries  the  roDers,  n  n,  alter- 
nately over  the  form  and  the  revolving 
disk,  t,  which  distributes  the  ink ;  p  is  a 
counter -weight  to  balance  the  swinging 
bed  and  attachments,  and  operate  the  mova- 
ble fingers  by  a  spring  bar,  a:  via  the  feed- 
board. 

The  Kch  press  is  a  later  thought,  and  bids 
fair  to  supersede  all  others  for  large  editions 
and  long  numbers,  where  great  nicety  is  not 
required.  It  is  not  yet  expected  that  for 
fine  work  and  cuts  it  wUl  supersede  the  flat- 
surface  and  reeiproeating-bed  presses. 

The  "Walter"  press  prints  the  London 
IffiM*  and  the  New  York  Times.  A  roll  of 
paper,  a,  three  miles  long,  reels  off  over  the 
pulley,  b,  which  serves  to  keep  it  taut.  It 
then  passes  by  the  wetting  rollers,  e  c,  and 
over  the  cylinder  d  to  the  first  type  cylin- 
der, e,  between  which  and  the  blanket  cyl- 
inder, /,  it  receives  its  first  impression. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  type  cylin- 
der, it  passes  between  two  blotting  cylin- 
ders, and  is  then  delivered  to  tho  second 
printing  cylinder,  g,  receiving  the  impres- 
sion at  k.    It  is  then  cut  by  a  knife  on  the 
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cj-lindcr  i.  Tlie  sheets  ate  finallr  pil<-ii  by 
two  persons  on  the  paper-bow  Ja  1 1  The 
speed  of  the  Walter  press  ia  11 000  printtJ 
sheets  per  hour. 

The  "Bullock"  press,  so  Darned  from  the 
inventor,  the  lat«  William  Bullock  of  Ihil 
adelphia,  carries  the  forms  upon  two  cTlm 
deis,  requires  no  attendnnta  to  feed  it  and 
delivers  the  sheets  printed  on  both  sides 
The  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  endless  roll,  is 
moistened  by  passing  through  a  shower  of 
spray,  A  single  roll  will  contain  enough 
for  several  thousand  sheets,  and  the  print- 


inf,  ip  ration,  including  the  cutting  of  the 
I  a\  er  into  proper  lengths,  proceeds  iininter- 
luptedly  nntil  the  roll  is  exhausted.  The 
roll  of  paper  having  been  mounted  Id  its 
place  the  machinery  is  started,  unwinds  the 
pai  er  cuts  off  the  required  size,  prints  it  on 
both  sides  at  one  operation,  counts  the  num- 
ber of  sheets,  and  deposits  them  on  the  de- 
li^ erv  I  oard  at  the  rate  of  6000  to  8000  per 
hour.  The  roll  of  paper,  a,  is  cut  into  sheets 
by  a  knife  on  roller  6  acting  against  the  cyl- 
inder c  The  sheets  are  seized  by  grippets, 
carried  betwccu  the  impression  cylinder,  g, 
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^l!  1  tl  c  f  rm  receiving  the  first  jrapres 
SI  n  The  iiiiited  shnet  then  f  U  wb  the 
large  cvliDder  q  to  the  secund  form  reeeiv 
infc  it^  seci  nd  impression  from  this  form 
acting  agaiiist  the  large  driira  g  From  the 
large  cylinder  the  sheets  are  automatical- 
ly delivered  to  the  receiving  hoard :  i  is  a 
counting  device  or  arithmometer.  The  ink- 
ing-roUers  are  shown  above  the  inking  cyl- 
inders, heneath  which  are  the  ink  troughs 
The  starting  lever  is  shown  on  the  nght 

The  "Victory,"  like  those  juat  described, 
receives  its  paper  from  a  roll.  The  names 
on  the  parts  will  obviate  the  necpssity  of 
specific  description.  The  paper  is  leil  over 
two  wetting  hoses,  and  then  over  two  hot 
copper  cylinders,  aud  entered  between  the 
first  type  and  impression  cylinders  Here 
one  side  is  printed,  and  it  thence  goes  to  the 
second  type  and  impression  cylinder,  where 
it  is  backed,  It  then  travels  to  the  cntting 
and  folding  cylinders,  where  it  receives  a 
transverse  fold,  and  meantime  the  doubled 
paper  is  passed  to  a  serrated  knife,  which 
cuts  the  first  printed  sheet  from  the  web. 
A  second  blunt  knife  again  folds  the  doable 
sheet,  which  is  carried  by  grippers  to  a  vi- 
bratory frame,  entering  eaeh  alternate  sheet 
to  the  respective  pairs  of  cross-folding  roll- 
ers, which  deliver  the  sheets  to  tapes,  which 
carry  them  to  a  swinging  delivery  frame,  by 
which  they  are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the 
table. 

This  machine  will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold, 
and  deliver  about  15,000  per  hour  of  an 
eight-page  newspaper  of  fifty  inches  square ; 
or  it  will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold,  and  paste  a 
cover  of  four  pages  on  a  twenty-four  page 
paper  at  the  speed  of  7000  per  hoar. 


The  "  Hoe"  web  perfecting  press  is  one  of 
the  lately  established  and  saceossful  candi- 
dates for  public  favor.  The  paper  is  print- 
ed Irom  a  roll  containing  a  length  of  over 
f  «r  miles  and  a  half,  equal  to  10,000  papers. 
The  machine  has  three  pairs  of  cylinders 
geared  together.  A  roll,  having  been  pre- 
vionsly  damped,  is  lifted  into  place  by  a 
small  crane,  and  the  paper  from  it  passes 
lietween  the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  the  cir- 
cumferences of  each  of  which  are  just  equal 
to  the  required  length  of  the  sheet.  One  of 
these  cylinders  has  its  periphery  covered 
with  stereotype  plates  of  the  matter  to  he 
printed,  and  is  supplied  in  the  usual  manner 
with  an  ink  fountain  and  distributing  roll- 
ers, which,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  apply 
the  ink  tfl  the  stereotype  forms.  The  other 
cyhnder  is  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  as 
they  revolve  together,  with  the  p.iper  be- 
tween them,  they  print  its  first  side.  The 
paper  then  passes  on  between  the  second 
pair  of  cylinders,  and  presents  its  blank  side 
to  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  secoud  type 
cylinder.  It  next  passes  to  the  cutting  cyl- 
inders, the  periphery  of  one  of  which  has  a 
vibrating  and  projecting  knife  that  at  each 
revolution  enters  a  groove  in  the  opposite 
cylinder  and  severs  a  sheet  from  the  roll. 
The  sheets  are  successively  conveyed  by  two 
series  of  endless  tapes  to  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, which  retains  them  until  sis  (or  any 
desired  number)  are  collected  upon  it,  when 
they  are  delivered  in  a  body  to  the  sheet 
flyer.  A  circular  cutter  cuts  the  double 
sheets  into  single  copies, 

A  counter  is  attached  which  shows  the 
number  of  sheets  printed.  The  machine  oc- 
cupies a  spaee  of  about  twenty  feet  long,  six 
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feet  wide,  and  seven  feet 
high,  and  deUvers  12,000  to 
15,000  perfected  sheeta  per 

TbeKc  machines  have  a 
reputation  on  both  Bidea  of 
the  Atlantic,  heing  naed  hy 
the  London  Lloydif  Ames, 
Standard,  and  Telegraph, 
■while  five  of  them  ire  now- 
building  for  offleea  in  the 
United  States  and  two  for 
Australia. 


3  IKACHr«TE9 

As  an  improvement  oc 
cnts  in  one  of  the  maehmcs 
of  a,  series,  every  other  one 
has  to  mend  its  pi«e  to 
keep  np.  So  we  found  it 
with  the  ginning  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving  of  fibre ;  so  it  was  with  the  smelt 
ing,  puddling,  rolling,  forging,  turning  and 
planing  of  iron ;  one  improvement  hegats 
another,  and  a  halting  memher  of  a  aenes 
which  retards  the  speed  becomes  the  ohjLct 
of  90  much  solicitniie  that  it  shall  go  liard 
but  ho  ere  long  outstrip  his  brethren  in  the 

Machines  for  folding  neivspapers  and 
sheets  for  hooks  follow  naturally  in  the 
wake  of  the  presses.  They  are  made  of 
various  kinds  for  octavo,  16mo,  and  32mo; 
also  for  folding  12mo,  cutting  off,  pasting, 
and  inserting  the  inset ;  in  some  cases  pla- 
cing it  in  ft  cover,  and  douhUng  it  up  into 
compact  shape  for  the  mail  wrapper. 

The  hook-folding  machine  Ulustrated  is 
for  octavo  work,  sisteen  pages  on  a  sheet, 
eight  pages  on  a  aide. 

The  sheet  is  placed  on  the  table  so  that 
two  register  points  pass  through  two  holes 
in  the  sheet  previoualy  ma^e  on  the  print- 
ing-press. The  folder  comes  down  upon  the 
folding  edge,  the  pins  give  way,  and  the 
sheet  passes,  doubled  edge  first,  between  a 
pair  of  rollers,  which  compress  it ;  tapes  de- 
liver it  to  a  second  table  beneath,  where  a 
second  and  a  third  folder  act  upon  it  in  turn, 
and  it  is  delivered  into  a  trough  at  tho  rate 
of  1500  per  hour. 

With  12mo  work  imposed  in  two  parts  of 
sixteen  andoiglit  pages  respectively,  the  ma- 
chine cuts  them  apart,  and  folds  the  larger 


part  hke  an  octavo ;  the  smaller  folds  but 
once,  and  is  then  "  inset"  into  the  octavo 
portion  which  forms  the  "  outset." 

The  two-sheet  folder  and  paster,  for  lat^ 
twenty  tour-page  periodicals,  folds  one  sheet 
ot  sixteen  pages,  30i  by  45i  inches,  insetting 
tho  eight  pages  within  the  sisteen,  and  past- 
ing and  trimming  all,  dehvering  a  complete 
copy  of  twenty-four  pages  ready  to  read  at 
the  rate  of  1200  per  hour.  It  will  fold  eight 
pages  alone,  sixteen  pages  alone,  with  or 
without  pasting  or  trimming,  or  will  fold, 
paste,  and  trim  the  eight  pages,  insetting 
without  pasting  them  in. 

Machines  of  this  general  character  are 
alao  made  for  folding,  pasting,  and  trim- 
ming, or  for  folding,  paating,  trimming  all 
around,  and  putting  on  a  cover  of  different- 
colored  paper.  The  ChrieUan  Union  is  fold- 
ed, inset,  and  covered  in  this  manner,  four 
of  these  machines  being  attached  to  a  four- 
cylinder  "  Hoe"  press. 

ADDHESSIXG  MACeiNEa. 

Addressing  machines  are  of  two  general 
kinds ;  one  cuts  the  addresses  from  printed 
and  gummed  strips  and  attaches  them  to 
the  paper.  The  Dick  machine  works  in  this 
way. 

The  other  mode  is  to  set  up  the  addrcssea 
in  a  galley,  and  bring  them  successively  to 
a  spot  at  which  the  enveloped  papers  are 
consecutively  presented. 

The  machine  illustrated  is  one  of  many  of 
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the  latter  claaa.  It  prints  with  ink  on  the 
papers  or  wrappers  at  the  rate  of  3000  per 
hour.  'JTie  names  ore  set  np  in  long  narrow 
galleys  holding  fifty  or  seventy-five  each, 
and  after  inking  ivitli  a  hand-roller,  these 
are  placed  aneeeasively  in  the  channel  of  the 
table,  and  are  pushed  along  by  the  apparatus 
tiU  each  name  in  turn  has  come  under  the 
impression  lever,  which  is  worked  hy  the 
treadle.  The  motion  of  the  galley  is  anto- 
matio,  and  the  machine  indicates  a  change 
of  post-office  by  the  stroke  of  a  bell,  so  that 
the  papers  may  be  thrown  into  separate 
piles  to  be  bundled  for  mailing. 

The  "Forsaith"  addressing  macMno  also 
operates  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

PMNTISG   FOR  TlIE   BLISO. 

Theart  of  printing  in  raised  letters  wliich 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  origi- 
nated and  has  been  developed  within  the 
century.  The  first  auccessM  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  made  at  Paris  in  1784  by  the 
Abbs  Valentin  HaUy,  who  in  the  same  year 
founded  "L'lnstitntion  Koyale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles,"  the  first  institution  ever  estab- 
lished for  the  instmction  of  the  blind. 

Various  systems  of  forming  the  embossed 
oharaEters  have  since  been  introdnced,  which 
may  be  divided  intc  two  classes— the  arU- 
trarn,  arranged  exclusively  with  reference  to 
the  supposed  greater  facility  with  which 
their  forms  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
touch,  no  attempt  being  made  to  imitate  or- 
dinary printing;  and  the  alphabetical,  in 
which  the  letters  resemble  those  ordinarily 
employed. 

Prominent  among  the  first  are  those  of 
Lucas,  Frfere,  Moon,  Braille,  and  Carton. 
Lucas's  system  is  composed  of  a  series  of 


dots,  curves,  and  straight  lines,  each  of 
which  represents  a  letter,  distinguishable 
by  its  form  or  the  position  in  which  it  is  set. 
Many  contractions  and  abbreviations  are 
employed,  and  though  it  is  claimed  to  be 
easily  read  by  the  touch,  its  bulk  and  the 
flrequent  ambiguities  arising  ftom  the  pecul- 
iar system  of  abbreviations  are  objection- 
able. Thirty-six  volumes  are  required  to 
contain  the  Scriptures,  which  in  the  Amer- 
lean  lower-ease  alphabet  are  comprised  in 

Frfere's  system  is  phonetic,  thirty-six  char- 
acters being  employed,  each  representing  a 
simple  soimd. 

Moon,  himself  abhnd  man, represents  the 
letters  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  by  charac- 
ters, each  composed  of  but  one  or  two  lines. 
The  printing  is  read  alternately  ftom  left  to 
right  and  firan  right  to  left. 

Braille's  system  is  that  generally  employed 
in  France ;  the  letters  are  formed  by  combi- 
nations of  dots  varying  in  number  from  one 
to  six, 

Carton's  system  also  employs  dots,  but 
arranged  to  mure  nearly  resemble  the  letters 
of  the  Eoman  alphabet 

Among  those  known  as  alphabetical  are — 

The  French,  a  combination  of  lower-case 
and  capitals. 

Alston's,  English,  has  modified  Eoman  cap- 

Friedlander's,  American,  Eoman  capitals 
of  the  kind  known  as  block  letters. 

That  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  principal  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, employs  an  angular  form  of  lower- 
case for  all  the  letters  except  G  and  J,  which 
are  capitals.  This  character  is  used  at  most 
of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and 
many  valuable  works  have  been  printed  in  it. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Kueass,  of  Philadelphia,  himself 
a  blind  man  and  a  publisher  of  works  for 
the  blind,  employs  lower-case  like  that  of 
Dr.  Howe  and  block  capitals,  under  the  title 
of  "  Kneass's  improved  combined  letter." 

KSORAYING. 

The  early  history  of  engraving  concerns 
the  inscriptions  on  stones;  the  "iron  pen," 
and  inlaid  "  leaden  letters"  in  the  rock,  re- 
ferred to  by  Job,  if  that  be  a  fair  under, 
standing  of  the  paas^e.  Contemporary 
with  this  are  the  carved  and  lettered  obe- 
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lisks  of  Egypt,  the  tablets  of  Assyria  and 
Etruria,  tlie  engraved  gems  in  the  breast- 
phite  of  Aaron,  perhaps  the  leadon  plates 
inscribed  with  Heaioil'e  "  works  and  days," 
n-liich  were  so  long  preserved  at  the  fonnt- 
ain  of  Hehcon,  in  Bojotia,  aa  recorded  by 
Fausauiaa. 

From  inscriptions  the  Greeks  proceeded 
to  engraYiug  maps  on  metallic  plates ;  and 
the  brass  plates  containing  the  Roman  laws 
■were  complete  enough  for  printing,  bnt  it 
does  not  seem  t*  have  been  thought  of.  The 
history  of  engraving  is  the  history  of  print- 
ing ;  bnt  we  must  not  repeat  it  here. 

The  art  of  engra^-ing  is  natnrally  divis- 
ible into  three  orders — metal,  wood,  stone; 
the  latter  better  known  as  lithography,  and 
considered  separately. 

Engraving  on  metallic  plates  originated 
with  chasers  and  inlajers.  It  can  not  bat 
be  that  such  artists  took  proof  in  dirty  oO 
on  rag  or  leather,  bnt  no  impression  of  in- 
trinsic value  was  had  nntil  the  time  of  Fini- 
guerra,  a  Florentine  artist,  in  1440.  Euclid 
was  printed  with  diagrams  on  copper  in  1482. 
The  copper-plate  press  was  invented  in  1545. 
Etching  on  copper  by  means  of  aqnafortia 
was  invented  by  F.  Mazzuoli,  or  Palmegiani, 
iu  1532 ;  mezzotint  engraving  by  Von  Siegen 
in  1643 ;  improved  by  Prince  Enpert,  1648, 
and  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1663. 

Stipple  engraving — also  called  "chalt  en- 
graving," from  the  resemblance  of  the  work 
to  crayon  drawing — was  invented  by  Jacob 
Baylaert  in  London  in  1769;  engraving  on 
steel  as  a  substitute  for  copper,  by  Jacob 
Perkins,  of  Philadelphia  in  1819 

The  piesent  centnrj  has  not  dnvised  mnoh 
that  IS  new  except  the  mhug  machine  b\ 
Wdson  Lowry 

Plate  engraving  flonnshed  m  England 
from  1*W  to  1850  but  photography  ind  li 
thographv  hive  gradn'illy  pushed  it  aside 
Since  which  the  skill  has  decayed  and  the 
demand  fjllen  off  Until  this  decadence 
persfU'  of  average  taste  would  ilaim  thit 
though  our  piedecesBora  esrcelled  m  rude 
vigor  oni  esecntion  was  as  good  as  thit 
of  the  eiiher  mi^teT'^  ind  o  ir  effects  bet 
ter  the  connoisseura  in  the  inti  lue  to  the 
conti'irvnotwithstanding  Norwill  it  niil 
for  such  to  quote  Giffi.  rd  s  sarcasn 
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Wood-engraving  originated  in  China,  as 
we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  before ;  its 
first  uses  in  Europe  were  in  ornamenting 
paper  and  fabrics,  afterward  for  making 
playing-cards. 

The  earliest  known  wood-cut  with  a  date 
—the  St.  Christopher  of  1423— is  in  the  Al- 
thorpe  Library,  England,  which,  it  may  be 
stated  in  passing,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able single  volume  in  the  world,  an  edition 
of  Boccaccio  printed  at  Venice  by  Valdarfer 
in  1474,  of  which  no  other  perfect  copy 
is  known.  It  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Eos- 
burgh's  sale  in  1812  for  £1260.  The  art 
of  wood-engraving  was  much  improved  by 
DUrer,  1471-1528;  by  Bewick,  1789.  It  has 
gone  on  improving  ever  since,  by  fits  and 
starts,  bnt  always  onward.  The  great  use 
made  of  it  by  the  lUmtraM  Lmtdoit  Neim  is 
an  era;  its  advance  over  tba Feitni/ Eneyelo- 
pedia  affords  a  good  means  of  jndging  the 
rat«  of  progress.  Our  best  illustrated  peri- 
odicals and  books  are  triumphs  of  the  art. 

IITHOGRAPHY. 

The  art  of  engraving  or  drawing  on  stone, 
so  that  printed  copies  may  be  obtained  there- 
itom  in  the  press,  originated  with  Alois  Sene- 
felder,  of  Munich,  1796-1800.  The  invention 
was  not  a  mere  accident,  as  recounted  in  the 
common  myth  of  an  absent-minded  man, 
a  piece  of  limestone,  and  a  waiting  washer- 
woman, but  was  the  result  of  earnest,  per- 
sistent, and  intelligent  work  directed  to  an 
object  kept  steadily  in  view. 

The  stone  used  for  hthographic  work  is  a 
compict  sedinientarv  limp  tone  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  hi  ush  „  1  r  i\lu  h  comes  from 
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the  Solenliofen  quarrios  in  Bavaria,  It  ia 
grounil  Ijy  moving  one  stone  upon  another 
with  sand  between  them,  and  then  polished 
with  pmnic«.Btone. 

Upon  the  atone  thus  prepared  the  design 
may  be  produced  in  font  ways : 

1.  It  may  be  done  witli  a  fluid,  watery 

2.  With  a  solid  crayon. 

3.  By  a  transfer  from  an  inky  design  on 
paper. 

4.  By  engraving  with  an  etching  point. 

1,  The  inJ!  ia  essentially  a  soluble  soap  col- 
ored with  lamp-black,  applied  with  a  pen  or 
haJr-pencU.  The  stone  ia  then,  etched  with 
a  weak  acidulous  solution,  decomposing  the 
soap,  combining  with  its  alkali,  and  setting 
free  the  fatty  acid  iu  contact  with  the  par- 
ticles of  carbonate  of  hme  of  which  the 
Btone  consists,  forming  an  insoluble  lime 
soap  which  no  washing  or  rubbing  can  re- 
move and  no  fatty  matter  can  penetrate. 
The  stone  is  then  flooded  with  gum-arabic 
water  to  incapacitate  the  clear  parts  from 
receiving  ink  when  wetted.  The  stone  is 
now  placed  in  the  press  and  made  ready. 
With  a  sponge  and  abundance  of  water  ex- 
cess of  gum  is  washed  ofii  and,  while  still 
wet,  the  drawing  is  viaslied  out  with  turpen- 
tine applied  with  a  rag.  This  appears  to  ob- 
literate every  thing,  but  a  close  inspection 
shows  the  work  as  a  pale  white  design  on  the 
face  of  the  stone.  The  stone  is  now  rolled 
up  by  passing  a  roller  chained  with  printing- 
ink  over  its  face,  which  is  still  damp;  the 
greasy  ink  adheres  to  the  white  design,  while 
the  clear  gtumned  damp  fa«e  takes  no  ink. 
A  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it,  the  tympan 
closed,  and  the  stone  pulled  through.  The 
operations  of  damping,  inking,  and  printing 
are  tJien  repeated  in  succession. 

2.  The  work  by  liihographie  crayon  is  upon 
a  grained  stone,  the  surface  of  which  is  even- 
ly roughened  by  grinding  with  very  sharp 
and  even  sand  of  a  grade  aoEording  to  the 
fineness  of  grain  required.  The  crayon  is  of 
soap,  was,  and  tallow,  and  it  is  used  on  the 
stone  as  a  drawing  chalk  is  upon  rough 
Whatman  paper.  The  subsequent  processes 
in  preparing  the  stone  are  the  same  as  those 
before  described.  The  process  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  much  arristic  taste  and  display, 
the  broken  surface  of  the  stone  preventing 
the  continuity  of  the  lines,  whose  depth  of 


color  will  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
crayon  upon  the  rasping  surface. 

3.  The  tranefer  method  consists  in  placing 
the  design  on  paper  and  then  transferring  it 
to  the  stone.  The  writing,  for  instance,  is 
done  on  ordinary  sized  paper,  but  preferably 
on  pai*r  prepared  with  a  coating  of  gela- 
tine, which  may  be  colored  with  gamboge. 
The  written  sheet  ia  damped,  laid  face  down 
on  the  stone,  and  pulled  through.  The  ink 
adheres  to  the  stone,  which  is  treated  as  be- 

4.  The  entiruc'mg  method  differs  from  the 
preceding.  Thesurfacoof  the  atone  is  treat- 
ed with  gum-arabic  water,  which,  when  dry, 
is  colored  to  allow  the  succeeding  work  to 
show.  The  design  is  then  scratched  in  with 
needles  or  diamond  points,  and  the  face  of 
the  stone  flooded  with  oil,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  stone  where  the  etching  points  have 
laid  it  bare.  The  coloring  matter  and  ex- 
cess of  gum  are  washed  off,  and  the  lines 
are  tilled  with  ink,  the  gum  protecting  the 
clean  surface.  The  paper  is  laid  on,  and  the 
stone  pulled  through  the  press,  the  sheet 
lifting  the  ink  out  of  the  lines.  It  is  not 
usual  to  print  from  the  engraved  stone,  but 
to  transfer  an  impression  therefrom  to  an- 
other one  and  print  in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  art ; 
a  tint  is  rubbed  oa  dry,  and  distributed  or 
rubbed  off  according  to  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  design ;  by  another  mode  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  solution  of  asphalt  and 
crayon,  and  scraped  off  for  the  lights.  The 
list  might  be  much  extended. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  all 
lithographic  printing  baa  been  upon  hand- 
presses,  but  lately  a  succesaful  lithographio 
printing-machine  has  been  made.  Hoe's 
machine  is  a  stop-cylinder  press,  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  cylinder  comes  to  a  stop  pend- 
ing the  adjustment  of  the  sheet.  The  pa- 
per is  fed  to  grippers  on  the  cylinder  from 
the  inclined  table  above.  The  traveling 
bed  on  which  the  stone  rests  ia  drawn  un- 
der the  cylinder  by  a  crank  and  connecting 
rod  from  the  end  of  the  frame  below,  and 
the  cylinder,  after  being  thrown  into  gear, 
is  rotated  at  the  same  time  (carrying  the 
sheet  with  it)  by  a  ra«k  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  bed.  At  the  end  of  the  stroke 
the  cylinder  goes  out  of  gear,  and  remains 
stationary  and  locked  during  the  return  of 
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the  bed  and  stone,  the  latter  passing  nnder 
a  cnt-awajf  part  of  the  cylinder  so  as  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  it.  In  place  i.  f  a  tym 
pan  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thin 
mbher  bl-inket  The  inking  of  the  stone  is 
efiected  hy  pirallel  rollers  (from  three  to 
six)  m  front  of  the  olmder,  upon  which 
are  heavy  riding  rollers  of  iron,  the  Iatt*r 
hemg  made  to  vibrate  laterally  to  aid  the 
distribution  of  the  inh  These  inkmg-roll- 
ers  are  covered  with  leather,  like  the  ordi- 
nary hand-rollers  for  lithographic  printing ; 
they  receive  their  ink  from  a  table  which 
travels  with  the  bed,  and  are  driven  by  a 
rack  or  friction  pieces  on  the  sides  of  the 
bed.  The  ink  is  fed  to  the  table  from  a 
fountain  at  the  end  of  the  press  and  dia 
tributed  by  a  nnmber  of  ohlique-lying  roll 
era,  also  covered  with  leatl  er  The  auto- 
matic damping  arrangement  is  at  the  lack 
of  the  cylinder.  It  consists  of  a  shallow 
trough  containing  water,  partially  immerse  I 
in  which  a  cylinder  of  wood  la  made  slowly 
to  revolve.  An  absorbent  r  lUei  is  I  el  1  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  this  roller  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  required  upon  the  atone 
after  which  it  carries  its  increiao  of  moist 
nre  over  to  a  heavy  riding  roller  wh  ch 
again  gives  it  np  to  two  damping  tollers 
covered  with  linen,  which  traverse  the  atone 
aa  it  passes  beneath  them  juat  before  it 
meets  the  inking-roUera  near  the  cylinder 
the  feed  of  water  admits  of  i^Jistment  as 
to  quantity  whUe  the  press  la  in  motion 


The  prossure  in  this  press  is  adjusted  by 
means  of  bntting  screws,  which  lift  or  lower 
the  bed  m  the  traveling  carriage ;  these 
screws  are  turned  by  a  key  from  above. 
When  the  sheet  is  printed  it  is  conveyed  by 
an  intermediate  cylinder  provided  with  grip- 
pers  to  the  fly  at  the  end  of  the  press,  and 
there  deposited,  face  up,  on  the  pile  of  print- 
ed work. 

This  press,  though  by  no  means  identical 
with  European  machines  of  the  same  class, 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  essential  features  of  them  all. 

The  introduction  of  the  lithographic  pow- 
er press  has  totally  remodeled  the  litho- 
graphic trade  throughout  the  world  within 
the  short  period  of  six  years  (1868-74),  in- 
creasing the  possible  production  about  ten- 
f<  Id  It  has  lowered  the  coat  of,  and  in 
fact  rendered  possible,  large  editiona  from 
atone  which  in  former  times  found  their 
way  to  the  type  press,  with  very  inferior  re- 
sults By  this  change  the  general  public 
have  profited  largely. 

Chromo-lithography,  the  highest  develop- 
ment nf  the  lithographic  art,  differs  only 
from  the  ordinary  processes  in  the  imposi- 
tita  of  a  number  of  impressions  in  different 
colirs  from  as  many  different  stones  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper,  the  combination  of  colors 
making  i  finished  picture.  An  outline  draw- 
ing IS  trinsferred  to  each  stone  required  to 
complete  the  picture,  so  as  to  secure  exact- 
ness m  the  co-relation  of  all  parts  on  each 
stone      Upon  these  stones  the  artist  draws 
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the  different  tints  and  colors,  tlie  nnmT)er 
varying  with  tlic  cliaracter  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Prang's  famous  chromo,  "Family  Scene 
in  Pompeii,"  occnpied  fi>rty-three  atones. 
An  artist  must  have  a  high  degree  of  sliill 
in  drawing,  a  fine  feeling  for  and  thorough 
linowledge  of  color,  and  must  be  able  to  tell 
what  uiiiubcr  of  stones  will  be  required, 
what  tlie  order  of  tlie  tints  and  colors,  what 
effect  oue  tint  wUl  have  upon  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  Careful  register  is  required,  so 
that  each  color  may  fall  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  picture. 

Senefelder  died  in  1834,  Every  phase  of 
the  lithograpliic  art  described  in  the  fore- 
going was  indicated,  originated,  or  practiced 
by  him.  The  development  and  perfection  of 
the  present  day,  in  every  branch  of  his  great 
invention,  would  gratify  and  astonish  him 
infinitely.  He  would  gaze  in  amazement  at 
the  lithographic  power-press  printing  thou- 
sands of  sheets  daily,  and  would  be  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  chromo  which 
he  would  confound  with  the  origiuaJ  paint- 
ing, and  which  his  art  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.  All  this  he  would 
readily  comprehend ;  ji^otolithography  alone 
would  be  to  him  a  mystery  and  a  revelation. 


The  art  of  photography  is  entirely  em- 
braced within  the  century.  The  solitary 
fact  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  known  to 
the  world  previous  to  1776,  was  that  JiorU' 
siJwi-  (fused  chloride  of  silver)  is  blackened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  now 
known  that  many  bodies  are  photo-chemio- 
ally  sensitive  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree, 
but  some  of  the  salts  of  silver  and  chromic 
acid  in  conjunction  with  organic  matter  are 
pre-eminently  so,  and  are  used  practicaUy 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Scheele  in  1777  drew  attention  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  violet  and  blae  rays  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  spectnmi ;  andEitterin 
1801  proved  the  existence  of  dark  rays  be- 
yond the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum 
by  the  power  they  possessed  of  blackening 
chloride  of  silver.  Wollaston  experimented 
upon  gum-gnaiacum.  Wedgwood,  previous 
to  1803,  was  the  first  to  produce  a  photo- 
graph, in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ; 
this  was  a  negative  of  an  engraving  which 
was  laid  over  a  slieet  of  paper  moistened 


with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Such  a 
picture  had  to  be  carefuDy  preserved  from 
daylight,  or  the  whole  surface  would  black- 
en. Neither  Wedgwood,  nor  Davy,  who  ac- 
companied with  observations  the  memoran- 
dum of  Wedgwood  to  the  Royal  Society, 
devised  any  mode  of  fixing  the  image. 

From  1814  to  1827  Joseph  Niedphore 
Niepce,  of  Chalons  on  the  Safiue,  experi- 
mented  on  the  subject,  lu  the  latter  year 
he  communicated  his  process.  He  coated  a 
plate  of  metal  or  glass  with  a  varnish  of  as- 
phaltum  dissolved  in  oO  of  lavender,  and  ex- 
posed it  under  an  engraving  or  in  a  camera ; 
the  sunlight  so  affected  the  bitumen  that 
the  parts  corresponding  to  the  white  por- 
tions of  the  picture  or  image  remained  npon 
the  plate  when  those  not  exposed  to  light 
were  subsequently  dissolved  by  oil  of  bitu- 
men and  washed  away.  This  was  a  pei-ma- 
neut  negative  picture.  In  18^9  Kiepce  as- 
sociated himself  with  Dagaerre. 

In  1834  Fox  Talbot  commenced  his  inves- 
tigations, and  in  January,  1839,  announced 
his  calotjipe  process.  He  prepared  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  iodide  of  sUeer,  dried  it,  and 
just  before  use  covered  the  surface  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  siher  and  jjnHic  aud,  and 
dried  it  again.  Exposure  in  the  camera 
produced  no  visible  effect,  but  the  litent 
image  was  deretqped  by  a  ro-application  of 
the  gallo-nitrate,  and  finally  ^jred  b\  biomide 
o/yofoseiuni,  washed  and  dried.  Ane|'ati\e 
BO  obtained  was  laid  over  a  sensitized  paper, 
and  thns  a  positice  print  was  obtained.  This 
was  a  wonderful  advance. 

In  the  same  month,  January,  1839,  Da- 
guerre's  invention  was  announced,  but  was 
not  described  till  July  of  that  year.  In  the 
dagaerreolype,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
the  inventor  a  household  word,  aud  flimish- 
ed  a  test  of  skiU  in  all  the  spelling  schools 
of  the  United  States,  polished  silver-surfaced 
plates  are  coat«d  with  iodide  of  silver  by 
exposure  to  the  fiimes  of  di-y  iodine,  then 
exposed  in  the  camera,  and  the  latent  image 
develoxied  by  mereurial  futaes,  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  iodide  of  silver  in  quanti- 
ties proportional  to  the  actinic  action.  The 
picture  is  fixed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which 
prevents  farther  change  by  light. 

Goddard  in  1839  introduced  the  use  of 
bromine  vaiKir  conjointly  with  that  of  iodine 
in  sensitizing  the  silver  surface. 
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The  a<iJit;ou  of  ohlonne  ina  ^^v  Cliudet 
in  1840,  M.  Fizeau  applied  the  goiution  of 
50M,  which  combined  witli  the  finely  divided 
mercury,  and  in  part  replaced  it. 

In  1849  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  coated 
glass  ■with  albumt^,  and  treated  it  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  to  sensitize  and  coagulate  it. 
The  film  liardened  in  dryiug  and  furnished 
a  negative  &om  which  pictures  might  be 
printed  by  light. 

The  collodiiya  process,  by  Scott  Archer,  of 
London,  was  one  of  tht,  most  remarkable 
in%entiun8  of  the  series,  and  haa  made  pho- 
tography the  most  import'iut  art  indnatry 
of  the  world      A  plate  of  glnsa  ts  cleinfid 
floated  with  collodion,  sensitized  Tfith  io- 
dides and  bromide>",  usually  of  potassium 
It  IS  then  plunged  m  a  solution  of  nittdte 
of  silver      Metallic  siliet  takes  the  place 
of  the  potassium,  and  torms  insoluble  10 
dide   and  bromide   of  ailier   m   the   film, 
which  assumes  a  mdky  appearance      The 
plate  IB  exposed  m  the  camera,  and  the 
latent  image  developed  by  an  aqueous  boIu 
tion  of  protosnlphftte  of  iron  the  picture 
gradually  emergmg  by  a  dark  deposit 
forming  upon  those  plates  where  the 
light  has  acttd,  the  density  of  this  de 
posit  being  directly  proportional  to  the     1 
energy  of  the  chemical  rays     When  luf 
fioiently  developed,  the  plate  is  waihed    ' 
with  water,  and  fixed  by  washing  away 
the  free  silver  salt  by  a  solvent,  buch  is 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  or  hyposul 
phite  of  soda     This  remoies  the  milk> 
character  of  the  film,  and  leaves  the  \m 
ture  apparently  re'stmg  on  bare  glass 

To  produce  poaitiee  photographs  prwl 
iVom  such  a  negative  a  sensitized  sli!'<  t 
of  paper  is  placed  beneath  the  negatm 
and  exposed  to  the  Huns  rays  Theli(;ht 
passes  through  the  negative  m  quantity 
dependiug  upon  the  tran-spareniy  of  it'j 
several  parts,  and  produces  a  proportion 
ate  darkening  of  the  silver  salts  in  the 


albuminous  surface  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
IS  now  washed  to  remove  the  unaltered  ni- 
tratp  loned  by  a  salt  of  gold,/j:«i  by  hypo- 
sulpliite  of  soda,  washed,  dried,  mounted, 
and  glazed. 

The  »6tar  camera  is  nsed  for  mating  en- 
laired  prints  from  a  negative,  a  is  an  ad- 
justable portion,  having  a  central  aperture 
at  which  the  negative  is  exposed  to  the  rays 
eutenng  at  the  window,  6  ;  e  is  the  lens ;  d 
the  board  for  the  paper  enlargement. 

Space  can  not  be  spared  for  even  the  reci- 
tation of  the  names  of  the  various  procesaea 
which  have  from  time  to  time  lieen  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  Some  of  these 
were  invented  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  and 
have  been  long  superseded  by  more  perfect 
methods ;  others  yet  survive  for  certain 
purposes. 

Tlie  ambrolype  is  a  thin  collodion  negative 
on  glass  made  by  a  short  esposuie,  and  de- 
veloped so  as  to  produce  as  ^  hite  a  deposit 
as  possible  on  the  liglits  Such  a  picture  la 
not  looked  tt  by  transmitted  bght,  nor  1^  it 
valuable  as  a  negative,  it  is  to  be  backed 
np  with  a  black  suiface,  generally  a  black 
varnish,  and  regarded  by  reflected  light  only 
Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  aa  a 
positive,  the  deposit  reflecting  and  the  black 
backing  absorbing  the  light  Pictures  of 
this  kiud  are  rapidlj  made,  and  finished  di- 
rect from  the  camera,  aa  is  the  caae  with  the 
daguerreotype  while  the  cost  is  very  much 
lest      They  arc,  bowiin    \ii\   infuior  to 
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good  positiYes  on  paper,  and  had  to  make 
nay  for  the  latter  as  the  negative  process 
improved. 

Ambrotypes  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
now,  but  ferrotjipes,  or  iiniypet,  as  they  ai'e 
sometimes  called,  are  produced  by  a  per- 
fectly aualogons  process,  the  substantial 
difference  being  tbat  the  collodion  picture 
is  made  directly  upon  a  tliin  iron  plate  cov- 
ered with  a,  black  enamel  or  lacquer,  which 
protects  both  its  snrfaces  &om  the  action 
of  the  negative  bath,  and  acts  the  part  of 
tlie  black  backing  nsed  in  the  aubrotype, 

Fen-olgpes  are  still  in  vogue,  the  quickness 
with  which  they  can  be  produced  and  their 
exceedingly  amall  cost  making  them  popu- 
lar with  the  public.  Cameras  provided  with 
a  large  nnmber  of  lenaea  are  employed  in 
their  productiou. 

The  trouble  and  difficulty  in  the  efficient 
working  of  collodion  negatives  ont-of  donrs 
created  a  desire  for  a  means  of  pre  er  lug  i 
collodion  plate  in  a  sensitive  coud  t  on  so  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  coat  sens  t  ze 
and  develop  the  plate  where  the  landscape 
is  taken.  Accordingly  a  nnmber  of  preserv 
ative  and  dry-plate  processes  ha  e  been  in 
vented.  No  dry  process,  however  g  ei  re 
suits  faUy  equal  in  quality  to  the  vorktr  n 
wet  plates,  but  they  offer  other  1 1  autages 
which  can  not  be  ignored. 

The  stereoscopic  camera  used  for  field 
work  has  an  arrangement  for  inst  mtaneona 
exposure  of  the  two  lenses,  which  idmit 
peneds  of  beams  to  the  plates  in  the  binary 
chamber  bhutter?  are  placed  m  front  of 
each  tube,  so  arranged  thit  by  touching  a 
spring  the>  ire  simultineously  rotattd 
bringing  lor  au  loslaut 


each  shutter  in  correspondence  with  the 
tube,  aiUnitting  rays  of  light  fi'oni  the  object 
to  the  sensitized  surfaces  in  the  interior. 

The  first  daguerreotype  portrait  from  life 
was  taken  by  Professor  John  W.  Draper,  of 
New  York,  in  1839.  An  announcement  of  it 
was  made  in  the  Loiidan  and  Edinburgh  Phil- 
OMphicat  Magazine  in  March,  1840.  A  full 
account  of  the  operation  was  aubseqneutly 
published  in  the  same  journal.  Me  also 
took  the  first  daguerreotype  view  in  Ameri- 
ca, a  view  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
irom  a  window  of  the  New  York  University. 
In  his  laboratory  Professor  Morse  learned 
the  art. 

Daguerre  made  an  unsuccesafiil  attempt 
to  photograph  the  moon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper 
succeeded  in  1840  in  obtaining  a  photo- 
graph of  the  moon  on  a  silver  plate  with  a 
telescope  of  five  inches  aperture.  He  pre- 
sented spp  'mens  to  the  New  York  Ly  eum 
of  Nat  Ml  H  toiy  n  1M4U  Professor  G  P 
Bond  ol  CamI  dge  Missi  hu^  tts  mide 
phot  gnphs  of  the  moon  n  18  0  w  th  the 
Caml  nd^e  refra  t  r  of  tfteen  lu  hea  aper 
tnro  Many  others  folIoweL  Mr  Euther 
lords  photograihi  of  the  moon  are  t 
es  client  Mr  D  i  e  in  EufeUu  1  u  t 
also  1  e  ment  oued. 

PeoTOLlTHO      .APH^ 

Pholol  II  ograj  Aj/  s  a  mode  of  produc  ng 
by  photOora]hc  metns  desgns  on  stone 
from  which  unpreasions  may  be  obtained  m 
the  ordinary  lithographic  press. 

The  first  attempts  in  this  line  were  by 
Dixon,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Lewis,  of  Dublin, 
in  1841 ;  they  were  followed  by  several  in- 
ventors in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome. 

Their  experiments  were  with  resins  di- 
rectly upon  atone.  Joseph  Dison,  1854,  was 
the  first  to  use  organic  matter  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  upon  stone  to  produce  a  pho- 
tolithograph.  Poitevin  was  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  biehromated  organic 
matter  altered  by  light  took  the  greasy  ink 
from  the  roller.  No  great  measure  of  suc- 
cess was  attained  by  operations  with  resins 
and  directly  upon  stone.  The  various  gela- 
tine precesses  have  been  more  successfal. 
Without  ignoring  the  value  of  some  of  these, 
not  particularly  described  here,  it  wOl  bo 
well  for  brevity's  sake  to  describe  the  best 
process,  and  but  one, 
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J.  W.  Osl)ome  patented  in  Australia  Sep- 
tember 1, 1859,  and  in  the  United  States  June 
25, 1861,  a  transfer  process,  in  which  he  pre- 
pares a  sheet  of  paper  by  coating  one  side 
■with  a  mixture  of  albumen,  gelatine,  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  dries  it  in  the 
dark.  This  is  exposed  under  a,  negative, 
whereby  a  lisible  change  is  produced,  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  sheet,  due  to  the  salt 
of  chromium,  being  changed  to  a  chestnut- 
brown.  In  addition  to  this  visible  change, 
the  organic  matter  becomes  insoluble.  A 
coating  of  transfer-ink  is  now  applied  to  the 
whole  exposed  surface  by  passing  the  sheet 
through  the  press,  face  down,  upon  au  inked 
stone.  When  the  sheet  is  removed  the  pho- 
tographic picture  is  almost  invisible.  The 
sheet  is  then  floated,  ink  side  upward,  upon 
hot  water,  the  action  of  which  is  to  coagu- 
late the  albumen,  lenderiug  it  insoluble,  and 
to  swell  and  8oft«n  the  gelatine,  causing  the 
part  affected  by  hght  to  appear  depressed 
by  contrast.  The  sheet  of  paper  90  floated 
is  nest  placed  upon  a  slab,  and  the  superflu- 
ous ink  rubbed  off  by  a  wet  sponge.  This 
operation  develops  the  picture.  The  sheet 
is  then  washed,  dried,  and  transferred  to  the 
stone  in  the  usual  way.  The  coagulated  al- 
bumen forms  over  the  whole  surfare  of  the 
paper  a  continuous  film,  which  adheres 
strongly  to  the  etone  duriag  the  transfer 


process  preventing  any  shifting  ind  conse- 
quent doubhng  of  the  hues  This  for  all 
pract  cal  i  urposes  the  first  succe  f  1  photo 
1  thographi  process  and  ha«  1  een  used  m 
the  Ct  vn  Lauds  S  r  ey  Oflli-e  of  \  ictona 
s  nee  Septeml  er  lh59  n  the  publ  cat  on  of 
maps  Sul  stant  ally  the  same  process  la 
used  in  the  Or  Inance  Sur  ey  Oflice  of  En 
gland  The  dupl  cation  and  copy  ng  of 
drawings  for  the  United  States  Patent  of 
fice  has  be  n  for  some  years  performe  1  by 
th  8  process  wh  ch  n  accura  y  and  speed 
leaves  nothing  to  1  e  lesire  1 

The  coi  ymg  camera  emploved  m  mak  ng 
negatives  from  dr  t\  mgs  is  shown  n  tl  e 
fig  ire  The  camera  (conta  a  ng  the  nega 
t  e  plate)  and  the  plan  board  on  wh  ch  a 
tacked  Uie  drawing  to  be  copied,  are  adjust- 
able on  a  table,  which  is  tilted  on  its  truck 
to  give  the  drawing  a  good  presentation  to 
the  light.  The  focusing  is  done  by  a  thin 
metallic  belt,  giving  a  rapid  and  positive 
movement  on  either  side  of  the  problemat- 
ical focus.  The  table  is  always  brought  into 
a  horizontal  position  in  focusiug,  the  end  of 
the  camera  box  lieing  covered  by  a  hood, 
under  which  the  operator  stands.  So  placed, 
he  controls  the  positions  both  of  the  plan- 
board  and  the  lens,  and  has  the  ground  glass 
always  at  a  convenient  distance  itom  him. 
In  copying  at  or  near  full  scale  the  position 
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of  the  lens  affects  the  size  of  t!ie  picture, 
making  little  change  in  the  sharpness  of 
the  focna,  which  latter  operation  is  then 
done  with  the  plan-hoard.  When  a  large  re- 
duction is  required,  the  position  of  the  plan- 
board  affects  the  size,  and  the  focnaing  ia 
done  with  the  lens. 

MISCELIAIJEOD3  PHOTO  PROCESSES, 

Besides  the  processes  which  have  been 
described  nnder  the  titles  Plioiograjihy  and 
Fhotolifliogmph!/,  there  are  a  numhtr  ot  oth 
era  which  should  not  he  entirely  overl  joked 
The  processes  yet  remaining  to  be  stated 
depend  upon  the  use  nl  gelitine 

Mungo  Ponttin  in  1839  hrst  disco\  ered  the 
leusitiveness  to  hght  of  a  sheet  t  piier 
treated  with  biehconnte  of  j.otash  Bee 
qnerel  m  lft4(J  determined  that  the  sizing 
ot  the  piper  pliyed  in  important  pirt  in 
the  chinge  Fox  Tilbot  m  1S53  discoier 
ed  and  utihzed  the  uisoluhility  of  gelatine 
exposed  to  light  m  the  presence  of  a  bi- 
chromate DiB^oU  e  gelitine  in  hot  water 
add  to  the  solution  some  bichTomat«  of  pot- 
ash aad  di;  it;  the  compound  is  sensitive  to 
light  in  a  way  different  from  ordinary  pho- 
tograpliic  paper.  If  a  photographic  nega- 
tive on  glass  he  laid  over  a  sheet  of  this  pre- 
pared gelatine,  the  portions  shielded  from 
light  by  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  will 
dissolve  as  readily  as  before,  while  the  parts 
acted  on  by  light  will  form  a  tongh  tawny 
substance  unaffected  by  hot  water. 

From  this  point  the  gelatine  processes 
naturally  divide  into  two  groups. 

1,  The  first  group  includes  carbon  printing. 
Poif«viii,  in  1S55,  was  the  first  to  use  carbon 
combined  with  gelatine  as  a  vehicle,  avail- 
ing himself  of  its  insoluble  character  after 
exposure.  This  process  is  aa  follows :  Paper 
is  coated  with  a  compound  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  gelatine,  and  lamp-black  dissolved 
in  cold  water.  This  paper  is  dried  in  a  dark 
room,  exposed  beneath  a  negative,  and  the 
partfi  not  affected  by  the  actinic  action  of 
the  light  dissolved  off  by  Lot  water.  The 
resulting  picture  ia  a  positive  print  in  black 
and  white,  of  which  the  shades  are  produced 
by  the  carbon  of  the  lamp-black,  blackest 
where  the  light  acted  most  freely,  and  with 
all  the  varioue  shades  according  to  the  rela- 
tive translucency  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  negative.    Poitevin  subsequently  in- 


troduced a  process  for  carbon  printing  un- 
der a  positive.  Tlie  process  was  materially 
improved  by  Swanu  about  1861.  He  trans- 
ferred the  film,  after  exposure,  to  another 
surface  with  the  face  downward,  so  that  the 
dissolving  was  effected  from  its  back,  after 
which  it  was  retransferred  to  the  paper,  on 
which  it  remained. 

2.  The  picture  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  and  is  made 
(a)  to  produce  a  print  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred or  (6)  to  Her\  e  is  i  printing  matrix, 
from  which  impresaions  may  be  taken  by 
the  rd  nary  litli< ^raphu,  iieins;  or  (c)  to 
(Itim  an  impression  m  relief  which  may 
be  prmted  fiom  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
iress 

(u)  The  first  success  in  this  hne  resulted 
m  the  process  of  photolithography,  which 
hia  been  considered. 

(B)  Paul  Pretsch  in  1854  discovered  and 
utihzed  the  quality  which  a  sheet  of  bi- 
chromated gelatine  jKtssessed  of  not  swell- 
ing m  water  after  exposure  to  light.  Poite- 
vin, 1865,  was  the  first  to  recognize  tlie  fact 
that  bichromated  organic  matter  altered 
by  light  took  greasy  ink  from  the  roUer. 
Tessi^  dn  Motay  and  Mar&hfll,  in  1864,  were 
the  first  tfl  print  from  a  photographic  image 
on  bichromated  gelatine  as  from  a  litho- 
graphic stone. 

The  Albert-type,  named  from  Albert,  of  Mu- 
nich, the  autotype,  the  helioti/pe,  by  Edwards, 
now  worked  by  J.  R.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  and 
many  others  might  be  cited,  differing  in 
minor  respects.  Edwards,  in  the  lidiofype, 
produced  a  movable  film;  by  the  addition 
of  chrome-alum  to  the  gelatine  a  tough, 
tawny,  insolnl>le  sheet  is  formed,  capable 
of  standing  rough  usage,  and  yet  retaining 
its  property  of  being  acted  on  by  light  in 
the  presence  of  a  bichromate,  and  of  re- 
ceiving and  refusing  greasy  ink.  The  sheet 
is  exposed  under  a  negative,  mounted  on 
a  metallic  plate,  the  superfluous  chemicals 
washed  out,  and  then  printed  from  with  lith- 
ographic ink  on  an  ordinary  platen  printing- 
press,  being  damped  between  each  impres- 
sion, as  in  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

(c)  EelUf-work  is  produced  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  can  not  here  be  described. 
Niepce  de  St.  Victor  in  1837  led  the  way  by 
an  asphaltum  and  etching  process. 

The  photoglyptic  process  of  Fox  Talbot, 
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lesS.wasanotheretcMiigpTOCEss.    TLeyAo-  |  shelf  at  the  window  of  tlie  darkroom.    The 


togahanograiih  of  Pretsdi,  1H54,  depended 
upon  the  swelling  of  the  gelatine  after  ex- 
posure ;  a  matrix  was  taken  in  gutta-percha, 
and  ftom  this  a  cameo  plate  was  obtained 
bj-  electro-deposit.  The  pJwtotijpe  belongs 
to  this  sub-class.  Poitevin  in  1855  Lad  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  this,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  casl^  by  the  use  of  plaster 
hardened  with  protoaulphate  of  iron.  Os- 
borne in  1860  transferred  the  inked  gelatine 
sheet  to  zinc,  and  etehed  to  make  a  rehef 

In  the  Woodbury  proems,  from  which  such 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  for  il 
Instrating  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Ststory 
of  the  War,  the  gelatine  picture  in  relief,  ob- 
tained by  light,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  soft  metal,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
hydraulic  pressure.  This  gives  a  picture 
in  reversed  relief  and  depression.  Such  a 
mould  is  deeper  in  the  places  anawering  to 
the  shades  in  the  original  picture,  and  con- 
versely, shallower  in  the  lights.  It  is  filled 
with  a  solution  of  colored  gelatine  in  hot 
water ;  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  top 
and  pressed  down  with  a  level  lid,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  the  superfluous  gelatine.  The 
paper  is  then  lifted,  bringing  with  it  the 
colored  gelatine,  which  forma  the  picture. 


PHOTO-J 

The  co-application  of  the  microscope  and 
photographic  process  has  led  to  wonderful 
results,  which  we  may  briefly  illustrate  by 
an  example.  Merely  referring  to  the  early 
attempts  of  Donn^,  and  the  experiments  of 
Gerlach,  Albert,  and  Maddox  in  Europe,  and 
of  Rood  and  Eutherford  in  America,  we  may 
describe  the  plan  adopted  by  Colonel  J.  J. 
Woodward,  M.  D.,  of  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Museum  in  Washington. 
He  dispenses  with  a  camera  and  ground 
glass.  The  operating-room  has  two  win- 
dows, through  one  of  which  sufficient  yel- 
low light  is  admitted  to  enable  the  oper- 
ator to  work ;  the  lower  part  of  the  other 
win  low  is  provided  with  a  shutter  four- 
teeu  in  hes  high  the  upper  lart  being 
Uackened  In  the  shutter  is  a  hole  in 
vh  ch  s  inserted  a  tube  a  thr  gh 
which  the  solir  li^ht  reflected  from  a 
pline  n  irror  6  or  preferal  ly  a  hehostat 
IS  thro  vn  upon  the  achromatic  condenser 
of  the  microscope,  c,  which  is  placed  on  a. 


light  refletted  through  the  tube  which  i! 
provided  with  in  achromatic  len><  of  about 
ten  inches  focal  length  is  thrown  upon  the 
achromatic  condenser  d  is  tho  focusing 
device ;  g  f,  the  negitn  e  holder  and  its 
stand. 

For  powtrs  from  200  to  WO  a  i-imh  ob- 
jective without  in  eye  piLce  is  used  the 
power  being  ■i  aried  by  intreasmg  or  dimm- 
ishing  the  distance  of  the  sensitized  plate 
from  the  matniment.  A  cell  filled  with  am- 
monio  sulphate  of  copper,  which  absorbs  the 
non  actmic  rays,  is  interposed  between  the 
large  lens  and  the  condenser,  and  a  hood  is 
drawn  around  the  instrument  to  prevent 
any  loss  of  light. 

hor  object's  ma^n  fied  less  th*n  500  diam 
eters  the  tune  of  e  pos  ire  bem>,  le  s  than 
a  seconl  s  regulated  by  a  shhn^  shutter 
pldi-ed  bet  re  a  si  t  n  fr  nfc  of  the  m  cro 
Hooi  e  the  w  dth  of  the  si  t  be  ug  adjusted 
to  orrespond  v  th  the  required  length  of 
exi  OS  ire  For  powers  betn  een  ^UO  and 
1500  a  ^ut  h  olject  e  s  employe!,  dia 
pensing  a  g  neral  t\  th  an  eve  p  ece  or  am 
1  hfler  and  pla  ng  the  sens  t  ze  1  plat«  at 
a  dist  nee  not  exceeding  three  to  four  feet 
Iroin  the  microscope  Intheca  ofolje  ta 
ha  ng  very  nun  te  deta  Is  however  t  is 
frequently  advantage  us  to  employ  an  eye 
p  e  e  or  amphfier  rather  th  n  enlarge  a  neg 
at    e  taken  with  as  nailer  1   wer 

Though  natural  sunlight  is  to  be  pre 
ferred,  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary,  when 
this  is  wanting,  to  employ  artificial  illumi- 
nation. For  this  purpose  the  electric,  the 
magnesium,  and  the  oxy-calcium  lights 
have  been  used  with  success.     Of  these  the 
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electric  light  is  the  best,  and  for  its  pro- 
duction Dr.  Woodward  employs  a  Duboscci 
lamp,  operated  by  a  battery  of  fifty  small 


ctid  y  irfl  hta^tn  pji^ve  J^  , 
tfui  Ami  m  iladk  ntai  em'l 
fptt^siv  lit  pun  ^uhaiUS  an  v?c 

ammsi'  ttJ-Mul  tfodjif'^ 
In  lo.  -kmft  teotunt  ■  Imr  aaiymi 

The  accompanying  fignre  ia  a  fac-simile 
of  a  photograpli  obtained  by  tbe  instrument 
just  described.  It  is  an  enlargement  oa  a 
scale  of  617  diameters  from  a  writing  on 
glass  by  Webb,  of  London,  for  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Musenm.     The  writ- 


ing was  executed,  with  a  diamond  point  by 
an  instrument  of  Mr.  Webb's  invention,  and 
known  as  a  micro-pantograph. 

The  glass  slip  also  contains  the  following 
inscription  in  a  larger  writing:  "Webb's 
Test.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  227  letters  in 
tbo  aJ^x^ii  of  an  inch,  or  the  .^jj'^g^  of  a 
square  inch,  and  at  the  rate  of  39,431,458  let- 
ters to  an  iuch,  which  ia  more  than  8  Bibles, 
the  Bible  contaiuing  3,566,480  letters." 

The  area  within  which  the  prayer  was 
written  was  micrometrically  verified  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  who  found  that  it  and  the 
above  inscription  were  contained  within  a 
spa«e  ^  of  an  inch  square. 

According  to  a  statement  made  in  1862 
by  Mr.  Farrants,  president  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  of  London,  Mr.  Peters  haa 
succeeded  in  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  so 
as  to  be  distinctly  legible,  with  sufficient 
magnifying  power,  within  the  space  of 
^zhiiii  "^ ^  square  inch. 
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WHAT  ARE  MANCFACTCKES  f 

IN  a  general  but  correct  sense  all  prod- 
ucts suitable  for  use,  resulting  from  the 
applications,  through  human  hand  or  brain, 
of  the  forces  of  nature  to  matter  are  nian- 
nfactarea,  and  each  person  who  takes  part  in 
effecting  or  directing  Buch  applications  is 
a  taaimfaciurer.  Thus  the  laborer  in  the 
field  who  prepares  the  soD,  scatters  the  ^eoil, 
and  harvests  the  grain,  the  wagoner,  the 
railroad  employ^  or  the  sailor  who  trans- 
ports it  to  the  mill,  are,  in  truth,  as  much 
the  makers  (factnrera)  of  the  flour  as  the 
men  who,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  mill, 
receive  the  grain,  pass  it  through  machin- 
ery, and  when  changed  in  form  pack  and 
delirer  it  to  the  consumers.  No  one  of  all 
these  intermediaries  between  the  first  step 
in  the  so-called  pro  o3 

the  leading  or  draw 
— and  the  final  us 

we  call  co«suwption,  ma  es 

thing  in  the  sense  g 

the  agent,  more  or     ss   ki 

of  which  differs  fri  m 
but  not  in  kind.      F 
ever,  all  these  mov  m 
divided  into  group 
genera]  names  as 
merce,  the  Jiaheriea,       d 
last  name  being  mo     es 
designate   those   m      m 
reference  ta  the  c  g 

through  the  aid  of  m  i 

of  product  which  h 
previous  movement      ff 
partments  of  agrie    tur 
to  some  extent  also 


gr 


SOUKCKS  OP 

In  the  senaoof  thedefluition,  asthus  giv- 
en, there  are  no  available  data  for  making 
any  thing  like  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  American  people,  not  only, 
as  might  be  expected,  for  so  much  of  the 
period  of  their  history  aa  is  antecedent  to 


the  adoption  ()f  the  Federil  Constitution 
and  the  full  organization  and  adjustment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  ncv,  nation,  but  what 
IS  more  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time 
nut  generally  known,  for  so  much  ot  the 
present  century  also  as  is  antecedent  to 
the  year  1860,  at  which  date  the  goiem 
ment  ol  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  census,  attempted  to  ascertain, 
with  ei  en  approsimative  accuracy,  the  ex- 
act industrial  statistics  of  the  country.  The 
requirement  of  the  Federal  Constitntion 
(adopted  in  convention  in  1787)  that  an 
"enumeration"  (of  the  people)  "shall  be 
made  within   three   years   after   the   first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term 
of  ten  years" — being  the  first  provision  of 
in  connection  with  the 
government' — only  con- 
ted  ining  of  information  re- 
gpo  ula       for  the  ulterior  purpose 
p  rt      m        presentation  and  direct 
T  irns,  accordiugly,  of  the 
in  1790,  and  of  the  seo- 
us             n  1800,  afforded  no  infor- 
m                               onceming  either  the  ag- 
he  country,  the  occupa- 
or  the  nature  and  value 
duct.     It  is  to  be  noted, 
0118  tc  the  enactment  of 
800  some  public  citizens, 
c  and  philosophical  pnr- 


H  a  dlBdnKDlshed  1 

vtston  of  the  O 
e  followiDg  language:  ^^The 
in  jtB  hletuc;  a  phenomenan 
It  ia  that  of  a  people  who  In- 
their  conntry  on  the  veiy  day 
rmed  r  gnverament,  and  who  regn- 
SH  meiit  the  census  of  th^r  dtl- 

Itical  rights,  and  the  dtstlniea 
of  the  conrliy."  This  eulogium  was,  however,  hard- 
ly warranted ;  for  there  la  no  evidence  that  the  f  ramere 

people,  as  fnrnlahlDg  a  basis  for  the  appoitianment 

ed  wteer  than  they  knew,"  Inasmuch  as  thej  provided 
an  InBtrumentallty  by  which  In  the  tuCnre  tbe  inopt 
vJlHl  gnestions  pertaining  to  the  poUtical  and  eocial 
Interests  of  tlie  state  could  alone  be  answered. 
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suits,  soaght  tc  prevail  on  Congress  to  make 
the  census  of  that  yeai  Bomething  more 
than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  popula- 
ti')n ;  and  two  learned  societies,  namely,  the 
Amencan  Philosophical  Sotiety,  of  which 
Thomas  Jefftrson  was  then  president,  and 
the  ConnectiLnt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Timothy  Dwight,  president,  sent  iu 
memonals  on  the  subject ,  but  lje'\oud  re- 
feinng  the  menioriiils  to  a  committee  there 
is  no  record  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  any 
further  action. 

In  ordering  for  the  third  census,  that  of 
1810,  Congress,  however,  for  the  first  time  en- 
acted that,  in  addition  to  emimeratiug  the 
people,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  mar- 
shals to  take  also,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  account  of  the 
"  several  manufacturing  establishments  and 
manufactures  within  their  several  districts," 
and  set  aside  for  this  service  the  sum  of 
830,000,  out  of  an  aggregate  of  8150,000  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  talnng  the  census.  This  latter  sum, 
although  seemingly  small,  was  nevertheless 
considered  to  be  amply  sufflcient  to  cover 
all  the  expenses  of  the  third  census ;  and  in 
comparison  with  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
three  aud  a  half  miUions  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  taking  in  1870 
of  the  ninth  census,  strikingly  illustrates 
tlie  change  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
development  effected  between  the  two  peri- 
ods. As  further  illustrating  the  same  jioint, 
it  may  be  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
report  of  the  first  census  was  comprised  in 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages,  and 
that  of  the  second  census  in  a  folio  of  sev- 
enty-eifjht  pages,  while  the  report  of  the 
ninth  censnR  required  three  large  quarto 
volumes  of  679, 851,  and  806  pages  respect- 
ively, besides  a  statistical  atlas. 

As  the  first  attempt  to  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  American  manufacturing  industry 
in  detail,  the  results  of  the  third  census  were 
looked  for  by  Congress  and  the  country  with 
no  little  of  interest ;  but  when  the  industrial 
returns  were  sent  iu  they  proved  so  imper- 
fect aud  discordant  that  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  aud  Manufactures  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  they 
were  referred,  reported,  through  one  of  its 
members,  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
tlipm  m  any  form  which  would  lie  "alike 


uaeftil  and  compendious."  In  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  they  were  therefore 
referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
then  Mr.  Gallatin  —  with  instructions  to 
place  the  entire  returns  in  the  hands  of 
some  person  competent  to  make  a  digest  of 
them;  aud  for  this  purpose  the  Secretary 
subsequently  selected  Mr.  Tench  Coxo,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  in  1813  submitted  a  re- 
port, which,  although  from  necessity  most 
imperfect,  was  nevertheless  of  great  interest 
and  value.  How  imperfect  the  material 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mi.  Cose  really 
was  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  not  even  an  attempt  was  made  under 
the  census  of  1810  to  take  an  account,  under 
theheadof  manufactures,  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed, raw  material,  number  of  hands,  or 
cost  of  labor ;  but  only  the  number  of  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  the  character  of 
the  machinery  used,  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  certain  staple  products,  and  of  even 
these  last  the  statistics  collected  were  so  ir- 
regular as  to  be  nearly  worthless. 

In  1820,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of 
th^fourtli  census,  an  effort  was  again  made 
to  obtain  statistics  of  industry ;  but  when 
the  returns  came  in  they  were  again  found 
so  discreditable  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  only  constrained  by  the  mandatory 
character  of  the  law  to  permit  their  publi- 
cation ;  aud  the  House  of  Representatives, 
after  debating  the  propriety  of  suppressing 
the  eutii'e  document,  refused  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  its  public  distribution. 

The  result  of  these  two  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts was  that  in  providing  for  the  taking 
of  the  fifth  census  the  attempt  to  collect 
any  industrial  statistics  whatever  was  whol- 
ly abaudoued;  and  although  in  1840  sched- 
ules for  obtaining  statistlis  of  mdnstry  were 
issued  to  the  marshals  engaged  in  taking 
the  sirlh  census,  the  results  obtiiued  were 
regarded  as  of  little  or  no  impoitance 

The  act  of  1850,  howe\tr,  under  which 
the  seventh,  eigMh,  and  mitth  censuses  of  the 
United  States  were  taken,  in  the  years  1850, 
1860,  aud  1870  respectively,  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  American  statistics,  inasmuch 
as  it  not  only  incorporated  provisions  of  law 
lookiog  to  the  obtaining  of  results  of  sub- 
stantial value  relative  to  domestic  industry, 
hut  also  for  the  first  time  so  insured  the  of- 
ficial obsen-ance  of  the  law  that  it  became 
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possible  to  recognize  the  returns  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  as  standards  for  making  com- 
parisons and  deductions  iu  tlie  future.  And 
for  such  a  resultadeht  of  national  gratitude 
is  due,  more  than  to  all  others,  t«  tlie  Hon. 
Joseph  G.  Kennedy,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  work  of  the  censuses  of  1850 
and  of  18G0  was  chiefly  performed. 

But  eommeudahle  aa  were  the  returns  of 
the  census  of  1350,  those  of  1360  were  much 
more  comprehensive  and  accurate ;  while 
the  ninth  census,  taken  in  1870,  under  the  su 
perintendence  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  was  not 
only  very  far  superior  in  every  respect  to 
auy  previous  census  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  compares  favorably  with  any  work 
of  the  kind  previously  executed  in  any  coua- 
try.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census  were 
very  far  from  being  as  complete  and  useful 
as  they  could  and  would  have  been  had  not 
personal  and  partisan  spirit,  overruling  all 
considerations  of  national  good,  mainly  on 
the  part  of  one  man,  prevented  Congress 
from  adopting  anew  law,  carefully  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (with  the  assistance  of  the  best  statis- 
ticians of  every  department  in  the  country), 
and  subsequently  passed  by  the  House  al- 
most unanimously,  and  so  compelled  the 
performance  of  the  work  under  the  old  law, 
one  of  whose  provisions  required  the  enu- 
meration and  valuation  of  slaves,  when  the 
institution  of  slavery  had  for  years  been 
abolished. 

But  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  cen- 
sus, the  materials  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  history  of  American  manufacturing 
industry  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  if  not 
complete,  exact,  and  accordant,  are  at  least 
invested  with  a  high  degree  of  interest. 
For  the  earlier  periods,  or  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  national  his- 
tory, the  few  particulars  which  can  now  be 
gathered  are  to  be  sought  for  mainly  iu  co- 
lonial statutes  and  records,  private  corre- 
spondence, minutes  of  councils  and  assem- 
blies, local  histories,  and  individual  biogra- 
phies. In  1791  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  submitted  his  famous 
report  oa  domestic  manufactures  and  their 
relations  to  the  new  Federal  government, 
in  which,  without  entering  into  details,  he 


gave  an  enumeration  of  such  branches  of  in- 
dustry under  this  head  as  seemed  to  him  at 
that  time  to  be  permanently  established  in 
the  country.  Hamilton's  report  was  follow- 
ed in  1813  by  the  work  of  Tench  Cose,  of 
Philadelphia,  above  referred  to ;  while  in 
1816  Timothy  Pitkin,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  from 
1808  to  1819,  published,  under  the  title  of  A 
SfiiftiitMiJ  new  0/  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
itatea,  mdadtng  also  an  Account  of  Bavlca, 
Manufactmes,  and  Internal  TraSe,V7haika,%Mh« 
time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition, 
and  long  subseq^uent  also  to  the  second  edi- 
tion in  1835,  held  rank  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  commercial  and 
statistical  work  of  American  origin.  At 
present  the  most  complete  repertory  of  facts 
concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Bishop,  of  Philadelphia, 
entitled  A  History  of  Anteriea/it  Mauvfw!ture» 
from  leoa  to  1860— three  volumes;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  have  also  been  from  time 
to  time  important  publications  by  various  au- 
thors on  specialries  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  Thomas's  Sisforg  ofFrint- 
ing,  White's  Memoire  of  Slater,  Batchelder  on 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
Munsell's  Cla-onology  of  Paper  and  Faper^mak- 
iiig,  as  well  aa  ntunerous  statistical  reports 
from  special  industrial  associations,  as  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Nation- 
al Association  of  American  Cotton  and  Wool- 
en Manufacturers,  etc.,  etc.  Within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  also,  many  of  the 
States  have  prepared  and  published,  every 
five  years  subsequent  to  the  national  cen- 
sus, very  full  details  of  their  local  domestic 
industries ;  and  as  the  principle  that  healthy 
legislation  can  only  fiow  from  au  exact 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  people  has  gradually  obtained  public 
recoguiUon,  the  establishment  of  distinct 
bureaus  of  statistics,  reporting  every  year 
■with  great  minuteness  of  detail  the  particu- 
lars of  all  important  industrial  occupations, 
is  beginning  to  lie  regarded  as  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  all  State  governments. 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  sources  of 
information  avaUable  for  studying  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  industrial  pi-ogress,  at- 
tention is  next  asked  to  the  subject  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  American  manu- 
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factnres  from  the  period  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  in  1607-8,  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tiie  colonial  Byatem  by  tho  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  of  nationality,  in 
1776. 

PEOGRESa  FROM  1607  TO  1776. 
And  in  reviewing  the  pertinent  facts  of 
this  period  the  circumBtance  that  in  the 
first  instance  most  forcibly  arrests  atten- 
tion is  tie  strong  natural  tendency  exhibit- 
ed from  the  very  outset  by  the  people  who 
colonized  and  built  up  the  American  States 
to  multiply  and  diversify  their  induBtties— 
a  fact  in  striking  contrast  with  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  so  asBidnonsly  main- 
tained by  a  school  of  American  economists 
that  such  a  result,  among  an  intelligent 
people,  inhabiting  a  country  of  varied  re- 
sources, does  not  tend  to  occur  natutaJly, 
hut  is  rather  the  direct  of&pring  of  legis- 
lative direction  ind  interference 

Thus,  for  esimple  the  second  vessel  dis- 
patched by  the  London  Company  m  1608, 
to  the  eettleii  ent  at  J  imeatown  \  irgmia 
(founded  tho  preM  us  yeir)  brought  num- 
bers of  persons  kilkd  m  manufactures  of 
whom  says  the  histonan  (Stith)  No  soon- 
er were  they  landed,  but  the  President  dis- 
patched as  many  as  were  able,  some  to  make 
glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap- 
ashes;"  and  the  very  first  manufactory 
established  within  the  territory  now  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  was  a  "  glass- 
house" (furnace)  in  the  woods  of  Virgii 
about  a  mile  from  the  settlement  of  Jan 
town.  And  it  is  fiirther  interesting  to  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  cargo  of  "  sas- 
eafras"  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Cod  in  1608,  the  first  export  from  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies  consisted  in 
great  part  of  what  in  the  most  technical 
sense  are  termed  "mnnufkctures ;"  or,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  Captain  John  Smith 
in  his  letter  which  accompanied  the  invoice, 
"of  trials  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  frankincense, 
and  soap-ashea,  mth  what  wainscot  and 
clapboard  as  could  be  forwarded."  Bever- 
ley la  his  Eiatory  of  Vir^nia,  writing  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  twelve  years  later,  or  in 
1630,  also  says :  "  Many  of  the  people  became 
very  industrious,  and  began  to  vie  with  one 
another  in  planting,  building,  and  other  im- 
provements. A  salt-work  was  set  up  on  the 
eastern  shore  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling 


Creek,  on  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
made  proof  ot  good  iron  ore,  and  brought 
the  whole  work  so  ceai  a  perfection  that 
they  'iciit  word  to  the  company  in  London 
that  thiv  did  not  doubt  but  to  push  tho 
work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  lion 
for  them  by  next  Eiater  " 

From  the  very  first,  under  tho  popular  im- 
pression probably  that  the  country  was  par- 
tlcularly  adapted  to  the  producrion  of  silk, 
special  efforts  were  made  in  nearly  all  the 
colonies  to  direct  and  divert  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  this  particular  industry ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  the  first  Assembly  that 
convened  in  Virginia  under  a  written  con- 
stitution, in  1691,  especially  occupied  itseK 
with  considering  "how  best  to  encourage 
the  silk  culture."  In  1662  also  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  man- 
ufactures, offered  prizes  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  spe- 
cial prize  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
pound  of  wound  silk  produced  in  the  colo- 
ny ;  and  it  was  also  enjoined  that  for  every 
hundred  acres  of  land  held  in  fee,  the  pro- 
prietor should  be  required  to  plant  and 
fence  twelve  mulberry-trees.  Silk  culture 
in  Geoi^a  also  so  largely  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  first  colonists  that  a  public  seal 
was  adopted  bearing  as  a  device  silk- worms 
engaged  in  their  labors ;  while  bounties  for 
the  enconragement  of  the  same  industry 
were  repeatedly  offered  by  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  extraordinary  ef- 
forts thus  made  resulted  in  some  degree  of 
success.  Small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England  as  early  as  1060,  and,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  formed  part  of  the 
coronation  robes  of  Charles  IL  Raw  silk 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  became 
also  one  of  the  tegular  exports  from  Georgia, 
and  for  the  eighteen  years  next  subsequent 
to  1750  the  amount  so  exported  averaged 
about  550  pounds  per  annum.  In  Con- 
necticut the  production  and  manufacture 
of  silk  was  made  a  matter  of  special  legis- 
lation as  early  as  1732 ;  and  in  1747  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Governor,  Mr.  Law,  had  a 
silk  coat  and  stockings  entirely  of  domestic 
manufacture.  It  is,  however,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  circumstance  that 
this  specialty  of  employment,  which  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country  was  par- 
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tieiilarly  Helected  as  -worthy  of  attention, 
and  as  such  did  receive  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  from  the  various  colonial 
and  State  authoritiea  an  amouut  of  encour 
agement,  through  special  legislation,  great 
er  than  was  bestowed  on  any  other  inturest, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  induatriea  which 
has  never  been  able  to  attain  to  a  healthy 
condition  of  existence  on  the  North  Amen 
can  continent,  and  to-day  only  exists  m  the 
United  States  in  virtue  of  a  degree  of  legis 
lative  encouragement  far  in  escess  of  that 
demanded  and  received  by  any  other  indua 
trial  interest. 

Bnt  zealously  as  did  the  first  settlers  of 
Virginia  engage  at  the  outset  in  mai  ufic 
tures,  the  characteristics  of  the  temtory 
npon  which  they  located,  in  respect  to  fet 
tdlity  of  sou  and  mildnesa  of  climate,  proved 
antagonistic ;  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  self-interest,  which  are  always  a  far  bet- 
ter and  surer  guide  than  legislation  for  de 
termining  what  oeeupations  individmls  as 
■well  as  conuniuiitiea  can  best  follow,  the\  in 
common  with  the  population  of  all  the  oth 
er  Southern  colonies  early  became  planters 
rather  than  artisans.  And  from  that  day  to 
this  American  manuiaeturing  industry  his 
found  its  greatest  development  in  other 
and  less  fertile  localities.  It  has  also  been 
noted  as  somewhat  prophetic  of  the  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  future  nation  into  which  all  the  colo- 
nies were  subsequently  blended,  that  the 
first  book  written  and  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  what  is  now  the  United  States  were 
in  verse— the  one  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  by  Mr,  George  Sandys, 
Treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  the 
Bay  Fsalm-Bodk,  in  New  England. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  indeed  made  by 
the  authorities  to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  engage  in  agriculture 
rather  than  in  manufaetures  or  commerce, 
and  in  1689  it  was  even  ordered  that  all  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  colony  in  escess  of  a 
certain  quantity  should  be  destroyed.  But 
this  and  other  efforts,  like  the  offering  of 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  fabrics,  proved  of  no  avail 
Tobacco  grew  most  luxuriously,  and  in  1617 
readily  commanded  three  shillingsper  pound, 
and  the  Virginians  soon  found  that  it  was, 
at  least  for  the  time,  more  advantageous  to 


buy  manufactured  articles  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  crops  than  to  matiufacture 
for  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  New  England  the 
circmastinces  of  a  sterile  soil  and  a  harsh 
climate  were  antagonistic  to  agriculture  and 
m  fi\or of  commerce  andmanufactnrea,  and 
from  a  very  early  day  powerfiilly  contrib- 
uted to  give  to  this  section  of  country  a 
supremacy  in  respect  to  the  two  last-named 
branches  of  industry  which  no  8ubsec[uBnt 
influettce>i  have  ever  seriously  impaired  or 
threatened.  The  branch  of  manufaeturing 
mduatry  to  which  the  attenfiou  of  the  New 
England  colouiata  was  first,  and  as  it  were 
naturally,  directed,  by  reason  of  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  their  forests,  was  the 
minnlacture  of  lumber,  for  which  there  was 
a  conitint  and  remunerative  demand  in 
England  and  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Ship  budding  commenced  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony  within  three  years  after  the  laudiug, 
•md  the  business  subsequently  received  a 
great  impulse  by  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy under  Charles  I.  and  the  estahhsh- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  led  the 
coloniets  to  apprehend  that  the  incentive  to 
emigration,  and  the  consequent  sailing  of 
ships  from  England,  being  diminished,  they 
would  be  thereby  left  dependent  on  their 
own  resources  for  interooeanic  eommuuica- 
tions.  "The  general  fear,"  says  Governor 
Wiuthrop,  in  his  journal,  "  of  a  want  of  for- 
eign commodities,  now  our  money  was  goue, 
and  that  things  were  like  to  go  well  in  En- 
gland, set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping  of 
our  own ;"  and  the  business  was  prosecuted 
with  snch  vigor  that  within  tea  years  after 
the  launching  of  the  first  vessel  ever  built  in 
Massachusetts,  namely,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1631,  the  General  Court  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "Whereas,  the  country  is 
now  in  hand  with  the  buildingof  ships,  and 
therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken  that  it 
be  well  performed,  it  is  therefore  ordered 
that  surveyors  be  appointed  to  examine  any 
ship  buUt,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art."  In  the  year  1676,  just  a  century  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independenee,  550 
vessels  are  reported  to  have  been  built  in 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  of  which  230  ranged 
from  50  to  250  tons  burden ;  and  in  1731  the 
trade  of  Massaohusetts  alone  employed  600 
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aai!  of  ships  and  sloOps,  having  an  aggre- 
gate of  33,000  tonnage — -ine-half  of  which 
traded  to  Europe — -in  addition  to  over  1000 
sail  anil  from  5000  to  6000  men  employed  at 
the  same  time  in  the  fisheries. 

In  1640  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
enaeted  as  follows :  "  It  is  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  comfortable  support  of  these 
plantations  that  a  trade  in  cotien  wooll  t>« 
sett  upon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  fur- 
thering thereof  it  has  pleaced  the  Governor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  un- 
dertake the  finishing  and  setting  forth  a 
vessell  with  convenient  speed  to  those  ports 
'vhere  the  said  commodity  is  to  he  had,  if  it 
be  pheasable,"  etc  ;  and  in  1642  the  Court 
further  apportioned  the  amount  of  cotteu 
irooll  thit  each  town  should  take  from  Mr. 
Hopkms,  the  share  of  Hartford  being  £200 
n  orth  In  1666  also  the  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, with  an  exceptional  degree  of  wis- 
dom, which  Great  Britain  long  afterward 
imitated,  as  did  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  a  degree  in  1772,  exempted  ship-building 
from  all  local  taxation.  The  business  of 
constructing  ships  for  Lome  use  and  for 
sale  in  foreign  countries  was  also  exten- 
sively followed  in  nearly  all  the  other  col- 
onies, and  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
especially  the  manufacture  of  spars,  masts, 
and  ship  timber  for  export  early  became  a 
leading  and  profitable  industry. 

The  first  saw-mUl  in  New  England  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  1634 
or  1635  on  the  Salmon  Falls  River,  Hew 
Hampshire,  near  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Portsmouth.  The  first  water-mill  in 
New  England  is  supposed  to  have  been  put 
up  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  as  early 
as  1628 ;  and  in  1633  another  was  erected  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  by  one  Stephen  Dean, 
which  he  engaged  should  be  sufBcient  to 
"  beat"  com  for  the  whole  colony.  The 
number  of  mills  of  various  kinds  that  exist- 
ed in  that  part  of  Massachusetts  which  is 
now  Maine  as  early  as  1683  may  be  inferred 
feom  the  circumstance  that  a  tax  was  im- 
posed that  year  on  mills  for  the  defense  of 
Fort  Loyal  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  first  Van  Rensselaer  sent  from  Holland 
to  Albany  as  early  as  1631  a  master  mill- 
wright and  two  small  millstones  for  a  small 
grist-mill.  The  first  grist-mill  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  erected  by  Colonel  John  Printz, 


Governor  of  tthat  was  then  called  New  Swe- 
den, in  1643.  Virginia  as  eariy  as  1649  had 
four  windmills  and  five  water-mOls,  besides 
many  "  horse-mills,"  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  exported  lai^  quantities 
of  breadstuffs  to  her  sister  colonies  and  to 
the  West  Indies. 

The  first  printing-press  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
in  1638,  only  eighteen  years 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  wilderness.  The  first  thing  printed 
was  The  Fretman'e  Oath,  a  broadside;  the 
second,  an  almanac,  in  1639 ;  and  in  1640  the 
first  book,  "the  Psalms  newly  turned  into 
metre,"  or  The  Bay  Fealm-Bvok,  as  it  was 
called — a  work  which  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  seventy  editions.  WiDiam  Penn 
landed  in  his  new  territory  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1682,  and  four  years  later  a  printing-press 
— the  third  in  the  colonies — was  at  work  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  press  established  in 
the  Province  of  New  York  was  in  1693,  none 
having  been  allowed  there  during  the  rule 
of  the  Dutch.  In  Virginia  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  not  encouraged,  and  in  1683  is  said 
to  have  been  actually  prohibited,  while  in 
IWI  Sir  William  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  that  there  were  nei- 
ther free  schools  nor  printing  in  the  colony. 
"For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and 
heresy  and  sects,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment." The  same  year  Governor  Dongan, 
of  New  York,  on  the  renewal  of  his  commis- 
sion, was  instructed  "  to  allow  no  priutiug- 
press."  The  first  printing-press  iu  Con- 
necticut was  established  at  New  London 
in  1709;  in  Rhode  Island,  at  Newport,  iu 
1713-14 ;  in  Delawaie,  at  Annapolis,  in  1736 ; 
in  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  in  1730;  in 
New  Hampshire,  at  Portsmouth,  in  1756;  in 
North  Carolina,  at  Nowbem,  in  1757;  in 
Georgia,  at  Savannah,  in  1762 ;  and  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Maine  in  1760,  The  iirst 
printing-press  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  was  set  up  in  Kentucky  in  1786 ; 
the  second,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  1793 ; 
and  the  third,  probably,  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  1795. 

The  number  of  printing-presses  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Eevulution  is 
behoved  to  have  been  about  forty.  The 
number  of  separate  works  printed  in  the 
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provinces  up  to  this  period  can  not  now  l>e 
ascertained ;  but  the  Philailelphia  Library 
contains  as  many  as  459  noilis  printed  in 
tliat  city  alone  prior  to  the  Eevolution. 

The  first  hook-ljinding  in  this  country  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  an  edition  of  1000  copies 
of  the  Bible,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663, 
which  was  followed  by  a  second  edition  of 
2000  copies  in  1685.  The  work  was  perform- 
ed by  one  John  Eatliffe,  who  came  from  En- 
gland expressly  for  this  purpose.  His  price 
was  about  3».  id.  per  volume,  and  one  Bible 
was  as  much  as  he  could  bind  in  one  day. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  not  established  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies until  fall  fifty  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  printing,  the  first  paper  mill  having 
been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
by  one  WiUiam  Rittenhousen,  a  nati\e  of 
Germany,  about  the  year  1690.  The  first  pa- 
per mill  in  New  England  was  established  in 
the  town  of  Milton,  near  Boston,  in  1730,  by 
Daniel  Henchman,  Peter  Faneuil,  and  oth- 
ers, with  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  pat- 
ent for  ten  years  fcom  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  on  condition  that  they 
shonld  make  in  the  first  lifteen  months  115 
reams  of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams  of 
printing-paper,  and  the  third  year  wntmg 
paper  of  a  superior  quality.  In  1733  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
weekly  Eehearml,  of  Boston : 

"Elchard  Pry,  Stotloner,  Bookseller,  Paper  mak»r 
snd  Eag  metcbont,  (torn  the  ci(y  of  London,  k^-ep'  it 
Mr.  Thonms  Fleet^  prinler,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 
In  Comliill,  Boaton,  whem  eald  Fry  ie  ready  to  accom- 
modate all  (Gentlemen,  Merchants,  snd  TradefTnen  with 
setts  of  Accompt  books  after  the  most  acute  manner 
for  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Ihej  can  have  Ihem 
from  London.  1  retnm  the  Pnhlic  Thanks  for  follow- 
ing the  Directions  oE  my  tormer  AdvertiBement  for 
gatheilnB  rags,  and  hope  they  will  continue  the  like 
Method  having  received  upward  of  Seven  thonsand 
weight  already 

The  eirly  scircity  of  paper  in  the  colo- 
nies IS  lUnstrated  by  the  foUowing  curious 
td^  ertisement  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Eieiang  Post  in  1746 : 

'  Choice  Pennsyliania  Tobacco  paper  is  lo  he  sold 
by  (he  publisher  ot  thts  paper  at  the  Hcan  and  Crown, 
where  maybe  also  had  the  Bulls  or  Indulgencles  of 
the  prwent  Pope,  irrban  VUL,  either  by  the  single 
Bull,  Quire,  or  Ream,  at  a  mnch  cheaper  rate  than  they 
con  be  purchased  of  the  French  or  Spanish  priestn" 

The  explanation  of  this  was  that  several 
bales  of  "  indiilgeacies,"  printed  upon  very 
good  paper  and  only  on  one  side,  had  been 


captured  by  an  English  cruiser  from  a  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  being  offered  at  a  very  low 
price,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Boston 
printer,  who  saw  an  opportunity  for  profit 
by  printing  ballads  or  other  matter  for  Lis 
customers  upon  the  backs  of  the  pontifical 
documents  in  question.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  about  this  time  Eobert  SaJton- 
staU  was  fined  five  shillings  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  presenting  a  pe- 
tition on  a  small  and  bad  piece  of  paper. 

In  1768  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell 
erected  at  Noi-wieh  the  first  paper  mill  in 
the  colony  of  Conneeticnt,  under  the  prom- 
ise of  a  bounty  from  the  General  Assembly. 
Two  years  after  he  was  accordingly  awarded 
twopence  a  quire  on  4030  qnires  of  writing- 
paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  10,600  qnires 
of  pnnting-paper.  Having  attained  such  a 
degiee  of  success,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
government  patronage  was  soon  afterward 
withdrawn. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Bunkers,  who  set- 
tled in  Lancaster  County,  very  early  gave 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  also  set  up  a  printmg-press.  Dnring 
the  Eevolution,  and  just  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Brandywine,  messengers  were  sent 
to  their  mill  for  a  supply  ot  paper  for  car- 
tndges  The  miU  happening  to  be  out  of 
unmanufactured  paper,  the  fraternity,  who 
held  their  property  in  common,  sent  back 
i-i  a  substitute  to  the  Continental  army  sev- 
eral wagon  loid?  of  an  edition  of  Fox's  Book 
of  Martgis,  and  from  the  paper  supplied  by 
the  pages  of  this  work  the  cartridges  used 
in  the  battle  were  in  part  manufactured.' 

About  the  year  1770  the  number  of  paper 
mills  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  was  reported  to  be 
forty,  this  department  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry having  especially  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  literary  activity  for  the 
colonies.  It  was  a  business,  moreover,  in 
which  Dr.  Franklin  was  greatly  interested ; 
and  he  told  De  Warville,  a  French  traveler 
who  visited  America  in  1788,  that  he  had 
himself  established  as  many  &i  eighteen 

The  business  of  the  mannfacture  of  "  pa- 
per-hangings" commiuccd  m  the  colonies 
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about  the  year  1760,  and  in  1791  it  was  one 
of  tha  branches  of  domestic  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which  were  well  established. 
Samples  of  home  manufactnre,  which  were 
highly  approved  of,  and  which  found  a 
ready  sale,  were  esMbited  to  the  New  York 
Society  of  Arts  and  Manufaotmes  aa  early 
aal7M. 

The  household  mannfocture  of  textile  fab- 
rics— of  cotton-wool,  linen,  and  sUk — was  al- 
most coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  same  circumstances  which 
have  been  before  noted  as  favoring  the 
building  of  ships  also  greatly  enconraged 
the  development  of  these  otier  industries. 
We  are  accustomed,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  regard  the  tide  and  volume  of  immigra- 
tion which  has  flowed  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New  since  1850  as  something  most 
remarkable,  but  the  largest  eomparaUi-e  im- 
migration which  this  country  has  ever  ex- 
perienced occurred  daring  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  between  1630  and 
1640,  when  nearly  eveiy  year  added  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
the  previously  esisting  population.  The 
result  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
proTisious,  not  only  for  home  consumption, 
but  also  for  the  West  Indies,  with  which 
trade  had  been  greatly  fostered  by  the  en- 
terprise of  ship-building  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  lumber,  and  the  attention  of  the 
colonists,  especially  in  New  England  and 
in  New  York,  was  largely  directed  to  the 
raising  of  cattle,  and  in  the  former  also  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  Giovemor 
Hntchinsou,  indeed,  records  that  at  one  time 
the  price  of  cattle  in  tlie  colonies  rose  as  high 
as  £25,  and  even  £28,  per  head.  The  ces- 
sation of  inunigration  in  1640,  consequent 
upon  the  cessation  of  persecution  in  En- 
glaad  for  religions  non-couformity,  caused 
an  immediate  and  excessiye  decline  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  and  aa  suddenly  cut  off  a 
leading  source  of  provincial  revenue.  At 
the  same  time,  with  their  thus  impaired 
means  of  purchase,  the  diminished  inter- 
course with  England  also  caused  great  un- 
certainty in  respect  to  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, for  which  the  colonists  had  been  up  to 
this  time  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
mother  country.  What  next  happened,  aa 
told  with  qnaint  simplicity  by  the  early  his- 


torian of  New  England  (Hubbard),  striking- 
ly illustrates  the  state  of  things  in  which  a 
resort  to  manufactures  becomes  a  necessi- 
ty in  a  new  country.  After  dcscribiug  the 
manner  in  which  their  necessity  first  came 
upon  them,  he  continues : 

"  Now  the  country  of  New  England  was  lo  seek  of 
a  way  lo  provide  themBelvea  with  clothing,  which  they 
conld  not  ohtflin  by  selUne  catde  as  before,  which 


to  five  paundg  apiece;  no 
brought  in  mnch  wealth  tc 
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ply  of  tliemselvi.'B  an 
made  order  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen 
cloth,  which  with  God's  bleaeiug  upon  man's  endeav- 
or In  a  IttUe  time  Mopped  this  gap  in  pari,  and  soon 
after  another  door  waa  opened  by  special  Providence; 
for  wlien  one  hand  was  shnt  by  way  of  snpply  from 
England,  another  woe  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to 
ihe  West  Indies  and  Wine  Islands,  whereby,  among 
other  goods,  much  cotton-wool  was  brought  Into  the 
conntiy,  which  the  inhabitants,  learning  to  spin  and 
breeding  of  sheep  and  seivlng  of  hemp  and  flo^t,  they 
soon  foand  out  a  way  to  supply  themselves  of  cloth." 
The  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt 
t-o  manufacture  cloth,  particularly  woolen, 
was  made  by  a  company  of  Yorkshire  immi- 
grants who  settled  at  Kowley,  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  1643  was  erected  the  first 
fuUing-mill  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
The  maaufacture  of  cordage  was  entered 
upon  in  Boston  as  early  as  1629.  In  the 
New  Netherlands  (New  York),  although  the 
primary  object  with  the  mercantile  com- 
pany which  planted  and  governed  that  col- 
ony was  trade  with  the  Indians,  yet  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch  prompt- 
ed to  a  very  extensive  household  nmimfao- 
ture  of  linens,  woolens,  and  hosiery;  and 
Denton,  the  earliest  writer  in  that  province, 
says  (1670)  of  them,  "Every  one  make  their 
own  linen  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen 
cloth  for  their  ordinary  wear."  Under  the 
auspices  of  William  Penn,  the  manufacture 
of  (linen  and  woolen)  cloth  was  one  of  the 
first  branches  of  industry  nndertaken  in  his 
new  colony;  and  among  the  articles  men- 
rioned  as  produced  in  Pennsylvania  as  early 
as  1698  (which  daily  improved  in  quality) 
were  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  stuf^  giving  employment  to 
dyers,  fullers,  comb-makers,  card-makers, 
weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The  general  prog- 
ress made  in  tie  manufacture  of  fabrics  dur- 
ing the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the 
North  American  colonies  is  also  indicated  by 
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a  report  which  Colonel  Heathoote,  a  member 
of  the  Conneil  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
ma4e  to  the  Englisli  Board  of  Trade  in  1708, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  had  lahored  to  di- 
vert the  Americana  from  going  on  with  their 
woolen  and  linen  mannfactures,  which  arc 
already  ao  far  advanced  that  three-fourtha 
of  the  linen  and  woolen  nsed  waa  made 
among  them, "  especially  the  coaree  sort ;  and 
if  some  apeedy  and  effectnal  ways  are  not 
found  to  pnt  a  stop  to  it,  they  will  carry  it 
on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps  in  time 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufac- 
tures at  home."  And  a  le1;ter  written  from 
New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1715 
dwells  particularly  on  "the  very  consider 
ahle  manufacture"  (in  the  coloniea) "  ot  ker 
Beya,  linsey-woolaeys,  flannels,  buttoua,  etc , 
by  which  the  importations  of  these  proi  races 
has  been  decreased  fifty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum." 

The  smelting  of  iron  ore  was  one  of  the 
mduatries  attempted  by  the  first  settlers 
in  Virgima  but  both  the  iron  norks  and 
the  "  glass  house  which  had  been  erected 
were  early  deittoyed  by  the  Indiina  Tsho 
although  not  ^  ersed  in  any  system  ot  po 
litical  economy  nevertheless  ever  showed 
themselves  the  moit  persistent  enemies  cf 
diversified  employments  In  New  Englind 
preliminary  attempts  to  estahliah  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  were  made  in  1630,  and  in 
1645  regular  works  were  established  at 
Lynn.  Of  theaelastthe  old  historian  (Hub- 
bard) says,  contemptuously,  "That  instead 
of  drawing  out  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's 
use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing  but 
contentions  and  lawsuits;"  but,  notwith- 
atanding  this  diaparagement,  the  operations 
commenced  in  thia  locality  aro  believed  to 
have  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess for  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  pat 
ent  granted  in  this  countrj  was  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetta  in  lb4(,,  to 
one  Joseph  Jencka,  of  Lynn,'*  for  y'  making 
of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe  with  water,  for 
y"  more  speedy  dispatch  of  iiork  than  for 
merly,  and  mills  for  y' making  of  feithes  and 
other  Edged  Tooles,"  the  Court  having  pre 
vioualy  parsed  a  law  that  there  "should  be 
no  monopohea  but  of  auch  new  inventions 
as  were  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that 
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for  a  short  time  only."  The  same  Mr.  Jencka, 
who  is  claimed  to  have  been  "  the  first  found- 
er who  worked  in  brass  and  iron  on  the  West- 
ern Continent,"'  also  made  for  Massachu- 
setts, at  his  iron-works,  tbc  dies  with  which 
the  "pine-tree"  shilhnga  and  other  coins  of 
the  colony  were  stamped ;  and  for  the  city 
of  Boston  "  an  ingine  to  carry  water  in  case 
of  fire,"  which  last  eonatmction  was  years 
in  advance  of  any  use  of  fire-engines  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Pig-iron  began  to  be  exported  from  the 
American  colonies  to  England  as  early  as 
1718,  when  a  record  is  made  of  a  small  lot 
of  three  ind  one-half  tons  received  from  Vir- 
gima and  Maryland.  By  1738,  however,  pig- 
iron  had  become  a  regular  and  important 
article  of  colonial  export,  and  some  years 
later  the  exportation  of  6ar-iron  also  com- 
menced, and  from  this  time  both  pig  and 
bar  iron  continued  to  be  annually  exported 
from  the  North  American  colonies  until  aft- 
er the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 

Fiom  the  official  returns  of  the  British 
Custom-house  (which  are  still  extant,  and 
have  been  published)  the  exact  amount  of 
sueh  exports  received  in  England  at  differ- 
ent periods  from  1728  to  1776  was  as  followa : 
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In  addition,  there  was  also  aome  pig  and 
bar  iron  exported  from  the  colonies  during 
the  same  period  to  both  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, though  probably  in  no  very  consider- 
able quantities. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  manufac- 
tures above  noticed  there  were  also  estab- 
lished throughout  the  provinces  manuiac- 
tures  of  leather,  of  bricks,  pottery,  and 
glass,  of  distilled  and  fermented  liqnors,  of 
hanlware  in  various  forms,  of  candles,  snuff, 
gunpowder,  copperas,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  articles,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  their  existence  there  was 
hardly  a  branch  of  useful  industry  common 
in  Eurepo  which  was  not  practiced  with 
more  or  less  of  success  in  the  British  North 
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American  colonies.  In  fact,  so  successful 
]iad  been  the  attempts  of  the  colonista  to 
manufacture  that  the  jealonsy  of  the  moth- 
er country  began  to  be  awakened  at  a  peri- 
od considerably  anterior  to  that  mentioned, 
for  Sir  Josiah  Child,  althongh  a  much  more 
liberal  and  intelligent  politician  than  many 
of  his  countrymen  at  that  day,  in  a  dis- 
course "on  trade,"  published  in  IWO,  de- 
scribes New  England  aa  having  come  to  be 
the  most  prejudicial  plantation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  gives  for  this  opinion  the  sin- 
gular reason  that  they  are  a  people  "  whose 
iriigality,  industry,  and  temperance,  and  the 
happiness  of  whose  laws  and  matitutions, 
promise  to  them  a  long  life  and  a,  wonderful 
e  of  people,  riches,  and  power  " 


TRUE  CAUSE  or  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

And  here  we  come  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  true  cause  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  is  now  well  understood  to  have  been 
not  so  mnch  that  the  colonists  were  denied 
representation  in  the  central  government, 
or  that  they  were  nndiily  restrained  tn  re 
speot  to  any  liberty  of  their  per-ons,  but 
rather  that  their  rights  to  property  were 
continually  interfered  with,  that  they  were 
denied  the  pnvilege  of  freely  buying  and 
selhng  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
see  fit,  tnd  of  followmg  the  ociupations 
which  seemed  to  them  most  remunerative 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acts  of  Great  Britain, 
viewed  in  the  bght  of  the  inveatigations  and 
experiences  of  another  century,  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  much  less  harsh  interpretation 
than  it  has  been  the  custom  to  put  upon 
them.  Thus  England,  during  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  even  later,  held,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  a  moat  firm  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine,  which  had  come  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  that  no  one  cation  or 
individual  could  get  gain  from  commerce  or 
trade  except  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
nation  or  individual,  and  that  therefore  the 
surest  way  for  a  nation  or  individual  to 
prosper  and  grow  rich  was  to  sell  as  much 
and  buy  as  little  aa  possible,  and  to  endeav- 
or to  obtain  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for 
what  they  did  sell  in  preference  to  any  oth- 
er products.  Stated  in  the  abatract,  and  in 
this  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  doctrines  seem  very  strange  and  most 


absurd;  and  yet  the  United  States  is  the 
one  nation  of  all  others  claiming  to  be  en- 
lightened which  to-day  by  her  commercial 
system  fails  to  recognize  or  practically  de- 
nies the  great  economic  axiom  that  no  na- 
tion or  community  can  sell  to  any  great  ex- 
tent except  in  proportion  as  it  is  willing  to 
buy;  that  all  trade  and  commerce  must  be 
mutually  advantageous,  or  it  would  not  ex- 
ist ,  and  that  after  every  tair  mercantile 
transaction  both  parties,  howeier  vaned 
their  Udtionality  and  residences,  are  richer 
than  before 

It  IB  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Ameman  colonies  were  planted  with  the 
least  reference  to  the  pecuniaiy  or  person- 
al benefit  of  the  colonists  themselves  The 
mode  was  simply  this:  The  King  of  En- 
gland, on  payment  to  himself  of  a  certain 
sum,  granted  a  tract  of  land  of  American 
territory,  together  with  a  charter,  to  a  joint- 
stock  company  of  English  merchants  and 
adventurers,  who  sent  out  a  colony  to  cul- 
tivate the  lands  and  gather  their  products 
fir  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers It  was  clearly  an  enterprise  for  niak- 
iBg  money — as  much  so  as  are  the  railroad 
and  other  corporations  of  the  present  day — 
and  the  colonists  were  regarded  as  merely 
the  hired  servants  of  the  company.  This 
was  the  method  after  which  all  the  colonies 
were  established,  and  if  the  colonists  pos- 
sessed any  political  privileges  it  was  be- 
cause they  wrenched  them  from  the  unwill- 
ing hands  of  the  corporators.  For  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  tliis  position  reference  is 
made  to  the  pages  of  all  the  American  his- 
toriaua  ind  to  the  st  11  stronger  testim  nv 
of  the  greit  Adim  Smith  of  Scotlinl  who 
while  the  American  Eevolnt  on  wis  £ro 
gressing  led  red  that  England  ha  1  fo  nd 
ed  an  empire  on  the  ether  side  of  tl  e  At 
lantic  f  r  tht  sole  i  nii  ose  of  ra  s  g  up  a 
people  of  cist  mers—  puhcy  whicl  he  le 
nonnced  as  fit  only  1  r  i  nati  n  f  hop 
keepers 

Entertaininf,  snch  ^ewa  reapectmg  the 
nature  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  ut* 
of  colonies  nothing  therefore  was  n  ore 
natural  and  legit  mite  than  that  Englanl 
shonll  regarl  her  transatlantic  jUutat  ons 
asiastrnmentaht  esf  rtheiromoti  n  fhei 
o*-n  mterests  anl  a^oraji  lizement  esclu 
sively  and  that  when  the  enterprise  ol  the 
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Americana  in  respect  to  certain  branches  of 
HiaDufactoriDg  industry  seemed  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  sijnilar  indnatries  of  her  own, 
slie  sboald  attempt  to  slinclde  and  restrain 
their  progress.  It  ougiit  ilso  to  be  borue  m 
mind  that  if  Great  Britim  acted  nnjustlj 
toward  the  colonies  alie  was  at  least  con 
sistent  in  both  her  home  and  hei  ciilimial 
policy,  and  framed  the  former  equ  ill\  with 
the  latter,  iji  strict  accordance  with  the  then 
narrow  couimerciaJ  spirit  ol  the  age.  Thus, 
if  it  was  forbidden  to  the  colonists  to  export 
woolen  goods,  or  transport  wool  from  one 
"  plantation"  to  another,  there  was  at  the 
same  time  on  the  statute-book  of  England  a 
law  which  made  it  felony  for  any  English- 
man to  export  any  sheep  from  the  kingdom, 
or  to  purcha^  or  transport  any  wool  m  ithin 
littefn  miles  of  the  sei  without  permission 
of  the  king  or  to  load  or  carry  any  wool 
within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  except  between 
•iunnsing  and  sunsettiug  Andagtin  if  the 
eolouiats  were  mt  permitted  to  carry  any 
article  of  produce  on  the  seis  except  in 
British  ship'  the  necessity  was  ibont  the 
sime  time  announced  m  Parhameut  1  y  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  goiu^  to  w  w  with  the 
Dtttih,  lud  of  destroying  their  commerce, 
beciuse     it  was  impairing  ours  " 

On  the  other  band,  m  respect  tfl  all  those 
colonial  mdusti  les  which  w  ere  not  reg  irded 
as  antagonistic  to  Bntiah  interests,  the  ac 
tion  of  Farliiment  was  generous  and  consid 
erite  For  example  the  c  It' vat*  n  of  tu- 
bieco  WIS  fori  Iden  n  England  by  h  ^blj 
penal  enactments  for  the  sake  of  secur  u„  a 
mo  opoly  ot  that  pr  1    t  to  the  Southern 

olon  es  L  be  al  prem  ums  were  als  of 
feied  and  a  varde  \  for  the  cultivation  and 
exi  o  tat  n  of  colonial  s  Ik  ndigo  hemp 
flax  and  for  the  p  omot  on  of  the  fishen  s 
■»n  1  in  17  jO  -mat  passed  Pa  1  anient  to 
Ln  ourage  the  exportat  on  of  p  g  an  1  I  at 
iron  from  his  Mij  styspl  nt'it  ons  nAmer 

CI  wherehy  all  dut  es  on  the  mport  ot 
the  ame  nto  Great  Britain  were  remo  ed, 
altho  gh  ma  nta  ned  in  respe  t  to  the  m 
ports  from  ill  other  co  ntr  es  Neverthe 
less  tl  e  one  most  important  fact  m  onne 
tion  with  this  topic  is  that  it  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  colonial  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, conjointly  with  the  attempt  of 
Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  and  sup- 
press them,  which  led  to  a  gradual  and  in- 


157 

creasing  alienation  and  final  violent  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  countries. 

The  first  important  act  which  operated  as 
a,  restriction  on  the  industry  of  the  colonists 
was  the  so-called  "  Navigation  Act"  of  1650, 
which  althongh  primarily  intended,  to  use 
the  words  of  Sir  'William  Blackstone,  "  to 
raortity  our  sugar  islands,  which  were  disaf- 
fected to  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time 
clip  the  wiugs  of  oar  opulent  and  aspiring 
neighbors,"  the  Dutch,  nevertheless  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  one  of  the  foremost  indus- 
tries of  the  colonies,  namely,  ship-building. 
By  this  act  and  its  extensions  in  1661  and 
16fB  it  was  provided  that  no  article  of  colo- 
nial produce  or  British  roanufactivre  should 
be  carried  in  any  but  British  ships,  and  that 
the  colonists  should  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase in  any  but  British  markets  any  manu- 
factured irticle  which  England  had  to  sell. 
Following  the  enactment  of  these  purely 
commercial  restrictions,  it  soon  also  became 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  at  manufacturing  by 
the  colonists  in  competition  with  similar 
British  industries;  and  it  was  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy  that  in  1696  the  management 
of  the  afFUi's  of  the  colonies  was  by  royal 
order  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trade,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for 
Trade  and  the  Plantations."  Henceforth 
the  vigilant  nation  of  sliop-beepers  would 
not  be  content  with  watching  and  control- 
I'ng  the  shipping  and  trade  of  American 
]>orts  but  must  lay  its  hands  on  all  the  man- 

faetunng  industries  of  the  colonies.  The 
roy^l  go  ernors  were  required  to  report 
Tearlj  to  the  board  on  the  state  of  the  ptov- 

nce  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  divert 
them  from  setting  up  and  carrying  on  man- 
ufa  tares  But  reports  aud  reconimenda- 
t  ons  were  not  sufficient  to  repress  the  in- 
dustr  al  enterprise  of  the  Americans,  aud 
three    ears  after,  the  board  having  received 

omplaint  that  the  wool  and  woolen  manu- 
f  tures  of  the  North  American  plantations 
began  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets 
formerly  supplied  by  England,  an  act  was 
passed  Lv  Parliament  which,  after  declar- 
ing in  its  preamble  "  that  colonial  industiy 
would  inevitably  sink  the  value  of  lands  in 
England,"  prohibited  thereafter  the  move- 
ment of  any  American  wool  or  woolen  man- 
ufactures not  only  to  foreign  countries,  but 
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also  as  between  one  colony  and  another. 
And  in  1731,  aa  complaint  of  the  increasing 
divergence  of  trade  irom  its  preseribcd  chan- 
nels hy  the  action  of  the  colonists  continued 
to  be  made  by  British  merchants  and  raanu- 
fn«tureva,  tlie  Honae  of  Commons  again  took 
np  the  subject,  and  ordered,  through  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  inquiry  "  with  respect  to 
laws  made,  mannfaotnrea  set  up,  or  trade 
carried  on"  (in  the  colonies)  "detrimental 
to  the  trade,  nayigation,  and  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain."  The  report  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  thia  order  in  1731-32  furnishes  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  state  of 
manufactures  at  that  time  in  America,  al- 
though it  was  known  to  be  so  incomplete 
that  the  concealment  practiced  ivas  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The 
retom  of  one  officer,  for  example,  stated  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any  true 
information,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  had  the 
boldness  to  summon  him  to  atiswer  for  hav- 
ing given  any  evidence  whatever  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons  respecting  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  that  province. 
The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  reported 
that  there  were  no  settled  manufactures  in 
that  province.  The  Governors  of  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Carolinaa  made  no  returns,  and 
the  Governor  of  Ehode  Island  confined  his 
report  to  matters  not  connected  with  man- 
ufactures. Massachusetts  was  reported  as 
having  manufactures  of  cloth,  a  paper  mill, 
also  several  forges  for  making  bar-iron,  some 
flimaces  for  cast  and  hollow  ware,  one  sUt- 
ting-mill  ind  ■«  manufacture  of  mill  The 
Sunevor  General  of  his  Myestvs  Woods 
wrote  that  they  have  in  New  England  six 
fum'ioes  Tud  nmetetn  fot^es  fur  miking 
iron ,  that  many  ships  were  built  for  the 
French  ■ind  Spiniirds  andthatgreitquin 
titles  of  hats  were  made  and  eximrted  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
also  make  all  kinds  of  iron  for  shipping,  and 
have  several  stiU-houses  and  sugar-bakeries. 
Immediately  after  the  reception  and  pub- 
lication of  this  report,  or  in  1732,  it  was  en- 
acted by  Parliament  that  "no  hats  or  felts 
should  be  exported  from  the  colonies,  or  be 
laden  upon  any  horse  or  carriage  to  the  in- 
tent to  be  exported  from  thence  to  any  oth- 
er plantation  or  to  any  other  place  whatev- 
er]" limiting  also  the  number  of  apprentices 


at  the  business,  and  forbidding  any  black 
or  negro  from  making  hats  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  was  this  all,  for  in  1750 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  de- 
creeing that  every  slitting-mill  in  America 
should  be  demolished;  and  although  this 
bill  failed  of  passing  the  House  of  Commons 
by  only  twenty-two  votes,  a  subsequent  act 
did  pass,  that  no  new  mills  of  that  descrip- 
tion should  be  erected. 

It  is  most  important  and  instnicrive  to 
diverge  for  a  moment  at  this  point  from 
tracing  the  development  of  American  man- 
ufactures, and  briefly  notice  the  effect  of 
the  long-continued  restrictive  legislation  of 
Great  Britain  on  political  and  commercial 
morality.  The  multitude  of  arbitrary  laws 
enacted  to  force  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  colonies  and  the  British  people  into 
artificial  and  unnatural  channels  created  a 
multitude  of  new  crimes;  and  transactions 
which  appeared  necessary  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  were  no  way  repugnant  to  the 
moral  sense  of  good  men,  were  forbidden  by 
law  under  heavy  penalties.  The  colonists 
became  thenceforth  a  nation  of  law-break- 
ers, Hlne-tenths  of  the  colonial  merchants 
were  smugglers.  One-quarter  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  bred  to  commerce,  to 
the  command  of  ships,  and  the  contraband 
trade.  John  Hancock  was  the  prince  of 
contraband  traders,  and,  with  John  Adams 
as  his  counsel,  was  on  trial  before  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  In  Boston  at  the  exact  hour 
of  the  sheddiug  of  blood  at  Lexington,  to 
answer  for  half  a  million  dollars'  penalties 
alleged  to  hxve  been  by  him  incurred  as  a 
smuggler  And  if  good  old  Governor  Jon- 
athan TmmbuJl,  of  Connecticut  (Brother 
Jonithan)  did  not  walk  In  the  same  ways 
if  his  Irother  patriot  In  Massachusetts, 
then  traditnn,  if  not  record,  has  done  him 
very  great  Injustice.  There  is  also  on  rec- 
ord a  letter  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  wTitten 
in  1771,  at  the  time  he  was  in  mercantile 
business  as  a  clerk  in  the  West  Indies,  indi- 
cating an  entire  familiarity  with  a  contra- 
band trade  carried  on  by  his  employers  with 
the  Spanish  colonies.  Bat  men  like  Hancock 
and  Trumbull  had  been  made  to  feel  that 
government  was  their  enemy ;  that  it  de- 
prived them  of  their  natural  rights ;  that 
in  enacting  laws  to  restrain  them  from  la^- 
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boring  freely,  and  freely  exchanging  the 
ftmtB  of  their  lahors,  it  at  the  aame  time 
enacted  tlie  principle  of  slavery,  and  that 
therefore  every  evasion  of  snch  lawa  was 
gain  to  liberty. 

Furthermore,  the  continuance  of  such  a 
policy  as  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to- 
ward the  colonies,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance which  was  as  naturally  evoked  in  tom 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  could  tend  to 
but  one  end,  namely,  war  and  revolution; 
and  in  1775  war  and  revolution  came. 

The  popnlatioa  of  the  colonies  at  about 
the  time  (1670)  that  their  progress  in  man- 
ufactures began  to  excito  the  jealousy  of 
Great  Britain  was  probably  a  little  less  than 
200,000. 

In  1714  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  their  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  America,  caused  a 
census  to  be  taken  of  the  colonies,  which  re- 
turned a  population  of  434,000 ;  and  another 
In  1727,  which  gave  an  aggregate  of  580,000. 
Mr.  Bancroft  estimates  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  1750  to  have  been 
1,260,000 ;  and  in  1770,  five  years  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution,  at  2,312,000 ; 
of  whom  1,850,000  wei-e  white  and  462,000 


S  SINCE  THE  KEVOtUTIOS'. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution,  by  cutting  off  all  except  casual 
and  uncertain  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe  and  other  countries,  was  to  Impart  a 
Ircah  impulse  to  sach  manufactures  in  the 
B  then  established,  and 
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immediate  effect  of  the  return  of  peace  (i 
1783),  on  the  contrary,  was  most  disastrous 
to  nearly  all  business  interests,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  mechanical  and  manufaotur- 
ing  mdustries.  But  such  a  result  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise.  The  country  had 
been  subjected  to  a  long  and  impoverishing 
war;  it  was  eKhausted  of  men  as  well  as  of 
means ;  labor  was  scarce  and  high,  and  the 
burden  of  debt,  both  public  and  private,  was 
most  onerous.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  writers  in  treating  of  this  period  to 
attribute  the  disastrous  condition  of  affairs 
which  was  immediately  incident  to  the  close 
of  the  Eevolution  to  an  nurestrained  influs 
of  foreign  commoditiea;  but  that  this  agen- 


cy was  not  in  a  high  degree  potential  for 
mischief  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  average  imports  of  British  manufactures 
into  the  country  for  several  years  previous 
to  1789,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  to 
the  population  of  the  States,  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average  of  several  years 
preceding  the  war;  and  also  that  when  the 
first  tariff  on  imports  oame  to  be  enacted 
under  the  Constitution,  the  rate  establish- 
ed on  all  textile  fabrics  was  only  five  per 
cent.,  and  on  all  manufactures  of  metal  but 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  the  manner 
in  which  importations  were  then  made  was 
nndoubtedly  moat  mischievous.  There  was 
no  national  government,  and  the  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  among  thirteen 
petty  sovereignties  rendered  the  adoption 
of  uniform  laws  impossible.  Each  State 
accordingly  had  its  own  tariff  and  regula- 
ted its  own  trade.  What  was  binding  in. 
Massachusetts  had  no  validity  in  Rhode  Isl- 
au'h  and  what  was  subject  to  duty  in  New 
York  might  be  imported  free  into  Connect- 
icut or  New  Jersey.  Practically,  therefore, 
no  revenue  could  be  collected  on  imports. 
Great  Britain,  also,  seeing  that  as  a  nation 
we  were  commercially  helpless,  not  only  re- 
fused to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
us,  but  by  an  Order  in  Council  excluded  our 
ships  £tom  their  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
and,  as  the  government  of  the  States  was 
then  constituted,  we  had  no  power  through 
retaliation  to  compel  reciprocity.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  one  who  participated  in  the  acts 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  observers  and  writers  of  the  peri- 
od—Peletiah  Webster,  of  Phihidelphia — all 
tkesiiferings  and  evUswliidHIiecouiitrn  endured 
from  all  other  agencies  were  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  misery  that  resulted 
from  the  introduction  and  use  of  an  irre- 
deeinable  paper  money,  and  the  consequent 
igularities  of  the  entire  American  fiscal 
tem,  his  exact  language  being  as  foUows : 
'e  have  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than 
from  any  other  cause  of  calamity.  It  has 
killed  more  men,  perverted  and  corrupted 
the  choicest  interests  of  our  country  more, 
anddone  more  injustiee,  than  even  the  arms 
and  artifices  of  our  enemies."  And  again 
lya,  "If  it  saved  the  state,  it  has  vio- 
lated the  equity  of  our  laws,  corrupted  the 
justice  of  our  public  administration,  ener- 
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vated  the  trade,  iudnstry,  and  maimfactutes 
of  our  eouutcy,  and  gone  far  to  destroy  tbe 
morality  of  our  people." 

But  let  the  causes  liave  lieen  what  they 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  war 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  greatly 
depressed.  The  eatablishment  of  a  stable 
govetument,  however,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  at  once  gsTO  to  affairs  a 
new  aspect.  The  wretched  system  of  dis- 
trust, jealousy,  and  -weakness,  which  had 
before  paralyzed  all  enterprise,  and  sunt 
the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  lowest  point,  disappeared,  and 
fresh  energy  was  infused  into  all  depart- 
ments of  business.  "American  labor,"  says 
Dr.  Bishop,  "  at  this  period  began  steadily 
to  change  its  form  from  a  general  system 
of  isolated  and  fireside  manual  operations — 
though  these  continued  for  some  time  lon- 
ger its  chief  characteristiG — to  the  more  or- 
ganized efforts  of  regular  establishments, 
with  associated  capital  and  corporate  priv- 
ileges, employing  more  or  leas  of  the  new 
machinery  which  was  then  coming  into  use 

The  population  of  the  country  increased 
firom  an  estimate  of  2,945,000  in  1780  to 
3,924,000  in  1790;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  percentage  of  decennial  increase 
of  thirty-tiiree  per  cent,  thus  established  in 
this  decade  maintained  itself  with  approx- 
imative uniformity  for  each  subsequent 
decade  from  1790  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  1860. 

In  an  address  before  the  "Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufac- 
tures," August,  1787,  by  Mr.  Tench  Cose  (aft- 
erward Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Hamilton),  the  great  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  "since  the  late 
war"  was  particularly  dwelt  upon.  In  Con- 
necticut, at  this  time,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, the  household  manufactures  were 
such  as  to  furnish  "a  surplus  sold  out  of  the 
State.  Hew  England  linen  had  affected  the 
price  and  importations  of  that  article  from 
New  York  to  Georgia."  In  Maaaachusetts 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures 
was  less  by  one-half  than  it  was  twenty 
years  before,  although  population  hufl  great- 
ly increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
home-made  articles  were  shipped  out  of  the 


State.  In  one  regular  factory  of  the  latter 
State  there  were  made  as  much  as  10,000 
pairs  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  100  tons  of 
nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pairs  of  stuff 
and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn. 
In  the  course  of  the  address,  pattern  cards, 
embracing  thirty-six  specimens  of  silk  lace 
and  edgings  from  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  were  exhibited.  In  Ehode 
Island  the  number  of  regular  factories  was 
stated  to  be  "  great  in  proportion  to  its  pop- 
ulation." Mr.  Cose,  however,  greatly  dep- 
recated the  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, and  as  an  illustration  stated  that 
the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  but- 
tons, buckles,  and  other  trinkets  cost  the 
wearers  annually  sixty  thousand  doOais. 
The  sale  of  spinning-wheel  irons  from  one 
shop  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  amounted  to 
1500  sets,  an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 
In  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  the  largest 
inland  town  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
in  1786  about  700  famUies,  of  whom  934  were 
manufacturers,  in  which  number  were  in- 
cluded 14  hatters,  36  shoe-makers,  25  tailors, 
25  weavers  of  cloth,  and  4  dyers.  'Withiu 
ten  mUes  of  the  town  were  four  oil  mills,  five 
hemp  mills,  one  fulling-mill.  Frederick  and 
Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton 
and  Winchester,  Tirginia,  were  also  impor- 
tant centres  of  domestic  industry,  the  last- 
named  being  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
hats.  There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  glass 
at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which,  according  to 
the  French  traveler,  De  Warville,  exported 
in  1787  glass  to  the  amount  of  10,000  pounds, 
and  employed  500  hands.  In  1789  Mr.  Cly- 
mer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  in  Congress 
that  there  were  fifty-three  paper  mills  with- 
in range  of  the  Philadelphia  market,  and 
that  the  annual  product  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia mUls  was  70,000  reams,  which  was  sold 
as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  absence  of  any  duty.  The  com- 
piler of  the  BMMheea  Americana,  published 
in  London  in  1789,  states  that  the  people 
of  North  Anierica  manufactured  their  own 
paper  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  the  report  of  Secretary 
Hamilton  the  following  year  also  repre- 
sents the  paper  manufacture  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  American  industry  which  had 
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arrived  at  Uie  greatest  perfection,  and  was 
"most  adequate  to  national  supply."  And 
yet  De  WarvUle  a  few  years  previous  wrote 
that  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  dear- 
iiess  of  labor  and  of  rags,  tLe  Americans 
could  not  for  many  years  to  come  fumisli 
sufficient  paper  for  the  prodigious  consump- 
tion caused  by  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.' 

An  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  1790 
fixed  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  for  that  year  at  more 
than  ^0,000,000.  It  is  also  curious  to  note 
that  lie  took  as  the  basis  of  his  computation 
the  returns  of  the  mannfecturiug  industry 
of  Virginia,  which  Uien  iucludeil  Kentucky. 
As  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Coxe  also  asserted,  iibont  this  period,  that 
the  manufacturea  of  the  United  States  were 
certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of 
their  exports  in  native  commodities,  and 
much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all 
their  imports,  including  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  exported  again. 

In  January  1  90  President  Wash  ngton 
dehveie  I  h  a  first  ann  i  1  message  to  Con- 
gre  B  an  1  t  a  noted  that  he  is  as  dressed 
at  the  t  me  m  a  f  11  «u  t  of  broadcloth, 
manulactured  at  the  woolen  factory  of  Col- 
onel Jerem  ih  Wor  Is  ortl  at  Hartford, 
Connect  c  t  vhere  all  paits  of  tl  e  busi- 
ness are  perfom  ed  except  ap  un  ng  "  In 
this  message  the  snlject  of  the  promotion 
of  mannf  ctnrea  n  is  com  nended  to  the  at- 
tent  on  of  Congress  and  a  t  g  pon  the 
suggest  onsot  the  President  Congress  there- 
upon ordered  thit  the  Secret  ryof  theTreas- 
urj  prepare  and  rei  ort  a  pro^  er  i  Ian  or 
plana  tor  tl  e  euco  u  „e  nent  and  promo- 
tion of  in  Ufa  tor  es  as  will  tend  to  ren- 
der the  Uu  te  I  States  dependent  f  other 
nat  ona  for  esse  t  al  p-iriicul  rlj  for  mili- 
tary supphea  a  Im  accordance  ■n  th  this 
orler  Mr  Han  Iton  m  the  following  j-ear 
(1  91)  submitted  lis  li  ous  lejort  twice 
pt  1  tc  1  bj  order  of  Cou^ress  on  American 
manuJaoturea. 

In  this  report  the  Secretary,  after  discnaa- 
ing  at  leugth  the  relations  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturea  to  each  other  and  the 
atate,  the  importance  of  manufacturing  ea- 
tahlishments  as  agencies  for  augmenting  the 

1  Bishop's  HiKtorn  of  American  Maiaifiisturea. 


produce  jBid  revenue  of  society,  the  then 
existing  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  the  exten- 
of  American  manufactures,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  encour- 
agement toward  them  by  the  state,  and 
the  unity  of  interest  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  presents  in  general 
terms  an  exhibit,  classified  under  seventeen 
heads,  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  countrj-,  which  had  at  that  time  made 
audi  progress  as  in  a  great  measuw  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market,  and  which  were  also 
carried  on  "as  regular  trades."  Among 
these  the  Secretary  enumerates  mauuiiic- 
tures  of  skins  and  leather,  including  under 
this  head  leather  breeches  and  glue;  flax 
and  hemp,  but  not  cotton ;  iron,  and  most 
implements  of  iron  and  steel;  bricks  and 
pottery ;  starch  and  hair-powder ;  manufac- 
tures of  brass  and  copper,  particularly  spec- 
ifying utensils  for  brewers  and  distillers, 
andirons  and  philosophical  apparatus;  tin- 
ware "  for  most  purposes ;"  carriages  of  all 
kmda;  "lamp-black  and  other  painter's  col- 
ors ;"  refined  sugars,  oils,  soaps,  candles,  hats, 
gunpowder,  chocolate,  silk  shoes,  and  "  wom- 
en's stuffs;"  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  etc.,etc. 
"  Beaides  these,"  he  continues, "  there  is  a 
vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing, 
which  contributes  more  largely  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  community  than  could  be  imag- 
ined without  having  made  it  an  object  of 
particular  iuijuiry."  But  as  indicating  how 
limited  an  idea  of  the  actual  and  future  re- 
sources of  the  conntrj'  was  even  then  pos- 
sessed by  a  mind  so  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  Alexauder  Hamilton, 
the  following  memoranda  from  this  report 
are  also  exceedmgly  curious  and  pertinent. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  the  head  of  coal, 
he  notes  "that  there  are  several  mines  in 
Vii^nia  now  worked,  and  appearances  of 
their  existence  are  familiar  in  a  number  of 
places."  "  There  is  something,"  also  aays 
the  Seeretarj',  "in  the  texture  of  cotton 
which  adapts  it  in  a  peculiar  di'gree  to  the 
application  of  machines,"  and  in  a  country 
in  which  a  deficit  of  hands  constitutes  the 
greatest  .obstacle  to  auoceas,  this  circum- 
stance particularly  recommends  its  fabriea^ 
tion.  American  cotton,  be  adds,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance ;  and  "  a  hope  may  be 
reasonably  indulged  that  with  due  care  and 
attention"  its  quality  nill  greatlj-  improve. 
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Under  the  head  of  "  the  ineaiiB  proper  to 
be  resorted  to"  by  the  government  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  the  Secretary, 
after  enumerating  and  diaonasing  the  va- 
rious agencies  "  wliich  liave  been  employed 
with  anceess  in  other  countries,"  gave  hia 
recommendation  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
"pecuniarji  hountieii,"  and  offered  in  support 
of  the  same  the  following  reasons ; 
"  L  It  Is  a  spedes  of  eacanrBgement  more  positlTe 


"S.  BonnUea  have  not,  like  higli  ptoteoting  duties, 
teDdenoy  to  produce  scarcity. 

"4.  BouuBes  are  aometimea  not  onij  the  beat  but 
lie  only  proper  eipedioi 


I  object  of  agrtc 


witbib 


t  of  a  ^e^ 


object  of  mi 

these  two  [nlereBla  is  to  lay  a  duty  on 
factnres  of  tbe  material  the  growth  of  which  is  de. 
aired  to  be  encour^ed,  and  apply  the  produce  of  that 
duty,  by  way  of  bounty,  either  opon  the  production  of 
the  material  Itself,  or  upon  Its  mannfacCnre  at  home, 
or  npon  both.  In  this  dteposition  ot  the  theory  the 
mannfactiirer  commences  hia  enterprise  nnder  every 
advantage  which  is  ottalnoble  ae  to  quantity  and  price 
of  the  raw  matsrial,  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be 
immediately  to  him,  to  enabled  by  1(  to  enter  into  a 
successful  competition  nlth  the  foreign  material." 

He  accordingly  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties  on  imports,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which,  after  satisfying  the  national 
pledges  in  respect  to  the  public  debt,  be  pro- 
posed should  constitute  a  fund  for  paying 
the  bounties  which  might  be  decreed,  and 
for  the  operations  of  a  board  to  be  estab- 
lished for  promoting  arts,  agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, and  commerce.  The  members  of 
this  board  were  to  consist  of  certain  officers 
of  the  government,  and  were  to  apply  the 
funds  derived  from  the  sources  indicated  to 
assist  the  immigration  of  artisti  and  man- 
ufacturers, to  promote  the  discovery  and 
Introduction  of  useful  inventions  and  im- 
provements, and  "  to  encourage  by  premi- 
ums, both  honorable  and  lucrative,  the  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  and  of  classes  In 
relation  to  the  several  objects  they  are 
charged  with  promoting."  The  bounties 
thus  recommended  were  not,  however  in- 
tended by  the  Secretary  to  be  permanent , 
for,  as  he  remarks,  their  "  continuance  on 
manufactures  long  established  must  tlwns 
be  of  questionable  poUcy,  because  presurap 
tion  would  arise  in  every  such  case  that 
there  were  natural  and  inherent  impedi 
meuts  to  success." 


He  also  dwells  at  considerable  length  on 
a  topic  too  often  overlooked,  namely,  that  it 
"is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  measures 
of  government  which  have  a  direct  view  to 
manufactures  should  be  calculated  to  assist 
and  protect  them,  but  also  that  those  which 
collaterally  affect  them  in  the  general  course 
of  administration  sliould  be  guarded  from 
any  particular  tendency  to  injure  them;" 
and  under  this  head  espeeiaUy  asks  atten- 
tion to  "  the  unfriendly  aspect  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  taxes  toward  manufactures."  Among 
such  ha  enumerates,  JirsI,  all  poll  and  capi- 
tation taxes,  which,  if  levied  according  to  a 
fixed  rule,  operate  nnec[ually  and  injuriously 
on  the  industrious  poor ;  "  lecond,  all  taxes 
which  proceed  according  to  the  amount  of 
capital  supposed  to  be  employed  in  a  busi- 
ness, or  of  profits  supposed  to  be  made  on  it, 
are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  industry :  meu 
engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  have  com- 
monly weighty  reasons  to  avoid  disclosures 
which  would  expose  with  any  thing  like  ac- 
curacy the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  allowing 
to  the  public  officera  the  most  equitable  dis- 
positions, yet  when  they  are  to  exercise  a 
discretion  without  certain  data  they  can 
not  fail  to  be  often  misled  by  appearances ;" 
and  finally,  continues  the  Secretary,  in  words 
that  deserve  to  be  printed  in  gold  on  the 
walls  of  every  legislative  assembly,  "  arbi- 
trary taxes,  nnder  which  denomination  are 
comprised  all  those  that  leave  the  qaantam 
of  the  tax  to  be  raised  by  each  person  to 
the  discretion  of  certain  officers,  are  as  con- 
trary  to  the  geniusof  liberty  as  to  the  max- 
ims of  industry." 

Although  this  celebrated  report  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  both  at  the  time  it  was 
made  and  since  has  been  regarded  as  a  mod- 
el of  clear  and  unanswerable  reasoning,  and 
was  also  unquestionably  of  great  service  to 
the  country,  yet  it  is  well  knoivn  that  his 
specific  recommendations  of  bounties  in  pref- 
erence to  protective  or  prohibitory  duties, 
and  also  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  im- 
ported cotton  fls  %  raw  miteriil  of  nuinu 
ficture«,were  not  complied  with,  but  that, 
on  the  contr  irv,  the  system  of  protecti\e 
duties  on  imports  which  then  pre^  ailed  in 
Europe  was  graduilly  established  in  its 
plate, and  fitm  that  dav  to  this  his  been 
ton  tinned 

The  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
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Conatitntion,  in  1T89,  marks  also  the  period 
of  tlie  commenoement  of  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States,  as  a  regular 
and.  systematic  in  contradistinctiou  t«  a  do- 
mestic and  irregular  business.  Cotton  had 
indeed.  t«en  grown  for  many  years  previous 
throughout  the  Sonthem  sections  of  the 
country,  but  its  use  up  to  1789-90  had  been 
almost  exclusively  domestic,  and  even  for 
this  purpose  the  quantity  produced  was  in- 
adequate to  supply  the  home  demand.  In 
fhct,  so  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of 
the  particular  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  that  when  iu  1784  an  Ameri- 
can ship  entered  Liverpool  with  eight  bags 
of  the  fibre  as  a  part  of  her  cargo,  the  same 
was  regarded  as  an  unlawful  importatLou, 
on  the  assumption  that  so  large  a  quantity 
could  not  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  And  as  late,  furthermore,  as 
1792  the  cotton  product  of  the  United  States 
was  regarded  as  of  so  Uttle  value  commer- 
ciaUy  that  John  Jay  consented  to  the  in- 
■:orporation  of  a  provision  {afterward  re- 
jected by  the  Senate)  in  the  treaty  that  he 
legotiated  with  Great  Britain  that  "no 
cotton  should  he  imported  from  the  United 
States,"  the  design  on  the  part  of  Gredt  Bnt 
ain  being  not  to  interfere  n  ith  the  cotton 
culture  of  the  United  States  but  to  secure 
for  her  own  mercantUe  marme  the  exclu 
sive  movement  of  cotton  fcom  the  West  In 
dies.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  "Pennsyhania  Soci 
ety  for  Encouraging  Manutactures  seems 
however,  to  have  early  foreseen  the  future 
importance  of  cotton  to  both  Amenein  tg 
riculture  and  manni^tures  and  when  the 
Convention  for  framing  the  Constitution 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  his  earnest  rec 
omraendations  to  the  Southern  delegates  on 
the  subject  induced  many  ot  them  on  their 
return  home,  to  make  jiersonal  efforts  to 
interest  their  constituents  in  eitendin^  the 
cultivation  of  the  fibre. 

The  inventions  of  Hargreaves  Arkwrit,ht 
Compton,  and  Cartwright  tir  carding  spin 
ning,  and  weaving  cotton  bv  miehmery 
were  introduced  in  Englan  1  between  the 
years  1768  and  1788;  and  although  at  ttst 
were  so  much  opposed  that  the  inventors 
were  afraid  to  work  openly,  and  hid  in  >:ome 
instanpes  their  lives  threatened  and  their 


machinery  destroyed,  yet  Parliament  very 
early  appreciated  the  national  importance 
of  the  several  inventions,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  ^e,  enacted  in 
1774,  and  subsequently,  most  strict  prohibi- 
tions of  the  export  of  any  textile  machinery 
from  the  kingdom.  These  statutes,  which 
were  vigilantly  enforced  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, together  with  a  law  against  enti- 
cing artificers  to  emigrate,  for  a  time  proved 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduclion  of  the  new  English  textile  ma- 
chinery into  the  United  States,  although 
many  most  ingenious  efforts  to  evade  the 
law  were  made  by  our  countrymen.  Mr. 
Tench  Cose,  who  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
promote  the  cotton  industry,  at  one  time, 
for  example,  succeeded,  after  no  little  trou- 
ble and  expense,  in  having  secretly  made  in 
England  models  of  a  full  set  of  Arkwright^s 
machinery,  but  they  were  unluckily  seized 
and  confiscated  as  they  were  on  the  point  of 
shipment.  The  informatJon  sought  for  was, 
however,  gradually  obtained,  and  in  1786 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
a  pioneer  in  American  manufactures,  noti- 
fied the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  that 
he  iiv\  in  his  employ  two  Scotchmen,  broth- 
ers 1  v  the  name  of  Barr,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  new  cotton  machinery. 
Thereupon  the  Legislature  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  men  and  find  out  wliat 
they  knew,  which  committee  subsequently 
reported  in  favor  of  a  grant  of  £200  to  the 
Barrs  to  enable  them  to  complete  certain 
m'Khmes,  and  also  as  a  gratuity  for  "  their 
public  spirit  in  making  them  known  to  the 
pubhc  Six  tickets  in  a  State  Land  Lot- 
ten  whioh  had  no  blanks,  were  accordingly 
vrted  to  the  Scotch  brothers  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  first 
stock  card"  and" spinning-jenny"  made  in 
the  Umted  States  were  constructed.  These 
m  ichmes  were  deposited  by  the  order  of  the 
General  Court  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  allow- 
ed to  use  them,  as  some  compensation  for  his 
exertions  in  the  matter,  and  was  also  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them  and  explain  their 
pnnciples  "  to  any  who  might  wish  to  be 
informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage 
in  earrymg  on  the  woolen  and  cotton  man- 
utactnre."  The  subsequent  year,  1787,  a 
c  impany  to  manufacture  cotton  was  organ- 
ized it  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  with  one  or 
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more  spinuing-jennies,  imported  or  made 
from  tUe  State's  models,  and  a  cariling-nia- 
chiue,  imported  at  a  cost  of  £1100;  and 
about  the  same  time  also  several  other  cot- 
ton manufaetoriea  were  projected  or  start- 
ed— at  Worcester,  Massaehnaetts ;  Provi- 
dence, Biode  Island;  Paterson,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  otlier  places ;  none  of  which  how 
ever,  for  want  of  skill  oi  prtj  er  machmerj 
appear  to  have  been  snotPSsiul 

Meanwhile  (1789)  there  arrived  lu  New 
York  a  young  Englishman  not  tiienty  two 
years  of  age,  whose  name  Samuel  Sitter 
was  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  man 
ufacturing  annale  of  the  United  State  He 
had  been  apprenticed  at  in  eaily  a^e  to 
Jedediah  Strutt,  a  partner  with  Sir  Eichard 
Arkwright  in  the  cotton-spinmn^  busmess 
and  had  afterward  served  the  firm  as  clerk 
and  general  overseer,  nntil  he  hid  rendered 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  mauu 
facture  of  cotton  as  it  was  then  corned  in 
in  the  model  establishments  of  Gieat  Bnt- 
ain.  The  reason  which  his  been  assigned 
for  his  emigration  to  the  Uiiiteil  States  was 
a  notice  in  the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of 
£100  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsihaun 
for  the  introduction  of  i  new  maehme  for 
carding  cotton,  and  of  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  promoting  the  mannfaiture  of 
cotton.  But  be  this  as  it  may  the  iBth  of 
January,  1790,  found  hira  at  Providence 
Rhode  Island,  entered  into  p  irtuership  w  ith 
the  firm  of  Almy  and  Bro\vn  under  in  agree 
meut  to  construct  the  Arkwright  series  of 
macliinea,  and  carry  on  with  his  pirtners 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  the  improved 
methods.  In  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  ex 
portation  of  models  and  maihmery  from 
Great  Britain,  Mr.  Slater  did  not  on  leaviug 
home  inform  his  family  of  his  destination 
or  take  with  him  any  patterns  drawings  or 
memoranda  that  could  betray  his  occupa- 
tion,  and  so  lead  to  his  detention  But  so 
thoroughly  was  he  master  of  his  profession 
that  by  the  20th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  having  discarded  all  the  old  machin- 
ery previously  used  by  Almy  and  Brown  in 
their  attempts  to  manufacture  cotton,  he 
had  constructed,  chiefiy  with  his  own  hands, 
the  whole  series  of  machines  on  the  Ark- 
wright plan,  and  had  started  three  cards, 
drawing  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames 


of  seventy-two  spindles.  The  machinery 
was  first  set  in  motion  in  an  old  building 
which  had  been  used  as  a  clothier's  estab- 
lislmient ;  but  in  1793  the  new  firm  built  a 
small  factory,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  really  successful  cotton  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

The  only  thing  then  wanting  to  insure 
the  npid  development  of  the  cotten  mauu- 
tacture  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  Europe,  was  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  fibre  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  this 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney in  1793  at  once  supplied.  For  some 
years  previous  to  this  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  was  about  forty  cents  per 
pound,  and  it  required  oftentimes  a  day's 
labor  to  separate  a  pound  of  the  clean  staple 
from  the  seed,  lu  1795  Georgia  cotton  of 
good  quality  was  offered  in  New  York  at 
Is  Od  (thirty-sis  cents)  per  pound;  and  at 
thit  time  cotton  continued  aiso  to  be  im- 
ported. Wlieu  Slater  first  began  to  biiui  he 
used  Cayenne  cotton,  but  after  a  few  years 
he  began  to  mix  about  one-third  of  Southern 
cotton,  the  yarn  produced  being  designated 
as  second  quality,  and  sold  accordingly. 
The  total  cotton  product  of  the  world  in 
1791  lias  been  estimated  at  about  490,000,000 
pounds,  or  about  a  million  bales,  appor- 
tioue  1  as  follows :  United  States,  2,000,000 
pounds;  Brazil,  22,000,000  pounds;  West 
Indies,  12,000,000 ;  Africa,  46,000,000 ;  India, 
130000,000;  the  rest  of  Asia,  1M,000,000; 
Mexico  and  South  America,  68,000,000.  Of 
the  product  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  Georgia  supplied  abont  half  a  million 
pounds,  and  South  Carolina  a  million  and 
a  h)lf.  In  1801  the  product  of  the  United 
Stites  was  estimated  at  48,000,000  pounds; 
and  (rom  that  time  the  progress  of  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  is  indicated  by  the  following 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  largest  crop 
of  cotton  ever  grown  in  the  United  States 
was  in  Uie  year  18D9-60,  just  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion ;  yet  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  in 
that  year  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by 
the  growth  of  cotton  was  less  than  two  per 
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cent,  (1.634}  of  t'jc  territory  of  tlie  United 
States  ivliieh  is  especially  adapted  to  its 
cultivation. 

In  1799  Mr.  Slater  built  his  seconil  cotton 
mill,  on  the  eaatside  of  tliepawtucket  EiTer, 
in  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  mill 
ever  erected  iu  the  Stote  on  the  ArkwTight 
system ;  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
same,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  exempted  from  ta\a 
tion.  Until  this  date  the  improved  meth 
ods  of  maunfaoture  hod  been  coufineil  to 
Mr,  Slater  and  his  associates,  hnt  after  this 
men  who  had  been  in  their  employ,  and  hid 
learned  tJie  eonstrnction  and  operation  of 
the  maeliluery,  left  them,  and  commmced 
the  erection  of  mills  for  themselves  or  other 
parties,  and  before  the  year  1808  fifteen  cot- 
ton mills  on  the  Arkwiight  basis  were  in 
successful  operation  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Tlie  first  cotton  mill  west  of 
Albany  was  erected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in  IWT-W 
In  1807  the  whole  nnmber  of  spindles  m  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  4000 ;  m  1H08 
the  estimate  was  8000 ;  and  in  1809,  Jl  000 
From  this  time  nntil  1840,  apart  from  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cotton  for  all  purposes,  the  statistics 
of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  are  very  deficient  and  un 
reliable.  lu  1815  the  three  States  of  Mas 
sachusetts,  Bhnde  Island,  and  Connecticut 
had  165  factories  and  119,510  spindles  In 
1831,795factories  and  1,246,500  spindles  were 
reported  for  the  whole  country.  In  1840 
by  the  census,  2,285,000  spindles;  in  1850 
(for  New  England  only),  2,728,000  spindles 
After  this  the  data  are  reliable,  and  ire 
as  follows:  1860,  5,035,798  spindles,  1870 
7,114,000;  1874  (July  1),  9,415,383,  of  whuh 
8,937,754  were  retnmed  for  the  Northern 
States,  and  487,629  for  the  Southern  The 
recent  rapid  progress  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  mannfacture  of  cotton  is  iudicited 
by  the  fact  that  in  1869  this  section  of  the 
country  had  235,063  spindles  in  opention, 
and  in  1874,  487,639.  The  progress  f  the 
whole  country  in  spinning  spindles  from 
1870  to  1874  was  about  thirty-three  per  cent 
The  aggregate  and  average  per  capita  man 
ufactnring  consumption  of  cotton  m  the 
United  States  since  1837  is  shown  by  the 
following  table : 
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In  1  94  the  pr  ce  of  Slaters  cotton  yam, 
No  21  s  SI  31  1  er  I  ound  I  lo08  the 
price  of  the  same  number  was  §1 31.  Power- 
loom  weaving  was  first  successfully  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  in  1806,  previous 
to  which  time  all  weaving  had  been  per- 
formed upon  hand-looms.  The  first  power- 
looms  m  the  United  States  were  put  in  op- 
er-ktion  at  Waltham,  Massachnsetts,  in  1814, 
and  it  was  at  the  mUIs  of  the  company  at 
thisplace,  also,  that  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  cotton  were  for  the  first  time  com- 
biued  in  any  large  establishment.  In  this 
same  \e  ir  the  price  of  cotton  yarn  was  re- 
duied  by  the  operations  of  the  Waltham 
Company  to  less  than  one  dollar  per  pound. 
In  1^21  the  "domestics"  of  the  Waltham 
Compan  V — which  at  about  this  time  extend- 
ed its  operations  and  built  the  first  mill  at 
Lowell— had  become  so  popular  that  they 
were  counterfbited  by  foreign  maunfactur- 
ers,  and  in  1827  it  is  recorded  that  the  de- 
mand tor  American  cottons  in  Brazil  was 
considerably  affected  by  imitations  of  them 
made  at  Manchester,  England,  and  offered 
there  (m  Brazil)  "  at  lower  prices,  although 
thej  could  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  United 
States  as  the  same  iiiuility  conld  be  produced 
m  Manchester."  It  is  also  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  in  1850  in  New  England 
the  ratio  of  cotton  spindles  to  popnlation 
was  that  of  1008  spindles  to  each  1000  in- 
habitants, vhilo  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
same  year  the  ratio  was  1003  spindles  to 
1000  mhabitonts,  so  that  at  this  period  New 
England  in  respect  to  cotton  had  compara- 
tiiely  eiceeded  Great  Britain  in  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  i^om  1850  to  18G0  and 
ftom  18b0  to  1870  the  number  of  spindles  in 
New  England  increased  much  faster  than 
the  population,  averaging  in  1860  1265  and 
in  1S70  1478  to  each  1000  inhabitants. 

Tlie  most  important  cotton  manufactur- 
ing States  of  the  Union,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  consumption  of  cotton  for  the 
yeii  1874,  were  as  follows; 
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Kew  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connf  ctic  it 
PenDBjlvania,  Maine,  New  York,  Marylai  il 
Georgia,  New  Jersey,  South  Caroliua  N  rth 
Caroliua,Alabmita,  TeuDesse«,  and  \u'giD]a 
Few  or  no  cotton  factories  exist  in  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wiscons  n  Kan 
sas,  Nebraska,  California,  or  Oregon  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  anionnt  and 
character  of  tlie  principal  products  of  the 
cotton  manufactories  of  the  United  States 
for  1874- 


such  as  1  iniber,  sngar,  ashes,  wine,  bricks, 
in  1  t,o  hPmp  inA  the  products  of  the  fisher- 
ies WIS  at  leist  $173,000,000,  or  inclndlng 
I  roduct*:  of  the  natnre  specified,  8198,000,000. 
In  1810  also  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Treawnrv  reported,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentat  \  es  that  the  following  manufac- 
tures ■were  eatried  on  to  an  extent  which 
might  be  considered  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  for  con- 
sumption as  the  value  of  these  products 
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Bes  des  the  abo  e  there  s  a  large  produc 
t  on  of  art  cles  like  hos  ery  et  composed 
of  mixe  1  cotton  nl  wool  tor  the  detiJa 
of  which  there  ^ris  no  satisfactory  statistics. 

Among  other  notable  improvements  which 
were  invented  and  brought  into  nse  abont 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  were  those  of  Oliver  Evans,  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  respect  to  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  the  importance  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  that 
in  all  the  subsequent  progress  of  invention 
no  radical  change  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  system  of  "milling"  machinery  as  Mr. 
Evans  deviseil  it,  and  that  it  constitutes  to- 
day the  mechtnicai  basis  upon  which  all  the 
extensive  flour  mills  cf  the  United  States 
and  Europe  "kcb  operated.  The  more  ^le- 
cial  results  of  the  invention  were  a  saving 
of  one-half  the  labor  ot  attendance,  a  better 
product  of  manufoioture,  and  an  increase  of 
about  twenty-eight  pounds  of  flont  to  ea<!h 
barrel  above  the  method  previously  in  use. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  value  of 
the  product  of  American  manufactures  for 
the  year  1790,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Tench 
Cose,  was  abont  $20,000,000. 

The  census  of  1810  fixed  the  total  value 
of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  conn- 
try  for  that  year  at  8127,000,000,  but  Mr. 
Cose,  to  whom  the  returns  were  referred  by 
resolution  of  Congress  for  revision,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  aggregate,  exclusive 
of  all  products  closely  allied  to  agriculture. 


annually  exported  exceeded  that  of  the  for- 
e  f,a  art  cles  of  the  same  geneial  class  an- 
nniUv  in  1  rte  1,  viz  ,  manufactures  of  wood, 
leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap 
and  tallow-candles,  spermaceti  oil  and  can- 
dles, flaxseed  oil,  refined  sugar,  coarse  earth- 
enware, snnff,  bair-powdet,  chocolate,  and 
mustard.  The  following  branches  were  also 
reported  as  so  firmly  established  as  to  supply 
in  several  instances  the  greater  and  in  all 
a  considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  viii,,  iron  and  manufuetures  of 
Icon,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax, 
hats,  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books, 
and  playing-cards,  spirituous  and  malt  liq- 
uors, gunpowder,  window  glass,  jewelry  and 
clocks,  several  mannlactures  of  hemp  and 
of  lead,  straw  bonnets  and  hats,  and  wax- 
candles.' 

Accepting  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Coxe,  it 
also  appears  that  the  annual  valne  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  8,500,000  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  in  1810,  leas 
than  thirty  years  after  the  rfose  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  in  excess  of  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  her  accumulated  capital  and  ex- 
perience,  in  1787,  when  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  closely  approximated 
to  the  same  figure. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  of  1812, 
by  increasing  demand  for  all  necessary  prod- 
ucts, and  at  the  same  time  cutting  off  all 
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foreign  imports  and  competition,  was  to  im- 
part a  most  unnatural  and  unhealtliy  etim- 
nlus  t-o  American  manufacturing  industry. 
Capital,  eapeciaUy  under  tbe  form  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  often  ivitbotit  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  ordinary  prudence  or  fore- 
thonglit,  hastened  to  inaugurate  a  host  of 
new  industrial  enterprises.  MiU  privileges 
readily  commanded  most  extravagant  fig- 
ures, wages  rose  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  from 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Cottons  which  had  sold 
before  the  war  at  from  IT  to  25  cents  per 
yard,  found  purchasers  liy  the  package  at 
75  cents  per  yard ;  and  salt,  which  was,  in 
1812, 55  cents  per  bushel,  commanded  in  Oc- 
tober, 1814,  |3  per  bushel.  The  number  of 
cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  in  Massa^ 
cbusetts  witliin  thirty  mUes  of  Providence, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1812, 
was  about  seventy ;  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  1815,  this  number  had  increased  to 
ninety-six. 

So  long  as  the  war  continued  there  was 
for  nearly  all  these  enterprises  an  apparent 
great  prosperity,  to  mi^nify  and  inflate 
which  an  almost  unlimited  issue  of  paper 
money  also  powerfully  contributed.  All  the 
banks  in  the  country,  save  those  in  New  En- 
gland, suspended  specie  payments  in  1814  ; 
and  the  Federal  government,  finding  itself 
short  of  revenue,  early  in  the  course  of  the 
war  commenced  the  issue  of  Treasury  paper. 
But  as  specie  disappeared  and  redemption 
was  abrogated,  not  only  public  and  pri- 
vate banking  associations,  but  manufac- 
turing and  bridge  -  building  associations, 
and  even  individuals,  issued  paper  notes, 
which  rapidly  passed  into  circulation,  and 
were  largely  taken  by  the  public.  In  one 
session,  that  of  1813-14,  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  chartered  forty-one  new 
banks,  with  $17,000,000  of  capital;  and  ac- 
cording to  one  writer  of  the  time,  "the 
pleats  "f  moms  was  so  profuse  that  the 
managers  of  the  banks  were  feaifiil  that 
they  could  not  find  a  demand  for  all  they 
could  fabricate,  and  it  was  no  in£rei|uent 
occurrence  to  hear  solicitations  urged  to  in- 
dividuals to  become  borrowers,  under  prom- 
ises of  indulgences  the  most  tempting." 
The  result  was  that  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  degree  lost  its  value,  and  its 
depreciation,  enhancing  the  prices  of  every 


species  of  property  and  commodity,  appear- 
ed like  a  real  rise  in  value,  and  induced  all 
manner  of  speculations  and  extravagance. 
The  editor  of  NiMs  BegUter  characterized 
"the  prodigality  and  waste  as  almost  be- 
yond belief,"  and  speaks  of  the  furniture  of 
a  single  private  parlor  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
cities  as  costing  upward  of  840,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  of  Phila- 
delphia, writing  in.  1810,  called  this  period 
"  the  golden  age  of  Philadelphia,"  and  says, 
"  The  rapid  circulation  of  property,  the  im- 
mensity of  business  done,  and  the  profits 
made  on  that  business  produced  a  degree 
of  prosperity  which  she  had  perhaps  never 
before  witnessed."  And  in  another  portion 
of  the  pamphlet  from  which  tho  above  lan- 
guage is  quoted  he  further  declared  "that 
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state." 

With  the  return  of  peace,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  demand  for  commodities 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  tbe  faU  of 
prices,  and  the  resumption  of  importations, 
all  this  bubble  of  prosperity,  however,  col- 
lapsed with  great  rapidity,  and  the  eountiy 
entered  upon  a  period  of  prostration  and 
staguAtiou  of  all  industrial  eflfort  which  has 
had  no  paraUel  in  all  its  history  except 
possibly  during  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Revolution.  Expecting  large  demands  and 
high  prices  for  commodities,  English  and 
American  merchants  imported  enormously 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ports  had 
been  opened;  but  the  markets  becoming 
soon  overstocked,  prices,  under  forced  sales, 
declined  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  ruin- 
ous not  only  to  the  importers,  but  also  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  injudicious  or  high- 
cost  manufacturing  establishments  which 
the  war  had  stimulated  into  existence.  To 
remedj'  this  state  of  things.  Congress  in  1816 
enacted  the  first  strong  protective  tariff,  al- 
though the  average  rate  of  duty  imposed 
by  it  on  all  imports  was  only  about  twenty- 
five  per  ceut.,  and  on  only  a  few  articles 
was  in  excess  of  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  in- 
teresting also  to  note  that  this  measure  was 
proposed  and  mainly  supported  by  South- 
ern memirera  of  Congress— especially  on  the 
ground  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
our  own  cotton — and  met  with  decided  op- 
position from  the  people  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  North,  whose  capital  and  labor 
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were  at  that  time  largely  interested  in  com- 
merce anil  navigation. 

But  nliatever  may  have  been  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  tariff,  its  immediate  ben- 
eficial influence  in  reatortug  proaperity  to 
tlie  manufacturing  and  otlier  interests  of 
the  country  proved  far  less  thaa  what  was 
anticipated.  On  the  contrary,  the  stagna- 
tion of  every  kind  of  trade  and  industry,  in- 
stead of  (timinishiiig,  continued  to  increase, 
and  did  not  reach  its  maximum  until  four 
years  after  the  war,  or  in  1819.  Specie  pay- 
ments n-ere  resumed  in  1817 ;  and  as  a  legit- 
imate conseq^nence  no  small  proportion  of 
the  paper  promises  to  pay,  which  hod  been 
BO  reeltlessly  issneil  and  so  profusely  circula- 
ted as  money,  without  security  hehiud  them 
for  their  payment,  rapidly  became  worthless 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders.  Tlie  United 
States  Bank,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
great  financial  regulator  of  the  exchanges  of 
the  country,  became  also  involved,  through 
imprudent  or  dishonest  management — los- 
ing through  its  Baltimore  branch  alone 
$1,671,000— and  in  attempting  to  save  it- 
self wrought  such  new  mischief  that  the 
previous  ftnancial  and  industrial  disasters 
of  the  country  liecame  almost  insiguificant 
in  comparison.  Rents  and  values  of  all  real 
estate  aud  merchandise  were  enormously 
depreciated.  The  population  of  Philadel- 
phia decreased  10,000  between  1815  and 
1820.  At  Pittsburg  Hour  was  one  dollar  per 
barrel  boirds  tweuty  cents  jrtr  hundred, 
aud  sheep  one  dolhr  pel  held  Firms  were 
mortgaged  and  sold  e^ery  where  for  one 
half  to  one  third  of  their  v  alue  Factories 
and  workshops  were  every  where  iloseil, 
and  in  August,  1819  it  was  estimated  by 
some  luthonties  that  as  ininy  as  2CU  OOU 
jrtrsons,  formeily  dependent  on  mnnufai 
tures  were  ibsolutelj  without  means  ot 
support 

Alter  1819,  although  the  depression  of 
pnces  (ontmued  through  1330,  allairs  begnu 
to  improve  In  this  latter  yeir  the  site  for 
the  city  of  Lowell  was  purchased,  and  be- 
tween 1821  and  1827  it  is  noted  that  thirtg 
new  cotton  factories  were  erected  in  the 
State  of  New  York  alone.  But  ftam  the 
epoch  of  the  great  financial  and  industrial 
revulsion  following  the  war  of  1813  down  to 
the  year  ISSO  there  are  no  reliable  data  for 
exhibitiug  by  decades,  ot  for  shorter  peri- 


ods, the  aggregate  progress  and  results  of 
American  manufacturing  industiy.  Some 
specific  details  of  interest  may,  however,  be 
mentioned. 

Thus,  in  1821  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  tlie  United  States  exported 
was  equal  to  28  cents  per  head  of  the  entire 
population.  In  1825  this  value  had  risen  to 
51  cents,  from  which  it  declined  iu  1830  to 
41  cents.  In  1835  it  was  again  51  cents ;  in 
1840,  58  cents ;  in  1845, 53  cents ;  in  1850,  60 
cents ;  and  in  the  period  from  1851  to  1861 
it  attained  the  higiiest  figures  in  our  in- 
dustrial history,  namely,  SI  40  in  1854  and 
$1  53  in  iseo.  Since  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
war,  however,  this  representative  value  of 
exports  of  manufactures  has  not  in  any  one 
year  risen  as  higli  as  $1  per  capita  for  our  en- 
tire population. 

In  1820  the  total  value  of  the  books  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
89,500,000,  aud  the  relative  proportion  of 
British  and  American  books  consumed  was 
estimated  by  8.  C.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley) 
at  geeentg  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  IliMi)  of 
the  latter ;  but  before  1850  the  proportion  of 
foreign  books  to  American  consumed  in  the 
country  had  become  very  inconsiderable. 

Tlie  mechanical  inventions  by  which  the 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  gi'cat- 
ly  reduced,  tlirough  tlie  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery producing  a  continuous  sheet,  in 
lilace  of  the  old  hand  process  by  which  sin- 
gle sheets  were  m  ide  suceesai^  eh  and  slow 
h,  had  their  mception  unquestionably  in 
Europe  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  irtdit  of  so  simpli 
fMUg  and  enlarging  the  micluuery  as  to 
mike  it  practical  aud  thoroughly  efliinnt 
nudonl)fedlj  belongs  to  Amiiieau  paper 
makers  John  Ames  of  Spnngheld  haimg 
been  espetitlly  noted  for  his  useful  in*  on 
tions  Iu  1800,  by  the  hand  proiiss  it 
took  three  months  to  compii  tP  the  piper 
read^  for  delnen  from  the  tiiun  1  i  lh 
mg  the  rigs  into  file  mill  '  \t  th  juvil 
day  tweuty-fonr  hours  are  amply  Biitfu'iciit, 
In  1820  the  nnniml  value  of  the  priwliict  of 
the  paper  manufacturing  industry  i)f  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  ^3,000,000; 
in  1829,  ^57,000,000;  in  1844,  816,000,000,  by 
600  mills ;  in  1854,  $27,(X)0,000,  by  750  mills ; 

1  Mimsell^s  Chronologif  of  Paper  and  Paper-Mahing, 
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inl860,  $39,438,000;  aod  in  1870  (esclusive 
of  paper-haiigiiigs),  $48,675,000. 

The  iron  industry  of  the  United  States 
divides  itself  into  two  periods,  one  datiug 
from  tlie  first  settlement  of  tlie  country  to 
tlie  end  of  the  year  1862 ;  tlie  other  extend- 
ing from  1863  to  the  end  of  1873.  The  first 
period  iras  one  of  gradual  hnt  continuous 
groivtli ;  the  second  was  that  in  which  the 
iron  industry  was  stimulated  into  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  and  activity,  first  by  the  i\-ar, 
and  then  by  railroad  bnilding  on  the  moat 

The  fact  that  Iwth  pig  and  bar  iron  were 
included  among  tlie  regular  exports  of  the 
country  for  mauy  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion has  heen  already  noticed.  After  the 
war  the  progress  of  this  industry  was  for  a 
time  very  rapid,  and  in  1791  Mr.  HamUton 
in  his  report  says,  "Iron-works  have  great- 
ly increased  in  the  United  StatPS,  and  are 
prosecuted  with  much  more  advantage  than 
formerly,"  We  find  it  also  recorded  at 
about  this  tdme  that  "  a  dangerons  rivalry 
to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehended 
in  the  American  States,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rough  iron,  from  the  clieapness 
of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  hut  also 
in  articles  of  steel  cutlery  and  other  finished 
producte,  from  tlie  dexterity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  maunfacture  of  scytJies,  axes, 
nails,  etc."  In  1810  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  a  report  on  manufac- 
tures, classed  that  of  iron  as  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  estimated  the  quantity  of  bar- 
iron  produced  to  be  40,000  tons,  against 
about  9000  imported.  According  to  the 
census  of  1810,  there  were  153  fiimaees  in  the 
United  States,producing53,908  tons  of  iron, 
and  four  steel  furnaces,  producing  917  tons 
of  steel,  the  importation  of  steel  for  the 
same  year  being  reported  at  only  650  tons. 
The  commercial  and  financial  revulsions 
which  followed  the  war  of  1812-15  affected 
disastrously  the  iron  manufacture  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  industries ;  but  that  it 
did  not  entirely  interrupt  it  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  new  establishments  of  great 
importance  went  into  operation,  at  tlie  time 
of  the  greatest  depression ;  and  in  1816  the 
total  import  of  pig-iron  was  hut  339  tons. 
By  1824  the  iron  production  and  manufac- 
ture were  both  verj-  active,  and  the  pig-iron 
product  of  this  year  undoubtedly  exceeded 


100,000  tons.  For  1832  it  was  reported  at 
200,000  tons.  The  first  furnace  for  smelting 
with  anthracite  coal  was  built  in  1837,  but 
at  the  close  of  1843  there  were  twenty  an- 
thracite furnaces  in  successfiil  operation. 
Tlie  first  important  demand  for  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  railroad  purposes  com- 
menced in  1835,  during  which  year  465  miles 
of  road  were  constructed,  followed  by  416  in 
1838, 516  in  1840,  and  717  in  1841.  In  regard 
to  the  production  of  pig-irou  in  the  United 
States  during  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850, 
a  period  characterized  by  extreme  variations 
in  the  tariif  policy  of  the  government,  there 
has  been  no  little  of  controversy ;  but  the 
most  careful  investigation  yet  made  into 
the  subject  (that  of  Hon.  W.  M,  Grosvenor) 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  product 
of  1840  was  abont  347,000  tons,  and  that  it 
increased  from  that  figure  to  an  aggregat* 
of  not  more  than  551,000  tons  in  1846,  and 
570,000  in  1848.  Subsequent  to  this  date 
the  progress  of  the  pig-iron  industry  may  be 
accurately  indicated  as  follows :  1850, 564,755 
tons;  1855,  784,178;  I860,  919,770;  1865, 
931,582  i  1870, 1,865,000 ;  1873,  2,695,000. 

In  1865  the  production  of  cast  steel  in 
the  United  States  was  15,2^  tone;  in  1873, 
28,000  tons. 

In  1868  the  production  of  pneumatic  or 
Bessemer  steel  was  8500  tons;  in  1873  (esti- 
mated), 140,000  tons.  The  recent  progress 
of  that  department  of  the  iron  industry  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manuihc- 
ture  of  rails  for  railroads  is  also  indicated 
by  the  following  statistics  of  annual  prod- 
uct:  1849,  24;314  tons;  1855,  138,674;  1860, 
205,033;  18(S,  356,292;  1870,  ^0,000;  1873, 
941,000;  1873,850,000. 

In  1840  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States  for  all  purposes  was  estima- 
ted at  about  40  pounds  piv  capita;  in  1846, 
at  about  60  pounds ;  in  1856,  at  64 ;  and  in 
1867,  at  (approximately)  100  pounds.  The 
per  capita  eoiisutiiption  of  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium  alike  for  this  latter  year 
was  189  pounds ;  and  of  France,  69^  pounds. 
For  the  years  1872-73  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  iron  in  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  150  pounds;  and 
that  of  Great  Britain,  at  300  pounds. 

It  is  more  difficidt  to  present  the  details 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  wool- 
en manufacture  of  the  United  States  than 
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those  of  almost  any  other  g 
dnatry ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
reason  that  no  other  industiy  has  been  sub- 
jected to  snch  violent  and  radital  distnrb- 
anees  by  reason  of  financial  and  commercial 
revnlsions,  and  by  the  feeq^nent  changes  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  government  In  re- 
spect to  the  tariff.  Previous  to  the  Eevo- 
Intion  this  branch  of  maaiifacturiug  was  so 
Bnccesafnlly  established  that  its  progress 
was  regarded  with  probably  more  of  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  by  Great  Britain 
than  that  of  any  other  colonial  industry, 
and  most  stringent  efforts  were  made  by 
Parliament  to  check  or  suppress  it.  After 
the  war  the  business  generally  changed  its 
"home"  or  "domestic"  character,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  of  a  "  factory"  enter- 
prise, and  developed  rapidly,  doivn  to  the 
period  of  the  "  embargo"  of  1808.  Before 
the  "  embargo"  American  woolens  were 
made  for  81  06  per  yard,  equal  in  fineness 
and  quality  with  British  goods  of  double 
the  width,  costing  $Z  50  per  yard. 

Tbe  immediate  effect  of  the  embargo  and 
of  the  subsequent  war  was  to  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  manufacture  of  woolens ;  but  wool 
was  so  high  and  scarce  as  lo  command  in 
1815  84  per  pound,  while  broadcloths  were 
as  high  as  |18  per  yanL  The  detailed  ac- 
counts of  one  factory  established  at  Goshen, 
Connecticut,  in  1813,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, show  that  the  proprietors  purchased 
wool  at  $1  50  per  pound,  and  sold  cloth  of  a 
quality  which  at  the  present  time  would 
not  command  over  Jl  per  yard,  for  $10 ; 
and,  fiirther,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  that 
fiictory  after  the  war  was  an  entire  loss  of 
the  original  capital,  and  three  times  as  much 
more  in  aildition. 

la  the  prostration  of  all  business  interests 
that  followed  the  war  the  woolen  industry 
participated,  but  yet  not  more  laigely  than 
did  that  of  cotton ;  and  it  recovered  so  vig- 
orously that  the  capital  invested  in  it  was 
reported  to  Congress  to  have  more  than 
doubled  between  1815-16  and  1827.  From 
this  time,  although  the  woolen  manufacture 
has  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  attained  to  a  lan^  develop- 


ment in  almost  every  department,  its  record 
on  the  whole  has  been  one  of  disaster  rath- 
er than  of  success ;  and  the  annals  of  Con- 
gress from  1837  onward  are  filled  with  ap- 
plications by  representatives  of  the  woolen 
interests  for  legislative  relief,  and  with  most 
pitiflil  statements  of  lack  of  profit,  loss  of 
capital,  and  abandonment  of  business.  The 
explanation  of  this  curious  result  in  great 
part  is  that  no  one  country  produces  all  the 
different  kinds  of  wool,  which  in  variety  of 
character  may  be  said  to  range  &om  the 
coarsest  hair  to  the  finest  and  most  glossy 
silk ;  and  that  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolens  may  be  conducted  successful- 
ly, it  is  abaolnfely  essential  that  the  manu- 
facturer should  be  allowed  to  freely  select 
his  raw  material  ftom  the  peculiar  products 
of  everj-  climate  and  soil,  and  at  prices  com- 
mon to  all  competitors.  But  such  a  condi- 
tion of  tilings,  through  legislative  interfer- 
ence, has  not  been  given  to  American  wool- 
en nianufactnrers  in  one  single  year  since 
1827 ;  added  to  which  there  has  been  no  sta- 
bility in  the  duties  imposed  on  imported 
fabrics  of  wool,  the  tariff  on  the  single  ar- 
ticle of  blankets,  for  example,  having  been 
subjected  to  five  radical  and  sudden  changes 
during  the  period  ftom  1857  to  1867  inclu- 
sive. The  extreme  and  rapid  variations  in 
the  price  of  American  wool  (upon  which  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to 
mainly  rely)  since  the  year  1827  also  strik- 
ingly illustrate  how  unstable  liave  l)een 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
elements  of  tlie  business.  Thus  the  averi^je 
price  per  pound  of  common  "fleece"  in  New 
York  for  the  year  1825  was  33  cents;  in 
1830,23  cents;  in  1835,335  cents;  '«  1^39,38 
cents ;  in  1842,  19  cents ;  in  1850,  35  ceuts ; 
in  1853,41  cents;  in  1858, 30 ceuts ;  in  ia«3, 
67  cents ;  and  in  1873, 40  to  90  cents. 

By  the  census  of  1840  tlie  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  woolens  in  the 
United  States  was  returned  as  in  excess  of 
815,000,000,  employing  21,000  persons,  and 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  820,696,000. 
Since  1850  tlie  progress  and  condition  of 
this  industry  as  returned  by  the  census  an- 
shown  bv  the  following  tabic ; 
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In  1850  the  Federal  government  for  the 
first  time  attempted  to  ascertain  throngh 
the  maeliinery  of  the  censns  with  any  ap- 
proaeli  to  aceitraey  tlie  exact  condition  and 
annual  product  of  all  the  various  industries 
of  the  conntry,  not,  however,  uicluUing  any 
establishment  the  value  of  whose  annual 
product  was  not  in  excess  of  S500.  The 
amount  of  capital  at  that  time  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  whole  country  was  re- 
turned at  S553,123,8»i,  and  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  (including  fisheries  aod  the 
products  of  the  mines)  at  $1,019,  I06,6ia 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  aggregate  capi- 
tal employed  in  mannfaeturing  for  the  whole 
country  was  returned  at  $1,009,855,715,  and 
the  gross  value  of  the  total  annual  product 
at  $1,885,861,676,  an  increase  as  compared 
with  the  aggregate  of  1850  of  about  eighty- 
eight  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1870  the 
aggregate  mannfaeturing  capital  returned 
was  $2,118,208,000,  and  the  gross  value  of 
the  total  annual  product  of  manufactures 
84,233,335,443.  Reducing  the  census  state- 
ments of  these  values  of  the  annual  product 
to  equal  terms  respectively,  the  increase  in 
the  reported  values  of  the  products  of  man- 
ufaoturiug  industry  for  the  decade  from  1860 
to  1870  was  one  kmdred  and  dgM  per  cent. 
But  of  this  increase  fl/ty-^x  per  cent,  was 
computed  to  represent  merely  the  enhance- 
ment of  prices  in  1870  over  those  of  1860  by 
reason  of  the  inflation  of  the  currency  and 
other  generil  causes  leaving  Jifly-tito  per 
cent  as  the  act  lal  increase  m  the  value  of 
product  on  Of  th  s  latter  ucrease  t  was 
further  estunatel  that  about  (  mtj  eght 
per  cent  was  due  to  in  rease  d  nng  the 
leeade  n  the  an  ount  of  labor  employed 
and  (  e  (j  /"  •■  P^''  «  t  *"  *^^  ^PP'  '^^ 
t  on  of  steim  or  w  ter  i  ower  the  tro 
duct  n  f  mach  nery  an  1  the  pe  te  t  ug  f 
processes 

But  the  evidence  is  unquestjonable  that 
the  returns  of  both  the  census  of  1860  aud 
that  of  1870  in  respect  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  our  mauu- 
faotnring  industries  were  much  less  than 
the  aotual  faets  warranted,  and  that  if  prop- 
er account  had  been  taken  of  the  omissions 
and  deficiencies  in  the  estimates  of  the  pe 
rlods  above  given,  the  true  value  of  the  in 
jiual  manufacturing  product  for  I860  would 
have  been  about  $3,325,000,000  in  place  of 


81,885,000,000,  and  for  1870  $4,839,000,000  ia 
place  of  $4,232,000,000. 

Careful  investigation  has  also  shown  that 
the  data  upon  which  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  has  from  time  to  time  been  estimated 
under  the  ceasna  have  been  too  unreliable 
and  imperfect  to  authorize  any  but  the  most 
general  conclusions ;  and  furthermore  that 
the  results  of  any  inquiry  by  Federal  or 
State  ofiBcials  looking  to  the  obtaining  of 
aecurate  information  respecting  invested 
capital  must,  from  the  almost  universal  un- 
willingness of  persons  interested  to  give  in- 
formation, be  ever  most  unsatisfactory,  if 
not  wholly  worthless.  Thus  the  estimate 
under  this  head,  based  on  the  official  returns 
of  the  censns  for  1870,  was,  as  before  shown, 
$2,118,000,000;  but  this  sum,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Walker,  did  not  in  fact  truly  repre- 
sent more  than  one-fourth  of  the  capital 
which  actually  contributed  to  make  up  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  returned  for  the  year  1870. 


The  following  detailed  statements,  com- 
piled from  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  great 
manufacturuig  uidustries  of  the  country ; 

Leather  (including  the  dressing  and  tan- 
ning of  skius,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  saddlery,  harnesses,  belting,  hose, 
pocket-books,  trunks,  bags,  and  valises, 
but  e  eluding  all  other  manufactures).— 
Hinds  employed,  2(8,613 ;  capital  invested, 
$133902,000;  value  of  annual  product,  eselu- 
s  ve  ot  value  of  material  used,  $162,872,000. 

L  vher  (planed  and  sawed). — Hands  em- 
plo  el  163,511;  capital  investefl,  $161,406,- 
000  vilue  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $120,201,000. 

Flouring  and  Grist  Mill  iVodiwfs.— Hands 
employed,  58,448 ;  capital  invested,  $151,565,- 
000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $77,593,000. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  Manwfaelure  (including 
pigs,  blooms,  and  iron  forged  and  rolled).— 
Hinds  employed,  78,347 ;  capital  invested, 
$119  860,000 ;  value  of  annual  product,  es- 
clnsi%e  of  value  of  raw  material  used, 
$70  272,000. 

CloMng  (ready-made).- Hands  employed. 
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118,824;  capital  invested,  352,74;i,000 ;  value 
of  aunnal  product,  exclusive  of  value  of  ma- 
terial used,  869,600,000. 

Maimfacliires  of  Cotton  (inelnding  batting 
and  wadding,  thread,  twine,  and  yarns). — 
Hands  employed,  136,763 ;  capital  invested, 
8140,900,000;  value  cf  annual  piwluet,  es- 
cinsive  of  value  of  raw  material  used, 
§64,828,000. 

MaHafiicliires  of  Wool  (including  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  wool  carding,  aaid  clotli 
drBBBing). — Hands  employed,  93,108 ;  capital 
invested,810e,998,000;  value  of  annual  prod- 
net,  exclusive  of  value  of  material  used, 
§66,745,000. 

Machinery. — Hands  emploj  ed  83  514  cap- 
ital invested,  $101,181,000  i  ilue  of  innual 
product,  exclusive  of  valueof  ni'itenal  used 
§57,597,000. 

Carriages  and  Wagona  (including  Imilling 
and  repairing  of  railroad  cars  children  s 
wagons,  and  sleds).  —  Hands  emploved 
71,773;  capital  investsd  8oJ94100n  value 
of  anaual  product,  exclusive  of  vilue  of 
material  used,  ^56,565,000 

Agricultural  Implements — Hinds  emilo\ 
ed,  25,S79 ;  capital  invested  $34  S34  000  t.  al 
ue  of  annual  prodoef,eitclu8iie  of  \alue  of 
material  used,  ^,593,000 

Paper  (exclusive  of  paper  Inngings)  — 
Hands  employed,  17,910 ,  capit-il  lu^ested 
§39,362,000;  value  of  annual  pr<  duct  exdu 
sive  of  value  of  matfirial  used  ^18  648  000 

Stovea,  Heaters,  and  Hollow  H  are  — Hands 
employed,  13,^5;  capital  invested  $19  833 
000;  value  of  annual  product  exclusive  of 
value  of  material  used,  $14  345  000 

Eats  and  Caps. — ^Hands  employed  16 173 
capital  invested,  §6,409,000  vilue  of  annual 
product.,  exclusive  of  value  of  matenal  used 
§12,587,000. 

Si/t  (including  sewing  and  twist) — Hands 
.■mployed,  6699 ;  capital  im  ested,  §6  '42  000 , 
value  of  annual  product,  exclusive  of  value 
of  material  used,  $4,415,000. 

It  tiins  appears  that  the  preparation  and 
manufacture  of  leather  ranks  Jirst  iu  impor- 
tance of  the  various  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  tlio  United  States,  and  that  the  in- 
dustries represented  by  the  planing  and 
sawing  of  lumber,  and  by  the  "milling"  of 
cereals,  take  precedence  over  the  primary 
manufactures  of  iron  and  over  the  great 
textile  industries  of  cotton  and  of  wool. 


■  PERSOXS   EMPLOYKB. 

By  the  census  of  ItffO,  11,155,240  persons, 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upward,  were  re- 
turned according  to  occupations.  Of  this 
number  2,500,189  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures and  mining,  being  a  gain  of  ticeiifg-eigltl 
per  cent,  since  1860,  or/i-e  end  one-hay  per 
cent,  more  than  tUe  ratio  of  decennial  in- 
crease in  population.  The  number  em- 
ployed iu  agriculture  was  at  the  same  time 
returned  at  5,151,767,  and  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation at  1,117,928. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIOJf  OF  LABORERS. 
Tile  data  and  material  for  describing  the 
condition  of  laborers  engaged  iu  the  mauu- 
factnnng  industries  of  the  United  States  at 
difterent  pen*  ds  are  very  meagre.  During 
the  col  niil  period  and  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  there  was  but  little  nccumula- 
ted  national  wealth,  but  what  there  was  was 
probably  ilistributed  with  more  of  equality 
thin  has  c\er  prevailed  in  any  other  large 
community  of  which  we  have  a  correct  his- 
tory for  any  lengthened  period.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  there 
were  prolialh  a  smaller  number  of  individ- 
uahj  m  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  who  possessed  an  accu- 
mulated capital  of  $5000  than  there  are  at 
the  present  time  who  possess  §100,000.  But 
if  there  wis  but  little  nccunmlated  wealth 
m  the  earij  days  of  onr  national  history, 
there  was  but  little  poverty,  and  conse- 
quentlv  but  few  social  distinctions,  and  the 
natural  re'ionrces  of  the  countrj-  then  as 
n  w  afforded  remarkable  facilities  to  all 
who  were  willing  and  able  to  work  for 
earning  i  comfortable  livelihood.  With  the 
^raduil  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  utili- 
zation of  natural  forces  through  the  agency 
of  machintrv  and  the  great  improvements 
in  the  means  if  transportation,  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  "inasses  has  also  greatly  in- 
creased, and  many  things  which  were  once 
regarded  as  luxuries  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  even  the  humblest  in  the  light 
of  necessities.  But  it  can  not,  at  the  same 
time,  be  doubted  that  the  general  tendency 
of  events  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  our  national  history  has  been  to 
more  unequally  distribute  the  results  of  in- 
dustrial eilbrt,to  accumulate  great  fortunes 
iu  a  few  hands — in  short,  to  cause  the  rich 
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to  grow  riolier  and  the  poor  poorer.  Such 
results,  however,  can  not  he  referred  to  any 
one  cause,  but  they  are  primarily  due  to 
an  abandonment  of  that  spirit  of  economy 
which  so  pre-eminently  characterized  our 
ancestors ;  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor;  to  a  continual,  if  not  in- 
creasing, use  of  artificial  stimulants ;  to  the 
crowding  of  populatjou  in  large  industrial 
and  commercial  centres ;  to  war ;  to  the  in- 
terference of  legiBlation  with  the  freedom  of 
trade ;  and  latterlj  to  the  nse  of  an  unsta- 
ble, fluctuating  medium  of  eychange  which 
aU  experience  shows  is  one  of  the  gieatest 
cnrses  tliat  can  befall  the  laboring  popula- 
tion of  auy  country 

As  elements  for  estimating  the  social  con 
dition  of  laborers  in  the  minufactnnng  in 
dustriea  of  the  United  States,  the  stttistics 
of  the  wages  paid  in  diflereut  occupations 
are  most  important ,  and  from  the  great 
mass  of  information  on  this  subject  which 
has  recently  been  collected  and  pnblislied 
tlie  foUowing  general  items  ha\o  been  se- 
lected. Thas  in  Peunsylvama,  the  leading 
State  in  the  pi-oduetion  and  fabrication  ot 
iron,  the  average  earning  per  animm  m  the 
different  uianufactunng  establishments  of 
the  State  for  the  years  1873-73  (as  reported 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor) 
were  as  follows :  foremen,  fc638  per  annum 
skilled  workmen,  $536,  liborers,  hrst  class, 
$402 ;  laborers,  second  class  8^32 ,  lemales 
above  sixteen,  $236 ,  voutha,  ippientices, 
etc.,  8150. 

In  Massachusetts  for  ibout  the  same  pe 
riod  the  average  w  ages  reported  in  the  cot 
ton-mauufacturing  industry  were  loi  men, 
8403  per  annum;  women  8268,children,$131 
In  the  silk  industry  the  average  earnings 
per  baud  in  tlie  mriit  pi  nspcrLUi  (^tabllsh 


meuts  probably  approximate  $335  per  a 


.  )ien  industry  the  average  daily 
wages  of  S500  operatives  in  the  mills  of 
Massachusetts  were  reported  for  the  year 
1871  as  foUows :  men,  gl  C2  per  day ;  women, 
$1  12;  young  persons,  94  cents;  children, 
64  cents. 

In  any  limited  review  of  the  progress  of 
a  great  nation  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  in  respect  to  any  one  of  its  loading 
departments  of  induslrj-,  much  that  is  iuter- 
estmg  ind  suggestive  must  of  necessity  be 
wholly  omitted,  and  many  things  treated 
must  superficially.  But  a  general  conclu- 
sion to  which  a  study  of  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  national  development  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  the  first  colonies 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  epoch  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  from  the  estab- 
hshmeut  of  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  present  hour,  is 
that  the  progress  of  tlie  countrj-,  especially 
m  respect  to  its  manufacturing  industry, 
and  tlirough  what  may  be  termed  its  ele- 
ment of  vitality,  is  independent  of  legisla- 
tion, and  even  of  the  impoverislunent  and 
w»ste  of  a  great  war.  Like  one  of  our 
mighty  rivers,  its  movement  is  beyond  con- 
trol Successive  years,  like  successive  afllu- 
ents,  only  add  to  and  increase  its  volume, 
■while  legislative  enactments  and  conflicting 
commercial  and  fiscal  policies,  like  the  con- 
>itrn<ition  of  piers  and  the  deposits  of  sunken 
wrecks  simply  deflect  the  cmTent  or  consti- 
tute temporary  obstructions.  In  fact, if  the 
nition  in  all  respects  has  not  yet  been  lifted 
to  a  full  comprehension  of  its  own  work,  it 
builds  steadily  and  determiuately,  and,  as  it 
were  bv  instinct. 
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THE  early  colonists  of  the  Unit*il  .states 
were  largely  agricnlturists,  or  becuno 
60  wiHiiu  a  very  few  years  after  tlieu:  ar- 
rival. A  linDdrad  and  fifty  years  Ijefore  our 
Indepenileuce,  agriculture  bad  already  a 
promising  foot-hold  in  several  places  within 
onr  present  domain ;  a  full  century  hefore 
the  same  date  in  our  history  the  settle- 
ments were  ijuite  widely  extended,  near- 
ly all  the  useful  domestic  animals  ajid  cul- 
tivated plants  of  Europe  had  heen  tried  on 
oar  soil,  and  most  of  those  we  now  have 
were  already  in  snceessful  use. 

New  and  peculiar  prohlems  were  present- 
ed to  tlie  new  settlera.  In  the  New  World 
they  found  every  thing  new.  The  wild 
plants  were  new  to  them,  and  the  good  or 
bad  quahties  of  each  could  only  be  learned 
by  experience,  for  whether  a  plant  was  to 
he  a  valuable  forage  plant  or  a  pestilent 
weed  could  not  be  foretold,  Tlieir  crops 
as  well  as  their  flocks  were  snbject  to  rav- 
ages by  new  enemies.  Emigrants  ft-om  near- 
ly every  part  of  Europe  brought  with  them 
the  useM  i  lants  they  had  known  at  home 
But  from  whatever  country  thej  came  and 
wherever  they  settled  here  they  found  a 
elunite  unlike  iny  they  had  known  before 
In  the  North  they  encountered  a  most  try 
mg  climitt  where  an  almost  arctic  winter 
was  followed  1  y  ^  semi  tropieil 
the  seventy  of  the  wmter  prevented 
success  of  s  me  f  the  crops  wluch  fltur 
ed  weU  during  summer  while  the  drier 
cleanrsky  and  more  fervil  s 
pro\  ed  uiipro]  itious  to  others  fhe  wirm 
er  parts  too  ■were  unhke  the  winner  par'-s 
of  Europe.  As  a  consequence,  the  adapta- 
bility of  each  crop  to  our  climate  had  to  be 
tried  for  itself  in  each  locality.  This  great 
experiment  went  on  until  one  by  one  these 
questions  were  selitled.  Some  crops,  after 
repeated  failures,  were  abandoned,  and  oth- 
ers foimd  their  appropriate  localities.  Hemp, 
indigo,  rice,  cotton,  madder,  millet,  spelt, 
lentils,  Incem,  sainfoin,  etc.,  were  tried  and 
faUed  in  New  England,  as  did  other  crops 
In  the  Sonthem  colonies.     Hot  only  the 


plants  of  Europe,  but  many  from  Asia  and 
the  East  ludies,  were  tned,  including  such 

Clll  plants  Some  ot  these  ciops,  on  es- 
pemnent,  failed  entirely.  Others  flourish- 
ed after  a  fashion,  but  proved  unprofitable ; 
others  flourished  with  peculiar  luxuriance, 
and  with  charaeters  unchanged;  and  still 
others,  under  the  new  conditions,  assumed 
new  characters  or  excellences.  Before  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  these  trials  had  been 
made  along  or  near  the  coast  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  so  completely  had  this  century 
and  a  half  of  experiments  solved  the  great 
problems  of  adaptation,  acclimation  (and 
often  naturalization),  that  not  a  single  im- 
portant species  of  domestic  animal  has  been 
profitably  introduced  since,  and  bat  one 
plant,  sorghutit,  since  added  is  of  sufRcient 
importauce  to  be  recognized  in  our  official 
statistics. 

The  agriculture  of  most  civilized  coun- 
tries is  based  on  the  rearing  and  use  of  cer- 
tain domestic  animals,  and  these  in  turn 
depend  on  the  pastures  and  meadows.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  cultiva- 
tion of  commercial  plants  greatly  predom- 
initea  over  all  other  crops.  The  forage 
grisses  used  in  Europe  were  practically  in- 
ligenous  there,  and  were  such  as  ages  of 
cultivation  or  use  had  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions there  found.  In  Great  Britain,  and 
perhaps  also  throughout  Northern  Europe, 
the  actual  cultivation  of  their  native  grass- 
es only  became  common  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Before  that  they  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  seeding  lauds  to  grass,  and 
their  pastures  and  meadows  were  fostered 
rather  than  cultivated.  Such  cidtivatiou, 
however,  had  sprung  np  in  the  colonies 
much  earlier,  and  from  dire  necessity.  Of 
nearly  300  species  of  grasses  now  known  to 
be  indigenons  to  some  part  of  the  United 
States,  very  few  indeed  seem  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.  Perhaps  more  than  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  forage  of  to-day  in  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  this  country  is  furnished  by 
plants  introduced.     How  and  why  the  arti- 
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fieial  production  of  pastures  and  meadows 
and  the  cultivation  of  tlie  true  grasses 
sprung  up  in  the  American  colonies  nortli 
of  the  Chesapeake,  how  the  grasBeB  which 
we  derived  from  Europe,  half  wild,  were 
canght  and  tamed,  as  it  were,  aud  aeut  ba^ik 
for  cnltivatiou,  is  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  American  agriculture  in  colo- 
nial times,  but  it  requires  more  spac«  than 
we  can  give  it  in  this  review,  and  is  only 
alluded  to  because  of  its  relation  to  stock- 
raising,  to  be  noticed  later. 

Agriculture  as  an  art  had  reached  nearly 
as  high  a  point  a  hundred  years  ago  ub  it 
occupies  to-day,  but  agriculture  as  a  soience 
has  nearly  its  whole  history  in  the  eentnry 
we  are  to  consider.  Science  belongs  to  no 
particular  nation;  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
can  not  consider  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  United  States  entirely  independent 
of  that  of  other  lands:  it  forms  too  inti- 
mate a  part  of  the  agricultural  progress 
of  the  age. 

The  century  is  especially  characterized 
in  history  by  mechanical  invention  and  by 
the  growth  of  the  so  -  called  natural  sci- 
ences, these  Itwo  being  intimately  related; 
aud  it  is  through  them  that  all  the  greater 
changes  have  occurred. 

The  mechanical  progress  of  the  ceutury 
has  been  so  fully  treated  in  previous  papers 
that  its  relations  to  agriculture  will  in  this 
be  treated  only  incidentally;  but  all  im- 
provements in  tillage,  in  planting,  in  bar- 
vesting,  in  preparing  for  market,  and  in 
transportation  are  related  to  the  subject 
under  consideration. 

The  "Centennial  of  Chemistry"  was  cel- 
ebrated in  both  Europe  and  America  in 
1874.  The  specific  branch  of  that  science, 
agricultural  chemistry,  belongs  properly  to 
this  century  only.  Through  its  influence 
have  come  more  philosophical  theories  of 
the  rotation  of  cioj  s  ot  the  nature  and  use 
of  manures ,  md  tht  whole  commerce  in 
and  manufacture  of  "commercial  fertUiz- 
ors"  is  the  direct  result  of  this  science.  It 
has,  moreover  thrown  great  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  its  tillage,  on  drain- 
ing and  irrigation,  on  the  nutrition  and  fat- 
tening of  animals,  and  the  production  of 
wool,  flesh,  butter,  and  cheese.  Moreover, 
chemistry,  in  its  extensive  applications  in 
various  manufacturing  processes,  has  intro- 


duced new  uses  for  agricultiirul  products  as 
raw  material. 

The  biological  sciences  have  aided  in  their 
way.  The  laws  of  vegetable  aud  animal 
growth  are  better  understood,  and  by  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  old  varieties 
aud  breeds  are  improved  with  more  ease  and 
certainty,  and  new  ones  are  made  at  pleas- 
ure for  specific  uses. 

In  noting  our  agricultural  progress  along 
the  three  ways  indicated,  that  produced  by 
mechanical  invention  comes  naturally  first, 
but  the  three  classes  of  improvements  are 
parallel,  and  each  blends  with  the  other 
along  nearly  the  entire  course. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  aid  of  mechan- 
ical Invention  has  been  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  human  labor  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  agricultural  product.  For  many 
of  the  processes  new  machines  have  been 
devised,  and  in  those  eases  where  old  kinds 
of  implements  or  tools  have  remained  in  use, 
they  have  been  improved  in  quality,  and 
usually  cheapened  in  price.  The  simpler 
tools  of  a  century  ago  were  made  mostly  on 
the  farms  where  they  were  to  be  used,  or  by 
the  neighboring  mechanic.  They  were  usu- 
ally heavy  and  costly  to  use,  that  is,  costly 
in  labor.  With  the  specialization  of  labor, 
and  tbe  use  of  special  machinery  for  the 
purpose,  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  has  become  a  great  industry, 
the  last  national  census  enumerating  over 
2000  establishment,  the  value  of  whoso 
products  for  that  year  amounted  to  over 
$50,000,000,  the  value  of  the  product  in  1850 
having  been  less  than  $7,000,000.  The  val- 
ue of  the  fanning  implements  in  use  on 
the  farms  in  1870  was  about  $337,000,000, 
while  in  1850  it  was  only  about  8152,000,000. 
Tliese  figures  of  manufacture  and  use  at 
these  two  periods  indicate  extraordinary 
progress  in  agricultural  operations  in  those 
twenty  years. 

This  will  be  more  apparent  if  we  consider, 
in  a  general  way,  the  different  jiTOcesses. 
First,  OS  regards  the  implements  of  tillage, 
we  may  say  that  either  old  ones  have  been 
improved  or  new  ones  devised.  Scarcely 
one  remains  in  its  old  state.  Some  of  the 
improvements  economize  power,  others  ma- 
terial, and  others  time ;  and  what  the  aggre- 
gate cheapening  of  labor  in  tillage  actually 
is  it  is  impoaaible  to  say.     A  single  laborer 
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can  certainly  till  more  than  twice  the  s 
age,  and  witli  some  crops  three,  foiir,  or 
times  as  much.    Begisuiug  with  the 
provemeut  in  hoes  and  simple  tools,  then 
passing  to  iron  or  steel  plows,  cultivators, 
horse-hoes,  pulverizers,  crushers,  etc.,  the 
entire  process  of  tOlage  has  been  modified, 
aud  animal  power  performs  much  that  was 
then  done  hy  hTtman  muscle.    Steam  tillage 
is  on  trial,  or  at  least  steam  plowing  is,  but 
is  not  yet  common  enough  to  be  considered 
more  than  a  limited  experiment. 

Drilling  machines  for  planting  certain 
crops  were  used  to  a  limited  extent  before 
the  RcYolution.  In  Eliot's  "Fifth  Essay 
on  Field  Husbandly,"  published  in  1754,  he 
says : 


It  be  Ir 


Indeed  il 


taof 


more  Wheels  aad  oflier  Parte  tlinn  there  is  really  any 
Seed  of.  This  I  ivae  ^ery  sensible  of  all  along,  hnt 
know  not  hoiv  to  mend  It  Therelore  I  applied  my- 
self to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clap,  Prcpideiit  of  Yale  Col- 
ledge,  and  de^rod  him  tor  the  regard  he  had  for  the 
Publiek  aud  to  me  that  he  wonld  apply  his  mathemat- 
ical Learning  and  mechanical  Oenlaa  In  that  Affair; 
u'hich  he  did  to  eo  good  Purpose  that  this  new  mod- 
elled Drill  can  he  made  for  the  fourth  Part  of  what 
Mr  IWi'8  will  cost" 

Vie  find  that  a  drill  for  spreading  manure 
WIS  loon  afternird  devised,  and  lanoua 
drills  have  been  in  use  ever  since  The 
bistory  of  the  abo\  e  drill  his  1  een  repeat 
ed  in  numerous  iintanco^  The  more  lutn 
cate  and  evpeusne  mathines  of  Eumive 
ha^e  been  simplified  aud  cheapened  here, 
and  thus  brought  mto  quicker  use  The 
tlueshiug  ma«hme  aud  reaper  i\ere  both 
undoubtedly  mvented  in  dreit  Bnt  tin  hut 
in  America  they  were  simplified  cheapened. 
and,  to  nse  in  Americanism  were  made 
handier  hence  moie  practical  Although 
dnlls  thus  early  came  into  use,  nearly  all 
the  planting  was  done  by  hand  nutd  less 
than  forty  years  ago,  particularly  for  the  ce 
teals.  Kow  drills  or  sowers  of  some  Ituid  are 
in  almost  universal  use  on  the  larger  firms 
The  improvement  for  harvesting  his  been 
much  greater  than  for  either  tillage  >r  plant 
ing.  Previous  to  1850  the  scythe  and  sickle 
were  the  almost  universal  tools  for  cutting 
and  the  common  use  of  tlie  modem  reaper 
aud  mower  dates  back  but  about  twenty 
years.  Labor  has  always  been  deirer  here 
than  in  Europe,  hence  the  sickle  was  ne^  er  , 


so  much  used  as  was  the  scythe.  As  to 
what  its  capacity  was  here  we  have  no  pre- 
cise data.  Experiments  and  estimates  pub- 
lisliedby  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
in  Scotland  iu  1844,  and  approvingly  quoted 
by  standard  authorities  on  British  agrioul- 
tuve  later,  give  "  the  average  quantities  of 
ground  reaped  by  seven  persons,  on  an  aver- 
age of  ten  hours'  work,"  as  one  to  one  and  a 
half  acres  of  wheat,  and  two  to  three  acres  of 
oats  and  barley.  {Xbaiidicm  of  reapers  con- 
sists usually  of  seven  persons,  who  cut,  bind, 
and  stook  the  grain.)  By  the  use  of  the 
cradle  in  this  country,  one  and  a  half  acres 
of  wheat  was  not  a  largo  day's  work  to  be 
cut  by  one  man,  raked,  bound,  and  stooked 
by  two  others,  but  this  was  doubtless  above 
the  average.  With  hay,  two  acres  per  day 
is  a  reasonably  large  amount.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  certain  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture,  in  a  discussion  concemiug  hay,  the 
belief  was  concurred  in  that  "hired  labor 
with  a  scythe  mows  much  loss  than  one  and 
a  half  aeres  per  day  per  man  on  the  aver- 
age." It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  man  with  a 
team  of  horses  and  modern  mower  or  reap- 
er wUl  average  about  sis  times  aa  much  as 
with  1  seethe  Under  the  best  conditions 
more  is  done  (we  hear  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres  sometimes),  but  the  atei'age  wonld  be 
not  tai  from  tl  tut  ^\  th  1  y 
(Top  nearly  ev  ry  t  l  n  th  pro  ss  h 
bien  changed  Th  h  se  rak  im  t 
gener-'i  us.,  bef  tl  re  p  th  tell 
lud  horse  iork  It  A  uturj  ag  11 
the  processes  w  re  1     h      1  1  b  th 

onh  labor  performed  in  the  old  way  is 
pitching  on  the  load,  loading,  hauling,  and 
sttraing  or  sticking,  and  each  of  tltese  is 
done  with  improved  tools. 

To  obtain  tlie  most  profitable  yield  of  hay 
or  grain,  it  must  be  cut  aud  secured  at  just 
the  right  time,  hence  with  most  crops  this 
lias  always  been  c<  nsidered  the  most  critical 
penod  and  the  liiior  then  nquired  bnngs 
the  highest  wages  If  lut  too  eari^  it  is 
immature  if  too  Inti  it  detenoratei  or 
wistes  Moreover  it  is  then  esiiecially 
inl)7ect  to  dimige  by  unfaionble  weather 
Taking  all  these  into  atcount  it  is  sppu 
that  the  letual  gain  to  agrmilture  \y\  the 
use  of  the  vinoiii  hir\estmg  maUiin°s 
ean  not  be  measure  I  1\  merely  nrting 
the  relative  areas  operated  on  by  a  man 
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in  a  given  time  by  the  old  methods  com- 
pared with  the  new. 

With  the  great  crops  of  cotton,  Indian 
com,  potatoea,  and  tobacco  there  has  been 
no  each  great  advance.  With  cotton,  tie 
nature  of  the  crop  and  the  prolonged  hat- 
vest  forbid  hope  for  much  improvement, 
and  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of 
tobacco.  With  potatoes  and  Indian  com 
there  have  been  many  attempts,  with  but 
very  moderate  success  as  yet. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  harvest  is 
the  preparation  for  market ;  and  in  this  the 
progress,  as  a  whole,  has  been  even  more 
marked  than  in  either  of  the  procesies  tl 
ready  noticed.  The  most  illustrious  exam 
pie  is  seen  in  the  cotton  crop.  In  no  other 
case  has  the  cultivation  of  a  great  staple  by 
people  of  European  civilizatton  depended 
for  its  success  upon  the  solution  of  a  single 
and  simple  mechanical  problem.  We  hear 
of  cotton  being  planted  in  our  colonies  as 
early  as  1621,  and  again,  in  the  Carolims, 
in  1666,  and  during  the  century  after  the 
last  date  it  is  often  spoken  of.  It  was  tried 
over  and  over  again  along  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  colonies.  Eliot,  in  his  "  Second 
Essay  on  Field  Husbandry,"  published  m 
1749,  teDs  of  his  experiments  with  it  in  Con- 
necticut.  It  appears  to  have  been,  how- 
ever, a  rather  tare  garden  plant  until  just 
after  the  close  of  the  Sevolutionar>  war, 
when  it  was  introdnced  anew,  and  soon  aft- 
er that  its  field  cultivation  began.  But  its 
production  was  extremely  limited  by  the 
cost  of  getting  it  ready  for  market.  Hand 
labor  was  expensive ;  and  so  long  as  a  la- 
borer could  prepare  but  a  single  "pound 
per  day"  there  could  be  no  great  breadth  of 
culture,  no  matter  how  fertile  and  cheap 
the  soil,  how  favorable  the  climate,  or  how 
complete  the  means  of  tillage.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  in  1793  placed  it  on 
the  same  level  with  other  field  products. 
Since  then  the  rapid  increase  of  its  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century. 
A  single  generation  saw  the  crop  grow  from 
nothing  to  be  the  great  commercial  plant 
of  the  world,  constituting,  some  years,  five- 
sixths  of  our  entire  agricnltural  exports. 
The  relations  of  this  growth  to  the  civil- 
ization and  prosperity  of  mauy  eountnes, 
and  especially  its  relations  to  our  own  so- 
cial and  political  history,  furnish  perhaps 
12 


the  most  romantic  chapter  in  the  retrospect 
of  agriculture. 

Tlireshing  machines  for  our  cereals  were 
practically  nnknown  here  before  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  infer  from  the  journals 
of  that  day  that  they  came  into  somewhat 
common  use  in  Great  Britain  between  1810 
and  1820  ;  their  universal  use  there  was 
still  later  by  some  years,  the  flail  continu- 
ing to  he  a  common  implement  down  to 
1850. 

The  dearness  of  labor  and  otiier  reasons 
caused  the  flail  to  be  used  relatively  leas  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe,  yet  it  was  not 
a  rxre  implement  by  any  means  down  to 
1830  or  later.  Grain  was,  however,  usuaUy 
trodden  out  with  horses,  or  threshed  by 
diaggmg  over  it  a  great  roller  armed  with 
large  wooden  pins.  This  was  an  approved 
implement,  and  received  the  official  recom- 
mendation of  at  least  one  agricultural  soci- 
etv  as  late  as  1816,  and  the  writer  has  seen 
It  in  use  as  late  as  1835.  In  the  better  farm- 
ing regions  of  the  Middle  States,  early  in  the 
present  century,  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of 
wheat  per  day  were  considered  a  good  aver- 
age for  a  man  to  thresh  with  a  flail.  Thresh- 
ing was  largely  done  in  the  winter,  and 
where  horses  were  used,  to  tread  out  the 
grain,  twentv-three  to  thirty  bushels  per 
day  for  three  liorses  and  a  man  and  boy 
were  tommon  results  The  average  was 
perhaps  not  much  above  the  lowest  figures 
here  given.  To  illustrate :  in  a  specific  case 
in  la26,  on  one  farm  in  a  prosperous  and 
old  fanning  region,  1300  bushels  of  wheat 
were  threshed,  the  grain  winnowed,  and 
the  straw  drawn  from  the  bam  to  a  neigh- 
boring field,  in  twelve  weeks,  two  men  and 
five  horses  performing  the  labor.  This  was 
considered,  in  that  neighborhood,  good  work. 
Before  1835  threshing  machines  were  very 
rare  in  this  conntrj-,  but  between  that  date 
and  1835  their  use  spread  rapidly,  and  be- 
fore 1840  comparatively  little  of  the  cereal 
grains  was  threshed  by  other  means.  For 
cleaning  grain  the  hand  fan  was  extensive- 
ly employed  in  1776,  but  fanning-mills  came 
into  common  use  long  before  threshing  ma- 
chines. The  first  threshing  machines  mere^ 
ly  threshed,  next  separators  were  added, 
and  then  "cleaners;"  and  now  the  grain 
is  threshed  and  cleaned  for  market  in  one 
operation.    Horses  were  the  universal  power 
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applied  until  qnite  lately.  Now  steam-pow- 
er is  extensively  naed,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  and  in  California.  Horse- 
power, liowever,  is  still  in  general  use. 

What  tlie  possilile  capacity  of  the  modem 
thresher  is,  when  working  under  tlie  most 
favorable  conditions,  although  an  interest- 
ing qnestion,  is  not  the  one  we  have  to  con- 
sider here,  but  rather  what  is  the  average 
of  good  work,  or  work  that  can  be  common- 
ly hoped  for  by  good  farmers.  The  lai^r 
machines  are  mostly  employed  in  doing  cus- 
tom work,  and  time  is  lost  in  passing  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  in  the  delays  which  are 
unavoidable  in  work  affected  by  so  many 
conditions.  A  steam-thresher,  under  such 
conditions  as  they  Lave  in  California,  wUl 
thresh,  in  actual  practice,  from  40,000  to 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  "season"  of 
three  months.  With  such  a  machine,  oper- 
ated by  a  gang  of  eighteen  hands,  whose 
combined  wages  (in  the  year  1674)  would 
amount  to  forty-three  dollars  per  day,  2000 
bushels  of  wheat  per  day  is  fair  work.  A 
recent  agricultural  journal  states  of  the  act- 
ual practice  that  the  "full  capacity  of  such 
a  machine  is  1500  sacks  a  day,  the  average 
work  about  1000,  holding  over  two  bushels 
each."  This  meajis  that  the  grain  is  thresh- 
ed, cleaned,  put  in  sacks,  and  tlie  sacks  pUed 
up  ready  for  removal  by  cars  or  team,  and 
amounts  to  over  a  hundred  bushels  per  day 
per  man.  Vastly  larger  figures  are  cited 
for  short  periods  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able conditions.  The  agricultnral  papers 
of  the  same  State  mention  incidentally,  as 
a,  local  news  item,  a  horse-power  machine 
which  averaged  1500  bushels  of  wheat  per 
day  for  thirty-one  successive  days,  moving 
on  twenty-eight  different  farms  in  that 
time,  and  speak  of  unother  (also  horse- 
power) which  in  1974  threshed  and  cleaned 
80,400  bushels  in  fifty-two  days,  of  which 
11,300  bushels  were  threshed  in  five  and  a 
half  days. 

The  effect  of  these  improved  methods  is 
best  seen  by  noting  the  total  saving  of  the 
several  processes.  A  hundred  years  ago,  to 
cut  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  required 
about  three  days'  work  (which  could  not  be 
del^ated  to  other  power) ;  to  bind  and  stook 
it,  four  days;  to  thresh  and  clean  it,  fi' 
days,  which,  with  the  other  processes  be- 
tween the  standing  grain  aud  the  merchant- 


able product,  would  amount  to  some  fifteen 
days'  actual  manual  (and  mostly  very  hard} 
labor  for  eath  hundred  bushels.  The  av- 
erage was  doubtless  more  than  this,  that 
is,  a  day's  labor  would  not  get  more  than 
six  or  seven  bushels  of  grain  through  these 


The  president  of  an  agricultraal  society 
in  California  in  1866  stated  that  on  his  farm 
that  year  40,318  bushels  of  grain  (three- 
fourths  of  it  wheat)  were  harvested,  thresh- 
ed, cleaned  for  the  market,  and  stored  in 
the  granaries  in  thirty-six  days,  including 
aU  delays,  with  an  average  of  twenty-two 
hands.  This  is  an  average  of  about  fifty 
bushels  per  man  per  day  for  the  entire  crop. 
Much  larger  figures  are  reported  in  other 
coses  of  later  date,  but  the  exact  data  are 
not  at  hand 

Wlule  such  progress  has  not  marked  the 
gatheiing  and  preparing  of  ull  the  crops, 
yet  it  has  extended  to  so  many  of  them  that 
all  the  more  laborious  processes  have  been 
revolutionized. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  mechanical 
invention  has  not  only  aided  agriculture, 
but  that  iu  turn  it  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  wants  of  agriculture,  and  some  of  the 
most  profitable  patents  have  been  in  this 
direction,  and  we  get  ft  vivid  idea  of  the 
demand  and  supply  of  new  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  fact  that  the  Pateiit-ofGoe 
issues  about  twelve  hundred  patents  per 
year  relating  to  agriculture. 

It  is  through  the  aids  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, including  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation, that  what  is  known  as  "the  Great 
West"  has  been  so  rapidly  settled  aud  its 
products  made  accessible  to  the  world. 

That  soils  become  exhausted  by  cropping, 
and  that  the  exhaustion  could  be  checked 
by  manuring,  were  facts  well  enough  known 
from  remote  antiiinity:  the  philosopldeal 
reason  why  was  left  for  agricultural  chem- 
istry to  discover.  So  soon  as  chemical 
analysis  become  established  on  areosonably 
sure  foundation,  and  chemistry  began  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  an  exact  science, 
practical  applications  to  agriculture  began 
to  follow.  Chemical  experiments  relating 
to  this  art  had  been  made  earlier  by  Arthur 
Young  and  others,  but  agricultural  chemis- 
try, as  the  science  we  now  know  it,  began 
with  Sir  Humphry  Davy.     He  first  lectured 
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before  the  English.  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1802.  He  esperiineuted  on  guauo,  phos- 
phates, and  various  other  manures,  and  an- 
alyzed them.  He  lectured  again  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  1812,  and  these  lect- 
ures fnmished  the  basis  of  his  Elanenta  of 
Jgrioillural  ChemUtrj/,  published  in  1813, 
This  work  -was  extensively  read,  and  -was 
translated  and  printed  in  several  languages. 
During  the  nest  thirty  years  there  were 
niimerons  experimenters,  and  it  was  a  pe- 
riod rich  in  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Spren- 
gel  made  many  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  about  1632,  and  then  came  the  works 
of  Johnston,  MUlder,  and  others;  but  it  was 
left  to  Lieblg  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
great  mass  of  experiment  and  theory  which 
had  aecnmulafed,  and  to  really  place  agri- 
cultural chemistry  on  its  present  founda- 
tion. His  Chemiitry  in  ife  AppUeaUoni  to 
Jgrieulture  an^  Fkyiiologs  appeared  in  1840, 
and  soon  after  Boussiugiinlt  published  his 
Seonomie  Eurale.  Johnston  published  his 
£ec(Kre«  on  the  Applieatioyis  of  dinaisirs  and 
Geology  to  Agrievlture  in  1844,  since  which, 
time  works  on  this  department  of  science 
have  been  particularly  numerous.  While 
the  s  len  e  has  had  m  ist  of  ts  de  eloi  meut 
Europe  Amer  ca  has  not  1  een  n  thout 
ts  iiorkers  and  the  later  wr  ngs  of  Pro 
fessnr  Johnson  ha  e  beei  rei  ubi  si  ed  n 
E  ro^e  m  the  Engl  sh  German  Sued  b 
and  B  ss  an  languages 

The  art  of  min  it  ng  wis  a  favor  te 
theme  n  lien  tmie  ind  t  was  an  art 
1  ro  ght  to  h  gh  perfect  on  but  t  f  llo  v 
ed  experience  only.  Vi  ith  the  aid  ol  chem- 
istry the  art  assumed  the  features  of  a  sci- 
ence. Manures  known  before  were  used  to 
better  advantage,  rare  ones  brought  into 
greater  prominence,  and  new  ones  devised 
The  introduction  of  turnips  and  clover  into 
ext«nBiYe  cultivation  in  England  about  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
great  rise  in  rents  soon  after,  produced  a 
radical  change  in  the  systems  of  rotation 
and  tillage,  and  the  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try came  in  at  just  the  right  time  to  supple- 
ment this.  Bones  had  long  been  used,  but 
their  special  merits  were  pointed  out  by 
Davy,  and  soon  their  use  became  very  ex- 
tensive. Then  followed  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphates.  To  show  what  great 
and  speedy  changes  were  wrought  through 


these  means,  where  mechanical  invention 
had  but  little  to  do  with  results,  a  single 
illustration  may  be  given.  A  light-house, 
known  as  the  Dunston  Pillar,  was  built  on 
the  Lincoln  Heath,  in  Lincolnshii'e,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  centnry.  This  was 
said  to  be  the  only  laud  light-house  known. 
It  was  built  to  guide  travelers  over  the  bar- 
ren and  dreary  waste,  and  it  long  fulfilled 
its  usefiil  purpose.  This  pillar,  no  longer  a 
light-house,  now  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile and  wealthy  farming  region,  where  all 
the  land  is  in  high  cultivation.  For  twen- 
ty-five years  no  baiTen  moors  have  been  in 
sight  even  from  its  t  ip  Turnips  ind  phos- 
phates were  the  pnnciial  meiua  through 
which  this  great  change  cime  in  this 
country  the  ibundince  of  fertile  soil  and 
its  cheapness  and  the  cost  of  labor  while 
inducing  the  use  ot  improved  implements 
and  machines  earher  thin  in  Eurtpe  hm 
dered  rather  than  accelented  the  use  ot 
chemical  aids  It  w-is  easier  to  break  new 
land,  particularly  if  it  were  prairie,  than  it 
was  to  renovate  the  old.  For  a  long  while 
hones  were  extensively  exported  from  this 
country  to  England,  but  since  the  year  1850 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  been 
rip  dly  increasing,  until  now  it  has  reached 
immense  proportions. 

The  history  of  the  use  of  guano  is  some- 
wl  t  similar  to  that  of  the  phosphates. 
Th  material  has  been  in  use  as  a  manure 
on  the  western  side  of  South  America  for 
centmies,  and  from  time  to  time  its  merits 
were  wpoken  of  in  European  publications." 
Its  use,  however,  remained  local  untU  it  was 
prominently  brought  into  notice  by  the 
modem  agricultural  chemists.  How  early  it 
was  brought  to  Europe  can  not  now  be  as- 
certained. Sir  Humphry  Davy  experiment- 
ed with  it  as  early  as  18CK) ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  recommendations  of  Licbig 
that  it  began  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
A  few  casks  were  imported  into  England  in 
1840  "  as  an  experiment."  It  was  followed 
by  2000  tons  the  next  year,  and  in  sixteen 
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the  iHlnnOs  of  the  Soiilli  Seo,  m 
Arica,  they  fetch  earth  callefl  Q 
fnllOH-s  a  description,  and  lliei 
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ye'iM  its  aggregited  "saks  in  &ieit  Britain 
wererH]  rted  at  100  On  000  of  dollars  Its 
use  l>oj,aa  m  tliia  countrj  somewL'it  later 
the  aggregate  imports  proTious  to  18j0 
amounting  to  leas  than  30  000  tons  At 
present  it  supports  a  vast  commerce  regu 
lated  1  T  special  uatioual  treaties  in  I  em 
plojs  hundreds  of  ships  and  millions  of 
capital  in  its  transportation 

Al  ng  with  the  importation  of  guano 
and  the  deieloiment  of  beds  of  mmerul 
m'lniires  and  their  prepitation  e  me^  the 
minutacturu  f  commcrci  il  fi,rtilizer»"  one 
of  the  most  npidly  growing  of  oir  in 
dnstries  This  enterprise  is  of  very  re 
cent  orijjin  in  this  eonntrv  but  in  18~0 
mote  than  tonr  millions  of  cajital  were 
employed  in  this  brinch  (f  manufactnre 
aaid  the  \alne  of  the  pr  duits  amonnted 
to  S6  000  000  The  offl  i-il  estimates  pliee 
the  present  product  several  times  higher. 
Gjpsum,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  was  used  sparingly  in  co- 
lonial times,  but  to  most  farmers  it  was 
then  an  unheard-of  substance.  It  was 
prominently  bronght  into  notice  by  Benja' 
min  Frankhn,  after  his  return  from  France, 
bnt  its  rapid  spread  kept  pace  with  that  of 
the  cnltivation  of  clover  between  1810  and 
leSO.  At  the  hist  census  there  were  331 
iDills,  the  value  of  the  ground  product 
amounting  to  about  ^2,500,000,  a  part  of 
which,  however,  is  applied  to  other  nses  in 
the  arts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  actual 
value  of  these  new  aids  to  American  agri- 
culture can  not  be  shown  statistically.  For 
obvious  reasons,  their  greatest  effect  is 
yet  seen  only  in  the  older  States  and  in  the 
South.  Throughout  the  North,  where  the 
iarm  vird  s  onl  perhiis  always  will  be 
the  great  so  rce  ot  firm  fert  1  zerj  these 


al  a 


itf  but  farther  so  th  and  m  thosi 
gions  vhere  the  cattle  roim  the  fields 
throughout  the  year  prevent  ng  far  n  yard 
ac  umulit  ons  M  any  cons  deral  le  estent 
the  ease  a  q  te  d  fterent  As  cot  on  ind 
toba  n  the  two  great  eonim  re  al  crops 
have  been  heretofore  cultivated,  exhaustion 
was  inevitable.  The  history  of  a  region  com- 
prised, of  necessity,  first  the  settlement, 
then  its  rise  and  wealth  during  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  the  crop,  tlien  a  period  of 


prospentv  of  lonf,er  or  shorter  duration 
rp(iulited  b\  the  ngmal  fertility  of  the 
s  il  ind  hnillj  the  inevitable  decline  In 
ictual  history  many  great  plantations  he 
came  so  comjletely  im[M)ienshed  1  y  crop 
ping  with  tobacco  that  they  were  aband  n 
ed  and  retuiULd  to  forest  agim  and  more 
to  sparsely  peopled  impoverished  places 
The  exhaustun  by  cotton  growmg  was 
Mmilar  although  n<t  always  so  complete 
The  necessity  ot  new  lank  for  this  crop 
when  It  was  kmg  and  the  connection  of 
this  necessity  with  political  e'^euts  are  fi 
miliir  to  every  student  ot  our  hist  rv 
while  its  relation  to  fertilizers  wis  yi.n 
enlly  ignored  Here  as  in  Soutl  em  Eu 
rope  greit  \  olitieal  ind  social  events  hid 
their  f  undation  m  the  dunghill " 

The  theory  and  lir^elj  the  inctiie  of 
tobicco  and  cotton  cultivation  ire  njw 
change  1  and  we  see  no  rea  on  whj  bv  the 
new  methods  the  profitable  frit  of  tl  o 
soil  may  not  1  maiuta  ne  I  indefln  telj 
Ofacial  rei  or  B  n  Georg  a  est  mate  tl  at 
"the  plan  ers  of  that  State  pay  ove 
810,000  OOO  for  fert  1  zers  annually  and 
single  t  wns  n  the  C  nne  t  cut  ^  Ue 
where  tohac  O  s  the  lead  u^  crop  mat 
dition  to  the  home  fert  1  zers  pa  t  om 
$30,000  to  8  000  a  year  for  those  fr  m 
outside  s  nrces 

To  follow  1  tl  sBnlject  n  ts  relat  ons 
to  the  5  nee  ot  real  estate  to  vegeti  le  or 
"market  fam  ng  near  our  c  t  es  to  other 
manufactures  wl  ose  waste  products  ate 
utilize  1 1  the  greit  quest  a  of  the  use  of 
sewage  and  its  relations  to  public  health, 
would  lead  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  paper. 

Draining  and  irrigation,  although  strictly 
mechanicalproees8es,havebeen  the  subjects 
of  much  chemical  investigation.  Thorough 
nnder-draining  was  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent long  ago,  but  has  only  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  even  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  coun- 
try its  use  is  more  modem.  Noah  Webster, 
in  an  agricultural  address  published  in  1818, 
speaks  of  "  the  art  of  draining  wet  lauds, 
whicli  is  now  in  its  infancy  in  this  coun- 
try." John  Johnston,  a  Scottish  farmer  still 
living  near  Geneva,  New  York,  was  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  nse  tiles,  about  1835, 
making  the  tiles  by  hand  after  Scotch  mod- 
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els.  The  few  under-draina  made  earlier,  as 
indeed  many  made  since,  were  of  atoue 
JoliE  Delafield,  a  neigtbor  of  Mr.  Johnatoii 
and  a  man  noted  for  liis  interest  in  agricnl 
ture,  imported  a  tile  machine  in  U4'*  tLe 
first  one  in  this  country.  The  practice  is 
now  common  enough,  but  there  are  no  sta 
tiatJcs  to  show  the  amount  of  lind  dnined 
Irrigation  has  only  come  into  any  consid 
erable  use  in  those  Western  regiona  where 
the  raiu-fall  ia  inaufficient  for  ill  the  pur 
IMDses  of  agriculture.  It  is  as  yet  earned 
OD,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  ^mall  scale  and 
by  private  capitaL  Vast  schemes  are  dia 
cussed  or  projected,  but  we  must  lea^  e  then; 
resulta  to  the  future. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  eliss  of 
improvements  iutroduced  through  or  aided 
by  the  biological  sciences  We  ha\e  al 
ready  said  that  a  hundred  years  %^o  all  our 
species  of  field  crops,  except  sorghum 
already  in  cultivation  here  \\  hile  th 
true,  the  number  of  varieties  of  the  ] 

then  was  less.    A  neighborhood  would  it    w 
perhaps  three  or  four  varieties  of  e    h   p 
cies,  rarely  more.    About  that  tim    m    y 
farmers  began  to  grow  more  kinds,  1 

that  if  one  failed  because  of  a  bad  seas 
others  might  succeed.  Old  varieties  w 
slowly  improved  by  careful  select  f 

seed,  but  the  occurrence  of  new  d 

pended  on  accident,  or  on  cauaea  n  t  th 
understood.     Late  in  the  last  cent     y  -md 
early  in  thia  the  facts  relating  to  th    p  o- 
ductioM  of  new  varieties  of  cultivated  pi    ts 
began  to  he  studied  by  new  method         d 
through  the  observations  and  exp     m     t 
of  botanists  and  gardeners  rather  th      bj 
farmers,  the  laws  came  to  be  bette        d 
stood.     As  a  result  of  this  knowledg 
eties  are  now  multiplied  almost  at  pi      ur 
and  the  kinds  in  cultivation,  or     t  1      t 
known,  amount  to  hundreds  or  ev      fh 
sands  for  each  species.     As  an  exampl    w 
may  mention  potatoes.    Deane,  In  h     ^ 
England  Farmer,  a  dictionary  which  prof  as 
ea  to  contain  "a  compendious  ace       t     f 
"  the  Art  of  Husbandry  as  practiced  t    th 
greatest  Advantage  in  this  Country     p  h 
lished  at  Boston  in  1790,  says,  "  N    1    fe 
ago  than  the  year  1740  we  had  but         sort 
a  small  reddish-colored  potato,  of  s  k 

taste  that  it  was  scarcely  eatable."  H  th 
enumerates  twelve  varieties  known     p  t 


the  date  of  writing,  which  had  originated 
in  ^  ano  is  c<  uiitriei  some  in  the  Old  A\  orld 
The  pain.it\  of  kinds  wis  often  spoken  of 
by  writers  before  the  Eetolution  Guided 
by  the  kiiowledj,e  smce  gamed  a  aiugle 
American  experimenter  cliima  to  have  pro- 
duced and  teated  6000  different  taiieties 
Other  crops  ha\  e  a  similar  but  not  quite  so 
striking  a  historv  Seveial  hundiel  vane 
ties  of  ■n  heat  w  ere  grown  and  tried  by  one 
farmer  m  the  Genesee  %  alley  all  m  thirty 
yeirs  This  his  gi^en  so  ample  meana  if 
selection  of  chjising  just  the  best  kind 
lor  e-ich  aoil  and  (ondltion  that  there  is 
doultleas  a  greit  actual  mcreise  in  pro 
duction  due  to  it  but  its  most  obiious 
effect  is  to  gne  us  a  ihoice  as  to  qu  ilit^ 
TVith  truita  this  applitation  of  science  has 
hid  e^en  more  remarkable  results  thaji 
with  trains 

Alth  ugh  but  few  field  crops  have  been 

t     1  ced  bince  IT6  this  is  not  tnie  of 

h  H    eeds      Some  which  actuiUyrame  eir 

li         ly  became  numerous  and  troublesome 

It         nd    others    were  then   introduced. 

8e        1  local  traditions  exist  in  the  New 

E  gla  d  and  Middle  States  of  weeds  iiitro- 

d       d  by  the  British  armies  and  their  alhes 

d        g  that  war,  which  have  spread  and 

t    ned  a  foot-hold  ever  since.    Ou  the 

th     hand,  it  is  questionable  if  science  has 

aid  d  n  the  auppressioa  of  weeds  except  in 

r\  general  way, 

C  lumbus,  on  his  second  voyage  to  Amer- 
b  ught  various  kinds  of  domestic  ani- 
m  Is  with  him,  and  importations  have  been 
fr  <i  nt  nearly  ever  since.  In  oui  own 
c<  1  a  there  were  many  importations,  and 
trom  everal  countries,  ftoio  the  north  uf 
Eur  I  direct  and  from  Southern  Europe  by 
w  f  the  Spanish-American  colonies.  The 
I  tock  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
K  1  Hon  was  the  mongrel  progeny  of 
th  umerous  importationa.  There  is  no 
q  t  n  but  that  the  domcsdc  animals  m- 
t  d  ed  from  Europe  rapidly  deteriorated 
h  Various  travelers  have  borne  testi- 

m  y  to  this,  and  indeed  it  was  to  be  ex- 
p  t  1  Tlie  pastures  of  Europe  were  such 
as  f    tering  caro  for  ages  had  made  them, 

d       already  saiil,  of  peculiarly  nutritious 

gr         .      The  early   colonists  found  only 

d   grasses,  and  no  natural  meadows  bet- 
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ter  than  the  salt-marshea  near  the  coast  or 
the  coarse  sedges  by  some  of  the  streams. 
The  pasturage  in  the  forests  was  meagre. 
In  the  winter,  straw,  corn  stalks,  or  in  places 
wild  marsh  hay  and  the  browse  of  the  woods, 
were  all  the  niiserahle  aniinala  had.  Spring 
usually  found  the  flock  or  herd  reduced  in 
niumf>ers,  poor,  and  weak.  Too  often  the 
fermei's  first  work  of  the  spring  morning 
■was  to  assist  the  weakened  creatures  to  rise 
to  their  feet,  and  several  native  plauts  had, 
repntation  for  strengthening  cattle  so  that 
they  could  get  up  alone  when  weakened  by 
the  winter's  starvation.  The  colonists  ear- 
ly learned  to  plant  grass  seed  from  Europe, 
and  to  plant  com  for  the  animals.  Tur- 
nips, BO  valuable  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
were  of  little  valne  here.  In  the  South  they 
did  not  flourish  well ;  in  the  North  they  grew 
well  enough,  but  beiug  very  watery  in  tlieir 
nature,  and  the  winters  being  so  cold,  tbey 
froze  very  readily,  and  thus  their  value  was 
greatly  diminislied.  Maize  w^as  made  to 
take  their  place,  and  sometimes  beans  were 
sparingly  cultivated;  but  with  this  crop, 
^aiu,  we  had  to  learn  by  experience  and 
disappoiutment.  The  field  bean  of  Europe 
did  not  thrive  well  here.  It  struggled  for 
cultivation  for  more  than  a  centnry,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  as  a  field  crop.  Oth- 
er kinds  of  beans,  however,  partially  took 
its  place.  Clover  was  introdnced  from  En- 
gland q^uite  eaily  last  century.  Eliot  speaks 
in  its  praise  as  early  as  1747,  but  for  some 

tU  sixty  or  seventy  years  later.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  wonder  that  all  kiuds  of  live  stock 
d  t  i  rtt  d  th  t  th  y  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
th  ol  and  that  they  only  began  to 
tl  ce    full    aft  r  so  long  experiment 


nl 
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n  mbe  ed  to  that  the  laws  of  breeding 
w  u  t  th  n  w  11  understood ;  but  special 
attention  was  given  to  this  practical  ques- 
tion during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century. 
Sebright  published  about  1773,  and  Bake- 
welVs  experiments  were  then  in  full  prog- 
ress; and  although  he  died  witliont  giving 
the  secret  of  his  successes  to  the  world,  the 
results  were  seen  and  many  of  the  condi- 
tions known.  In  this  period  the  breeding 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  received  special  at- 
tention, and  while  the  more  scientific  prob- 
lems  were  being  solved  abroad,  the  colonists 


here  had  solved  those  of  forage,  aoelima- 
tion,  aud  adaptation. 

Several  of  the  more  valued  breeds  of 
neat  cattle  were  established  early  in  the 
Old  World,  and  improved  during  the  period 
spoken  of.  Pedigrees  began  to  be  carefully 
looked  after.  The  first  volume  of  the  Eii- 
gtisk  Sliort-bom  Serd-Book  appeared  in  1823, 
but  its  pedigrees  began  at  about  this  period, 
or  a  little  earlier.  Only  thirty  animals  are 
recorded  that  flourished  in  1780  and  earlier ; 
and  while  the  blood  of  unrecorded  animals 
afterward  came  in,  for  present  purposes  the 
pedigrees  of  all  the  thousands  of  thorough- 
bred short-honis  date  back  to  about  that 
time,  theoretically  at  least.  Precisely  when 
the  first  importations  of  this  breed  were 
made  to  this  country  is  uncertain.  It  is 
now  believed  that  they  occurred  very  soon 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  there  are 
traditions  of  several  importations  before 
1800.  Soon  after  that  date  importations 
began  in  earnest,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since.  The  first  volume  of  the  American 
Short-koni  Herd-Book  was  published  in  1846, 
the  thirteenth  in  1874,  and  in  the  series  are 
recorded  some  33,000  pedigrees.  Certain 
strains  of  this  breed  have  thrived  peculiar- 
ly well  here,  and  the  sale  of  one  herd,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1873,  at  Kew  York  Mills,  was 
doubtless  the  most  extraordinary  cattle  sale 
that  has  ever  taken  place  any  where.  At 
this  sale  109  head  sold  for  about  $382,000,  or 
an  average  of  over  83500  per  head,  the  high- 
er prices  being  $40,600  for  a  cow,  and  several 
sold  for  over  $20,000  each,  a  calf  but  five 
months  old  selling  for  $27,000.  The  Devona 
were  also  introduced  earh ,  and  previous  to 
1840  were  imported  more  abundantly  than 
the  short  horns,  and  liaie  perhaps  had  as 
wide  au  influence  on  the  improvement  of 
Ameriian  cattle  as  the  last-nxnitd  br«.d, 
or  even  a  wider  Now  all  the  more  distin 
guished  breeds  of  Europe  are  soecessftilly 
bred  here,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the  more 
numerous  or  important  have  American  herd- 
books  now  published. 

Tlio  efieet  of  all  this  has  been  to  enor- 
mously elevate  the  quality  of  American 
cattle ;  and  so  completely  has  the  mongrel 
or  "natue"  stock  been  improved  through 
these  that  lu  certain  agricultural  societies 
where  premiums  are  offered  for  the  best 
''natives"  it  la  found  that  all  that  are  offer- 
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edaa  such  are,  in  fa«t, "  grades,"  having  had 
an  infusion  of  b  tt      1 1  wl      th  n  three 
four  generation       E        tL      I      ish      ttl 
of  Texas  and  C  Iif  ni      ar    b  p  dlj 

changed  and  imp        1  th        li     d  bj  th 
better  breeds. 

The  hietoiy  of  Km       an  h  in  m    t 

respects  siraUar  t    tl    t   f  th        ttl      Th 
was  at  first  det  t       b  t  in     1      d 

gree,  then  a  slow  mp       m    t  th      f,h 
lection  and  bett      f  ed    ^    th  n       m 
rapid  imptoTem    t  thro  ^1"  b  tt     b      h  g 
and  the  import  t  f  tiett       t    k      Th 

race  of  trotters      p      1      Ij  Am  It 

originated  here         1        h  re  t       d    ii    t 
greatest  develo^in     t      It    pp         t    h 
foUowed  and  be  Bed  1     th        t    d 

tion  and  impro     m     t  m  b^ht     arr 
The  thorough-b    1      f  E      i      th     ra 
horse  aad  the  h     t        re     se  t    Uy 
ning  horses.    FA  n  t    tters 

were   needed;  t  nl  d  t 

make  them  pop  t  d        th    1    t  fifty 

years  the  breed  h      be      m  d       It  h 
large  infusion  of  th    E  gl   h  th        gh  b    d 


1  t 


th 


breds.     The  ga  t       d   peed  p  rt  th 

resultof training    nd  p  rth     dt    j 

There  has  been  t     tl         gm     t    g 

speed  and  a  gr    t  se       th         mbe 

<>f  horses  that  a      fttrtt  Bt      fw 

years  ago  the  spdfaml  t  ala 
half  minutes  wa  h  atd     f     n  w  i 

haps  iiOOoreOOhse      rek     wnth 
trotted  a  mile  in  th  t  tun 

There  is  no  q      t       b  t  th  t  wh  1 

the  quality  of  American  horses  has  ^reatlj 
improved  in  tlie  hundred  years.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  great  increase  of  railroads 
would  diminish  the  number  required,  but, 
as  a  fact,  the  reverse  is  true. 

American  sheep  before  1776  were  all 
coarse-wooled  and  mostly  very  inferior  ani- 
mals. In  Europe  tlie  fiue-wooled  breeds 
were  shut  up  in  Spain,  and  various  causes 
prevented  the  exportation  of  the  English 
improved  coarse-wooled  breeds.  Eliot,  in  his 
"First  Essay"  (1747), saya:  "Abetter Biwd 
of  Sheep  is  what  we  want.  The  English  Breed 
of  ColsKOld  Sh^ep  can  not  be  obtained,  or 
at  least  without  great  Difficulty ;  for  Wool 
and  live  Sheep  are  contraband  Goods, 
which  all  Strangers  are  prohibited  tiom 
carrying  out  on  Pain  of  having  the  right 


Hand  cnt  off."    Before  1800  there  were  a 

t  w      portations  of  improved  coarse-wooled 

h    p  and  very  many  importations  since. 

M  n   0  sheep  were  carried  into  Saxony  from 

Sp  m  in  1765,  into  France  about  1776,  and 

E  t,l  nd  about  1790.     Three  merinoes  were 

b      ght  into  the  United  States  in  1793,  but 

th    person  to  whom  they  were  presented 

t  knowing  their  value,  they  were  eaten 

f      mutton.     In  1801  or  1803  a  few  more 

m    and  there  were  several  small  importa- 

t         from  Spain  and  France  before  1815. 

Tb    Sason  merino  was  introduced  in  1824. 

Van  na  causes  led  to  wild  speculation  more 

th        nee  in  fine-wooled  sheep  in  the  United 

bt  tes,  but  they  have  increased  now  to  many 

milh    IS,  and  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks 

f  th    world  have  been  or  are  here.     Indi- 

1    1  animals  have  sold  as  high  as  $10,000 

d   von  814,000,    Both  for  fineness  of  fibre 

d     eight  of  fieece  tbe  American  wool  is 

1  1  rated,  and  tbe  finest  fibre  yet  attained 

from  sheep  bred  in  Western  Pennsyl- 

about  1850.     Since  that  time  weight 

f  fl    ce  rather  than  excessive  fineness  has 

l)ee    bred  for.    The  great  pastures  of  Texas 

d  California  at  home,  and  of  Australia  and 

S     th  Ameriri,  iro  now  in  competition  m 

th     markets  of  the  world    but  the   wool 

p     1  ced  in  some  ot  the  older  btatea  par 

t      larly  in  the  Ohio  B'lsin,  is  especially 

ght  after  by  the  mauufatturers  of  the 

fi       gooils 

Th  statistics  ot  h\e  stock  m  the  United 
State  as  given  in  the  last  census  are  cou- 
f  aaedly  very  imperfect,  hence  no  numbers 
ar  h  re  quoted  except  tbe  aggregate  value, 
which  was  estimated  as  amounting  to  up- 
ward of  $1,500,00U,000. 

Incidental  to  this  branch  of  onr  subjeet, 
we  may  mention  an  American  invention,  the 
cheese-factory  system.  This  was  first  put  in 
operation  in  1851  by  Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  in 
Oneida  County,  Kew  York.  Down  to  April, 
1860,  twenty-one  factories  had  been  started. 
Then  the  increase  was  so  rapid  that  by  the 
end  of  1866  there  had  been  500  factories 
erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone, 
and  the  capital  incidentally  employed  in 
the  farms  and  stock  amounted  to  at  least 
$40,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  over  1300 
factories  in  operation  in  the  country,  pro- 
dacing  about  55,000  tons  of  cheese.     The 
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Rystem  is  still  growing  here,  and  has  e 
teniled  to  foreign  ci 


The  great  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  transportation,  which  malie  it  pos- 
sible for  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  California 
to  compete  in  the  English  markets  with 
that  raised  on  the  Atlantic  sea-bnrd  and 
which  place  Iowa  in  competition  « ith  New 
England,  have  operated  to  sjiedali^e  farm 
ing.  The  large  farmer  of  to-day  raises  fen  or 
kinds  on  hie  farm  than  did  the  small  former 
of  the  last  centary.  This  specialization  al 
lows  the  use  of  the  higher  appliances  an  I 
the  use  of  capital  as  the  former  system 
could  not.  The  tme  farms  have  doubtless 
grown  in  size,  on  the  average.  The  eaih 
settlers  of  necessity  could  till  but  small 
farms.  The  tax  Hsts  of  Long  Island  foi 
years  between  1675  and  1685  show  that  in 
nine  English  towns  tbe  average  lind  hild 
ing  was  about  twenty-two  acres,  and  m  the 
five  Dutch  towns  about  tliirty-se^  en  icres 
or  for  the  whole  fourteen  towns  it  waatnen 
ty-flve  and  one-third  acres,  and  at  that  time 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tas-payers  were 
land-holdera.  The  national  censna  of  1870 
enumerates  2,660,000  farms,  only  six  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  which  were  of  less  tlian  ten 
acres,  and  more  than  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber contained  over  fifty  acres.  The  cash  val- 
ue of  the  i^nns,  implements,  and  live  stock 
was  placed  at  upward  of  $11,000,000,000,  and 
the  total  estimated  value  of  all  the  farm 
productions  at  about  ^,448,000,000.  Of  the 
12,500,000  persons  "  engaged  in  all  classes  of 
occupations,"  6,000,000  were  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. We  have  absolutely  no  statistics 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  colonies  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution ;  therefore  the  actual  fig- 
ures of  progress  can  not  be  given,  and  we 
refrain  from  estimates. 

Agricultural  newspapers,  societies,  schools, 
and  literature  hardly  had  an  existence  be- 
fore 1776.  Less  than  forty  newspapers  were 
then  published  in  the  colonies,  none  of  them 
agricultural.  In  1870  there  were  ninety- 
three  agricultural  and  horticultural  news- 
papers aud  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate 
annual  issue  of  21,500,000  copies. 

Agricultural  societies  were  organized  just 


after  the  Revolntion ;  exhibitions  or  "  fairs" 
began  between  1810  and  1820.  It  is  beheved 
that  there  are  now  2000  agricultural  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  hoards  of  agriculture  organ- 
ized and  in  operation.  Their  annual  "re- 
ports" amount  to  very  many  volumes.  A 
few  tracts  and  essays,  which  altflgether 
would  make  but  a  single  small  volume,  were 
the  entire  special  agricultural  literature  the 
colonies  produced.  The  agricultural  liter- 
ature of  to-day  is  confusing  by  its  quantity 
and^ariety. 

Agricultural  professorships  were  estab- 
lished in  Europe  some  time  last  century, 
and  the  first  agricultural  school  began  in 
1799  In  this  country,  Samuel  L.  Mitohill 
was  made  "  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Ag- 
riculture" in  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
in  1791,  but  there  is  no  record  that  lie  gave 
special  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  vari- 
ous colleges  professors  of  general  chemistry 
treated  more  or  less  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try After  special  preparation  for  the  office, 
John  P.  Norton  was  appointed  "  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Physiology"  in  Yale  College  in 
1346,  perhaps  the  first  actual  professor  of 
agriculture  in  an  American  college.  His 
instruction  began  in  1847,  since  which  time 
numerous  other  similar  professorships  have 
been  established. 

Agricultural  schools  and  colleges  were 
talked  of  for  many  years,  and  a  few  made 
an  actual  or  nominal  beginning  before  1850, 
and  several  before  1860.  In  1862  Congress 
appropriated  certain  lands  \o  establish  or 
aid  schools  in  the  various  States,  "without 
excluding  other  studies,"  to  "  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts."  Stimu- 
lated by  this,  and  aided  by  private  and 
State  aid,  about  forty  schools  are  now  in 
existence,  trying  in  various  ways  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  establish- 
ed. The  most  of  them  are  receut,  and  they 
are  mainly  important,  in  this  account  of 
progress,  because  of  what  they  indicate  rath- 
er than  what  they  have  yet  accomplished. 
A  few  of  the  older  ones  have,  however,  al- 
ready ha<t  considerable  influence,  and  all  are 
rpady  for  the  coming  century's  work. 
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TO  write  tlie  story  of  the  development 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  century  would  de- 
mand a  volume.  The  whole  history  of  the 
new  States  and  Territories  beyond  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  is  little  else  than  that 
of  the  opening  and  the  working  of  theii  tich 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  since  1849.  But 
this  region  was  not  a  part  of  tbp  national 
territory  at  the  time  when  our  suTvej  com- 
mences. While  the  Spaniards,  greedj  for 
that  wealth  which  proved  their  ruin,  plant- 
ed their  colonies  from  Mexico  to  CLilt  along 
the  ivestern  portion  of  the  continent,  iich 
in  precious  metals,  our  English  ancestors 
fixed  their  homes  in  a  portion  which,  though 
not  destitute  of  mineral  resources,  offered 
no  tempting  prizes  to  the  miners  of  that 
early  day.  The  records  of  our  colonial  peri- 
od have  little  to  tell  beyond  the  working  of 
Bomo  iron  ores  along  the  sea-hoard,  and  at- 
tempts on  a  small  scale  to  mine  ores  of  cop- 
per and  of  lead.  The  first  half  century  of 
our  national  existence  does  not  add  much 
to  this  record,  and  the  history  of  the  mar- 
velous developments  in  the  working  of  the 
coal,  petroleum,  iron,  and  copper  in  our  East- 
ern regions,  and  in  the  mining  of  gold  md 
silver  in  the  V-e^t,  belongs  to  the  prswnt 
generation 

It  will  be  found  convenient  in  our  mquirv 
to  foUow,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  geo- 
graphical division  just  indicated,  and  to 
point  out  for  each  of  these  regions  separate 
ly  the  general  results  already  obtained  in 
the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth,  con 
sidering  in  the  first  place  the  terntory 
which  stretches  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  It 
is  in  this  diiision  ot  oni  temtory  that  are 
found  the  great  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  be- 
sides vast  supplies  of  petroleum,  salt,  cop- 
per, and  other  minerals  of  less  importance. 
Geologically  described,  this  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  is  essentially  a  great  ba- 
sin  of  paleozoic  strata  nearly  encircled  with 
azoic  crystalline  rocks,  and  has  been  aptly 
described  as  a  great  bowl  fllled  with  miner- 


outer  rim  of  which  is  form- 
ed by  the  mountains  of  Northern  New  York, 
the  hills  of  New  England,  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  and  their  southward  con- 
tinuation in  the  Blue  Ridge  nearly  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thence,  passing  to  the  east- 
em  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  extends 
northward,  and  by  the  Great  Lakes  around 
the  northern  rim  of  the  bowl  to  the  point 
of  departure.  Witliiu  the  area  thus  inclosed 
lies  the  vast  Ai)palachian  coal-field,  with  its 
dependent  areas  of  anthracite  and  semi-bi- 
tuminous coal,  the  lesser  coal-fields  of  Mich- 
igan and  Illinois,  and  the  still  more  western 
one  to  which  the  coals  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  belong.  It  includes,  more- 
over, formations  containing  petroleum,  salt, 
and  lead, besides  much  iron,  though  not  less 
abundant  stores  of  the  latter  metal  are  found 
in  the  surrounding  crystalline  rocks. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  great  paleozoic 
baain  furnish  the  mainspring  of  our  princi- 
pal mechanical  and  commercial  enterprises, 
the  great  source  of  motive  power,  and  the 
chief  means  of  reducing  and  manufacturing 
our  iron.  If  to  this  we  add  that  the  value 
of  the  coal  now  mined  in  the  United  States 
is  equal  to  that  of  all  the  iron,  gold,  and  sil- 
ver produced  in  the  country,  we  have  said 
enough  to  justify  ua  in  assigning  it  the  first 
place  in  a  suney  ot  our  mineral  resources. 
The  forest  growth  supplied  the  demands  for 
fuel  ot  the  early  Enghsh  colonists,  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  the  great  basin  were  little 
known  and  the  hr«t  ittempts  at  mining 
mineral  fuel  were  in  the  coal-field  near 
Richmond  Virginia  one  of  several  smaU 
areas  w  hlth  lie  o\  er  its  eastern  rim,  or  be- 
tneen  the  Bine  Eulfce  and  the  sea.  This 
coal  of  Eastern  \  irgiuia  occurs  in  what  are 
known  to  geologists  as  mesozoic  rocks,  and 
belongs  to  a  later  age  than  the  bituminous 
coal  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  however,  it  re- 
sembles in  quality.  It  was  probably  first 
mined  as  early  as  1750,  and  after  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  exported  to  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston,  until  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years.     Other  coals  have 
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since  replied  it  in  these  markets,  an  1  it  is 
now  mined  chiefly  for  local  nse. 

The  autlitacite  of  Eastern  Penn^jhinia 
was  first  discovered,  it  is  saiil,  in  1770  In 
1775,  just  a  century  since,  a  lioat-load  ■n  as 
taken  down  to  the  anuory  at  Carlisle  and 
in  1791  the  great  open  quarry  of  this  luel 
near  Maiich  Chunk  was  made  known  From 
its  unlikeness  to  the  Virginia  coal,  and  the 
difficulty  of  igniting  it,  the  Pennsylvania 
an1ihracit«  encountered  much  opposition 
Tradition  tells  us  that  a  hoat-load  taken  to 
Philadelphia  in  1803  was  broken  ui  and 
naed  to  mend  the  roads  But  it  slowly 
found  its  way  into  use ;  and  from  a  pam 
phlet  pnhlished  in  1815  ive  leirn  tl  at  the 
coal  from  the  Lehigh  had  beenseieraljears 
on  trial  in  Pliiladelphia,  where  it  hid  been 
compared  with  the  Virgmia  bituminous 
coal,  and,  from  the  testimony  of  iron  w  nrk 
era,  distillers,  and  others,  was  to  be  pre 
fetred  to  it  for  durability  and  e(onom\ 
Oliver  Evans  had,  moreover,  at  this  time 
tried  the  anthracite  with  success  under  the 
boilers  of  his  steam-engine,  and  hid  also 
insisted  upon  its  advantages  for  domestic 
purposes,  Notwithstanding  these  results, 
the  new  fuel  found  its  way  very  slon  Ij  into 
use,  and  in  13SS  the  total  productiou  of  the 
anthracite  mines  was  estimated  it  3720 
tons,  against  48,000  tons  cf  tiie  coil  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  then  its  onlv  rml 
Fifty  years  later,  or  iu  1872,  the  offlcnl  re 
turns  give  for  the  exportation  of  coil  from 
the  anthracite  region  not  less  than  19  000  000 
tons,  besides  about  2,500,000  tons  for  local 
consumption,  while  that  of  the  Virginia  coal 
field  for  tlie  same  year  is  estimated  at  62  000 
tons.  The  late  Professor  Silliraan,  who  \  is 
ited  the  antliracite  region  in  1825,  and  pub 
lished  his  report  of  it  in  the  following  yeir 
was  the  first  to  a,ppreciate  the  real  ■^  aluo 
and  importance  of  this  deposit  of  fossil  fuel 
which  he  then  spoke  of  as  a  great  national 

The  small  detached  basins  of  the  inthra 
cite  region  have  together  an  area  of  on!j  472 
mUes ;  bnt  the  immense  aggregate  thickness 
of  the  seams  of  coal,  varying  in  diflerent 
parts  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  and  es 
timated  at  an  average  of  seventy  feet  tor 
the  whole,  makes  this  wonderful  region  of 
greater  value  than  Western  coal-fields  whose 
extent  is  measured  by  many  thousands  of 


squire  miles  Mr  P  W  sfh  teller  who  has 
tal  ulited  tlie  cul  ic  c  iitcut  ot  these  an- 
thracite beds  estlmites  it  t  ha\e  been  at 
the  time  when  mining  was  commenced 
equal  to  36  3hl  0"(J  000 1  ms  from  which  one- 
half  may  be  de  lucted  for  wisfe  in  mining 
ind  breaking  for  market  and  f  r  losses 
ftom  faults  an  1  irregulinties  m  the  beds, 
giving  of  merchantable  coal  13 1HO,53G,000 
tons  If  irom  this  we  sul  tract  the  amount 
produced  by  the  mines  from  ItfO  to  1870, 
estimated  at  306(i6t)32j  tons  \,e  had  still 
in  store  it  the  Utter  dite  a  supply  of 
2j  000  000  tons  a  jear  or  more  than  the 
pieseut  rate  of  eonsmnption  for  525  years. 
The  Iait,6  wisto  m  mining  this  precious 
fuel  IS  due  lu  i  art  to  the  difficulty  in  work- 
ing seims  of  uuusnil  thickness  often  iu 
bif,!  h  inclined  positi  ns  More  ver,  the 
l(ss  in  breiking  and  drtssing  for  the  mar- 
ket ■Bhtch  deminds  the  autlincite  iu  vfiga- 
larl>  assorte  i  sizes  is  i  err  treat  and  the 
waste  Ir  m  these  two  causes  amounts  to 
about  one  third  the  entire  contents  of  the 
\eins  while  in  Gieat  Britain  the  average 
loss  in  mining  and  marketing  ordinary  coals 
IS  not  o\er  one  hfth  The  great  value  of 
our  Amencin  anthracite  is  d  le  lu  part  to 
its  pecuhar  qualities  its  hardness  density, 
pnnti  and  bmokelessneas  which  render  it 
lie  eminently  fit  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  iron  smelfit  g  but  in  part  also  to  its 
geogrlphicil  position  It»  proi.  niity  to  the 
Atlantic  sea  board,  which  is  almost  destitute 
of  coil  to  our  great  cities  and  w  ealthy  and 
populous  distiicta  and  moreover  to  some 
of  the  most  in  poitai  t  d  posits  ot  iron  ore 
in  the  country  lias  alreidv  lei  to  aii  im- 
mense deieloimeut  of  min  ng  in  the  an- 
thracite region  The  Re  Lii(,lind  States, 
Eastern  Ni,w  ^ork  ^e\^  Jevsej  ind  East- 
ern Pcnnsvhani  i  look  to  it  f  r  their  chief 
suj^phes  of  fuel  great  systems  ofrilihvays 
aud  canals  have  been  called  into  existence 
In  it,  and  a  vast  iron-producing  industry 
has  grown  up,  dependent  upon  the  anthra- 
cite helds,  which  now  furnish  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United 
Mites  It  results  from  the  course  of  trade 
thit  large  quantities  of  authraeito  find 
their  way  westward  by  rniln  lys,  canal- 
boats  and  lake  steamers,  freights  in  that 
direction  being  very  low  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.     Thus  there  were  brought  to 
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Buffalo  im  1873  aYiout  three-tiuarters  of  a 
million  of  tons  of  authracite,  tlie  greater 
part  by  railway,  of  which  Chicago  received 
over  half  a  million,  or  nearly  one-third  of  its 
entire  eoal  supply.  Smaller  quantities  of 
anthracite  find  their  way  down  the  Ohio 
Kiver  to  Cincinnati  and  beyond. 

Tlie  chief  coal  supply  of  the  regions  to 
the  west  of  the  meridian  of  Washington 
comes,  however,  from  the  great  Appalachian 
hasin,  which,  underlying  much  of  the  west- 
em  half  of  PennBylvaiiia  and  of  the  oasteni 
third  of  Ohio,  West  "Virgiuia,  and  a  part  of 
Eastern  Kentucky,  stretches  through  East- 
em  Tennessee  as  far  as  Alabama,  embracing 
an  area  of  coal-bearing  rocks  estimated  at 
nearly  58,000  square  miles.  Along  the  east- 
ern border  of  this  vast  field  of  bituminous 
eoal  there  are  in  Peiinsylvauia  and  in  Mary- 
land several  small  areas  which  furnish  a 
semi-bitiuninous  coal,  intermediate  in  com- 
positiou,  as  in  position,  between  it  and  the 
authracite  of  the  Eiist,and  now  very  large- 
ly mined.  The  l)est  known  of  these  outlying 
basins  are  tlie  Elossburg,  on  the  north,  and 
the  Cumberland,  ia  Maryland,  on  the  south ; 
but  there  are  between  tliese  other  similar 
areas  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  Broad  Top,  Johnstown,  Towanda,  and 
KaJst-on,  the  produotiou  of  the  whole  being 
about  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  comes  from  the  Cum- 
berland and  al)ont  oue-tifth  from  the  Blosa- 
burg.  This  latter  was  first  opened  by  a 
railway  in  1840,  while  an  outlet  fivm  the 
Cumberland  field  to  the  sea-board  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  Kail- 
road  in  1842,  tins  biuiging  for  the  first  tune 
the  bituminou-*  coal  of  the  mtenor  to  tide 
water,  and  displacing  in  Eastern  markets 
the  coal  of  ^  irginia  These  semi  bitomi 
nous  coals,  verj  nth  m  carbon  and  >  et  pos- 
sessing tlie  property  of  coking  m  the  liro 
are  much  eBt«emed  for  iron  working  and  tor 
generating  steam  for  which  they  are  Iwge 
ly  used  on  our  railways  and  ocean  steimers 
besides  which  great  quantities  are  concert 
ed  into  coke  for  iron  smelting  These  vilu 
able  coals,  like  the  anthracite  are  confined 
to  small  areas  and  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  generations 
The  Cumberlind  bisin  at  ite  present  rate 
of  working,  will  not  last  thirty  years  aud 
the  time  ia  not  fiir  distant  when  both  the 


anthracite  and  the  aemi-bitumiuous  coals 
of  Pennsylvania  will  become  augmented  in 
price  from  their  rarity.  Its  geographical 
position  has  led  ns  to  miue  aud  consume 
first  the  most  valnalile  portion  of  our  coal, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  replaced  in 
part  by  other  and  more  abundant  varieties. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  on  the  sontlieastern  border  of  the  Ap- 
palachian coal-field,  in  Montgomery  Coimty, 
Virginia,  are  fonnd  small  deposits  of  semi- 
bitumiuons  and  anthracite  coals,  both  of 
good  quality,  which  were  mined  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  during  the  late  eivQ  war. 
Another  area  of  anthracit*  demands  ouruo- 
tiee,  which,  like  the  coal  of  Ktclimond,  Vir- 
ginia, is  outside  of  the  great  basin.  It  is 
aitnated  in  Ehode  Island  aud  Massachusetts, 
where  it  occupies  an  area  estimated  at  not 
less  than  500  square  miles,  and  includes,  in 
various  parts  already  explored,  beds  of  an- 
thracite from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  coal-field  was  discovered  in  1760, 
and  attempts  at  working  it  were  made  aa 
early  as  1808.  The  geological  peculiarities 
of  the  region,  the  aomemhat  broken  con- 
dition of  the  coal,  and,  above  all,  the  com- 
petition of  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania, 
have  retarded  its  development,  so  that  the 
total  production  was  estimated  in  1872  at 
14,000  tons,  being  from  a  single  mine  at 
Portsmouth,  ElnKle  Islaud,  wliere  this  coal 
ia  employed  for  copper  amelting.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  tliis  important  field  of  an- 
thracite will  one  day  be  found  of  great  val- 
ue to  New  England. 

The  supplies  of  tme  bituniinous  eoal 
which  are  fonnd  in  the  great  Appalachian 
lield  ire  practically  inesliaustible,  and  the 
mining  of  it  i>"  rapuUj  assuming  proper 
tions  second  only  to  those  of  the  regions 
along  its  enstem  border  which  it  is  des 
tiued  bet  re  long  to  surpass  ill  its  produc 
tion  The  bitumiiioua  coils  miy  be  divided 
into  three  cUfeses  close  burning  or  coking 
coals  free  burning  splint  or  I  lock  cods  and 
cannel  Of  these  the  former  are  the  most 
abimdant,  and  for  the  greiter  number  ot 
purposes  aie  used  in  tlieir  raw  state  Lu 
like  the  anthracite  however  they  are  not 
fitted  lor  irou  smelting  and  for  many  other 
metallurgical  operations  unless  previously 
concerted  into  coke  for  the  pioductiou  of 
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whicli  they  are  not  all  eqAially  atlapttd 
Wliile  some  are  too  sulpliuroua,  otiiera  lou 
tain  too  much  ash,  are  too  poor  in  lised  lar 
bou,  or  yield  a,  coke  deficient  in  weight  •aiH. 
in  solidity.  In  view  of  all  these  eucum 
stances,  the  value  of  a  superior  coking  toal 
is  very  great,  and  a  striking  example  ol 
this  appears  in  the  Fittsbnrg  seam,  as  it  is 
called,  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  This  re 
markahle  coal  seam,  to  the  south  of  the  city 
whose  name  it  bears,  attains  near  Connels- 
ville  an  unusual  thickness,  and  yields  a 
coke  of  unsurpassed  quality,  which  is  not 
only  the  foundation  of  the  iron-emeltJng  m- 
dustry  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  hut 
finds  its  way  in  large  quantities  to  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  and 
even  as  far  as  Utah,  where  it  is  used  to 
smelt  the  sUver-lead  ores  of  that  region. 

Pittsburg  is  at  present  the  great  centre 
of  the  Western  coal  trade,  and  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  cousumed  iu  its  own 
manufactures,  distributes  coal  in  various 
directions  by  railway  and  river,  sending  vast 
quantities  down  the  Ohio  to  supply  the 
cities  ou  its  banks,  and  even  to  the  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  amount  of  coal  received 
at  Pittsburg  in  ltS72,  in  great  part  by  the 
Monongaiiela,  was  over  115,000,000  bushels, 
which,  at  twenty-eight  hushels  to  the  ton, 
is  considerably  over  4,000,000  tons,  and  tlie 
annual  increase  for  three  years  up  to  that 
time  was  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  per  cent. 
To  this  we  must  add  the  amount  of  coke  re- 
ceived, which  doubled  annually  for  the  same 
three  years,  and  equaled  in  1873  nearly 
44,000,000  bushels,  the  product  £com  coking 
about  2  600  000  tons  of  co^l.  The  total  esti- 
mated production  of  bituminous  coal  for 
Pennsyli  ania  in  1872  (including  about 
3,000,000  tons  of  eemi  bituminous)  was 
10,442,000  tons  and  it  to  this  we  add  the 
21,500,000  tons  of  anthiacite,  we  shall  find 
that  this  State  aloue  furnished  in  that  year 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  coal  miued 
in  the  United  States.  The  figures  from  offi- 
cial sources  fail  to  give  the  full  amount  of 
coal  used  for  local  consumption,  but  the  en- 
tire production  of  the  United  States  for 
1373  is  estiraat«d  by  Macfarlane  at  not  less 
than  50,000,000  tons.  The  check  which  aU 
our  industries,  and  especially  the  working 
of  coal  and  iron,  sustained  throughout  the 
year  1874  has  produced  a  temporary  fall- 


ing oft  in  production,  so  that  the  figures  for 
lri73  and  1S73  are  really  a  fairer  index  of 
our  prjgress  than  those  of  a  later  date. 

Ncit  in  importance  to  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nn  IB  the  coal  production  of  Ohio,  which  was 
pstim'ited  in  1873  at  4,400,000  tons.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  railway  communica- 
tions the  coil  deposits  of  this  State  have  as 
vet  been  but  httle  worked  It  is  in  Ohio 
that  the  ftee-burning  splint  or  block  coal 
(which  appears  to  a  luoited  extent  in  the 
Chenango  Valley,  on  the  western  trontier 
of  Penns>h  ania)  finds  its  greatest  develop- 
ment This  coal,  which  is  extensii  el  j  mined 
in  the  a^acent  parts  of  Ohio,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mahoning,  is  prized  not  oidy 
on  account  of  its  freedom  from  ash  and  snl- 
phnr,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  di- 
rectly used  in  the  blast-furnace  for  smelting 
iron  ores  without  previous  coking,  and  it 
has  given  rise  to  an  important  iron  indus- 
try in  its  vicinity.  The  supply  in  North- 
ern Ohio  is,  however,  limited,  and  it  is  rap- 
idly becoming  exhausted.  A  much  more 
abundant  deposit  of  a  similar  coal,  under 
very  favorable  conditions  for  mining,  has 
lately  been  made  known  farther  southward 
in  the  State,  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  where 
it  is,  moreover,  accompanied  by  large  beds 
of  coking  coal.  The  coal  of  Ohio  is  destined 
fiom  its  geographical  position  to  become  of 
great  importance:  lying  on  the  northwest 
border  of  the  Appalachian  field,  as  the  an- 
thracite and  semi- bituminous  coals  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  upon  its  northeast  border,  it  lias 
to  the  north  and  west  of  it  a  vast,  wealthy, 
and  populous  region,  with  growing  indus- 
tries, and  demanding  large  and  increasing 
supplies  of  coal. 

The  extension  southward  of  the  Appala- 
chian coal-field  through  West  Virginia  and 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
is  known  to  abound  in  valuable  beds  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  which  have  lately  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  the 
coals  from  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  are 
finding  their  way,  to  some  extent,  to  the  sea- 
board and  into  Eastern  markets,  but  witli 
this  exception  the  vast  coal  deposits  of  this 
great  Southern  region  are  aa  yet  miued  only 
to  supply  the  limited  local  demands. 

Among  the  important  uses  of  bituminous 
coal  is  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas, 
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for  which  purpose  immense  quantities  ot 
coal  are  distilled.  Tlie  annual  cons  imj  t  on 
for  this  purpose  in  the  cities  of  New  ¥  rlt 
and  Broolilyn  is  estimated  at  about  400  000 
tons.  Those  coals  which  yield  large  qnan 
tities  of  pnre  gas  of  high  illuminatinf,  j  ow 
er  are  greatly  prized.  The  Eastern  cities 
are  in  part  furnished  with  gas  loal  from 
Cape  Breton,  hut  the  greater  part  of  the 
coals  for  this  purpose  is  got  from  Vi  tstern 
Pennsylvania.  Excellent  gas  coals  are  how 
ever,  obtained  in  Ohio  and  In  West  \  irginia 
Tlie  State  of  Michigan  includes  a  coal  ba^ 
sin  with  an  area  of  not  less  than  6700  square 
miles,  but  tho  beds  of  coal  which  it  contains 
are  few,  thin,  and  of  inferior  quality.  For 
this  reason,  and  from  the  faet  that  the  State 
is  cheaply  supplied  with  superior  coals  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  coal  of  Michi- 
gan is  worked  only  to  a  small  extent  for  lo- 
cal consumption,  tho  estimated  production 
for  1S73  being  hut  30,000  tons.  The  Illinois 
coal  basin,  which  nnderliea  the  greater  part 
of  that  State,  and  extends  into  the  western 
parts  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  has  an  area 
of  not  less  than  47,000  square  miles.  Along 
its  eastern  and  western  borders  in  Clay 
County,  Indiana,  and  near  St.  Louis,  are 
found  deposits  of  an  excellent  block  coal 
like  that  of  Ohio,  adapted  for  iron  smelting ; 
but  with  this  exception  the  coals  of  this 
great  basin  are  generally  sulphurous  and  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  command  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Chic^o  a  price  much  below  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Chicago  received 
in  1873  over  1,600,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
about  two-iifths  only  were  from  the  adja- 
cent coal-field,  the  remainder  being  brought 
from  the  two  States  just  named.  The  first 
working  of  coal  in  Illinois  dates  from  1810, 
and  the  produ  t  f  th     St  t     f      18 

was  equal  to  3000000  t         whl     1  di 
furnished  800,000  a  d  th  t  p  rt         f  th 
coal-field  which  li      n  tt     t       K    tu  ky 
300,000  tons. 

The  coals  of  th  gre  tfiHw  t  fth 
Mississippi,  wh  h  t  d  th  gh  I  w 
Missouri,  Kans^.  d  Ark  s,  re  m  tl 
of  inferior  qual  tj  d  th  l>ed  b  t 
of  great  local  importance  in  these  sparsely 
wooded  regions.  In  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, moreover,  there  is  found  a  superior 
semi-bituminous  coal,  approaching  to  an- 
thracite  in   its   character.     Further  west- 


■\\  ard  in  the  Koeky  Mountains  and  thence 
t  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  confines  of 
Mexico  t<)  Canada,  are  extensive  deposits  of 
tertiary  coals  or  lignites,  which,  though  in- 
terior in  quality  to  the  coals  of  the  Appala- 
chian basin,  are,in  the  absence  of  better  fuel, 
employed  for  generating  stoam  and  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  They  are,  however,  very 
vanible  in  quality,  and  some  beds  have  of 
late  been  found  which  are  fit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  and  are  even  ca- 
pable of  yielding  a  coke  suitable  for  met- 
aUurgical  processes.  These  coals  are  mined 
in  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming,  and  again 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  Territory.  Of  the  coal 
supply  of  San  Francisco  in  1873,  which 
equaled  441,000  tons,  about  sixty  per  cent, 
came  from  these  deposits  along  the  western 
coast,  the  remainder  being  from  Australia, 
England,  and  the  Eastern  States. 

The  petroleum  industry  of  the  United 
States  was  in  its  beginning  closely  con- 
nected with  ooal,  since  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  oils  from  bituminous  coals  which  led 
the  way  to  the  utilization  of  the  native  min- 
eral oUs.  It  had  long  been  known  tliat  tar 
and  oUy  matters  could  be  extracted  from 
coals  and  from  shales  impregnated  with 
coaly  matter  by  subjecting  them  to  a  high 
temperature,  these  substances,  although  not 
existing  reajly-formed  in  the  coals,  being 
generated  by  the  decomposing  action  of 
heat.  A  product  thus  obtained  was  known 
to  apothecaries  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
the  name  of  British  oil ;  and  in  1834  experi- 
ments on  a  large  scale  were  made  in  France 
by  Selligue  to  manufacture  illuminating 
oils  by  the  distillation  of  shales,  with  par- 
tial success.  In  1846  similar  results  were 
It  die  esiier  in  New  Brunswick ;  and 
1  50  At  d,  of  Boston,  prepared  a  Inbri- 
t  g  il  f  n  coal-tar.  At  the  same  time 
1  f  GrI  sgow,  was  experimenting,  and 

IMoO  t  oduced  into  the  market,  under 
th  m  t  parafBne  oil,  a  product  from 
n  1  1  The  first  works  for  this  man- 
f  t  re  the  United  States  were  estal)- 
1  hd  L  g  Island  in  1854,under  Young's 
patents  for  mannfacturing  oils  from  the 
Boghead  coal  brought  from  Scotland,  or 
from  American  coals.  From  this  point  the 
industry  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1355  and 
1856  works  for  the  distillation  of  oils  from 
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coals  were  erected  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  along  the  Atlantic 
Bear-board,  where  the  principal  inat«n  il  em 
ployed  was  the  mineral  from  Scotland  just 
named.  In  January,  1860,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  not  less  than  forty  fictones 
the  total  daily  production  of  wlneh  was 
ahout  five  hundred  harrels,  chiefly  of  bum 
ing  oil.  This  was  sold  in  the  market  nith 
the  trade  name  of  kerosene,  or  simply  as 
coal  oil;  and  lamps  suitable  for  bitruin^  it 
having  been  devised,  it  became  widely  used 
But  this  industry  of  the  distillation  of  coal 
was  destined  to  have  a  very  short  duration, 
for  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania,  opened  in 
1859,  famished  in  1860  not  less  than  500,000 
barrels  of  petroleum — a  production  far  es- 
cecding  that  of  the  coal  distilleries.  It  was 
soon  found  that  Avm  this  mineral  oil  prod- 
ucts could  be  extracted  in  all  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  from  coal,  and  the  result  was 
that  from  this  time  the  manufacture  of  coal 
oU  was  abandoned,  and  the  works  which  had 
been  erected  for  this  purpose  were  changed 
to  petroleum  refineries. 

The  early  history  of  petroleum  is  curious. 
Known  and  employed  for  burning  from  re- 
mote antiquity  in  the  Old  World,  no  process 
for  its  purification  had  been  devised,  aud  it 
was  therefore  at  liest  but  an  indifferent  and 
cheaper  substitute  for  animal  and  vegetable 
oils.  The  first  attempts  to  refine  it  for  com 
mercial  purposes  are  believed  to  ha\e  been 
made  by  Yoimg,  of  Glasgow,  in  1847,  on  pe 
tioleum  got  from  Derbyshire,  in  England, 
from  which  he  prepared  a  lubricating  oil, 
and  it  was  the  exhaustion  of  this  supply 
which  led  him  to  improve  the  methods  for 
the  extraction  of  oils  from  coal. 

MeanwhUe,  in  the  United  States,  the  ex- 
istence of  sources  of  mineral  oil  had  been 
known  to  the  Indians  of  New  York  and 
Pennaylvajiia,  who  prized  it  as  a  medicine, 
for  which  purpose  it  became  familiar  to  the 
early  European  colonists  under  the  name  of 
Seneca-oil.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  reseaich  to  the  aborigines  ages  ago, 
since  in  the  oil  regions  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania are  found  pits  or  wells  apparently  dug 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  oil,  careful- 
ly timbered,  and  afliirding  from  the  growth 
of  the  forest  upon  the  site  evidences  of  an 
antiquity  of  from  500  to  1000  years.  As  early 
as  1619, in  boring  for  briue  on  the  Muskingum 


River  in  Ohio  from  i  depth  of  400  feet  were 
(btained  large  quantities  of  mineral  oil, 
which  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  silt  makers  At  this  time  attempts  were 
mideto  use  the  oil  tnr  ill uminatiou,  but,  from 
the  v/iat  of  proper  lamps,  it  was  not  found  to 
be  adtpted  to  the  purpose  In  1854  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  ods  fiwm  coal  ctnsed 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  the  possil  ility  of 
utilizing  these  nati\e  oil"  and  the  Penn 
s^hduia  Oil  Compinv  was  formed  for  the 
pui-pose  ot  manuf  ictunng  tlie  ]  etroleum 
found  at  Oil  Creek  in  Venango  County 
Peuns>l\ama.  Tiie  chemical  ini estigation 
of  the  material  was  committed  to  Professor 
B.  Silliman,  Jnn,,  and  his  report  to  the  com 
pany,  which  appeired  in  April  1855  hat 
been  the  point  of  departure  for  the  immeiiie 
industry  of  petroleum  nliiih  his  gro"nn  up 
within  the  last  twenty  yeirs  In  thi'i  re- 
port was  deseriled  the  (.on%ersion  of  tlie 
crude  petroleum  by  fractional  distillation 
into  products  differing  m  density  aud  in  vol 
atility,  tlie  manufacture  from  it  of  a  burn- 
ing oil  of  great  illuminating  power,  of  an 
oil  capable  of  supporting  a  low  temperature 
and  fitted  for  luhrioation,  and  also  of  paraf- 
fine  He  farther  showed  the  importance 
of  distillation  m  a  current  of  highly  heat 
ed  st^am,  and  noticed  the  breaking  up  of 
heavier  into  lighter  oils  by  continued  heat 
— piocesses  which  have  since  assumed  a 
great   importance  m  the  manufacture  of 

Notwithstanding  these  remarkable  le 
suits  little  masefiectedftr  some  1  cars,  the 
supplj  of  petroleum  i\as  limited  to  that 
which  could  be  gathered  ftwm  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  locality,  and  from  its 
cost  it  could  not  compete  with  the  product 
of  the  distillation  of  coal.  At  length  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  repeat  the  early  experi- 
ment of  the  Muskingum  salt-works,  and  a 
well  was  bored  by  Drake,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Company,  fiwm 
which,  at  a  depth  of  seventy-two  feet,  a 
supply  of  oil  amounting  to  ten  barrels  or 
400  gallons  a  day  was  obtained,  which  was 
solil  for  fifty-five  cents  a  gallon.  This  was 
in  August,  1S59,  and  the  successful  trial  was 
soon  followed  by  many  others  not  less  so. 
The  history  of  the  wild  excitement  and 
speculation  which  followed  this  discovery, 
and  the  great  accession  of  wealth  to  the  re- 
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gion,  is  familiar  to  all.  Wells  were  sunk 
which  yielded  from  100  to  as  much  as  aOOO 
harrels  of  oil  daily,  often  without  the  lar 
hor  of  pnmping.  Of  oue  weU  it  is  recorded 
that  it  afforded  450,000  harrels  of  oil  in  a 
little  over  two  years,  "while  auother  is  said 
to  have  giveu  not  less  than  500,000  barrels 
in  »  twelvemonth.  Petroleum  was  soon 
discovered  not  only  over  a  wide  district  in 
Pennaylviinia,  but  in  Eastern  Oliio  and  in 
parts  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
even  in  Indiana,  aa  well  as  in  Western  Can- 
ada. In  1860  the  production  rose  to  500,000 
barrels  of  forty  gallons  each,  and  for  the  dec- 
ade ending  with.  1870  it  amounted  to  not  less 
than  35,373,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  Of  this 
by  far  the  greater  part  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  of  the  6,500,000  barrels  pro- 
dueed  in  1870,  not  less  than  5,569,000  were 
from  that  State,  the  production  of  about 
3000  wells,  which  is  an  average  of  only  about 
five  barrels  daily  for  each  well. 

Tlie  wells  in  Venango  County,  where  this 
industry  began,  were  generally  from  600  to 
800  feet  m  depth  but  with  the  partial  e-\. 
haustion  ot  these  the  siene  of  oiterations 
has  been  removed  to  more  southum  dia 
tritts  where  the  oil  supphes  -ire  found  at 
(Tre  iter  depths ,  and  the  wells  in  Biitk  i 
Conntv  now  the  greit  seat  i)f  production 
are  from  1200  to  1500  feet  deep.  The  crude 
oil  is  carried  from  the  wells  to  the  points 
of  rejining  or  of  shipment  throngh  iion 
pipes.  Some  of  these  hues  are  fifteen  and 
twenty  mites  in  length,  and  one  is  lu  [r<i. 
ess  of  coustmction  from  Bntler  County  to 
Pittsbnrg,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  convey  the 
oil  by  a  series  of  conduits  and  reservoirs 
across  the  mountains  to  Philadelphii 

The  processes  for  refining  the  crude  pe- 
troleum and  preparing  from  it  various  com- 
mercial products  have  been  perfected  by 
much  chemical  skill.  The  loss  in  refining 
amounts  to  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  av- 
erage product  of  illuminating  oil  from  the 
cnide  petroleum  of  Pennsylvania  is  abont 
sixty-five  per  cent.  Tlie  other  products 
dense  lubricating  oils,  light  naphthas,  i 
paraffine  or  mineral  wax,  of  which  a  barrel 
of  crude  cll  yields  about  five  pounds. 

The  abundance  of  tho  Pennsylvania  pe- 
troleum and  the  skillful  manner  in  whicb 
it  is  refined  have  led  to  a  geueral  esporta- 


of  these  products  to  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Already  in  1861  we  find 
tie  shipments  of  petroleum  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  foreign  ports  equal  to  nearly 

lO  barrels  of  forty  gallons  each,  and  for 

hen  years  ending  with  1870  tlie  expor- 
tation was  14,465,000  barrels.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  was  shipped  in  the  re- 
fined state,  and  its  average  price  for  the 
of  ten  years  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  gallon,  thus  representing  au  ag- 
gregate value  of  over  8144,000,000.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  exported  has  been 
regular  and  constant.  That  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1870  was  3,495,800  barrels ;  for  1873, 

,,060;  for  1873,5,037,041;  and  for  1874, 
5,878,578  barrels,  of  which  about  nine-tenths 
were  refined  oil. 

This  lui^  increase  in  the  exports  of  1S73 
and  1874  shows  the  very  considerable  aug- 
mentation in  prodnction  which  has  fol- 
lowed late  discoveries  of  new  and  produc- 
tive oil  districts  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
have  been  attended  by  a  great  reduction  in 
pnce  Prom  fifty-five  cents  the  gallon,  at 
"s  hull  the  first  crude  oil  from  tho  wells  was 
sold  it  soon  fell  to  twenty  cents,  and  to  six- 

r  seventy  cents  for  the  refined  oil.     In 


1872  its  price 
twentv-foar  i 


thirteen  e 


L  New  York  had  fallen  below 
nts,  in  1873  to  below  iiine- 
(74  to  a  small  fraction  over 
tlie  cnide  oil  in  New  York 
n  the  same  three  years  from 
about  thirteen  to  less  than  six  cents  the 
{jillon.  Of  crude  oU  forty-three  and  a  half 
gallons  are  counted  to  a  barrel, yet  its  price 
in  IVestem  Pennsylvania  in  1874  was  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel  at  the 
wells  and  from  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  at 
the  delivery  pipes.  Even  at  the  present  re- 
duced prices  the  annual  value  of  the  petrn- 
leura  product  of  the  country  is  very  great. 
Tlie  export  for  1874,  chiefly  of  refined  oil, 
at  the  mean  price  of  13.09  cents  the  gallon, 
equals  830,895,268.  The  present  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  1,500,000  barrels  of  refined  petroleum, 
which,  added  to  the  export  for  1874,  gives  a 
total  of  7,378,000  barrels  of  refined  oil.  The 
estimated  production  of  crude  oil  for  1874 
was  not  less  than  10,687,930  barrels,  or  39,282 
daily.  Already  in  1870,  when  the  prodnc- 
tion was  considerably  less  than  at  pres- 
ent, it  was  said  that  the  petrolenn  wells 
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of  tlie  United  States  yielded  in  a  week  an 
amount  of  oil  greater  tlian  the  entire  annu- 
al piodnction  of  the  ivhale-flaheries  of  New 
England  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  pros- 
perity. American  petrolenm  has  now  al- 
most entirely  replaced  the  products  of  these 
fisheries,  and  furnished  to  the  whole  world 
a  cheap  and  adniirahle  means  of  illamina- 
tion.  Petroleum  abounds  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  bnt  attempts  to  compete 
with  the  product  of  Pennsylvania  have  not 
hitherto  heen  very  succ«ssfiil.  The  same 
remark  wiU  apply  to  the  petroleum  lound 
in  Santa  Barbara  County,  California  whiih 
is  refined  there  to  a  limited  extent  for  do- 
mestic nse,  and  yields,  besides  a  good  huru 
ing  oil,  one  pecnliarly  fitted  for  lubricating 
purposes. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  hiatorj 
of  the  iron  industry  of  the  United  ''tates 
which  is  as  yet  coniued  to  the  region  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  must  he  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  coal  upon  which 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent.  Tlie  great 
supplies  of  iron  ores  to  the  east  of  the  Ap- 
palachian coal-field  are,  first,  from  the  heds, 
chiefly  of  the  magnetic  species,  but  occa- 
sionally of  red  hematitfi,  which  ahound  in  the 
Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  extending 
northward  into  Canada  (which  fiimishes  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ore  to  the  Ameri- 
can market) ;  while  southward,  in  the  mount- 
ain belt  from  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
to  South  Carolina,  are  great  deposits  of  sim- 
ilar ores,  extensively  mined  in  New  York, 
Hew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Within  the 
eastern  rim  of  the  basin  and  parallel  with 
it  is,  in  the  second  place,  a  belt  of  iron  ores, 
chiefly  brown  hematite,  which  is  traced 
from  Vermont  along  the  western  border  of 
New  England,  and  assumes  a  great  develop- 
ment in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  Further  west- 
ward, within  the  great  basin,  are  foimd  the 
red  fossiliferous  ores  which  he  near  the 
summit  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  are  traced 
from  Wisconsin  eastward  through  Ontario 
and  Central  New  York,  ajid  thence  south- 
ward, parallel  with  the  Alleghanies  and  in 
proximity  to  the  coal,  through  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  far  as  Alabama.  Besides  these  are 
to  be  considered  the  great  deposits  of  iron 
ores  belonging  to  the  coal  measures,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  lower  carboniferous. 


These  ores,  which  are  carbonates  and  limon- 
ites,  occasionally  with  red  hematite,  abound 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  They  are  wanting  or  rare  in  the 
middle  and  western  coal-fields  of  the  great 
basin;  but  between  these,  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  there  rise  from  the  thinly  spread 
out  paleozoic  strata  mountains  of  crystal- 
line  rocks,  which  include  immense  deposits 
of  red  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  great 
value.  Farther  northward  these  crystal- 
line rocks  with  their  metallic  treasures  are 
contealed  lieneath  newer  strata  but  they 
re  appeir  chirged  with  gitat  quantities  of 
these  same  species  ot  iron  ore  m  the  north 
em  penmsula  of  Michigan  whence  sweep 
mg  eastwird  through  Canada  the  chnin 
of  crystilline  roLks  bearing  these  ores  is 
continued  to  the  Adirmdatk  region  of 
New  \ork 

In  the  colonial  period,  and  even  during 
the  first  years  of  the  republic,  the  smelting 
of  iron  ores  was  confined  to  the  eastern  rim 
of  the  great  basin,  and  indeed  the  first  fiir- 
naces  erected  were  for  the  reduction  of  the 
limonito  ores  which  occur  in  small  deposits 
along  the  Atlantic  border  and  outside  of 
the  limits  above  defined.  We  find  an  at- 
tempt to  make  iron  at  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia, as  early  as  1619,  and  a  little  later  a 
fnmace  was  erected  at  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts. As  early  as  1717  pig-iron  was  export- 
ed from  the  colonies  to  England,  and  the 
increase  of  the  iron  industry  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  British  iron  manufacturers, 
so  that  in  1750  an  act  of  Parliament  forbade 
the  erection  of  rolling  or  slitting  mills  in 
the  colonies.  Before  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution we  find  numerous  blast-furnaces  from 
Virginia  as  far  as  Western  Massachusetts, 
smelting  the  limonites,  and  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  the  magnetic  ores  of  these 
regions. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  of  this 
early  time  was,  however,  made  in  bloom- 
ary  furnaces,  by  means  of  which  malleable 
iron  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore,  a 
method  of  no  httle  interest  in  the  history 
of  our  manufacture.  A  similar  process  be- 
longs to  the  infancy  of  the  metallurgic  art, 
and  is  still  practiced  among  barbarous  na- 
tions, where  the  mode  of  making  pig-iron  in 
the  blast-fumace  is  unknown.  A  modifica^ 
tion  of  this  direct  method  survives  in  the 
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Catalan  forge  of  Western  Europo,  and  in 
the  last  eentniy  another  form  was  known  iu 
Germany,  where  it  is  now  forgotten.  The 
German  hloomary  fnmace  found  its  way  to 
America,  and  was  employed  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  at  least  as  early  as  1725. 
This  fnmaee  had  tlie  great  advantage  that 
its  construction  required  bnt  little  skill  and 
little  oQilay.  A  small  water-fall  for  the 
blast  and  the  hammer,  a  mde  hearth  with  a 
chimney,  and  a  supply  of  charcoal  and  ore, 
enabled  the  iron-worker  to  obtain,  as  occa- 
sion required,  a  few  hundred  ponnds  of  iron 
in  a  day's  time  in  a  condition  fitted  for  the 
use  of  the  blacksmith,  after  which  his  prim- 
itive forge  remained  idle  until  there  was  a 
farther  demand.  To  this  day  such  flimaces 
are  found  in  the  monntains  ot  North  Caro- 
lina, and  furnish  tlie  bar-iron  requued  tor 
the  wants  of  the  rural  population 

An  interesting  episode  in  the  history 
of  American  iron  manufacture  is  afforded 
by  the  attempts  of  the  early  esplorrrs  to 
utilize  the  black  iron  sand  whith  is  lonnd 
at  many  points  along  our  sea  board  ftom 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  early  in  the  la^it  century 
under  the  name  of  the  Vii^inia  sand  iron 
was  the  subject  of  unsuccessful  attemi  t«  to 
treat  it  for  the  extraction  of  iron  At  len^h 
the  Eev.Jared  Eliot,  of  Killiignnrth  Con 
neeticut,  grandson  of  John  Eliot  the  apos 
tJe  of  the  Indians,  after  many  expenmpnts 
on  the  iron  sand  which  is  found  in  ennsid 
erahle  quantities  on  the  south  loast  of  thit 
State,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  the  Oerman 
bloomary  in  resolving  the  problem  aud  mide 
blooms  of  malleable  iron  of  httv  pounds 
weight,  for  which  discovery  ho  wis  in  17bl 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  &  oiety  of  Arts  of 
Loudon.  He  informs  us  that  his  son  hid 
moreover,  been  able  to  convert  this  iron  into 
steel  of  superior  quality,  and  would  ha\  e  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  it  but  for  the 
act  of  Parliament  passed  at  that  time  pro 
hibiting  the  production  of  steel  in  the  e  1 
onies.  It  is  curious  to  see  this  foi^otten 
discovery  brought  up  again  in  our  lav  and 
applied  to  those  sands  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Long  Island,  and  more  suceessfulh  at 
Moisie,  m  the  Lower  St  Liwrence  ^tUI 
more  wcrthy  of  note  is  it  thit  this  pnm 
itive  bloomiry  furnace,  discjrdel  in  Eu 
rope,  has  been  unpio^ed  by  American  m 
13 


genuity,  enlarged,  fitted  with  a  hot  blast, 
water  tuyiifs,  and  other  modem  appliances, 
so  that  in  the  hands  of  skOled  workmen  in 
Northern  New  York  it  affords  for  certain 
ores  an  economical  mode  of  making  a  supe- 
rior malleable  iron,  of  which  about  50,000 
tons  are  thus  produced  yearly.  A  large 
part  of  this  product  is  consumed  at  Pitts- 
burg for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  steel 
of  exceUent  quality. 

The  first  half  century  of  the  republic  saw 
but  Uttle  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  the  total  amount  produced  iu  1810 
is  estimated  at  only  54,000  tons,  which  is  not 
equal  to  the  preseut  annual  yield  of  four  or 
five  of  our  modem  blast-furaaces.  During 
this  period  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  em- 
ployed aud  the  first  groat  step  in  our  iron 
manutaoture  was  the  use  of  anthracit*.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  employ  a  mixture  of 
this  fuel  with  charcoal  at  Mawch  Chunk, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1820,  aud  at  Kingston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  the  anthracite  of  Rhode 
Islinil  m  1827,  but  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  was  finally  prepared  by  the 
introduction  of  the  hot  blast  in  1831,  and  iu 
1833  a  patent  was  granted  in  the  United 
States  for  the  smelting  of  iron  with  anthra- 
cite b\  the  aid  of  a  blast  of  heated  air.  The 
first  Buceessfiil  attempt  to  use  anthracite 
alone  m  this  country  seems  to  have  been  in 
1838  near  Mauch  Chunk,  with  a  foniace 
twenty  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  producing 
two  tons  of  iron  daily.  From  this  the  in- 
dustry spread,  and  in  1840  there  were  six 
fum*»(es  employing  this  fuel,  and  making 
each  ftom  thirty  to  fifty  tons  weekly  of  pig- 
irou  To-day  our  anthracite  furnaces  are 
man^  of  them  sixty  and  even  eighty  feet  in 
height  producing  from  250  to  300  tons  of 
iron  in  a  week.  Of  680  furuaces  in  the 
United  States  in  1873,  226  consumed  an- 
thracite, and  produced  nearly  one-half  of 
aO  the  pig-iron  made. 

From  its  purity,  hardness,  and  ability  to 
resist  the  weight  of  the  charge,  this  fuel 
IS  unrivaled  for  the  purpose  of  iron  smelt- 
ing This  coal  supplies  the  furnaces  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  Hew  Jersey,  and  to  a 
great  extent  those  of  Eastern  New  York  aud 
f  Miri'land ;  but  as  we  approach  the  cen- 
tral reRion  of  Pennsylvania  its  use  is  grad- 
ualh  replaced  by  that  of  charcoal  and  of 
coke  from  the  semi-bituminous  coals,  while 
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further  westward  the  coke  of  the  tme  hitu- 
nunoua  coals,  of  whicli  tliat  ot  Counela  lie 
is  the  type,  is  the  priue  lal  t  el  mt  1  we 
reach  the  westera  border  ot  the  great  Appa 
lachian  field,  Tchere,  in  ih  o  are  found  the 
free-hurning  splint  or  llotk  coals  wh  h 
can  he  used  in  the  smelt  n^  Inma  e  n  the 
raw  state  either  alone  or  w  th  an  admixt  tre 
of  coke.  The  ores  of  the  c  al  n  e  aare  of 
Southern  Ohio,  known  as  the  Hang  ng  Eock 
district,  have  hitherto  be  n  smelted  w  th 
charcoal,  which  is  now  be  ng  replaced  by 
the  block  coal  of  the  re{,  on  S  in  lar  coals 
on  the  eaBtcm  and  western  I  orders  ot  the 
niinoia  coal-fleW  are  also  nsed  for  iron 
smelting. 

The  relations  of  the  ore  to  tl  e  fnel  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  de  elopment  ot  the 
iron  industry.  Thns  of  the  res  of  Lake  S 
perior  a  small  portion  only  s  melted  w  th 
charcoal  in  the  region,  andl  y  far  the  gr  it 
er  part  is  brought  southw  rd  1  y  tl  o  likes — 
some  to  Chicago  to  he  smelte  1  w  th  the  al 
of  Indiana,  and  much  a  ore  to  Cle  eland 
where  it  is  met  by  the  1  lo  k  coal  of  Oh 
andinstilllargerquantit  es  scan  edsouth 
ward  to  the  mines  of  this  c  dl,  Ch  efly  in  the 
Chenango  and  Mahoning  valleys,  or  as  far 
as  Pittsburg,  to  be  smelted  with  the  coke 
of  that  region.  In  like  manner  the  rich 
ores  of  MisBonri  find  their  way  to  the  block 
coals  of  Indiana,  to  Southeastern  Ohio,  and 
even  to  Pittsburg,  filling  the  retamiug  ves 
sels  which  have  gone  down  the  Ohio  Kiver 
laden  with  coal.  In  the  East  the  lion  far 
naees  consuming  anthracite  are  not  direct 
ly  in  the  coal  region,  bnt  scattered  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Maryland,  New  Jer 
sey,  and  New  York,  sometimes,  moreo\er  at 
XM)Jnts  more  or  less  remote  from  the  ore  beds 
■which  supply  them.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  tlie  anthracite  comes  half-way  to 
meet  the  rich  ores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
even  on  the  shores  of  this  lake  may  be  seen 
lai^  blast-fumaoes  smelting  the  ores  uf  the 
vicinity  with  the  help  of  the  antliracite 
hroaght  as  back  freight  by  the  vessels  car- 
rying the  supplies  of  ore  southward.  The 
ores  from  the  crystalliue  rocks,  on  aceonnt 
of  their  greater  richness,  can  support  the 
cost  of  a  longer  freight  than  the  poorer  ores 
fonnd  within  tte  paleozoic  basin,  and  they 
have,  moreover,  the  advantage  in  many  cases 


of  yielding  a  purer  iron.  The  early  manu- 
f  tu  rs  ul  Eesse  er  steel  n  tl  s  c  ntry 
were  nder  the  neeess  ty  ot  br  ngu  „  th  r 
suppl  es  of  I  g  iron  from  Cnmbe  la  d  n 
Engl  n  1  aul  ores  hi  e  even  been  b  ght 
from  ''i  a  n  and  Alpena  to  be  smelted  w  th 
■luthra  te  for  the  mannfiet  re  of  Bessemer 
p  g  u  etal  Eecentlj  howe  er  t  has  1  ee 
lounl  thit  ly  ciref  1  sele  t  on  the  rvstal 
1  ue  ores  from  onr  Eastern  ret,  ons  n  ay  be 
n  ide  to  y  eld  a  I  g  r  n  s  table  f  r  th  s 
pun  ose  wl  lie  the  rej,  on  b  y  n  1  the  AUe- 
gl  an  es  gets  ts  s  pply  of  Bes.  en  er  metil 
from  the  res  of  Lake  &  pet  r  r  of  M  s 
H  r  The  ron  re  sh  pped  from  the 
northern  i  en  b  ila  of  M  i  gau  u  18  3 
imo  ted  to  11  8h  9  gross  tons  n  adli 
t  ou  to  alout  100  000  ton?  smelted  n  the 
re^  on  Th  it  in  avenge  of  s  xty  per 
ent  of  metil  q  Is  ons  denbl  n  ore 
than  one  f  rth  of  the  t  t  1  ren  pr  lu  t 
of  the    o intrv 

The  h  story  of  the  wtl  ot  tl  e 
n  anufact  re  u  tl  «  Un  ted  'it  tes  w  thu 
the  last  httv  J  ears  exh  b  ts  a  remarkal  le 
I  regress  From  a  |  oduct  on  of  4  000  tons 
n  161U,  t  had  become  165,000  tons  u  1S30, 
347,000  tons  in  1840,  aud  600,000  tons  in  1850, 
as  near  as  can  be  estimated.  In  1860,  it  had 
reached  919,870;  in  1870,  1,865,000;  and  in 
1872  2a=OW0  tons;  while  the  duniuiahed 
production  of  1873,  3,695,434  tons,  shows 
already  the  effect  of  the  depression  under 
n  hich  the  iron  interest  of  the  country  still 
suffers  Of  the  production  of  1873,  very 
neirl)  one  h'llf  was  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
ani  not  less  than  1,249,673  tons  with  anthra- 
cite, while  the  total  amount  of  charcoal- 
made  pig-iron  was  only  524,127  tons,  to  which 
IS  to  he  added  50,000  tons  of  malleable  iron 
made  by  the  direct  process  in  hloomaries. 
The  importation  of  foreign  iron  and  steel 
for  1872  was  795,655  tons;  for  1873,  371,164 
tons ;  and  for  18T4,  less  than  200,000  tons. 
From  the  figures  for  1872  and  1873  we  may 
conclude  that  the  consumption  in  Uie  Unit- 
ed States  was  then  eijual  to  about  3,500,000 
tons  of  iron  yearly. 

The  great  demand  for  iron  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  purposes  of  railway  construction, 
together  with  the  high  prices  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1872  and  1873,  led  to  a  hirge  increase 
in  the  nuniber  of  hlast-fumaces.  In  the 
two  years  just  named  eighty-three  fomaces, 
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some  of  them  among  the  largest  in  the  eonn 
try,  viero  iimsLnl  and  put  into  blast,  and 
tlie  whole  uumlter  in  operation  in  the  au 
tuiQU.  of  I6T3  naa  estimated  at  b3b,  hi\ 
ing  a  capacity  of  prodooinR  not  le*"8  thin 
4,371,27*  toni  of  pig  iron,  wbile  a  Uter  es 
timate  trom  the  a  inie  sourte,  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  gives  in  July, 
1874,  a  capaeity  of  4,500,000  tons,  or  about 
1,000,000  more  than  the  greatest  consump- 
tion yet  reached.  Even  at  the  previous  rate 
of  increase,  many  years  must  elapse  before 
the  country  can  consume  such  an  amount 
of  iron,  and  with  the  general  prostration  of 
business,  and  especiaUy  of  the  iron  trade,  in 
1874,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  furnaces  is  now 
out  of  blast,  and  that  the  selling  price  of 
pig-iron  at  the  beginning  of  1875  was  below 
that  at  which  it  could  be  made  at  some  of 
the  fumaees.  For  the  future  the  iron  man- 
ufaeturers  of  our  country  must  strive  for 
progress  not  only  in  the  selection  of  ores 
and  fuels,  but  in  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  the  management  of  furnaces, 
in  all  of  ■which  directions  great  economies 
remain  to  be  eifected,  as  the  results  obtain- 
ed in  late  years  by  the  skill  and  high  science 
of  British  iron-masters  abundantly  sbow. 
In  this  way  we  may  hope  before  long  to  ri- 
val not  only  in  quality  but  in  cheapness  the 
iron  products  of  other  countries.  With  the 
boundless  resources  of  coal  and  iron  which 
our  conutry  affords,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
liow  soon  we  can  successfully  contend  with 
Great  Britain  in  forelga  markets.  The  en- 
tire icon  production  of  the  world  was  in 
J856  about  7,000,000  tons,  and  in  1874  it  was 
estimated  at  15,000,000  tons,  of  which,  at 
both  of  these  periods,  about  one-half  was 
furnished  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  A,  8.  Hewitt  that  at  the  end  of  the 
century  the  demand  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  25,000,000  tons.  The  present  immense 
production  is  already  taxing  heavily  the  re- 
sources of  England,  which  obtains  a  large 
proportion  of  its  purer  ores  from  foreign 
connferies,  and  a  period  will  soon  be  reached 
when  she  can  no  longer  meet  the  world's 
increasing  demand,  for  the  supply  of  which 
no  other  country  offers  advantages  com- 
parable with  the  United  States.  The  day 
is  therefore  not  far  distant  when,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  all  rivalry  between 


production  must 
smelting 


the  two  nations  i 
pisa  away. 

So  long  as 
WIS  piosperous,  and  the  profits  ■" 
been  the  case  for  the  past  few  years  in  most 
jiarts  of  the  country,  very  large,  considera- 
tions of  economy  in  the  production  of  iron 
were  too  much  neglected,  but  for  the  fiituie 
all  this  must  be  changed.  It  is  probable 
that  before  long  we  shall  see  some  of  the 
old  furnaces  and  furnace  sites  abandoned, 
and  a  transfer  of  capital  and  skilled  labor 
from  many  of  the  present  centres  of  produc- 
tion to  points  where  iron  can  be  made  at 
lower  rates.  Questions  of  freight  of  the  raw 
materials  will  be  closely  considered,  and  new 
fields  will  be  sought  where  the  associations 
of  ores  of  iron  with  coal  suitable  for  smelt- 
ing them  will  enable  pig-iron  to  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  than  where  both  the 
ore  and  the  fuel  are  brought  from  afar.  In 
districts  like  Fayette  County  and  the  Johns- 
town and  Broad  Top  coal-fields  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  along  the  western  outcrop  of  the 
greatAppalachian  coal-field  in  Eastern  Ohio, 
where  the  characteristic  iron  ores  of  the  coal 
measures  are  more  abundant  than  farther 
eastward,  and  are  aecompanied  with  coals 
suitable  for  theu:  reduction,  these  conditions 
for  the  cheap  production  of  iron  esist.  While 
the  ores  thus  found  in  proximity  to  the  coal 
are  adapted  for  the  production  of  all  the  or- 
dinary qualities  of  iron,  the  increasing  ex- 
port of  coal  from  this  western  border  to  the 
regions  northward  and  westward  jjermits 
the  bringing  back  at  low  rates  of  freight 
of  the  rich  ores  of  Missouri  and  Michigan, 
■which  are  adapted  to  the  making  of  Besse- 
mer steel.  The  southward  extension  of  this 
great  coal-field  into  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  Horthern  Ala- 
bama also  offers  great  facilities  for  the  cheap 
manufacture  of  iron  from  native  ores,  which 
wiU  at  no  distant  day  be  utilized 

The  copper  mines  of  the  United  States 
nest  claim  our  attentirm  Throughout  the 
crystalline  rocks  which  form  the  eastern 
border  of  the  paleozoic  basin  ores  of  this 
metal  are  pretty  abundantly  distributed, 
and  are  now  mined  and  treated  tor  the  ex 
traction  of  the  copper  in  Vermont,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, besides  which  ores  from  other  localities 
along  this  belt,  and  &om  yarious  regions  to 
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the  westward  of  tlie  great  l>asin,  are  Ijrought 
to  Baltimore  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
for  reduction.  The  total  production  from  all 
these  sources,  which  has  never  been  greater 
than  at  present,  is,  however,  estimated  at 
lesa  than  2500  tons — an  nmonnt  inconsider- 
ahle  when  compared  with  the  production 
of  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior.  In  these, 
unlite  the  mines  Just  nieutioned,  and,  in- 
deed, unlike  most  others  in  the  world,  the 
copper,  instead  of  being  in  the  couditiou  of 
an  ore— that  is  to  say,  mineralized  aud  dis- 
guised  by  combination  with  sulphnr  or  with 
osygen  and  other  bodies,  from  which  it  must 
be  separated  by  long  aud  costly  chemical 
processes — is  found  in  the  state  of  pure  met- 
al, and  needs  only  to  be  mechanically  sepa- 
rated from  the  accompanying  rocky  matters 
previous  to  melting  into  ingot  copper.  The 
history  of  the  copper  region  on  the  south 
shore  of  bake  Superior  is  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  mining.  The  metal,  which 
in  many  cases  is  found  in  masses  of  aU  sizes 
up  to  many  t«n8  in  weight,  was  known  and 
used  by  the  aboriginal  Ta«es,  and  the  traces 
of  theii  rude  mining  operations  are  still  met 
with.  The  first  modem  attempts  at  extract- 
ing this  native  copper,  in  1771,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  it  was  not  uaitil  1843  that  the 
atjtention  of  mining  adventurers  was  again 
turned  toward  this  region.  Numerous  mines 
■were  opened,  and  a  peilodof  rcckleaa  specu- 
lation followed,  which  ended,  in  1847,  in  the 
fwlure  and  abandonment  of  nearly  aU  the 
enterprises  which  had  been  begun.  They 
were,  however,  soon  resumed  under  wiser 
management,  and  have  been  followed  np 
with  remarkable  success.  At  first  the  op- 
erations were  chiefly  directed  to  the  ex- 
traction of  the  great  masses  of  native  cop- 
per which  were  found  distributed  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  in  veins  or  fissures  in  the 
rocks,  and  yielded  in  some  cases  large  prof- 
its ;  but  with  the  exhaustion  of  these  a  more 
abundant  and  regular  source  of  supply  has 
been  found  in  layers  of  a  soft  earthy  mat«- 
rial,  known  as  ash  beds,  containing  metallic 
copper  finely  disseminated,  or  in  beds  of  a 
conglomerate  of  which  pure  copper  forms 
the  cementing  material.  The  successful 
working  of  these  two  kinds  of  deposits  has 
been  arrived  at  only  by  well-directed  skill 
in  management,  and  by  mechanical  appli- 
ances which  diminisli  the  costs  of  mining. 


crushing,  and  washing  the  rook,  and  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  inevitable  loss  of  copper 
in  the  waste  material.  No  mining  industry 
illustrates  more  strikingly  than  this  the  im- 
portance of  such  economies.  A  rock  which 
may  he  made  to  yield  one  part  in  a  hnndred 
of  metallic  copper  can,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, be  treated  with  protit,  and  the  res- 
idue in  such  a  case  may  still  contain  one- 
half  as  mnch  more  copper,  which  is  lost.  A 
mine  in  this  region  a  few  years  since  yield- 
ed annually,  from  the  treatment  of  1,200,000 
tons  of  rock,  800  tons  of  metallic  copper,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent., 
and  this  amount,  at  the  price  of  copper  then 
prevailing,  was  just  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
costs  of  extraction.  The  residues  showed 
by  assay  the  presence,  in  a  finely  divided 
state,  of  as  much  more  copper,  and  it  is  ev- 
ident that  a  greater  perfection  in  the  proc- 
ess of  extraction,  by  which  one-half  of  the 
copper  thus  lost  eould  have  been  saved, 
would  have  yielded  400  tons  additional, 
which,  inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  mining, 
crushing,  and  washing  were  already  paid 
by  the  first  800  tons,  would  have  been  cleat 
profit.  One  of  the  best-kuowu  miues  in  the 
region,  which  has  been  worked  with  con- 
tinued success  since  its  opening,  in  1849, 
produced,  in  1873,  1138  tons  of  fine  copper, 
to  obtain  which  over  100,000  tens  of  rock 
were  mined,  and  over  60,000  tons  of  this  se- 
lected for  stamping  and  washiug,  so  that 
the  copper  yielded  was  only  1.12  per  cent., 
yet  the  profits  of  the  year's  working  were 
(200,000.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  plan 
to  describe  modes  of  treatment,  but  state- 
ments of  results  like  this  serve  to  show 
what  may  be  obtained  by  the  application 
of  skill  and  science  to  mining  industry.  At 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine,  the  most  re- 
markable one  of  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
from  700  to  800  tens  of  rock  are  now  treated 
daily,  and  yield  about  four  per  cent,  of  me- 
tallic copper,  which,  when  converted  into 
ingots,  costs  about  thirteen  cents  the  pound 
— «  price  far  below  that  at  which  it  cau  be 
extracted  from  the  less  rich  deposits  of  tlie 
region  or  from  the  ores  of  the  metal  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  smelting.  This  mine 
produced  of  ingot  copper,  in  1872, 9717  tons, 
and  in  1374, 9918  t«ns,  of  2000  pounds.  The 
crude  copper  from  these  mines,  as  delivered 
to  the  refiners,  who  melt  it  into  ingots,  yields 
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on  an  average  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  met- 
al— a  fact  to  be  liome  in  mind  in.  consulting 
the  statements  of  production,  which  are  gen- 
erally given  for  the  unrefined  product.  The 
amount  of  copper  yielded  by  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region  from  ita  opening,  in  1S45,  to  1B5S 
is  estimated  at  18,000  tons.  From  about 
4100  tona  in  the  latter  year  the  production 
has  shown  a  progreaaive  increase,  witli  some 
slight  fluctuations,  to  the  present  time.  It 
equaled,  for  1873, 18,514  tona,  and  for  1874 
not  losa  than  32,S35  tons,  making  an  aggre- 
gate for  the  past  thirty  years  of  217,134  tona, 
■which  at  eighty  per  cent,  equals  173,704  tons 
of  ingot  copper.  The  total  yield  of  ingot 
copper  for  the  lake  region  in  1874  is  esti- 
mated by  Caswell  at  17,337  tons,  to  which  he 
adda  for  tlie  production  from  the  ores  of  the 
metal  2375  tons,  making  a  total  production 
for  the  United  States  of  19,703  tons  of  cop- 
per This  exceeds  considerably  the  domes 
tic  cons  imption  and  accordiuglv  f e  find 
that  there  were  esportel  m  1874  not  less 
than  4500  tons  of  coner  The  supply  of 
natue  copper  from  the  mines  of  the  Itke 
region  will  pro1  xl  ly  c  ntinue  to  increase 
and  in  jeirs  to  come  the  working  of  the 
great  deposit''  of  c<n  i  er  ores  which  ibound 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions 
of  o  ir  country  will  add  largely  to  the  pro 
duction,  BO  that  henceforth  the  United  St  atea 
is  destined  to  furnish  considerable  quanti- 
tiea  of  copper  to  foreign  marketa.  The  price 
of  this  metal  ia  subject  to  remarkable  fluc- 
tuations. Thus  ftom  fifty-five  cents  the 
pound  in  1864  it  gradually  fell  to  nineteen 
in  1870,  rising  again  to  forty-flve  cents  in 
1872,  and,  falling  once  more  to  nineteen  m 
the  smmuer  of  1874,  rose  to  twenty-four  cents 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

It  yet  reuiaina  to  speak  of  our  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  Although  gold  is  distrib- 
uted in  greater  or  less  quantity  throughout 
the  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  cist- 
ern rim  of  the  great  baain,  ita  presence  was 
notmade  kno  wn  till  1799,  when  itwasdLsco\ 
ered  in  the  aoil  in  Cabarrus  County  North 
Carolina.  For  the  nest  twenty-H\e  years 
small  quantities  of  gold  were  gathered  bj 
washing  from  the  earth  at  various  points 
from  the  Potomac  to  Alabama ;  but  it  was 
not  until  1825  that  the  precious  metal  ■«  w 
found  in  veins  of  quartz  both  in  North  C  ar 
olina  and  Virginia.    The  whole  lunount  of 


gold  got  from  this  Southern  region  up  to 
18^7  U  estimated  at  only  $110,000 ;  but  with 
the  opening  of  the  gold-liearing  veins  a 
rapid  increase  in  production  took  place,  and 
in  1837  branch  mints  were  established  by 
the  government  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
Georgia,  where  they  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  late  civil  ivar ;  liefore  which,  howev- 
er, the  gold  production  of  the  region  had 
greatly  fallen  ofl^  these  mines  having  been 
deserted  for  the  richer  ones  of  the  western 
coast.  The  whole  amount  of  gold  from  this 
region  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  up  to 
1873  is  estimated  at  about  $30,000,000;  but 
for  the  laat  year  mentioned  it  amounted 
only  to  $160,000,  the  chief  part  of  which  was 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  great  supply  of  precious  metals  has 
come  from  the  western  half  of  our  territory. 
The  vaat  region  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  presents 
geographical  features  very  different  from 
those  of  the  great  Eastern  paleozoic  basin. 
Ita  nuinerous  nearly  parallel  mountain 
ranges  to  which  the  collective  name  of  the 
Cordilleras  has  been  appbed,  are  rich  m 
minenl  treasures,  which,  as  pointed  out 
bv  Blake  and  by  Kiug,  may  be  described 
19  ananged  in  parallel  zoncfl,  coinciding 
with  the  mountain  belta  Along  the  Pa- 
cific coast  range  are  deposits  of  quicksil- 
ver, tm,  and  chrome,  while  the  belt  of  the 
Sitrra  Nevada  and  the  Cascades  carries  a 
range  of  copper  mines  near  its  base,  and  a 
line  of  gold-bearing  veins  and  gold  alluvions 
on  ita  western  flank.  Along  the  eastern 
alope  of  the  Sierra  liea  a  zone  of  silver 
mmea  stretching  into  Mexico,  and  including 
the  great  Comstock  lodo  of  Nevada,  while 
silver  ores  abound  in  the  aubordiuate  rangea 
between  the  Sierra  and  the  Wahsatch.  The 
silver-lead  ores  of  New  Mes.ico,  Utali,  and 
We'itern  Montana,  and  the  stilt  more  east- 
ern gold  deposits  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana,  follow  the  same 
gener  ll  law  of  distribution.  We  can,  with- 
in our  present  limits,  do  little  more  than 
note  some  of  the  principal  points  in  t)ie  his- 
torj  of  the  opening  of  these  mining  regions, 
ind  give  some  figures  which  serve  to  show 
the  last  mineral  wealth  of  the  Cordilleras. 

The  gold  of  California  was  noticed  by 
early  Spanish  explorers,  and  was  again  dis- 
covered on  the  Colorado  River,  just  a  ceutu- 
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ry  since,  in  1775,  but  attracted  no  attention 
till  its  rediscovery  early  in  184^  when  the 
ex  Btence  ot  ^er\  rich  gold  allu^iona  was 
made  known  A  ripid  imnUorition  to  the 
region  at  once  followed  and  it  was  re 
ported  in  Aigait  of  thit  jear  that  tlie 
daily  production  of  fcold  wa-s  from  $3f>000 
to  $50000  It  WIS  not  nntil  la51  that  the 
gold  bearing  %eiu8  were  diacoverel  and 
the  larger  pwt  of  the  goldof  Calitornii  ini 
heen  got  iiom  the  placers  as  the  illuMons 
are  called.  It  is  from  the  partial  exliiast- 
lon  of  these  th*it  the  production  liia  of  lite 
years  considenhly  dunmished.  In  1R48  it 
was  estimated  at  $10  000  UOO  and  reached 
its  maximum  of  S(k>IM0OUO  in  1853  In 
1870  it  had  fill™  to  gv5  000  000  and  reached 
$19  000  000  in  1873  but  rose  ag'iin  in  1874  to 
*a)  300  000  The  total  j  leld  since  the  open 
ing  of  the  mines  in  1848  amounts  to  more 
than  tl  000  000  JOt  The  woiking  of  the 
gold  hearing  \  ems  an  1  of  the  deepei  allu 
Yions  or  placers  has  of  late  been  8\  sterna 
tized  and  greatlj  imj  roved  and  from  the 
abundance  and  richness  of  these  lud  the 
persistence  of  the  ■veins  m  depth  this  re 
gion  may  be  eipectel  to  produce  great 
amounts  of  gold  for  generitions  to  come 

EYom  California  explorations  w-ere  so(n 
famed  I  oth  northward  and  eastward  ind 
m  addition  to  the  g  11  of  Orej,  n  Ilil  o 
and  Washington  Territones  the  vist  BiUei 
deposits  of  Ntvada  were  mode  tnown  It 
was  in  1859  that  silver  ore  was  first  discov- 
ered on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Comstock  lode— a  vein  which,  viewed  in  Uie 
light  of  recent  developments,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  known  in  the  historj  of 
mining.  This  lode  it  ^reat  breidth,  has 
been  traced  for  a  length  of  oier  h\e  miles 
and  worked  for  more  than  four  miles  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of  IjOO  feet  The 
ore  has  not  been  nch  seldom  yielding  o*er 
fifty  dollars  to  the  ton,  and  often  less  than 
one-half  that  amount,  yet  such  lias  been  ite 
abundance  that  the  production  of  the  vein 
from  its  first  working,  in  1860,  up  to  1868  was 
881,500,000,  and  up  to  the  close  of  1874  it  had 
j-ielded  a  total  amonnt  of  about  $180,000,000, 
with  very  large  profits  to  the  miners.  The 
bullion  extracted  from  these  ores  contains 
an  amount  of  gold  equal  to  aboat  one-third 
of  the  entire  vaJue.  Other  silver  producing 
districts,  second  only  in  importance  to  that 


of  Virginia  City,  which  is  the  site  of  tho 
Comstock  lode  have  since  been  d  scoveied 
in  Neia<la  ind  the  -value  ot  tiit  I  illion 
trom  the  "itite  in  18*2  amounted  to  not  less 
thin  S35  Duo  L  00  of  which  $13  500  000  were 
from  this  lode  For  the  calendar  >ear  1873 
It  e  1  nled  $31  666  000  of  ^^  hich  ^21  "^b  000 
were  from  'Virginia  City  ind  the  retnmH 
for  the  first  half  of  18~4  showed  n  still  in 
crea  lug  production  Dunug  the  Htter 
months  of  that  year  remarkable  disoov 
enes  n  ere  annt  nnced  in  the  Comstock  lode 
which  surpassed  all  previous  developments 
in  that  regi  n  An  enormous  mass  of  ore 
in  great  part  below  a  dej  th  of  1500  feet 
was  e-vposed  far  richer  thin  an\  thing 
hitherto  found  in  the  lode  and  &ud  to 
yiell  an  avenge  ot  mmy  hnndrel  dollars 
to  the  ton  Some  of  the  published  esti 
mates  of  the  -value  of  this  discovery  were 
prol  al  Ij  exaggerated  but  there  seems  ht 
tie  doul  t  that  the  amount  of  treasure  re 
\ealed  exieeded  the  whole  production  ot 
the  lode  up  to  that  time 

The  existence  of  silver  bearing  lead  ores 
in  Utah  was  known  as  early  as  leCS  tut 
the  first  attemit  to  devekp  them  ins 
made  in  IfTU  when  a  few  thousand  t  ns  >t 
ore  -were  shaped  fiom  the  Emma  mine 
eastwarl  over  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
In  Itra  however  the  pr  diction  of  this 
region  had  reached  a  \alue  of  Si32o0000 
m  lS-3  of  $3750  000  and  in  1874  very 
nearly  $6,000,000.  The  ores  are  in  great 
abundance,  bnt  are  often  not  rich  enough 
to  support  the  cost  of  transportation,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlie  rarity  and  high  price 
of  fuel  render  their  treatment  on  the  spot 
very  costly  The  average  value  of  the  ores 
exjortcd  chiefly  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  sea  1  oaids,  in  1873  was  $115  a  ton,  be- 
sides  which  a  large  quantity  was  reduced 
in  the  region  yielding  what  is  called  base 
boDion,  that  is,  lead  carrying  silver  and 
some  gold,  and  valued  at  from  $200  to 
$250,  tlie  lead  being  there  estimated  at 
abont  S50  the  ton.  In  some  establish menta 
in  Utah  the  precious  metals  are  extracted 
from  the  lead  before  shipment.  Tlie  fnel 
there  used  is  in  part  charcoal  and  in  part 
coke  sent  from  Pennsylvania.  The  load 
furnished  to  the  United  States  markets 
from  the  silver-lead  ores  of  Utah  and  Ne-  ■ 
vada  in  1874  is  estimated  at  26,000  tons, 
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while  the  lead  production  of  Missouri  was 
15,000,  and  that  of  Iowa,  lUinois,  and  Wis- 
eonaia  only  5500  tons. 

The  aUver  production  of  the  United 
States  was  altogether  insignificant  until 
18Gl,when  the  Comstocb  lode  gave82,000,000 
of  silver,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
steady  iiiorease  to  $36,500,000  in  1873,  giving 
a  total  production  of  $189,000,000.  It  is 
probable  that  for  some  years  to  come  the 
supply  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras will  be  much  greater  than  in  the 
past.  Already  within  the  last  fonr  years 
the  immense  production  of  silver  in  this 
country  has  considerably  reduced  its  price 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  the  effect 
of  recent  discoveries  cam  not  fail  to  be  a 
still  farther  depreciation  of  its  value 

The  history  of  the  mining  of  our  gold  ind 
silver  wonld  be  imperfect  without  a  notice 
of  the  quicksilver  of  California,  as  it  is  by 
its  aid  that  nearly  the  whole  of  these  i  re 
cious  metals,  with  the  esception  of  the  sil 
ver  of  the  lead  ores,  is  extracted  QuilL. 
silver  ore  was  discovered  in  California  is 
early  as  1849,  and  the  mines  opened  soon 
after  have  not  only  continued  to  supplj  the 
wants  of  the  immense  gold  and  sil\  er  indus 
try  of  the  West,  but  since  185S  have  fUinish 
cd  lai^e  quantities  for  exportation  t-o  Mes 
ieo.  South  America,  China,  and  Australn 
This  amounted  in  1865  to  44,000  flasks  of 
seventy-six  and  a  half  pounds  eoeh,  or 
3,366,000  pounds  of  quicksilver.  The  in- 
creased demand  for  this  metal  for  the  treat 
ment  of  our  silver  ores,  and  the  dinunishi-d 
production  of  the  mines,  have  since  reduced 
considerably  tlie  exportation.  In  no  other 
region  of  the  globe,  however,  is  the  ore  of 
quicksilver  so  widely  distributed  as  in  Call 
fomia,  and  there  is  reason  to  belief  e  that 
trom  the  opening  and  working  of  new  dt 
posits  the  production  will  soon  be  muih 
increased — a  result  which  will  bo  stimula 
ted  by  the  present  high  price  of  quicksilver 
and  its  scarcity  in  foreign  markets 

We  have  noticed  the  falling  off  in  the 
yield  of  gold  from  California  whitli  bc^au 


in  1853.  It  was  not  until  1860  that  sup- 
plies of  this  metal  from  other  districts  ap- 
peared, rising  from  $1,000,000  in  that  year 
to  $28,000,000  in  18G6,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  gradnal  billing  off  from  these  also, 
so  that  while  for  1873  the  gold  of  California 
equaled  $19,000,000,  that  ftom  other  sources 
in  the  Western  United  States  was  $17,000,000, 
making  a  production  of  $36,000,000,  that 
of  the  entire  world  being  estimated  at 
8100,000,000.  Dr.  H.  W.  Raymond,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  figures,  gives  the 
entire  gold  product  of  the  country  from  1847 
to  1873  inclnsive  at  $1,240,750,000 ;  and  if  to 
that  we  add  his  calculation  of  the  silver  pro- 
duced up  to  that  date,  equal  to  $189,000,000, 
we  -ihall  have  $1,429,750,000.  Adding  to  this 
the  hgures  for  1874,  which  exceed  a  little 
those  of  1873,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  over 
$1 500,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  as  the  pro- 
duLtion  of  the  territory  between  the  eastern 
bise  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific 
smce  the  opening  of  the  mines  of  California 
in  1B47. 

Tliere  are  many  mineral  resources  in  the 
United  States  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned which  might  justly  claim  a  place  in 
a  sketch  like  the  present.  Among  them  are 
the  ores  of  chrome,  zinc,  lead,  and  nickel, 
now  extensively  mined ;  the  extensive  salt 
deposits  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Virginia,  and  West  "Virginia,  which 
now  snpply  to  a  great  extent  the  markets 
of  the  conntry ;  the  mineral  phosphates  of 
the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
which  are  not  only  manufactured  into  fer- 
tihzers  for  domestic  eonstunption,  but  large- 
ly exported  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  gran- 
ites marbles,  sandstones,  rooting  slates,  and 
other  materials  of  construction,  which  are 
now  the  objects  of  large  and  profitable  in- 
duitnes.  We  have,  however,  selected,  in 
preference  to  any  of  these,  coal,  petroleum, 
iron  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  which,  from 
their  great  pecuniary  value  and  their  di- 
rect connection  with  material  progress.  Lave 
been  among  the  most  important  el 
our  national  growth  and  prosperity. 
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WHOEVER   lesr  s  to  n    Untinl  the 
commerce  of  this  and  other  lands 


and  to  perceive  its  true  iriler  ai  I  mean 
ing,  must  first  coupler  what  wnrds  stand 
for — what  commerce  and  manuficturcs  real 
ly  are  in  their  simi  lest  form  One  to  whom 
the  word  "mannfictiirea  bnng?  onlY  the 
conception  of  vast  fittories  for  the  workii  j, 
of  cotton  wool  or  iron  has  hut  the  faint 
est  idea  of  what  constitnte  the  trite  nun 
ufiictnres  of  the  nation  aiil  one  to  whtm 
the  word  i.<mmeri,e  hriiinS  up  inly  the 
imiRe  of  in  ocein  steam  ship  liden  with 
goods  and  wires  from  di>"tdiit  ports  or  a 
train  of  cirs  d^^wIl  1  v  a  powettul  engine 
heanng  many  tons  of  merchandise  to  far 
away  places  has  an  equally  faiut  impres 
siun  of  the  vist  scope  even  ot  onr  inlind 
traffic 

Commer  e  is  an  occnpation  in  which  men 
ser\c  each  other  it  is  an  exchange  m 
which  hoth  parties  in  the  transaction  gam 
something  which  tliej  desire  m  tre  than  tlie 
thing  they  port  with  It  may  sometimes  he 
that  the  desire  which  is  satisfied  on  the  one 
part  or  the  other  is  one  that  had  better  not 
he  served :  that  is  a  question  of  morals  with 
which  we  are  not  now  dealing.  Such  ex- 
changes are,  however,  tie  exception.  The 
traffic  in  commodities  that  work  permanent 
injnry  constitutes  hut  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  vast  exchanges  of  the  world , 
true  commerce  in  useflil  things  lies  it  the 
very  foundation  of  human  welfare  Unless 
a  good  and  wholesome  snbsistence  is  po'^^i 
ble  there  can  he  neither  spiritual,  mtellect- 
ual,  nor  [esthetic  culture,  and  such  %  subsist- 
ence is  only  possible  to  the  mass  of  men  by 
means  of  an  exchange  of  products.  All  com- 
merce is  the  aggregate  of  small  transactions. 
The  milkman  who  brings  the  daily  portion 
of  mUk  to  him  who  dwells  in  city  or  town 
represents  a  commerce  of  vast  proportion, 
almost  equal  in  this  country,  in  its  aggre- 
gate value,  to  the  whole  sum  of  our  foreign 
importations.  The  value  of  dairy  products 
consumed  in  the  United  States  or  exported 
in  the  form  of  cheese  and  butter  is  more 


than  four  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
milkman  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
hrinches  of  commerce  which  has  grown  to 
this  vast  proportion  during  the  eentnry,  and 
in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  shown  the  greatest  originality.  The 
chep'je  factory  represents  a  manufacture 
born  of  thrift  and  enterprise  only,  and  onr 
exports  of  cheese  exceed  ninety  milhon 
pounds  a  year. 

How  little  the  true  function  of  eommercB 
his  been  understood  may  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  only  within  the  century  has  it 
been  admitted  among  English-speaking  peo- 
ple that  there  can  be  any  mutual  service  in 
the  matter.  In  this  country  even  to  this 
lay  this  truth  is  but  obscurely  perceived, 
ind  heuce  the  nation  with  which  we  have 
our  lai^st  transactions,  our  mother  coun- 
try 1^  often  called  our  natural  enemy  by 
otherwise  intelligent  persons,  because  she 
tnei  to  supply  some  of  our  needs  at  a  low 
cost  to  us ;  yet  had  tlie  true  nature  of  com- 
merce been  comprehended  a  hundred  years 
ago,  war  between  us  and  England  would 
have  been  as  impossible  then  as  it  wonld 
now  be  infamous  and  absurd.  It  was  a 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  true  fnuetion 
of  trade  that  caused  the  Revolution. 

The  year  1776  witnessed  the  publication 
of  two  documents  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  one  of  a  purely 
public  character — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
the  other,  the  work  of  a  single  man,  a  poor 
Scotch  professor,  a  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  by  Adam  Smith.  It 
may  be  affirmed  almost  with  certainty  that 
had  the  book  been  printed  fifty  years  ear- 
lier, the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
never  have  been  issued,  hecause  the  wrongs 
which  made  it  necessary  would  have  been 
remedied  without  resort  to  war.  Had  tlie 
simple  principle  of  mutuality  of  service  been 
accepted,  had  it  only  become  a  part  of  the 
common  knowledge  of  the  English  and  the 
colonists  that  all  commerce,  whether  among 
the  people  of  the  same  state  or  between  dif- 
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ferent  states  and  nations,  only  esiata  and  can 
only  be  maintained  because  it  is  profitable 
and  beneficial  to  both  parties,  no  English 
ministry  could  have  been  snpported  in  the 
I  which  were  undertaken  to  prevent 
>f  maunfactiires  and  to 
B  of  America.  It  was 
the  enforcement  of  these  measures  tlirough 
a  long  series  of  years  that  gradaally  sapped 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  America,  auii 
finally  led  tfl  the  violent  resistance  of  acts 
of  minor  importance,  nliich  in  themselves 
wonld  have  been  insufficient  to  provoke  re- 
bellion. The  colonists  were  ready  to  pay 
money,  but  resisted  the  perversion  of  the 
power  of  taxation. 

Viewed  from  a  commercial  stand-point, 
the  war  of  the  Kevolution,  therefore,  was  a 
terrible  blunder,  caused  by  a  series  of  erro- 
neous theories  as  to  the  true  nature  and 
function  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  English 
statesmen  who  had  controlled  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  during  the  previous 
century. 

They  were  imbued  with  the  false  idea 
that  in  conunerco  what  one  nation  gained 
another  must  lose,  and  their  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  their  colonies  was  controlled  by 
the  same  false  assumptiou,  Tlieir  great 
navigators  had  been  many  of  them  only 
buccaneers  under  another  name,  their  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  found  no  infamy  in 
the  slave-trade,  and  their  conquests  in  the 
East  had  begun  in  motives  of  personal  and 
selfish  aggrandiTement.  Throughout  their 
history  it  had  become  apparent  only  to  a 
few  obscure  students  or  to  one  or  two  en- 
Lghtened  merchants  that  there  could  bo 
greater  gain  in  liberty  than  in  restriction 
or  slavery.  How  much  of  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  our  Puritan  ancestors  gained  from 
the  Dutch  among  whom  they  dwelt  so  many 
years  might  he  a  question  well  worth  inves- 
tigating. The  policy  of  the  rulers  of  En- 
gland in  regard  to  their  own  people  was  of 
the  same  character  as  toward  us,  and  it  may 
not  be  charged  against  them  that  thev  en 
forced  upon  us  anv  more  injuriona  or  unjust 
meisures  thin  they  inflicted  upon  them 
seh  es  To  the  student  of  political  science 
no  lesson  is  more  clearly  mdicated  by  tlie 
acts  of  Great  Britain  during  the  eighteenth 
century  than  the  extreme  danger  and  unfit 
ness  of  restricting  the  control  of  go' 


and  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  p 
of  property  only.  Through  a  long  series  of 
years  England  was  goverued  by  those  whose 
claim  to  rule  was  based  mainly  upon  the 
possession  of  property;  during  this  period 
war  was  chronic,  the  profession  of  anus  tho 
one  that  gave  the  most  influence  and  dis- 
tinction, and  the  theory  of  government  was 
the  rule  of  the  few  for  the  alleged  protec- 
tion of  the  many,  but  the  result  was  the 
privation  of  the  many  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  few. 

The  profession  of  the  merchant  and  the 
tradesman  was  considei'edignoble,andmany 
of  the  great  commercial  and  mnnufactimug 
cities  were  not  represented  in  the  govern- 
ment. Even  the  rude  lesson  imposed  upon 
England  by  the  success  of  the  American  col- 
onies in  achieving  their  independence  was 
not  at  once  comprehended,  and  for  fifty 
years  more  she  struggled  with  economic  er- 
ror, and  under  a  false  system  of  social  phi- 
losophy sought  to  regulate  and  control  tho 
commerce  of  the  world  by  restrictive  stat- 
utes, carrying  on  gigantic  wars,  and  burden- 
ing the  English  nation  with  the  larger  part 
of  that  enormous  debt  which  even  to  tliis 
day  retards  its  progress,  and  is  one  of  tho 
main  causes  of  the  poverty  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Not  until  1824,  or  nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  TTfalih  of  Xalions,  did  its 
truths  become  so  well  understood  as  to  cause 
even  the  beginning  of  reform ;  at  that  date, 
under  the  lead  of  Huskisson,  began  the  se- 
ries of  changes  which  have  relieved  English 
commerce  from  the  shackles  of  meddlesome 
legislation,  but  only  within  ten  years  has 
even  her  commerce  been  truly  free  and  pros- 
perous. In  leao  there  were  over  two  thou- 
sand acts  on  the  statute-book  of  Great  Brit- 
ain unrepealed,  which  had  been  enncted  at 
various  dates  for  the  regulation  ofconunerce. 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  England 
should  have  maintained  her  false  theories 
in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  was  present- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A 
centur\  hetore  Adam  Smith's  work  was  pub- 
Iished  the  gre  it  merchant  of  London,  Sir 
Josnh  Child,  gave  his  list  of  reasons  why 
the  Dutih  were  more  prosperous  than  the 
Engli'^h  His  reasons  sound  strangely  mod- 
ern and  are  even  in  advance  of  our  thought. 
He  gave  them  in  the  following  order ; 
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Firstly.  "Tliey,"  the  Dutch,  "have  in  their 
greatest  councils  of  state  trading  mercliaiils 
that  have  lived  aliroad  in  most  parts  of  tho 
world,  by  ■whom,  laws  and  orders  are  con- 
trived and  peaees  projected,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  all  men." 

Have  the  United  States  yet  learned  this 
first  rule  of  prosperity  during  our  first  cen- 
tury of  life  aa  a  nation  T 

Seoondlg.  "Their  law  of  gareRind  where 
by  all  the  children  possess  au  eqnal  shure 
of  their  fiither's  estate." 

Thirdly.  "  Their  exact  making  of  all  their 
native  commodities,  aud  packing  of  their 
herriugs,  cod-fish,  and  all  other  commodi 

Fourthly.  "Their  giving  great  encoui'JEe- 
ment  aiid  immunities  to  the  inventors  of 
new  mannfaetures  and  the  di8COM.rers  of 
new  mysteries  of  trade,  aud  to  thoie  that 
shall  bHng  the  commodities  of  other  nations 
first  in  use  and  practice  among  them  " 

fi/i*f^.  "Their  contriMug  and  bnilding 
of  great  ships  to  sail  with  small  charges  " 

Sixthly.  "Their  parsimonious  ind  thrifty 

Seventhly.  "The  education  of  their  chil 
dren,  as  well  daughters  as  sons ,  all  which, 
he  they  of  never  so  great  quahty  or  estate, 
they  always  take  care  to  linng  up  with  per 
feot  good  hands,  aud  to  have  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  merchants'  accoimts ; 
and  in  regard  the  women  are  as  knowing 
therein  as  the  men,  it  doth  encourage  their 
husliands  to  hold  on  to  their  trades  to  their 
dying  days,  knowing  the  capacity  of  their 
wives  to  get  in  their  estates  or  carry  oil 
their  trades  after  their  death." 

Eighthly.  "The  lowness  of  their  customs 
and  the  height  of  their  excise,  which  last  is 
certainly  the  most  equal  and  indiHerent  tax 
in  the  world." 

Ninthly.  "Hhd  careful  providing  for  and 
employing  the  poor." 

TentMj).  "Their  use  of  hanks,  which  are 
of  so  immense  advantage." 

Eleventhly.  "  Their  toleration  of  different 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion." 

Twelflhly.  "  Their  lav)-merehant,  by  which 
all  controversies  between  merchant  and 
tradesman  arc  decided  in  three  or  four  days." 

TkirteentMy.  "Their  law  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  hills  of  debt  from  one  man  to  au- 


Lasthj.  "  The  lowness  of  interest  onmoney 
with  them." 

The  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Dnteh  had,  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  last  publication  by  Sir  Jo- 
siah  Child  in  1691,  caused  them  to  enact 
the  navigation  laws,  and  these  laws  luwl 
then  already  caused  two  wars,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  first  fnnded  debt  of  Great 
Britam  took  form.  The  same  jealousy  con- 
tinued, and  the  same  ignorance  of  the  true 
theory  of  tra<le  led  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  navigation  acts  and  the  restrictions  upon 
the  trade  of  the  Americuu  colonies.  Resist- 
luce  ensued,  and  the  colonies  became  a  na- 
tion But  the  people  of  the  mother  country 
filled  yet  to  see  the  error  of  their  system, 
and  Tgaiu  attempted  to  enforce  the  same 
bid  laws  against  us,  thns  leading  again  to 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  last, 
slowly  and  surely,  the  English  people  learn- 
ed the  lesson  that  the  malign  effect  of  such 
restnetion  was  as  injuriona  to  themselves 
a«  to  the  people  whom  these  acts  had  made 
their  enemies.  One  by  one  they  were  re- 
pelled, aud  with  each  repeal  England  went 
ouwird  toward  the  end  she  had  failed  to 
compaEiS  before.  In  liberty  she  has  suprem- 
acy over  every  sea. 

We  also  have  succeeded  in  what  we  aim- 
ed at ;  we  have  maintained  our  navigation 
laws ;  but  our  ships  are  few  and  scattered, 
OUT  steam  marine  has  mainly  existed  through 
subsidies,  and  our  flag  is  unknown  in  har- 
bors and  cities  where  the  flag  of  other  na- 
tions daily  comes  and  goes  at  the  mast-head 
of  a  gallant  ship  or  a  noble  steamer. 

We  have  the  lesson  yot  to  learn.  A  hun- 
dred years  hence,  by  which  time  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tho  people  of  this  nation  will  have 
intelligently  grasped  the  simple  theory  of 
trade,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  dec- 
laration of  principles  \>y  Adam  Smith  will 
be  recognized  aa  of  supreme  importance  to 
the  human  race,  while  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  will  be  looked  npon  even  by 
the  citizens  of  this  country  only  as  an  im- 
portant incident  in  the  history  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon people,  and  the  war  which  then 
ensued  will  be  proved  and  acknowledged 
t«  have  been  caused  mainly  by  a  want  of 
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knowledge  of  that  economic  science  of  wtich 
Adam  Smith  was  tlio  iirnt  great  expounder. 
If  the  people  of  this  nation  conld  hut  now 
respond  to  the  grand  forecasting  of  that 
true  ind  humane  stitesm'in  W  E  Forster 
who  lately  visited  us,  and  torm  an  AnJ.o 
b'tson  ■jlliance  for  the  Llterty  of  commi,ree, 
for  the  repression  of  slavery  for  the  doing 
a,wiy  of  privateering  or  pirioy  upon  the 
seas  the  end  of  all  war  among  civilized 
people  would  ba  at  hand,  and  the  grtnd 
vision  of  the  prophet  would  be  realized — 
'  They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow 
share*",  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 

To  hira  who  shaU  among  us  succeed  in 
making  this  Msion  a  grtnd  and  liMUg  truth 
will  come  deserved  fame  as  greit  as  ever 
yet  belonged  to  any  one  among  us ;  but  that 
good  time  has  not  jet  come,  and  wil!  not 
come  until  the  simplest  principles  of  polit- 
ical science  are  made  a  part  of  common  ed- 
ucation. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  when  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  vast  material  progreiss  in  this  LOiin 
try  during  the  century  now  abont  ending 
lias  ensued  from  only  a,  partial  leilization 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  therein  contained 
Our  fathers  threw  ofE  the  fetters  of  British 
domination,  bnt  continued  the  restrictions 
of  English  thought,  and  tliey  thus  hamper 
ed  themselves  and  us  from  within  with  the 
very  trammels  they  had  resisted  from  n  ith 

It  was  not  until  the  framing  of  the  Con 
Btitutiou  in  1787,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
provision  that  no  State  should  enact  any  law 
restricting  commerce  between  the  States, 
that  even  a  true  union  was  established. 

Never  before  that  time  had  commerce  upon 
a  grand  scale,  and  through  vast  regions  dif- 
fering widely  in  soil,  climate,  and  condition, 
been  freed  from  restriction.  And  because 
of  this  partial  liberty  has  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country  been  so 
well  assnred  as  to  blind  them  to  tho  evils 
of  the  system  that  Las  prevented  an  exten- 
sion of  our  foreign  commerce  on  an  equally 
grand  and  profitable  scale.  AltUough  the 
I'ramers  of  the  Constitution  itself  may  not 
Lave  fully  comprehended  the  importance 
of  this  act,  or  the  truly  scientilio  basi 
which  they  built,  they  did  so  organize  and 
assure  a  s;Bt«m  of  absolute  tree  trade  be- 


tween the  States  that  even  tiie  cormption 
of  slavery  failed  to  break  tho  union. 

The  Union  exists  to-day  partly  because 
the  people  of  the  West  would  not  permit 
the  traffic  of  the  great  Southern  water-way 
ot  the  continent  to  be  under  the  control  of 
a  foreign  nation,  lest  it  should  be  obstrnct- 
ed  bj  custom -Louses.  Wlien  they  present- 
ly realize  tLe  other  fact  that  it  is  as  impor- 
tant to  them  to  have  the  traffic  of  the  great 
Northern  water-way  through  Canada  as  free 
trom  obstruction  as  the  Southern  water-way 
now  IS,  another  onward  step  will  be  taken, 
and  anotlier  barrier  to  our  full  prosperity 
will  fall — not  this  time,  however,  by  violent 

In  treating  the  subject  of  our  commercial 
progress  during  the  past  century,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  time  and  space  upon 
mere  commercial  statistics  which  any  one 
may  compile,  but  rather  to  note  the  changes 
in  policy  and  method  that  have  occurred, 
and  to  see  Low  far  we  are  behind  tlie  posi- 
tion we  might  Lave  held  had  we  not  been 
in  Bc)me  meaaure  blinded  to  our  opportu 
nitv  by  the  \erv  ease  with  which  we  have 
acLiev  ed  great  though  but  pirtial  success 

As  was  once  S'Jid  of  the  policy  of  Austria 
m  its  treatment  of  Hungary,  the  bid  line 
of  custom  houses  w  ith  which  -ve  ha\  e  sur 
rounded  onrsehcs  has  eaiised  ns  '  to  be 
smothered  m  our  own  grease  "  Long  an 
tenor  to  the  year  1776  the  infant  manufac- 
tures of  America  had  come  into  existence, 
and  Lad  obtained  sucL  a  vigornus  growtL 
as  to  cause  the  utmost  jealous)  m  tLe  moth- 
er countrj .  In  1750  the  produLtion  of  iron 
and  steel  and  the  manufacture  of  steel  tools 
and  iron  wares  had  become  so  well  estab- 
lished in  America  as  to  induce  liostile  legis- 
lation, and  England  prohibited  the  erection 
of  rolling-mills  and  steel  furnaces,  and  at- 
tempted to  stop  tlie  domestic  commerce  in 
and  the  export  of  tLeir  prodnets.  TLis  was 
one  of  tLe  many  acts  which  culminated  in 
the  separation  of  tlie  colonies  from  England. 
Tho  records  of  the  owners  of  the  Cornwall 
Iron  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  prove  tLe 
working  of  the  ores  long  anterior  to  tlie 
Revolution,  and  one  of  the  carefully  treas- 
ured documents  now  presen  ed  m  the  office 
of  the  mine  is  the  account  current  between 
the  former  owners  and  the  commissary-gen- 
eral of  the  patriot  army,  wherein  they  are 
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credited  by  the  government  with  shot  and 
shell,  and  charged  with  Hessian  prisoners 
at  thirty  pounds  a  head,  whose  services  they 
bought  for  the  term  of  their  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Our  ancestflre  were  clothed  in  homespnn, 
and  the  endeavor  to  stop  commerce  i  q  wool 
and  woolen  cards  was  one  of  the  most  vex- 
fttions  restrictions  imposed  hy  the  mother 
country. 

Onr  forefathers  established  a.  prosperous 
trafBc  among  tliemselves,  and  sent  commer- 
cial ventures  in  their  small  vessels  to  vari- 
ous ports  of  the  world.  But  this  was  not 
to  he  permitted.  The  laws  of  England  for- 
bade her  colonies  tfl  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  France  and  Spain.  The  power  of  taxa- 
tion was  invoked  to  prevent  it.  Naval  offl 
cers  were  made  custom-house  officers  not 
so  much  to  collect  revenue  as  to  stop  traffii 
altogether,  just  as  the  civil  officers  had  pre- 
viously attempted  to  stop  onr  manniactures 

What  we  have  failed  to  percei\e  i*"  that 
the  measures  which  only  provoked  auimos 
ity  when  imposed  ftom  withoot  are  equallv 
miscliievous  when  enacted  within. 

We  have  not  yet  learned  that  lestnctions 
upon  commerce  are  most  iuj  urious  to  those 
who  enforce  them,  and  by  continuing  the 
same  navigation  acts  we  have  compassed 
the  very  result  that  Great  Britain  failed  to 
accomplish  by  war.  In  one  century  we 
have  reduced  ourselves  from  the  position 
of  a  dreaded  maritime  people  to  a  position 
of  comparative  insignificance  upon  the  sea. 
At  the  end  of  a  century  of  vigorous  life  and 
effort  we  remain  but  a  province,  unable  to 
keep  our  own  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  any 
fleet  of  modern  vessels. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  sorry  picture  of 
perveit«d  force  and  ignorant  striving  to  im- 
itate the  long  since  discarded  methods  of 
England,  to  the  far  more  ^tisfaotory  con- 
sideration  of  the  result  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce and  the  prosperity  that  has  ensued 
from  its  unrestricted  character.  It  lias  been 
fortanate  for  ns  that  within  our  own  limits 
we  possess  such  diversity  of  soil,  climate, 
and  condition  as  to  have  prevented  the  re- 
strictions upon  foreign  commerce  from  pro- 
ducing the  same  bad  results  as  the  restrict- 
ive policy  caused  and  culminated  in  in  Great 
Britain  In  1841.  At  tliat  time  "the  system 
which  was  supported  with  the  view  of  ren- 


dering the  country  independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
fostering  the  growth  of  home  trade,  had 
most  effectually  destroyed  that  trade  by  re- 
ducing the  entire  population  to  beggary, 
destitution,  and  want.  In  the  mannfac- 
tnring  districts  mills  and  workshops  were 
closed,  and  property  daily  depreciated  in 
value ;  in  the  sea-ports  shipping  was  laid 
up  useless  in  the  harbor;  agricultural  la- 
borers were  ekiug  out  a  miserable  existence 
upon  starvation  wages  and  parochial  relief, 
and  the  country  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  national  and  universal  bankruptcy." 

As  w  e  are  now  about  to  enter  nivon  the 
hundredth  year  of  our  esistenie  as  a  na- 
tion, this  dark  picture  will  only  partiaUv 
apph  to  those  identical  branches  of  indus- 
try which  the  government  has  especially 
attempted  to  promote  liy  lestnctive  stat- 
utes Depression  rules  tlie  liour  among  the 
mills  the  miues,andtheirou-work8;  strikes 
prevail  in  the  factories;  bloodshed  is  com- 
mon at  the  mines ;  but  the  stove-maker,  the 
wood  worker,  the  tinsmith,  the  wagon-bnild- 
er  the  blacksmith,  the  plow-maker,  the  mill- 
n  right,  the  liamess-maker,  and  their  com- 
pinions  are  busy  and  tolerably  well  employ- 
ed and  these  are  the  ones  who  constitute 
the  vast  army  of  manufacturers  who  must 
exist  in  every  civilized  community. 

It  IS  true  that  the  depression  in  a  few 
great  branches  of  industry  more  or  less  af- 
fects all  other*  but  it  i^  itso  true  that  those 
special  briuches  of  industry  are  now  the 
most  depressed  that  lia\e  been  most  pro 
tected,  as  it  is  called  b\  the  govLrnment 
during  the  last  halt  of  the  centiii\  jnst 
ending 

\^e  have  uh  to  glaiiie  at  the  vast  force 
of  free  and  iudustrious  manufacturers  and 
artisans,  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  cor- 
ner of  our  fair  land,  to  perceive  how  a  free 
inland  commerce  thrives  and  how  true  man- 
ufactures flourish  in  spite  of  and  not  because 
of  the  restrictive  statutes. 

The  great  centres  of  manufacture  and  of 
agriculture  are  not  to  be  found  where  they 
are  usually  sought,  and  the  true  and  great 
diversity  of  our  industry  and  tho  extent  of 
our  commerce  may  be  most  fully  realized 
by  tracing  them  out.  The  census  of  18T0 
gives  us  the  data,  and  by  it  we  And  that 
the  centre  of  maun&cturing  industry  Is  in 
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the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  -whoso 
product  of  manufactures  in  the  year  1870 
OKceeded  $332,000,000  in  value;  next  cornea 
Philadelphia,  8323,000,000 ;  nest,  St.  LoniB, 
$158,000,000  (in  1870,  since  increased  to  S339,- 
000,000  in  1875) ;  and  then  follow  Middlesex 
County,  Massachusetts,  $113,000,000;  Suffolk 
County,  Massaohnsetts,  $113,000,000;  Prov- 
idence County,  Rhode  Island,  $85,000,000; 
Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  $79,000,000;  Balti- 
more County,  Maryland,  $59,000,000;  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  $52,000,000 ;  San  Fran- 
eisco,  California,  $37,000,000 ;  and  in  smaller 
sums  Tve  find  the  manufacturing  arts  wlier- 
ever  cities,  towns,  or  villages  exist. 

Again,  in  agriculture  the  pre-eminence  is 
not  to  he  found  in  the  West,  where  it  would 
usually  he  sought,  bnt  in  the  list  of  conn- 
ties  producing  the  largest  aggregate  value 
eaoh  in  its  own  State  we  find  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  at  the  head,  while  others  follow  in 
the  following  order : 


LancasterCa.Penn..... 

.    95»Bq.  milos. 

$11,813,003 

SLL«.vrenceCo.,N.Y.. 

2900  "      "    . 

»,60§,0T1 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. . . . 

6,3Sl,«t 

Hartford  Co,,  Conn 

fl,Bffll,»ll 

La  Salle  Co.,  Ill 

B,B0a,B0a 

5,1M,MI 

900  "      "    '.'. 

600  "      "    .. 

4,008,830 

Then  follow  the  rest  of  the  champion  coiin- 
tiea  in  agiicnlture,  indicating  as  little  of  the 
commonly  assumed  order  as  to  position  and 
section  as  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic 

Tlie  exchanges  of  the  products  of  these 
counties  and  States  constitute  our  national 
commerce.  It  has  lieen  estimated  that  the 
aggregate  of  values  moved  over  onr  ae^  enty 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  a  year  is  over 
ten  thousand  million  dollars,  and  for  this 
service  and  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
sis  million  dollars  was  paid  in  the  year  just 
ended.  Yet  all  this  vast  movement  is  hut 
for  the  supply  of  the  simplest  wants  and 
the  ntter  fiitility  of  attempting  to  regulite 
or  direct  it  by  statute  can  be  fully  realized 
when  we  consider  that  it  onlj  exists  because 
men  choose  to  ex  hwge  breajl  for  boots 
beef  for  hats,  pork  for  clothing  timber  for 
dwellings,  or  the  like  Thus  cimmerce  be 
tween  States  differing  as  widely  as  almost 
any  section  of  the  eirlh  s  snrface  m  soil 
climate,  and  condition  also  diflering  widely 
in  the  rate  of  interest,  in  the  incidence  of 


local  taxation,  and  in  the  wages  of  labor, 
has  yet  called  into  existence  our  seventy 
thousand  miles  of  railway,  costing  nearly 
four  thousand  million  dollars,  by  means  of 
which  eschaugee  of  goods  were  maile  last 
year  estimated  at  two  hundred  million  tons. 
Free  commerce  between  the  states  of  a  great 
continent  has  induced  this  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, and  this  establishment  of  manu- 
fectnres  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
agriculture  which  assures  prosperity  to  the 
mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  farmer 
alike,  while  at  the  same  time  progress  in  tlie 
method  of  transportation  lias  caused  neigh- 
borhood to  consist  not  so  mi:ch  in  prosimi- 
ty  as  in  the  elimination  of  time.  This  free- 
dom of  commerce,  and  the  division  of  labor 
that  ensues  from  it,  have  led  to  certain  re- 
sults in  the  distribution  of  population  which 
call  for  a  passing  notice.  The  production 
of  the  cereal  crops  upon  which  our  whole 
prosperity  now  depends  has  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  manual  labor  to  any  great  extent, 
but  is  carried  on  by  means  of  machines  of 
complex  character  requiring  few  hands  to 
tend  them  in  proportion  to  their  product. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  new  methods 
the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
would  have  been  almost  impracticable,  be- 
cause the  million  of  men  -who  were  at  one 
time  in  the  lojal  army  could  not  have  been 
spared  without  risk  of  famine;  but  in  fact 
snch  had  been  the  increased  power  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation  that  during  the 
war  had  the  crops  alone  been  considered,  it 
woiil  1  not  have  appeared  that  a  single  man 
had  left  his  home  upon  the  fields. 

A  further  result  has  come  in  this,  that  as 
a  less  number  of  hands  are  needed  in  the 
field,  a  greater  number  may  be  enii)loyed  in 
the  arts,  and  herein  is  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  relative  increase  in  the  manufiictures 
of  the  country  than  in  the  proilucts  of  agri- 
culture This  again,  has  led  to  a  far  great- 
er concentratiim  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
tendency  to  concentration  has  been  to  some 
eiteut  conntericted  by  the  homestead  and 
land  grant  system  nnder  which  the  public 
lands  ha\e  been  distributed,  lint  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  even  this  cheap  land  has  caused 
any  great  increase  in  the  relative  number 
of  the  igriciiltural  population  ;  the  new 
lands  hive  1  een  settled  by  a  portion  only 
of  the   immigrants   feom   abroad,  and  by 
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tlio  larmers  from  tlie  Eifit  ttLo  have  only 
changed  thnir  pHce  ind  their  method  of 

Men  n  ho  have  oure  bpfin  engaged  in  the 
trtB  or  nunufattures  selilnm  return  to  the 
field  hnt  the  o  nntr\  lad  U  es  seek  the 
tonn  or  cit\  It  cm  not  be  doul  ted  thit 
this  concentration  m  cities  and  t  wna  will 
continue  and  that  population  -will  he 
more  and  more  uindensed  in  narrow  spaces, 
drawing  their  subsistence  ftoni  long  dia 
tanees  and  eschanpng  m  ever  increasing 
abundance  the  comforts  andluxnnes  whii-h 
they  produce  for  the  food  and  fuel  they 
consume  and  with  this  toDdensation  'Will 
come  the  more  pressing  need  of  solving 
the  method  of  Roveming  and  administer 
mg  great  cities  of  draining  and  ■ventila 
tmg  and  of  providing  for  the  imperative 
necessity  of  parks  plaj  grounds  commons 
ind  other  wide  open  areas  in  order  that 
with  these  ^a8t  material  gams  that  ■wcoui 
pany  free  commerce  and  the  division  of  la 
Lot  there  miy  not  be  a  gr^^e  loss  in  the 
moral  welfare  ind  in  the  physiial  \  igor  of 
the  rate 

The  interdependence  of  our  States  and 
the  service  which  each  renders  to  the  other 
find  most  homely  illustration  in  a  subject 
not  fitted  for  poetic  treatment,  nor  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination — eommercein  liogs. 
The  great  prairies  of  the  West  grow  com 
in  such  abundance  that  even  now,  with  all 
onr means  of  liiteTComniunication,  it  cannot 
all  be  used  as  food,  and  some  of  it  is  con- 
sumed as  fuel- 
It  often  happens  that  the  farmer  npon 
new  land,  remote  from  railroads,  can  get 
only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel 
for  Indian  com,  at  which  price,  while  it  is 
the  best,  it  is  also  the  cheapest  fuel  that  he 
can  have,  and  its  use  is  an  evidence  of  good 
economy,  not  of  waste.  Upon  the  fat  prai- 
rie lanite  of  the  West  the  hog  is  wholesome- 
ly fed  only  upon  com  in  the  milk  or  com  in 
the  ear;  thence  he  is  carried  to  the  colder 
climate  of  Massachusetts,  where  by  the  nse 
of  that  one  crop  in  which  New  England  ex- 
cels all  others — ice — the  meat  can  be  pack- 
ed at  allsenBons  of  the  year;  there  it  is  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  food  for  the  workman  of 
the  North,  the  freedman  of  the  South,  or  the 
artisan  of  Europe ;  while  the  blood,  dried  in 
a,  few  hours  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sent  to 


the  cotton  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia to  be  mixed  with  the  phosphatic  rocks 
thit  underlie  their  coast  lands,  ser\-es  to 
produce  the  cotton  fibre  which  furnishes  the 
cheapest  and  fittest  clothing  for  the  larger 
p  rtioB  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Here,  then,  is  commerce,  or  men  serving 
each  other  on  a  grand  scale,  all  developed 
within  the  century,  and  undreamed  of  by 
onr  ancestors.  The  vast  plains  of  the  West, 
eurtched  by  countless  myriads  of  buffalo, 
can  spare  for  years  to  come  a  portion  of 
their  productive  toree.  Commerce  sets  in 
motion  her  thousand  wheels,  food  is  borne 
t )  those  who  need  it  most,  and  they  are 
spired  the  effort  to  obtain  it  on  the  more 
sterile  soil  of  the  cold  North,  Commerce 
turns  tliat  very  cold  to  use.  The  reftise  ia 
aav  ed  and  commerce  has  discovered  that  its 
use  IS  to  clothe  the  naked  in  distant  lands. 
Boineto  the  sandy  but  healthy  soils  of  Geor- 
gia and  South  Carolina,  it  renovates  them 
with  the  fertility  thus  transferred  from  the 
priiries  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  pres- 
ently there  comes  back  to  Massachusetts  the 
cotton  of  the  farmer,  the  well-saved,  clean, 
strong,  ajid  even  staple  which  commerce 
again  has  discovered  to  be  worth  identify- 
ing IS  the  farmei's,  not  the  planter's,  crop, 
made  by  his  own  labor  and  picked  by  his 
wife  and  children,  to  whom  only  a  few  short 
years  since  such  labor  was  ignoble,  and  be- 
cause thus  well  saved  worth  a  higher  price. 

Had  the  custom-house  officer  stood  upon 
the  Hndson  Kiver  and  said  to  the  former  of 
niinois, "  Yonr  com  and  meat  must  not  come 
here,  lest  by  your  cheap  labor  you  ruin  our 
farmers,"  as  the  custom-house  officer  of  the 
United  States  now  says  to  the  farmer  and 
miner  of  Canada,  when  they  try  to  send  food 
and  fnel  to  Kew  England;  had  the  tas- 
gatlierer  watched  nt  the  bar  of  the  harbors 
of  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  make  the 
obstruction  greater,  lest  the  meat  packed  in 
Kew  England  should  affect  the  price  of  the 
poor  freedman's  pigs,  and  lest  the  fertilizers 
made  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  should 
stop  the  phosphate  works  of  those  cities,  as 
the  custom-house  officer  of  the  United  States 
now  attempts  to  stop  the  refuse  salt  of  for- 
eign prodnetioii,  even  when  only  needed  as 
a  manure;  liad  the  revenue  official  of  Mas- 
sachusetts stood  ready  tfl  make  the  cotton 
more  costly,  as  the  custom-house  officer  of 
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the  United  States  now  doubles  tiio  prioe  of 
tlia  wool  of  Canada — tliis  CLmmPTLe  Lould 
not  have  existed,  tlio  men  of  the  W  est  Lould 
not  have  rendered  service  to  New  EuKliiid, 
nor  they  to  their  Southern  lirethrnn,  nor 
they  again  to  the  people  of  ill  lands  and 
all  climes. 

The  century  h,i?  witnessed  the  otahlish 
ment  of  the  culture  and  eschange  of  cot- 
ton, the  extension  of  civilization  over  the 
prainoa  of  the  West,  and  the  infinit*  and 
complex  movements  which  we  feebly  try 
to  grasp  throughout  all  their  lamifloations 
whoreliy  the  hungry  arc  fed,  the  naked 
clothed,  and  the  soil  that  his  been  burned 
over  anil  scathed  by  slai  ery  renewed  and 
made  more  productive  thin  ever  before , 
yet  one  of  the  chief  instrumeutd  m  this 
vast  beiipfit,  by  which  the  general  'Jtruggle 
for  life  has  tlins  been  ma^e  less  arduous, 
has  been  nothing  but  a  herd  of  sirine 

Turning  a  moment  t^om  this  homely  phase 
of  progress,  let  us  glance  at  another  last 
change.  Early  in  the  century  a  few  small 
ships  or  barks  sailed  from  New  England  lid 
en  with  muskets,  beads,  tobaiiio,  and  biles 
of  red  flannel,  Ibeir  destination  the  Noith 
west  coast.  Upon  the  vojage  the  goods 
were  made  up  into  packages  containing 
each  one  musket,  a  few  yards  of  flinnel, 
and  a  small  portion  of  beads  aud  tobicco, 
each  package  the  price  of  a  bale  of  fur 
skins.  Arriving  at  their  destiuatiou,  the 
vessel  was  laden  with  the  fura  thus  bought, 
and  then  she  slowly  wended  her  ni>  to 
China,  where  teas,  purchased  it  ibout  the 
same  ratio  of  profit,  were  taken  on  board 
and,  after  a  long  period  pissed  without  lie 
ing  heard  from,  the  ship  returned  to  Boston 
or  Salem.  Under  this  system  tea  was  the 
lu3nry  of  the  few ;  now  it  is  the  comtort  of 
the  milhon,  And  how  doei  it  now  reach 
the  consumer?  A  telcgrim  from  St  Pc 
tersbnrg  to  New  York  or  Boston  calls  for 
supplies  of  wheat  or  barley  for  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  Ainoor  Kiier,  the  merthant 
in  Boston  or  Kew  York  sends  the  message 
to  San  Francisco,  the  gram  is  laden  upon  a 
vessel  there,  the  banker  s  credit  furnished 
by  the  Russian  government  is  transferred 
in  a  moment  to  China  or  Jipan,  and  within 
a  few  weeks  the  tea  of  China  or  Jipin, 
brought  over  the  Pacific  Railioad,  is  being 
consumed  in  Chicago  in  exchange  for  the 


wheat  or  barley  of  California,  of  which  the 
rations  of  the  Russian  troops  may  at  the 


W  ere  it  not  for  the  barriers  that  we  main- 
tain between  ourselves  and  other  nations, 
by  which  most  of  our  manufactures  are 
made  more  costly  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, orders  not  only  for  wheat  and  cotton 
and  other  crude  products  of  the  soil,  but  for 
the  finer  products  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, would  be  telegraphed  for  in  the  same 
manner,  and  we  should  serve  the  need  of 
untflld  millions  now  almost  unknown  to  us, 
receiving  back  that  abundance  of  foreign 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  which  we  are  in 
pirt  deprived  by  tlie  folly  of  economic  sn- 
perstitiou. 

\\  e  are  deprived  of  them  under  the  pre- 
tense that  our  laborers  can  not  afford  the 
consumption  of  foreign  luxuries,  but  that  all 
such  importations  impoverish  the  country. 

The  end  of  all  commerce  is  an  abundant 
and  general  eonsumplion  not  only  of  the  nec- 
esiury  articles  of  subsistence  but  of  tho 
comtorts  and  lusunes  of  life ,  and  tlie  mi 
tenal  prosperity  of  the  country  is  to  be 
ganged  bj  the  amount  of  its  innua)  con 
sumption  more  than  by  the  magnitude  ot 
its  aciumulatious 

The  flgures  of  the  census  hj  which  it 
is  attempted  to  meisure  the  wealth  and 
progress  of  the  people  are  utterly  falla 
Clous  it  tiken  by  themselTP''  the  true 
meisure  of  material  prosperity  being  the 
amount  of  comfirt  and  of  luxury  that  the 
wages  of  workmen  relatively  e(iual  in  in- 
telhgence  and  skill  will  purchase  at  dif- 
terent  dates  and  m  difierent  places. 

A  century  since  the  man  who  now  enjoys 
leisure  and  abundince.  and  whose  hours  of 
labor  are  not  overloug,  would  have  been 
furi-ed  to  work  the  livelong  day  for  a  bare 
and  coarse  sulisisteuce,  while  many  of  the  ig- 
norant emigrants  who  now  swarm  through- 
out our  land  would  have  starved  had  they 
then  attempted  to  come  into  tlie  colonies. 

The  great  dilferenee  in  the  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  century  since  and 
at  tho  present  time  consisted  in  tins,  that 
then  nearly  all  knew  how  to  get  moderate 
comlort  from  little  means,  partly  because 
the  labor  of  that  day  was  nearly  all  of  a 
kind  that  stimulateil  intelligence ;  there  was 
much  drudgery,  but  not  the  routine  and 
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monotony  which  now  mark  the  condition 
of  those  who  do  the  conuooner  sort  of  work. 
The  Irish  Bervant  of  to-day  can  obtain  for 
her  wages  better  clothes  and  more  of  them, 
is  furnished  with  better  food  aud  mote  of  it, 
and  is  better  and  more  comfortably  housed 
than  the  mistress  of  the  house  a.  centnry 
since ;  aud  these  changes  have  come  because 
the  division  of  labor,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce, and  the  improvements  in  means  of 
transiiort  have  bronght  diatantplai.es  near, 
and  have  increased  production.  The  work- 
man in  the  iron  furuace,  the  weaver  in  the 
mill,  the  man  who  tends  the  machine  in  the 
boot  £actor>,  earns  higher  wages  and  may 
be  able  to  li\e  far  better  than  the  black- 
smitli,  the  cobbler,  or  the  carpenter  of  old 
time  But  he  earns  his  subsistence  in  a  far 
different  nay,  and  the  abundance  that  he 
may  enjoy  may  not  be  an  unalloyed  benefit. 
WIiv  IS  not  the  man  or  woman  of  to-day 
Tiho  performs  the  drudgery  of  the  world 
equal  m  thnft  and  intelligence  to  those  who 
once  ilid  tlie  vi  ork  which  tliey  now  do  I 

The  reason  is  not  difBiult  to  find  The 
cobbler  then  used  his  briin  as  well  as  his 
lapstoiie,  the  blacksmith  'n'ts  an  artisan 
a  leader  m  tlie  cLnrth  choir  and  a  chief 
speaker  tn  ton  n  meetings  the  carpenter 
of  that  day  was  a  crattsman  with  poor 
tools,  unaided  b\  machinery  he  was  com 
pelled  to  hew  out  Lis  dwelling  plare  and 
he  bnilt  it  firml\  and  well  the  hou^e  aiid 
tJie  man  were  limit  np  together,  and  each 
was  strong  and  true. 

The  housewife  spun  and  wove  the  very 
cloth  in  which  the  family  was  clad,  and  as 
the  web  was  woven,  thrift  and  intelligence 
made  part  of  the  warp  and  woof.  Each  man 
and  woman  was  the  "  builder  of  a  brain"  as 
well  as  of  a  home,  aud  there  could  he  no 
comfortable  subsisteuce  withont  true  man- 
liood  and  true  womanhood. 

Commerce  has  changed  these  conditions, 
and  we  are  now  at  one  of  the  half-way 
plates.  The  same  labor  and  the  same  intel- 
ligence that  then  gave  but  a  subsistence 
gained  with  arduous  toil,  bnt  with  much 
mental  vigor,  will  now  snfBce  to  procure  an 
ample  competence  and  exemption  from  toil. 
The  craftsman  of  the  old  time  is  the  master 
of  to-day,  the  housewife  has  become  the 
mistress  of  a  mansion ;  bnt  the  toiler  ol 
to-day  is  not  the  ecinal  of  the  toiler  ol  old 


time,  and  he  could  not  then  have  subsisted 
at  all.  Commerce,  invention,  and  the  divis- 
ion of  labor  have  increased  abundance,  bnt 
have  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  sepa- 
rated the  f\mctions  of  those  who  work  with 
the  head  from  those  who  work  with  the 
hand ;  they  have  raised  a  lat^e  portion  of 
the  community  to  a  higher  plane  of  comfort 
and  luxury  than  could  have  been  even 
dreamed  of  a  century  since,  and  in  so  doing 
have  made  a  place  and  created  occupations 
for  those  who  could  notthenha^e  eiiatedat 
all  in  regions  or  countries  nbich  now  La\e 
a  dense  population ;  bnt  these  occupations 
are  of  a  new  kind,  and  many  of  the  metlu  ds 
by  which  this  comfort  and  ■jbimdance  are 
obtained  tend  to  deaden  the  intelligence 
aud  to  promote  a  merely  animal  existence 
May  it  not  be  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
nueasiness  of  those  who  toil  and  who  con 
stitiite  the  laboring  classes  of  some  sections 
comes  from  the  monotony  of  tlieir  work 
rather  than  from  the  want  of  material  com 
fort!  Man  can  not  live  ly  Ircid  alone 
and  ten  or  eleven  hours  a  day  spent  in 
watching  a  machine,  while  the>  ma>  yield 
more  bread  and  meat  thin  the  hand  spin 
ner  and  weaver  of  a  centnry  since  ever  earn- 
ed may  yet  bo  devoid  of  that  use  of  the 
mental  faculties  that  alone  makes  existence 
tolerable, 

■\\  here  the  operation  of  the  machiue  tends 
to  relieve  the  operative  of  all  thought,  the 
man  or  woman  who  tends  it  risks  becoming 
a  machine,  well  oiled  and  cared  for,  bnt  in- 
capable of  independent  life.  The  cnlture 
of  the  past  was  more  diffused,  bnt  it  was 
obtained  by  means  of  the  very  toil  tJiat  was 
needed  to  gain  subsistence,  because  the  work 
itself  called  niton  all  the  faculties,  and  was 
not  a  matter  of  routine;  the  culture  nndre- 
tinements  of  to-day  come  from  leisure  and 
opportunity  more  than  from  the  develop- 
ment of  men  in  the  necessary  work  of  their 
lives.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  great  demand  which  exists 
for  bad  and  sensational  books  and  for  excit- 
ing amusements  comes  from  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  many  of  the  necessary  occupations 
of  men  and  women,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  developments  of  commerce  or  of 
mutual  service  in  the  fiiture  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  more  ample  provision  for  whole- 
some amusements!    As  has  been  well  said 
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Tjv  an  emmeot  and  truly  orthodox  divine 

Amuaement  is  a  force  m  CbriHtian  life 
aul  imleaa  this  need  is  ■well  stned  1)\  tLe 
saints  we  miy  lie  ^  ery  sure  that  it  will  he 
ill  served  hy  those  whose  title  is  not  samtlj 
How  to  provide  cheap  and  wholesome  amuie 
ments  for  those  w^Lo  toil  is  one  of  the  greit 
problems  of  commerce  which  mast  be  soU  ed 

We  have  said  that  much  of  the  necessary 
work  of  tlie  laboring  people  fails  to  develop 
character.  In  a  liigher  walk  of  life,  e\eu 
the  merchants  of  former  days,  though  then 
ventures  were  small,  their  vessels  of  hut  few 
tons,  and  though  their  gains  would  onh  have 
been  those  of  the  small  shop-keepers  of  the 
present  time,  yet  seem  to  have  been  men  of 
a  larger  type  and  of  finer  mould  than  the 
great  tradesmen  of  our  time.  The  mer 
chant's  work  then  called  for  foresiglit,  en 
ergy,  and  a  wide  comprehension ;  hut  hteam 
and  the  telegraph  are  great  levelers,  and  the 
success  of  the  merchant  of  to-day  depends 
more  on  routine,  method,  and  capital. 

The  grander  men  of  this  time,  who  would 
once  have  been  great  merchants  are  now 
the  builders  of  railroads  and  great  works, 
the  tool-makers  and  the  machine  hnilders, 
the  masters  of  the  arts  of  all  kinds 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  Multhus 
that  population  gained  faster  than  the  meins 
of  subsistence,  and  that  men  must  die  of  w  ir, 
pestilence,  and  famine  in  an  e^  er  increasing 
ratio,  finds  as  yet  no  warrant  in  the  eiipe- 
rienco  of  men.  Commerce  has  eliminat-ed 
time  and  distance,  while  invention  and  difl 
covery  have  yielded  greater  and  greater 
abundance  for  each  given  portion  of  time 
devoted  to  the  work  of  prouunug  subsist- 
ence; and  the  one  great  fact  which  espe 
cially  indicates  the  progress  of  commerce  in 
the  century  just  ending  is  this,  that  more 
men  may  now  live,  and  need  not  die,  on  anj 
given  area  in  the  civilized  world  than  wii 
possible  a  centnr>  bince  This  is  as  true  of 
pirts  of  OUT  own  country  as  it  is  of  other 
c  Duntrics 

The  progressiie  desire"  which  distm 
guishes  men  from  brutes  his  been  inet  by 
e-v  er  increasing  power  of  satisfaction  But 
it  IS  not  sufficient  toha^e  achieved  onlj  the 
means  of  living :  life  must  lie  made  worth 
living  to  each  and  all. 

We  have  said  that  the  nation  is  at  one  ol 

the  half-way  points :  division  of  labor  and 
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the  extension  of  commerce  have  increased 
the  supply  of  all  that  men  need  for  subsist- 
ence, while  altering  the  conditions  of  much 
of  the  work,  so  that  it  has  become  monoto- 
nous dindgery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uses 
that  haie  been  found  for  refuse  and  offen- 
sive substances  Lave  led  to  inventions  that 
Lave  removed  the  degrading  conditions 
from  many  kinds  of  necessary  labor. 

If  we  consider  society  as  a  pyramid,  the 
constant  rising  of  the  apex  has  opened  the 
w  av  foi  a  broader  and  firmer  base  of  useful 
emplovment,  and  it  can  not  he  questioned 
that  the  constant  tendency  is  toward  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  necessary  hours  of 
labor,  ind  a  constant  increase  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  stimulus  in  the  hours  of 
leisure,  hence,  as  the  labor  of  production 
becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  machin- 
erj  and  apparatus  rather  than  of  individnal 
exertion  of  brain  and  muscle,  the  capabilitv 
for  eujo(ment  which  all  covet  but  few  at- 
tain ■>«  ill  surely  come  for  the  mass  of  men, 
but  it  must  come  from  culture  and  educa- 
tion outside  their  work,  and  not  in  the  work 
itself  Hence  it  follows  that  the  need  of 
our  time  is  not  so  much  the  promotion  of 
greater  abundance  of  material  things,  be- 
cause the  abundance  exists  even  at  this  very 
moment  to  the  extent  of  plethora,  hut  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  exist  in  the 
form  of  meddlesome  statutes  and  constant 
attempts  to  hinder,  by  restrictive  methods, 
that  free  exchange  by  which  alone  can  even 
abundance  be  made  a  blessing. 

It  IS  a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that  even 
at  this  moment  the  only  conditions  requisite 
to  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  nmu  or 
woman  in  this  country  are  prudence,  intel- 
ligence, health,  and  integrity.  The  question 
IS  not  one  of  tlie  supply  of  the  things  needed, 
but  of  the  method  of  obtaining  theiu ;  and 
yet  our  ever-inereasiug  wealth  is  accompa- 
nied by  increasing  poverty ;  the  attempt  to 
protect,  foster,  and  promote  certain  siiecified 
branches  of  industry  by  restricting  exchange 
has  enervated  and  emasculated  those  to 
whom  the  artificial  stimulus  has  been  given, 
and  has  obstructed  the  progress  of  those 
Mhose  occupatioiis  could  not  from  their 
very  niture  be  included  in  the  attempt  to 
protect 

Added  to  these  removable  causes  of  harm 
we  hav  e  another  more  subtle  and  vicious 
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cause  of  a  false  and  n  jnst  d  stnb  t  on  of 
the  aliunduu  e  of  u  atenal  th  ngs  that  we 
produce.  We  ahtll  enter  [  on  o  r  sec  n  1 
century  of  life  aa  a  nati  a  an  ler  the  ciurse 
of  bad  money  The  most  essent  al  tool  f 
our  trade,  the  med  am  by  wh  li  all  the  ex 
changes  tliat  const  tute  our  eo  amerce  are 
made,  is  the  A  shouored  promise  of  the  na 
tion.  Issued  under  the  stress  of  war  t 
continues  to  mfl  t  the  urse  of  ar  long 
after  peace  and  plenty  have  become  assured. 
Of  it  may  he  said,  as  was  said  of  the  legal- 
tender  paper  money  of  the  Eevolntion,  that 
it  has  polluted  the  equity  of  our  laws,  and 
tnmed  them  into  engines  of  oppression  and 
wrong ;  that  it  has  corrupted  the  justice  of 
OUT  public  administration;  that  it  has  en- 
ervated the  trade,  husbandry,  and  manufac- 
tures of  our  country ;  that  it  lias  gone  far  to 
destroy  the  morahty  of  our  people ;  and  that 
it  has  done  more  injustice  than  the  arms 
and  artifices  of  tlie  enemies  of  the  Union  for 
whose  subjugatJon  it  was  Issued. 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  century  jnst 
ending,  the  first  of  the  strictly  commercial 
age,  has  been  marked  by  greatly  increased 
power  over  the  productive  forces  of  nature, 
aud  that  the  promises  of  the  future  materi- 
al welfare  of  the  nation  are  grand  indeed. 
What  we  now  need  is  greater  liberty  and  a 


1  roader  education,  with  instruction  in  what 
cnn  t  tutes  the  true  use  of  leisure,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  he  tlie  shadow  of  truth 
u  the  hai^e  sometimes  made  that  for  a 
1  r„e  port  on  of  the  community  leisure  is 
now  1  ut  another  name  for  license. 

The  legal  obatmetions  to  our  true  pros- 
pent  are  maintained  by  tie  influence  of 
the  r  h  and  not  of  the  poor ;  not  willfiUly 
m  the  face  of  better  knowledge,  but  because 
they  aie  still  misled  as  to  the  true  function 
of  commerce.  We  have  provided  well  for 
the  common  edncatiuu  of  the  poor,  and  that 
provision  is  now  our  salvation.  When  we 
shall  have  as  fitly  provided  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  rich,  when  we  shall  have 
reversed  the  old  order,  aud  it  shall  he  the 
conviction  of  every  man  bom  to  fortune 
that  only  the  idle  man  is  ignoble,  then  will 
tlie  merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer fill  their  true  places  in  the  order 
of  events.  Then  will  come  the  time  when 
peace  and  good-will  may  reign  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  when  by  means  of 
free  commerce  there  shall  be  for  the  millions 
yet  unborn  not  only  material  comfort  aud 
welfare,  but  the  opportunity  fully  enjoyed 
for  general  culture  and  refinement,  coupled 
with  mental  and  spiritual  progress  never 
yet  attained. 
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OP  the  five  maps  wliicli  illustrate  the 
present  paper,  the  first  exhihita  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  the  United  States 
from  1776  to  the  present  time.  The  seconii 
slioivs  the  areas  actually  covered  by  popu- 
lation at  each  alternate  decennial  census 
from  1790  to  1870.  The  third  presents  the 
movement  of  the  centre  of  populatiou,  tLe 
"  star  of  empire,"  if  the  reader  please,  across 
the  face  of  the  country  from  east  to  ■west, 
upon  the  line  of  the  thirty-niuth  degree 
north  latitude,  from  its  first  recorded  posi- 
tion, twenty-three  mUes  east  of  Baltimore, 
in  1790,  to  its  resting-ptace  in  1870,  forty- 
eight  mUes  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati.  We 
said  its  resting-place:  ire  should  have  said 
its  last  recorded  positiou,  for  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  it  to  stand  in  its  place  above 
any  favored  town  or  city  in  the  land.  Its 
course  is  still  weslTward ;  and  while  we  write 
it  is  pressing  on  with  an  equable  motion  of 
seventy  or  seventy-five  feet  a  day  in  a  dirp(, 
tion  generally  west,  but  also  slightly  north 
The  fourth  map  is  illustrative  of  interatite 
migration;  showing  the  habitat  at  1870  of 
the  natives  of  New  York  and  of  South  Caro 
Una  severally,  TLe  fifth  eshihita  in  three 
degrees  the  density  of  population  within 
the  area  settled  at  1870  east  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

If  we  eiamine  the  first  of  these  maps,  we 
shall  flud  ten  divisions  of  the  existing  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  noted  thereon  j 
hut  these,  for  our  present  purpose,  may  be 
consoUdated  into  seven,  namely:  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  States ;  the  original  'Western 
Territory  (embracing  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Mississippi  Territory) ;  the 
French  cession  of  1803  (called  Louisiana) ; 
the  Spanish  cession  of  1819  (Florida) ;  the 
Texan  annexation  of  1845 ;  the  Mexican  ces- 
sions of  1848  and  1853;  and  last,  thongli, 
perhaps  unfortunately,  not  least,  the  Ens- 
sian  cession  of  1868  (Alaska). 

Of  tliese  the  first  comprises  420,892  sqnare 
miles,  and  contained  in  1870  about  eighteen 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  the  second  com- 


prises 406,952  square  miles,  with  thirteen 
and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants;  the 
third,  1,171,931  square  miles,  with  five  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  inhabitants ;  the  fourth, 
59,268  sqnare  miles,  with  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants;  the  fifth,  376,133 
sqnare  miles,  with  about  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  sixth, 
591,318  square  miles,  with  about  the  same 
populatiou  as  the  fifth ;  the  seventh,  577,390 
square  mUes,  with  but  four  or  five  hundred 
white  inhabitants.' 

Although  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  ces- 
towns  which  far  antedate 
within  the  original 
thirteen  States,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we 
mnst  first  torn  in  any  attempt  to  broadly 
grasp  the  history  of  population  within  the 
United  States.  But  we  shall  fail  to  reach 
the  full  significance  of  the  situation  if  we 
only  give  to  ourselves,  as  reasons  for  treat- 
ing thii  porti  n  ot  territory  fir^t  in  order 
its  present  populition  exceeding  that  of 
an>  other  section  its  earher  political  de 
velopment  or  its  more  conspicuous  figure 
m  Americin  hi^torv  It  is  not  more  but 
rather  less  on  auLOuut  of  these  than  on  ac 
count  of  the  actual  contributions  which  this 
section  has  made  to  the  population  of  each 
one  in  turn  of  the  other  geographical  divis- 
ions of  the  United  States,  early  or  recent, 
that  the  writer  on  population  must  turn 
first  to  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  or  he 
will  read  his  theme  backward.  St.  Augus- 
tine (1565)  and  SantaFiS  (15S2)  were,  indeed, 
planted  before  English  Cavalier  or  English 
Puritan  sought  the  more  northern  lauds  for 
settlement ;  but  St.  Augustine  and  Santa  Y4 
were  a  barren  stock,  and  the  populations 
that  to-day  occupy  the  regions  in  which 
these  were  planted  in  the  sixteenth  century 


If  population 


icluBlve 


connt  there  shonld  be  naS- 


i^ty  ttaoiia»ud ;  to  tTo.  b  perhaps  thirty  thou 
No.  6  abont  eighty  thousand ;  aud  to  No.  T  a 
enty  thousand. 
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have  poured  forfh  from  States  founded  in 
penury  and  negieet  long  afterward.  When 
the  great  province  of  Louisinna  came  to  ua, 
in  1803,  more  than  three  oeuturiea  after  the 
discovery  of  the  main-land  of  Americi,  it 
contained,  from  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Puget  Sound,  scarcely  twenty  thoiisauU 
white  inhabitants.  That  this  vast  terntoiy 
now  contains  more  than  five  millions  ot  In 
habitants,  who  will  by  1880  be  eight  millions 
or  ten,  is  not  due  to  the  robnstness  of  the 
stock  which  Jefferson  annexed  with  the 
soil,  or  mainly  to  direct  immigration '  In 
like  manner,  when  we  received  Florida  from 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1819,  not  eonaum 
mated,  however,  until  1831,  the  white  popu 
lation  was  but  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand, 
so  slight  had  been  the  fecundity  of  the 
Spanish  settlements.  And  when,  in  1825 
Congress  directed  the  Postmaster  General 
to  make  provision  for  a  post-route  from  St. 
Angnstine  to  Pensaeola,  that  officer  was 
obliged  to  report  the  next  year  as  follows ; 

"Diligent  Inquiry  haa  been  made,  and  It  doea  not 
appear  that  there  Is  a  road  between  these  places  on 
the  route  flealgnated  on  which  the  mall  can  be  con- 
veyed.   There  are  Indian  pathe  which  paaa  through 


And  so  late  as  1850,  the  first  date  for 
which  we  have  the  statistics  of  nativity 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Florida  more  had 
been  bom  in  the  original  thirteen  States 
than  in  Florida  it«elf,  while  less  than  six 
per  cent,  of  the  free  inhabitants  were  of  for- 
eign birth.  The  Teyan  annexation,  again, 
now  contains  abotit  830,000  sonis ;  bnt  when 
Texas  revolted  from  Mexico,  it  contained 
probably  not  more  than  40,000,  of  whom 
by  far  the  greater  part  had.  come,  in  antic- 
ipation' of  "manifest  destiny,"  fr^m  the 
States.  In  1850,  of  the  free  inhabitants 
scarcely  more  than  one-third,  including, 
of  course,  an  undue  proportion  of  chil- 
dren, were  natives  of  Tesas. 

In  the  same  way  the  first  Mexican  ces- 


le  very  pqrpoKe  of  wttBtIng  the  a 


sion,  when  taken  possession  of  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  embraced  but  a  small  white  pop- 
ulation. Of  this  tract  it  is  true  that,  in  the 
furious  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery 
of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  in  1848,  it  was  set- 
tled more  largely  than  any  other  had  been 
b\  direct  immigration.  Yet  of  the  first 
eighty  thousand  eager  gold-hnnters  who 
pressed  into  the  vaUeys  of  California,  more 
thin  three-fourths  were  bom  in  the  East, 
ol  whom  one-half,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
were  natives  of  the  original  thirteen  States, 
while  probably  not  less  than  two-thirda  of 
the  remainder  would  be  found  to  be  cis- 
appalachian  in  their  origin,  could  we  go 
bnt  thirty  jears  further  back. 

Of  the  second  Mexican  cession,  the  Gads- 
den purchase  of  13-53,  embracing  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  river  Gila,  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  little  can  be  said  any  way. 
Two  or  three  hundred  whites,  insecurely 
guarded  by  perhaps  as  many  soldiers,  as  yet 
constitute  the  popnlation  of  tJiis  treeless, 
trackleaa  desert. 

Twenty-three  degrees  to  the  north,  under 
the  very  "shadow  of  the  pole,"  lies,  securely 
frozen  up,  the  latest  purchase  of  the  United 
States,  a  region  as  large  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  German  Empire  com- 
bined, all  the  eligible  portions  of  which  are 
now  devoted  to  the  preservation  in  theory 
and  extermination  in  fact  of  fur-bearing 

It  is  not  BO  easy  to  show  statistically  the 
derivation  of  the  people  of  the  original  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  from  the  original 
thirteen  States,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
less  needful.  Our  history  from  1763  onward 
is  full  of  the  migrations  from  the  Atlantic 
slope  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys, 
at  first  through  the  passes  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  later  by  the  lakes  and  around  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  coast  chain. 
And  even  of  the  vast  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope which  has  helped  to  btiild  up  these 
nine  interior  States  between  the  mountains 
and  the  river,  no  small  part,  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  has  been  received  from  the 
original  States,  not  merely  through  their 
ports,  but  after  a  period  of  residence,  accli- 
mation, and  often  even  of  naturalization  at 
the  East. 

So  incessant  lind  been  the  fresh  supply 
of  Eastern  blood,  so  little  had  the  "  Great 
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West"  of  two  or  three  generations  ago  been  ' 
left  to  tlic-  propagation  of  the  stock  then 
planted  tliere,  that,  so  lata  as  1850,  seventy- 
five  years  after  Kentucky  was  founded,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  free  inhabitants  of 
these  nine  States  bad  been  bom  east  of  the 
mountains,  while,  if  the  adult  inhabitants 
only  had  been  taken  into  aeeonnt,  the  pro- 
portion must  have  greatly  exceeded  one- 
third,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  reach  nearly  to 
one-hal£ 

If  thus  the  early  settlements  in  what  we 
shall  always  know  aa  the  "  Tliirteen  States" 
were  vastly  more  prolific  than  those  made 
by  the  Spaniards  and  French  at  the  south 
and  southwest  they  also  greatly  surpassed 
ui  the  Mgor  ot  tbtir  growth  the  settle 
menta  to  the  north  and  northei^it,  whether 
liy  the  French  or  the  English  In  1754, 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  af,gregated  of 
whites  and  blacks  neirly  a  imlhon  and  a 
halt,  New  Frtnce  though  planted  at  the 
slmo  t  me  With  Vlrginit,  had  aeircely  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  mainly  collected 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal 

"  At  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  death 
(1603),"  writes  the  annalist  of  America, 
"which  was  110  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus,  neither  the  French, 
Dutch,  nor  English,  nor  any  other  nation 
escepting  the  Spanish,  had  made  any  per- 
manent settlement  in  this  New  World.  In 
North  America  to  the  north  of  Mexico  not  a 
single  European  family  conid  be  found.'" 

Between  1607  and  1733  were  founded  all 
the  original  States  of  the  American  Union. 
The  order  of  their  settlement  and  the  main 
facts  of  their  growth  in  population  while 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  are,  if  not  essen- 
tial, at  least  important  to  a  comprehension 
of  their  history  aa  independent  States,  and 
still  more  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin 
of  the  twenty-four  equal  members  of  the 
Union  which  have  come 


By  a  natural  grouping  of  the  facts  of  our 
early  settlement,  one  who  chooses  to  regard 
the  growth  of  population  merely,  irrespect- 
ive of  grants,  charters,  and  political  insti- 

'  Holmes's  Annals,  1. 1S3. 


tutions,  may  consider  the  colonies  in  three 
classes — tlioso  of  New  England,  the  middle 
colonies,  and  those  to  the  South,  from  and 
including  Maryland. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the 
territory  of  the  original  States  was  at  James- 
town, Virginia,  on  the  James  River,  1607,  by 
a  colony  of  about  100  English.  For  twelve 
years  the  colony  grew  slowly,  so  that  but 
600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1619.  During  the  two  years 
which  followed,  however,  the  number  was 
increased  nearly  sixfold.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  England  the  population 
was  estimated  at  20,000,  which  was  probably 
m  e\cess  of  the  true  number. 

Mr.  Bancroft  explains  as  follows  the  lia- 
bility to  "glaring  mistakes  in  the  enumera- 
tions'in  the  Southern  provinces;  "The  mild 
climite  invited  emigrants  to  the  inland 
glides ;"  "  the  crown-lauds  were  oft«n  occu- 
pii,d  on  warrants  of  suri'eya  without  pat- 
ents, or  even  without  warrants ;"  "  the  peo- 
ple were  never  assembled  but  at  muster." 

The  settlement  of  Maryland  was  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Virginia.  In  1631-32 
Captain  William  Clay  borne  est  ablished  small 
settlements  on  Kent  Island,  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  also  neat  the  mouth  of  the  Snsijne- 
lianna.  In  1634  a  colony  of  about  200  En- 
glish was  planted  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  main- 
land, under  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  the 
proprietary,  Lord  Baltimore.  Virginia  and 
Jlaryland  were  the  only  colonies  of  the 
Southern  group  which  were  planted  prior 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660.  At 
that  date  they  were  estimated  to  contain 
respectively  30,000  and  12,000  inhabitants. 

Passing  northeastward  to  New  England, 
we  find  the  first  settlement  made  in  1620  by 
a  body  of  about  100  English  at  Plymouth, 
within  the  present  limits  of  Massachusetts, 
constituting  what  was,  until  1692,  known  as 
the  "Plymouth  Colony."  Iii  1643  tliis  col- 
ony had  grown  to  contain  seven  town- 

lu  1628  a  colony  was  planted  at  Salem, 
on  Massachusetts  Bay;  in  1630  and  1633 
large  accessions  were  received ;  in  1631  the 
settlements  were  reported  as  extending 
thirty  miles  from  the  capital ;  1635  was  a 
year  of  rapid  extension ;  by  1636  popula- 
tion had  reached  the    Connecticut,   and 
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Spriugfleld  waa  settled.  There  were  now 
twenty  "  towns,"  and  the  colony  was  divided 
into  three  "regiments."  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1638  twenty  ships  arrived  with  2000 
persons.  The  colony  was  divided  into  four 
counties.  In  1640  it  was  at  its  highest  point 
of  prosperity  within  the  period  we  are  con- 
sidering. "The  number  of  emigrants  who 
had  arriTed  iu  New  England  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Long  Parliament  ia  esti- 
mated to  have  been  21,200;  198  shipa  had 
borne  them  across  the  Atlantic."'  Hil- 
dreth  adds:  "The  accessions  which  New 
England  henceforward  received  were  more 
than  conuterbalanced  by  perpetual  emigra- 

The  Puritans  in  England,  instead  of  flee- 
ing before  Acts  of  Conformity  were  now 
enga{,ed  in  refornung  church  ind  state  to 
suit  themselves 

In  16b0  there  were  three  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  River  within  the  jiinsdictKin 
of  Maaaachusetts 

For  the  first  sttflement  of  Now  Himp 
ahire  Mr  Bancroft  assigns  the  dit*  Ib'^ 
permiuent  plantations  being  then  establish 
ed  on  the  Piacatjujua  Dover  and  Ports 
mouth  are  anioi);  the  oldest  tiwns  in  New 
Englind  The  vroviuce  giew  at  first  very 
slowly 

Of  the  first  settlements  within  the  State 
of  Maine,  Bancroft  remarks  (i.  331) :  "  It  is 
not  possible,  perhaps,  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  when  the  mde  shelters  of  the  fish- 
ermen on  the  coast  began  to  be  tenanted  by 
permanent  inmates,  and  the  fishing  stages 
of  a  summer  to  be  transferred  into  regular 
establishments  of  trade,  The  first  settle- 
ment was  probably  made '  on  the  Maine,'  but 
a,  few  miles  from  Monhegan,  at  the  month 
of  the  Pemaquid."  The  probable  date  as- 
signed ia  1626. 

In  1636  Providence,  in  the  present  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  was  planted  by  Roger  Will- 
iams and  five  companions.  In  1638  the 
"Rhode  Island  Colony"  was  established  on 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes  by  William  Coddington 
and  eighteen  associates.  Sis  years  later 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  plantations 
were  united  in  self-government. 

In  1633  trading  posts  were  estalilislicd 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of 


Connecticnt,  both  by  Dutch  from  New  Neth- 
erlands (New  Yorli),  and  by  English  from 
Plymouth,  the  former  at  Hartford,  the  latter 
at  Windsor. 

During  1635  removals  took  place  from 
Massachusetts  toWethersfield  and  Windsor, 
and  in  1636  these  towns,  with  Hartford,  were 
occupied,  constituting  the  "Connecticut 
Colony."  Iu  1645  there  were  eight  taxable 
towns  within  the  colony. 

In  1633  a  settlement  was  made  at  New 
Haven,  which,  with  its  adjacent  towns,  con^ 
stituted  the  "  New  Haven  Colony,"  until  it 
was  united  with  the  Connecticut  Colony 
by  charter  of  Cliarles  II.  Tlie  consolidated 
colony  contained  nineteen  towns,  distrib- 
uted among  four  counties. 

■ft  e  have  thus  shown  the  beginnings 
east  of  the  Hudson  of  four  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  prior  to  1660.  At  1640 
thtse  contained  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, with  not  less  than  fifty  towns  or 
distinct  settlements ;  but  before  the  Ees- 
torition  a  consolidation  had  taken  place, 
which  reduce  I  the  separate  jurisdictions  to 

Of  the  centril  group  of  colonies  New  York 
WIS  first  settled.  The  Dutch  had  for  some 
VLars  maintained  trade  with  the  natives  at 
Minlattan  and  up  the  Hudson  River.  In 
1623-24  "New  Netherlands"  was  planted, 
and  a  permanent  settlement,  called  New 
Amsterdam,  was  made  at  Manhattan,  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  New  York  By 
1656  the  lla  hadb  nl  1  ut  nt  se 
eral  am  11  t  t  1*0  f  nd  th  Dut  h 
still  inp  easniswlladi  put  g  th 
title  to  W  t  n  C  n  t  ut  Th  p  pu 
lation  t  th  t  late  f  IS  w  ^  th  I  n  1 
which    n  1647  hardl     2000         3000 

even    i     !uln      tl  d         n  th     D  I 

aware  (H  Id  th  436)  h  d  n  t  1  t 
10,000,    f  wh  m  IjOO  1  i  in  N  w  Am 

sterdam 

One  p  rt  f  th  p  nt  St  t  f  N  w 
York,  h  w  h      a  h   t  ry  whi  I    lir    t 

ly  connects  its  settlement  both  with  &ew 
England  and  with  the  central  group  of 
colonies. 

Long  Island  was  first  settled  at  its  west- 
ern end,  under  tlie  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
fljid  a  number  of  towns  were  a  little  later 

1  Hildreth,  Uaited  States,  L  SOT. 
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planted  there  by  this  people.'  Tlie  eastern 
portion  of  the  island  was  settled  aljout  1640 
hy  Puritans  from  Lyon,  Massachusetts,  and 
from  the  Hew  Haven  Coloiiy,  and  these  set- 
tlements grew  rapidly  to  meet  those  advan- 
cing from  the  west.  The  island  was  parti- 
tioned by  the  treaty  of  1650  between  the 
Dntch  and  the  English,  a»d  so  remained,  un- 
til the  fall  of  the  Dutch  power  in  1664. 

In  1631  a  small  settlement  had  been  made 
by  tie  Dutch  near  Lowistown,  within  the 
preseut  State  of  Delaware,  but  the  young 
colony  was  entirely  cut  off  by  Indians  a 
year  later.  In  1638  a  company  of  Swedes 
and  Finns,  under  the  then  renowned  flag  of 
Sweden,  arrived  in  Delaware,  and  built  a 
fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  which  they 
called  Christiana.  The  Swedish  settlements 
soon  extended  northward  almost  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Philadelphia.  In  16515,  liowe^  er, 
tlie  fear  of  Swedish  arms  had  so  f^r  abated 
that  the  Dntch  fr^m  Manhattan  accomphsh- 
edtheanlijection  of  Delaware  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Holland. 

This  completes  the  tale  of  colonies  plant- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  States 
prior  to  the  Restoration.  Thus  at  1660  the 
only  English  colonies  were  those  f  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  MiryHnl  Pstim'itJMl 
to  contain  in  all  not  more  th-m  eighty  thon 
sand  inhabitants. 

1660-16- -I 

Within  a  few  years  from  the  Kistoration 
the  Dutch  colonists  of  New  Netherlands 
(New  York),  as  well  as  the  Dntch  Swedish 
and  Finnish  residents  of  Delaware  weie 
brought  under  English  diminion  and  tlie 
colonies  of  New  Jerscj  and  Cirolina  were 
pi  inted. 

Settlements  had  been  made  in  wliit  is 
now  New  Jersey  very  early  in  the  seven 
teenth  century  Dutch,  Swedes  and  Fmns 
English,  Dutch  again,  and  again  English 
had  successively  appeared  ind  disappeared 
in  the  oourse  of  the  earlr  contests  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soU.  Here  and  there 
says  Bancroft,'  "  in  the  counties  of  Glouces 


iiiftbaptlBt 


died 


;te  tbe  EngliBb-gpeakin^  inhabitants  of 
tbe  Dnlcb  part  oC  tbe  IslanA  that  an  Ihiglisb  eecretaty 
WB9  sppoiDt^d.— Hilclretb,  i.  41T 
s  Hist.  UaiUd  Slatts,  U.  S16. 


ter  and  Burlington  a  Swedish  farmer  may 
have  preserved  his  dwelling  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  river,  and  before  1664  perhaps 
three  families  were  established  about  Bur- 
lington ;  but  as  yet  West  Hew  Jersey  had 

not  a  hamlet.     In  East  Jersey a  trading 

station  seems  in  1619  to  have  been  occupied 
at  Bergen.  In  December,  1651,  August  Her- 
man purcltased  but  hardly  took  possession 
of  the  laud  that  stretched  from  Newark 
Boy  to  the  west  of  Elizabethtown ;  while 
in  January,  1658,  other  purchasers  obtained 
the  large  grant  called  Bergen,  where  the 
early  station  became  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. Before  the  end  of  1664  a  few  fam- 
ilies of  Quakers  appear  also  to  have  found 
a  refuge  south  of  Earitau  Bay." 

In  1G64  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey  be- 
gan under  conflicting  grants.  There  were 
soon  four  tonns — Elizabeth,  Newark,  Mid- 
dletown,  and  Shrewsbury.  In  1676  New 
Jersey  v,aB  dnided  as  East  and  West  New 
Jersey,  the  latter  being  purchased  by  tbe 
Quakers,  who  settled  Burlington  the  follow- 
ing year  In  1682  the  towns  of  East  Jersey 
were  supposed  to  have  700  families;  those 
of  West  Jersey  perhaps  as  many  persons. 

In  1663  Carolina  was  granted  to  eight 
proprietors ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Al- 
bemarle had  been  settled  already'  by  the 
(,ro  >tb  southward  of  the  Hanserooud  set- 
tkiaent  just  on  the  borders  of  the  Virginia 

Two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  grant, 
moreover,  it  would  appear  that  a  settlement 
had  been  effected  by  men  from  Hew  En- 
(,land  on  the  southern  bank  of  Cape  Fear 
Ei^cr  Whatever  remained  of  this  settle- 
ment was,  however,  absorbed  by  a  colony 
planted  near  the  same  spot  in  1665  by  the 
exertions  of  the  proprietary,  and  which  so 
pr  ispered  that  in  1666  it  embraced  800  per- 

In  1670  a  company,  brought  out  in  three 


Perbapa  a  few  vagrant  famUiea  were  planted 
witbin  Ihe  limits  of  Cargllna  before  the  Reatoratioii." 
-Bancroft,  t1.  I3i,  las. 

The  1  lalorian  Grabanie  chargHl  that  searce  any  his- 
tor  an  at  his  day  had  correctly  g^ven  the  facta  relating 
to  the  early  aettlement  of  Carolina.  "  Even  that  labo- 
rlons  and  generally  accnrale  miter,  JededLah  Morae, 
liaa  been  BO  far  misled  by  defective  materials  aato  as- 
Krt  ( Imerfcon  Qaieiteei^  that  the  &rst  permanent  eet- 
[lement  in  North  Carolina  was  formed  hy  certain  Ger- 
man lefngeee  in  1110."— Hiat  United  Staiee  ta  Sorth 
Amerwa,  iL  111,  n. 
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Htips,  settled  on  the  Ashley  Eiver,  at  "Old 
Charlestown." 

In  1671-72  Dutch  hoth  from  New  York 
and  from  Holland  arrived  at  the  Aahley 
Eiver  settlement.  Subsequently,  it  would 
appear,  to  both  these  dates— perhaps  1679 
or  leeo— the  colonists  generally  passed  over 
to  the  west  hank  of  Cooper  River,  and  set- 
tled on  Oyster  Point,  which  became  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

Id  1661  Peunsylvania  was  planted.  The 
growth  of  this  colony  was  rapid.  In  the 
first  tln*e  years  "fifty  sail"  arrived  with 
settlers. 

Thus,  prior  to  1688,  the  period  of  the  great 
Revolution  in  England,  we  see  Bettlemeuta 
made  within  the  territory  of  all  the  original 
thirteen  States  except  Georgia.  The  whole 
population  of  the  colonies  at  this  time  waa 
about  200,000,  "of  whon;,"  says  Bancroft,' 
"  Massaohusetts,  with  Plymonth  and  Maine, 
may  have  had  44,000 ;  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  with  Providence,  each  6000; 
Connecticut,  ftom  17,000  to  20,000 — that  is, 
all  New  England,  75,000  sonls;  New  York, 
not  less  than  20,000 ;  New  Jersey,  half  as 
many;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  perhaps 
r2,00U;  Maryland,  25,000 ;  Virginia,  50,000  or 
more;  and  the  two  Carolinas,  which  then 
inclnded  the  soil  of  Georgia,  probably  not 
less  than  8000  souls." 

1688-1754. 

In  1733  Georgia  was  settled  and  Savan- 
nah founded  by  Oglethorpe,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  In  1734  Au- 
gusta was  laid  out.  The  immigrants  of  this 
year  were  computed  at  six  hundred  In  laia 
a  colony  of  Highlanders  planted  Newlnver 
ness,  in  Darien.  In  1736  Oglethorpe  brought 
ont  three  hundred  emigrants. 

But  though  perhaps  the  most  auspicious 
ly  founded  of  all  the  colonies  except  Penn 
sylvania,  the  growth  of  Georgia  wis  not 
rapid,  and  more  than  twenty  years  after 
its  settlement  we  find  the  Board  of  Trade 
estimating  its  white  inhabitants  at  bat 
3000.' 

'  SisL  United  States,  il,  460. 

s  Qrahame  (Hiet  UniM  Slates,  ii.  403,  n  )  referring 
to  the  loanj  incoiiBiatcnt  elatcmente  of  the  popula 
tion  of  the  colonies  at  different  dates,  savs  Eien 
writers  bd  accnrat«  and  eagactone  as  Dwlght  and 
Holmes  have  been  led  to  underrate  the  earlj  popula- 
tion of  North  America  bj  reljhig  too  far  on  the  esti- 
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Meanwhile  we  find  the  other  twelve  col- 
onies growing  very  nneijiially,  both  as  we 
compare  one  colony  with  another  and  as  we 
compare  one  epoch  with  another.' 

In  Virginia  the  nnmber  of  "  tithables"  (i.  e., 
free  males  above  sixteen  years,  and  slaves 
above  that  age  of  both  sexes)  had  been  esti- 
mated in  1691  at  14,000 ;  in  1703  the  number 
was  computed  at  25,033 ;  in  1754  the  "  titU- 
ables"  had  increased  to  nearly  100,000. 

lu  the  Carolinas  the  growth  had  been  rap- 
id in  both  the  white  and  the  black  popula- 
tion. In  1700  5500  white  inhabitants  were 
counted.  In  1723  the  white  inhabitants  of 
that  part  alone  which  became  South  Caro- 
lina were  estimated  at  14,000 ;  the  slaves 
(negroes  and  a  few  Indians}  at  18,000.'  In 
1729  the  crown,  having  bonght  ont  the  pro- 
prietors, formed  Carolina  into  two  distinct 
royal  provinces.  North  and  South  Carolina. 
In  1730  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina  were 
estimated  at  S8,000.  This  sudden  increase 
in  the  estimate  of  their  number  may  have 
the   alarm 


males  which  the  provincial  governments  furnished  to 
the  Britisb  niiniatry/iB-  the  mcfrtaimnent  of  tke  num. 
li^sofinenviltomthey^Bere  to  be  required  to  supply  for 
the  purposes  of  ■natal  and  military  expediliom."  The 
reason  suggested  for  the  probable  disparagement  of 
the  earl;  papulation  of  the  colonies  has  not  a  litUs 

>  In  his  HietDTg  of  the  United  States,  voL  iv.  p.  1S8, 
111.  Bancroft  eipteeeer,  the  opinion  that "  he  who,  like 
H.  C  Carey,  in  bis  Prindplee  of  PoHttcal  Eeanamj/,  Part 
111.  p.  3S,  will  constnicC  retrospectively  general  tables 
from  the  role  of  increase  In  America  dnce  ITW,  will 
err  very  little."  The  writer  ranst  disaent  from  this 
opinion.  The  approximate  rcgnlarit;  of  increase  frotn 
ITOO  to  1960  was  doe  to  Ihe  fact  that  the  accession  by 
iinmisration  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total 
popnlation.  Thna,  Professor  Tucker  places  the  for- 
eign arrivals  at  SO.OOO  for  the  period  1100-1800, 10,009 
tor  1800-10, 114,000  tor  1810-20,  and  thia  with  an  ag- 
gregate popnlation  rising  meanwhile  from  four  to 
nine  and  a  halt  millions.  Moreover,  that  Immigration 
tended  more  and  more  to  nnitormity  as  between  Indi- 
vidual years.  In  the  period  before  the  BevoluClon, 
honevet,  to  which  Mr.  Bancroft  refera,  the  average 
annual  foreign  arrivals  nnqueati01)a))ly  bore  a  mnch 
higher  ratio  to  the  eilstlng  popnlation,  and  the  im- 
mlgrailnn  was  very  spasmodic  and  without  sj-stem. 
Thus  m  1760,  when  the  total  population  of  the  thlr- 
t«.ncnlonie9was,by  Mr.BancKiffe  esflmatfls,  a  mill- 
Ion  and  a  qnarter,  we  have  an  account  of  B31T  persons 
amvmg  in  that  single  year  In  the  ^ngle  colony  of 
Pennaylvaniai  and  in  1729,  when  the  total  popnlation 

riimpinthesame  colony.  Wheredisiurhlng  elements 
of  surh  magnitude  enter,  subject  lo  no  law  that  anyone 
can  presume  to  atate,  auch  cnmpntBlions  as  Mr.  Ban- 
croft suggests  become  roost  fallacious. 

>  Hewatt,i.  303,309. 
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aroused  by  a  plot  for  a  servile  insurrection.' 
In  1738  there  ivaa  auotlier  attempt  at  servile 
insnrrectiou,  and  the  negroea  were  now  esti- 
mated at  40,000."  Mr.  Bancroft  makes  the 
niunber  bnt  little  greater  in  1754.  Both  the 
Carolinas  meanwhile  received  lai^e  acces- 
sions of  Irish  and  of  French  Protestants 
from  Europe,  of  Pnritans  ftom  New  En- 
gland, and  of  Duteh  from  New  York,  so  that 
in  1754  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  two  col- 
onies were  estimated  at  twenty-two  times 
the  number  stated  for  1700. 

If  we  foUow  Mr.  Bancroft's  classification, 
and  place  Maryland  with  the  middle  colo- 
nies, we  find  this  group  in  1754  exceeding 
New  England  in  the  ratio  nearly  of  five  to 
fonr.  Of  the  middle  colonies,  Pennsylvania 
had,  in  the  sisty  years  since  its  settlement, 
become  by  far  the  most  populous. 

New  England,  during  the  period  we  are 
considering,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold. 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire 
had  now  considerable  populations ;  and  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  State,  though  not  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  immortal  "Thirteen," 
had  been  made,  in  1724,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Dimuner,  on  the  site  of  Brat- 
tleborou^h,  within  the  present  State  of  Ver 

It  is  mturil  that  on  the  verge  of  the 
Seven  liPirs'  'W  ar,  which  broke  the  power 
of  France  on  the  Amencin  continent,  the 
historian  should  pause  to  review  the  prog 
ress  of  settlement ;  and  accordingly  we  hud 
Mr.  Bancroft  summing  up  thus,  for  the  year 
1754,  the  population  of  the  several  colonies ; 

"  Of  persons  of  European  anceBtry  perhaps  60,009 
dwelt  ill  New  Hampahlre,  MT.OOO  in  Maesachusetla, 
86,000  in  Rhode  lalanfl,  and  183,000  In  Conneclicnt: 
la  New  England,  therefore,  435,000  eoulfl. 

"Of  the  middle  colonies,  New  York  may  have  had 
85,001);  New  Jersey,  73,000;  PennBylvania,  with  Dela- 
ware, 185,000 ;  Mutyland,  104,000 :  in  all  not  tar  from 
467,000. ...  To  Virginia  may  be  asalgncd  168,000  white 
Inhabitants ;  to  North  Carolina  scarcely  more  than 
70,000;  to  South  Carolina,  40,000;  to  Georgia  not  more 
than  6000 :  to  the  whole  conntry  eonth  of  Uie  Potomac, 
283,000.... 

"Of  persons  of  African  lineage  the  home  was  chief- 
ly  determined  by  climate.  New  Hampshire,  Meeea- 
chusettB,  and  Maine,  may  have  had  30O0  negroes ; 
Rhode  l^and,  4900;  Connecticut,  3600:  all  Nt 


Bland 
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ber;  PenneylTflDla,  with  Delaware,  11,000;  Maryland, 
44,000:  the  central  colonies  collectlvoly,  71,000.  In 
Vh^lnia  there  were  not  leee  than  110,000;  in  North 


These  estimates  yield  totils  of  lit  i 'TO 
whites  and  260,00U  negroes 


Pitt's  war  with  France  ensued.  In  17(13 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  by  treaty  relin- 
quished to  England  all  his  rights  to  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of 
thirty-one  degrees  north  bititnde.  Popula- 
tion had  gone  on  increasing  aU  the  time  in. 
spite  of  the  war,  but  the  triumphant  con- 
clusion was  instantly  followed  by  an  exten- 
sion of  settlement  in  every  direction.  The 
presence  of  the  French  military  posts  in  an 
unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic  through 
the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  had 
repressed  in  a  degiee  even  the  adveuturous 
courage  of  the  Enghsh-Americans.  When 
once  this  pressure  was  removed,  popula- 
tion bounded  forward  with  astonishing 
alacrity. 

On  the  extreme  Northeast,  in  Maine,  where 
settlement  had  been  retarded  by  six  succes- 
sive Indian  wars,  "old  claims  nndor  ancient 
grants  began  now  to  be  revived,  and  new 
grmts  to  be  solicited.'"  The  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Lincoln  were  erected  in 
the  year  following  the  peace.  Settlements 
stretched  unrestrained  aloug  the  coast  to- 
ward the  Penobscot,  and  population  soon 
became  almost  continuous,  even  to  Nova 
Scotia.  To  the  North,  the  New  Hampshire 
side  of  the  Upper  Connecticut  witnessed  a 
rapid  immigration;  while  the  other  bank, 
contested  then  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  became  the  scene  of  a  petty 
warfare  between  rival  patentees,  possession 
and  law  being  generally  invoked  against 
each  other.  Population  also  began  to  seek 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  to  force 
its  way  through  the  forests  to  the  lakes  of 
Central  New  York. 

To  the  South  again,  Geot^a  and  South 
Carolina  were  now  increasing  in  population 
and  extending  their  settlements  with  unex- 
ampled rapidity.      In  1752  the  population 
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of  Georgia  had  been  computed  at  9000.  In. 
1775  it  was  estimated  to  be  75,000.  About 
tbe  latt«r  date  tbe  colony  was  divided  into 
eigbt  countiea — four  along  the  coast  and 
four  np  the  Savannah  River. 

But  it  was  to  the  West,  between  the  par- 
allels which  embraced  the  colonies  of  NorUi 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  upon  lauds  in- 
cluded within  their  charters,  that  the  great- 
est movement  in  this  period  took  place. 
NotwitlMtanding  the  exclusively  agrieul- 
tnral  character  of  the  industry  of  these 
colonies,  inviting  a  wide  extension  of  pop- 
ulation, the  Blue  Ridge  had  been,  so  late  as 
1731,  the  western  boundary  of  settlement. 
From  that  time  forward,  however,  settlers 
gradually  penetrated  the  mountains  north 
of  the  James  Eiver,  and  found  homes  in  the 
vaUeya  beyond,  until  in  1751-52  the  further- 
most wave  of  population  had  reached  the 
base  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  here  for  a  time 
was  stayed.  But  the  Virginians  and  North 
Carolinians  of  that  day  knew  better  what 
lav  beyond  that  mountain  barrier  than  did 
the  Br  t  sh  Boir  1  of  Trade  whon  they  sent 
Capta  n  John  b  th  ap  the  Chiekahominy 
to  discover  the  Pa  iic  Ocean.  By  the  ex- 
plorat  ona  of  Colonel  Wood  in  1654-64  sev- 
eril  of  the  1  ranches  of  the  Ohio  River  had 
lieen  wade  Icnown  though  for  flfty  years 
t  still  ema  ued  the  general  belief  that  the 
Allegi  an  ea  them  el  es  were  impassable. 
In  1  14  however  L  eutenant-Govemor 
Spottiswoode,  of  Virginia,  led  in  person, 
"with  great  parade  and  solemnitj,"  au  ex- 
pedition for  the  discovery  of  a  passes 
aeross  the  mountains,  which  was  crowned 
with  such  complete  suctess  that  Spottis- 
woode  was  hailed  bj  the  Virginians  with 
acdamatioua  "  of  grateful  and,  mdeed,  hy- 
perbolical praise,  which  exalted  him  to  an 
approach  to  the  glory  of  Hannibal.'" 

The  statesmen  of  Virginia  early  saw  that 
the  long  French  line  might  be  thrust  through 
with  fatal  effect  if  settlementa  properly  cov- 
ered with  military  force  were  pushed  across 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  attempt  of  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  to  seize  the  junction  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  in  1754  which 
brought  on  the  war  which  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Yet  even  after  the  peace  of  1763,  which 

'  Orahaiae,  Hi.  «». 


gave  all  this  country  into  the  undisputed 
possession  of  England,  subject  only  to  Indi- 
an claims  (and  curiously  enough,  and  in 
this  connection  importantly  enough,  it  hap- 
pened that  no  Indian  tribe  at  any  time  had 
title  to  the  territory  immediately  west  of 
Vii^nia,  which  subsequently  became  the 
State  of  Kentucky),  the  home  government 
persistently  discouraged  emigration  to  the 
West ;  and  by  proclamation  of  October  7, 
1763,  "  it  was  ordered  that,  except  in  Qnebeo 
and  West  Florida,  no  public  lands  should  be 
taken  up  begmid  tke  heads  of  the  rieera  vtMcli 
fiow  into  tJie  Atlantic."  Thus  the  Alleghanies 
were  set  as  the  boundary  of  American  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  were  to  be  locked  against  the 
jutrusion  of  the  pioneer. 

But  little  did  the  pioneer  reck  of  procla- 
mations. His  axe  and  rifle  were  his  patent, 
and,  looking  down  on  the  richest  soil  of  the 
world,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  long  hindered 
by  minutes  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Hardly  was  the  proclamation  issued  when 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  were  occu- 
pied by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  In  1766  James  Robert- 
son planted  his  North  Carolina  colony  on 
the  Watauga,  in  the  present  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  soon  the  Clinch  and  Holston  valleys 
experienced  the  influx  of  emigrants  from 
aeioss  the  moimtuins. 

In  1769  began  the  romantic  exploits  of 
Daniel  Boone  upon  the  "dark  and  bloody 
ground"  later  to  be  known  as  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  Boonesbocough,  Harrodsbni^, 
and  Lexington  apjieartohave  been  founded 
by  1776.  In  1788  the  settlement  of  Ohio 
was  begun  by  the  establishment  of  Marietta 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Muskingum.  In  two 
years  20,000  pcrsous  were  reported  to  have 
passed  the  Muskingum  on  their  westward 

The  surrender  by  France  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  had  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  England  in  1763  not  a  few 
settlements  whose  age,  while  it  can  not  al- 
ways be  precisely  aacertained,  gnes  them 
still  most  respectable  stauibng  among  the 
present  towns  of  the  United  totates. 

There  was  Detroit,  in  the  present  State 
of  Michigan,  reported,  though  erroneously, 

>  HolmeE's  ADDa]B,ii.3TD. 
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to  contain  in  its  immetliate  vicinity  as  many 
as  2500  Europea  to         m 

very  year  of  th        IT  h         m 

of  the  famous "  ir  P       at 

The  non-Ind         popiU  h 

present  State  o    II  m     t* 

Mr.  Bancroft,  n      m  3o8  pe  sons 

of  whom  more  t        300      re 

Indiana   had  m  in 

cennes,  of  near  g  D  tr 

■with  400  to  500 

To  tlie  loyalt  pe  p 

ferred  by  the  f  S  ft  ra 

bears  the  following  testimony  . 

and  the  other  Frencli  settlements  of  that  qnartet  sur- 
rendered to  the  aiDiEi  of  that  Stute  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  I  have  bad  b  particular  kuowIcdRe  of  their  char- 
acter  I  have  ever  con^dered  thsm  ae  eoher,  hoaest, 

and  orderly  citizens,  auhnils^ye  to  the  laws,  and  faith- 
tal  to  the  naUon  of  which  they  are  a  part."— lb  William 
M-Intoah,  Jainmrg  SO,  1803. 

Nor  was  the  settlement  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory  Tinjited  to  the  northern  por- 
tions. President  Stiles  preserves  acconnt 
of  extensive  migratiooa  in  1773  to  reinforce 
the  existing  settlements  on  the  Mississippi 
at  and  abont  Natchez. 

But  while  population  was  thus  spreading 
over  the  vast  territory  opened  up  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  the  older  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  the  South,'  were  also  growing  rap- 
idly, and  even  the  war  did  not  suffice  to 
check  the  progress  of  population  in  com- 
munities where  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  fertile  lands  was  yet  taken  up,  and  where 
every  added  man  was  added  strength  to  the 
State.' 

"  From  many  returns  and  computations," 


'  Mr.  Hllilreth  calls  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing 1TS3  "  the  golden  age  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Carolina." 

■  Onr  fathers  very  oarly  set  themselves  to  figuring 
ODt  their  cooitnE  greauiefs  through  this  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  works  of  Franklin  und  Jefferson 
ahonnd  In  allnsions  to  the  growth  of  the  past  and  pre- 
dictions of  corresponding  growth  in  the  fature.  Mr, 
Jefferson  especially  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  posslbll- 
llles  of  increase.  "  A  dnpllcation  In  little  more  thsr 
twenty-two  years,"  he  writes  in  hie  flrst  annnal  mos- 
eage  as  President  after  the  second  census.  "In  fifty 
years  more  the  United  States  alone,'^  he  writes  to 
Hnmboldt  In  1815,  "  will  contain  fifty  mlllioni  of  In- 
hahitants."  In  ISlt!  he  states  It  to  Mr,  Maury  as  forty 
millions  in  forty  years,  and  in  sixty  years  eighty  mill- 
ions. The  time  is  already  np,  but  the  eighty  millions 
are  not  foilh.c(>ming.  The  trnth  is  that  no  expecta- 
tion is  so  unreasonable  respecting  a  geometrical  ratio 
of  incresBe  as  tbat  it  will  conttnoe. 


says  Mr  Bancroft   "I  dedui'e  the  annexed 


much  can  be  said  in  favur  of  this  estimate 
for  the  period  1770-80  1770-73  witnessed 
a  rapid  and  continuous  immigration,  espe- 
cially from  Ireland  and  Germany,  which 
provided  a  great  resource  dunug  the  long- 
continued  drain  which  foUott  ed  m  the  years 
of  war.  In  1773  especially  we  have  accounts 
of  wholesale  immigration  from  Ireland  into 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  Carolinas.' 
yhe  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
uniou  of  the  colonies,  which,  in  1776,  declared 
themselves  States,  required  that  the  popu- 
lation of  each  should  be  at  least  approxi- 
mately ascertained  for  the  apportionmeut 
of  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  war.  The  num- 
bers, as  then  settled, "  exclusive  of  slaves  at 
the  South,"  Pitkin  gives  as  follows ; 
New  HarapshI 

Maryland 174,000 

vliginta 80»,00Q 

North  Carolina..  ISl.OOQ 
South  Carolina  . .  9S.000 
Georgia 27,009 


Pennsjiv-a 


.  M1,00( 


Tlie  slaves  being  then  estimated  at  500,000 
(ihid.),  the  t-otal  estimated  population  at  this 
time  was  3,750,000.  In  the  Convention  of 
17S7,  which  framed  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  became  necessary  to 
use  the  estimated  population  of  each  State 
for  another  purpose,  namely,  that  of  deter- 
mining provisionally  its  representation  in 
Congress  pending  an  actual  enumeration. 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  Biatory  of  tlie  Conelilufioti' 


'  Holmes's  Annals,  ii.  ISS. 

a  New  Hampshire  complained  that  her  nnmber  ivaa 
too  high,  and  in  ItBS  caused  an  actual  enumeration  to 
be  made,  by  which  It  appeared  that  the  number  of  her 
inbabltanls  was  only  93,000.  Congress,  however,  re- 
fused to  alter  her  proportion  of  taxes  on  that  account. 
— Piiiin's  SlatietiM. 

'  A  statement  differing  from  this  slightly  In  respect 
to  several  oE  the  States,  and  decidedly  In  respect  to 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  168, 169),  gives  tlie  following  table 
aathat  'nsedbj  the  Federal  Coii^i'iitHm 


MflTjIantl   Includtbs  Uiree  ttnlia  of  80  OOO 

negroes  818,000 
Virginia,'  lucluduig  tbree-Oftlis  oi  £80  000 

negroea  4S0  000 
North  Corolltia  >  luclndlng  three  flflliH  of 

m  000  iiegrooB  eOO  000 
South   Carolina    mcludlng   three  flfths  of 

80  000  netrrooB  ISO  000 
Georgia  hicluduig  three  Iflha  of  eo  000  ue- 

grnes 90,000 

3,S73;oo6 

Add  for  negroes  omitted 2OS,0O0 

Tolal  estimated  popiilntlan 2,151,000 

Osorgia  and  New  HanipBhire,  is  given  In  KlUott'a  itt- 
batet  (1. 104),  aa  tonnd  among  Ihe  papers  of  Mr.  Briarly, 
a,  delegate  to  that  convention. 

'  MassochuBetts,  it  will  be  remembered,  then  coni- 
priaed  the  terrltoiy  which  in  1320  became  the  State 
of  Mahifl ;  New  Toili  that  which  In  lisl  became  the 


1790-1870. 

The  first  eensiis  of  tho  United  States 
n  aa  taken  m  1790  fourteen  years  after  the 
Dctlaratiou  of  tlie  Independence  of  tlie 
States,  and  determined  flie  population  to 
be  3,172  006  -n  bites,  md  757,208  blacks. 

Prettv  mm  h  as  i  matter  of  coarse,  great 
diBappomtincnt  i\aa  felt  at  tlio  reanlt,  aud 
dissatisfaLtion  at  tbe  uietbods  of  cinimera- 
tion  ivaa  loudly  txpichscd,  Sir.  JeffcrBon, 
then  Secietar\  of  Stiti,  in  sending  copies 
of  tbe  publisbtd  tables  to  our  represeuta- 
tives  at  foreign  courts  waa  careful  to  im- 
preas  it  on  tho  miiids  of  bia  correspoudeiits 
that  tbe  retnriia  fell  far  abort  of  the  truth, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  supply  the  omis- 
sions which  he  assumed  by  entries  "in  red 
ink"  (aee  letters  to  William  Carmiebael,  An- 
guat  24, 1791,  and  to  William  Short,  August 

Stflto  of  Vermont ;  Virginia  that  which  in  ITM  became 
the  State  of  Kentuclcy :  North  Carolina  that  which  In 
1796  became  the  Stale  of  Tenneaeee. 
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99,  1791).  The  results  oi  latJT 
however,  substantially  establish  the  accu- 
racy of  the  first  enumeration,  and  show  that 
(he  dissatisfaction  was  due  to  overstrained 
anticipations.  The  foUowmg  table  (antici- 
pating the  formation  of  State  govern  meiita 
in  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentuclty,  and  Tennes- 
see) exhibits  the  result  by  States : 


NewHampahtre.. 


,    Bft,»0 


Rhode  lataod.... 
Coniiec^cilt . . . . , 

Haw  York 

New  J. 


Marrlaad 

Virglnls    , 

KorttiCarollaB.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 82.543 

Kentucky 73,577 

Tenaeasee S6,fffll 


FenneylvaDia t&i,ffl3 

The  second  map  ivliieh  we  present  exhib- 
its the  areas  actually  covered  by  a  popu- 
lation of  two  inhabitants  or  more  to  the 
square  mile  at  each  alternate  decennial  cen- 
sus. The  deepest  shading  (No.5)  indicates 
tlie  settlements  of  1790.  The  aggregate 
area  covered  by  population  at  that  time 
was  239,935  square  miles,  which,'  with  the 
population  then  returned,  would  yield  an 
average  of  16.4  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  This  inhabited  area  stretched  &om 
the  thirty-flrst  degree  north  latitude  in  the 
south  of  Georgia  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
north  latitude  in  Maine,  whDe  its  extent  in- 
land was  comparatively  insignificant.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles 
on  each  parallel  of  latitude  occupied  by 
population  at  eaeh  alternate  decennial  cen- 
sus measuring  from  the  Atlantic  coa'it  west- 
w    d        h       Wthm  n 


"r 

30 

4S 

B3 

es4 

^ 

BS 

2. 

03 

»3 

U6 

u 

W 

66 

» 

95 
«5 

T      P    gr  N  W  rooi 

stticlfl  without  the  ofEectatlon  of  an  acbnowledgmeat 


Examining  the  figures  for  1790,  we  find 
the  average  settlement  inland,  along  the  fif- 
teen degrees  of  latitude  on  which  there  was 
then  population,  to  be  but  255  miles,  while 
if  we  exclude  the  forty-fifth  and  tbe  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  degrees,  which  were 
most  scantily  populated,  we  shall  still  have 
an  extent  inland  of  but  313  miles,  one-half 
at  least  of  which,  the  writer  is  disposed  to 
believe,  had  been  covered  with  population' 
since  1763. 

Wo  have  said  little  of  charters  and  con- 
stitutions, and  have  sought  to  carry  forward 
oiw  account  of  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  American  colonies  without  much  regard 
to  the  greater  or  the  smaller  politics  of  the 
time.  But  one  effect,  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, due  to  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
population  Just  noted,  fairly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  that,  by  rea- 
son of  the  location  of  settlements  coastwise, 
the  tendency  toward  a  union  of  the  colonies 
under  a  common  govemment  had,  from  the 
first,  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  imagine  the  colonies  to 
have  been  originally  planted  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Bed, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  we  cannot  but 
he  struck  with  the  reason,  and  almost  the 
imperative  necessity,  for  an  early  union, 
which  would  have  been  found  in  their  geo- 
gi'aphical  relariona  alone.  EspeciaUy  as  wo 
recall  how  quickly  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  becime  i  vital  issue  with  the 
firs       w   h  d.  oneers  who  pushed 

h    All     h  fter  the  peace  of 

63  mak  h  h  m  s  in  the  valley  of 
h    Ohi     h  n  V  ever  after,  until 

h    fl  al    d  u  tm  n         the  question,  that 
n  w         n    roil         y  contests  arising 
di  p      d  n  ind  how  ready  these 

s.     h  fectt      f  Virginia,  and  of 
C       m         re      p  o  be  to  fling  away 

h       a     gi  before  submitting  to 

ab  nb     d       nfined,  bound  in," 

b      h    ^      p  h      sovereignty  upon 

h         n        u  he  sea,  it  becomes 

y  p  ss  b  eve  that  the  thir- 

h  h  been  planted  in  any 
d  w  hm  h  gr  Mississippi  system, 
u  d         n  und       h        mpering  and  con- 


gre 


I  allow  of  il 
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trolling  supervision  of  the  crown,  have  re- 
mained for  HO  mucli  as  one  human  genera- 
tion at  peace  iviti  each  other  withont  some 
commoa  form  of  government  representing 
tlieir  own  free  and  perennial  consent.  War 
must,  in  spite  of  all  the  restrainiug  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  have  furnished  the  only 
relief  for  the  stifling  sensations  of  the  inte- 
rior colonies,  or  else,  as  with  English  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  would  have  been 
more  liiely,  some  form  of  union  for  general 
purposes  would  at  an  early  date  have  been 
resorted  to. 

But  the  colonies  were  not  planted  upon 
tlieMississippiiWhioh  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  discovery  of  the  main- 
land  remained,  we  can  not  say  unknown,  but 
avoided  by  immigration,  its  difScalt  ap 
preaches  and  its  tedious  navigat  on  below 
the  Isle  of  Orleans  giving  it  the  vm\  rom  b 
ing  name  of  "Malbonchia."  It  was  a  the 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  that  onies 
were  planted  in  the  seventeenth  ent  try 
Now  the  Atlantic  slope  is  made  up  of  atoriis 
of  distinot  river  basins,  within  each  of  which 
colonies  might  have  been  planted  in  practi- 
cal independence  of  each  other.  As  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  malignant  force  of  circum- 
stances' and  the  more  effectual  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  home  government  com- 
bined to  involTe  the  colonies  in  many  dis- 
putes; yet  still  it  remained  true  that  each 
colony  had  its  o'wn  coast-line  and  harbors 
and  its  own  water-coui'ses,  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  maintain  its  communication  with 
the  outer  world  without  the  leave  of  any 
other  colony.  Massachusetts  and  Connect- 
icut did,  indeed,  quarrel  for  a  while  (1647- 
50)  over  the  dues  levied  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut  Biver  (Saybrook)  on  goods 
destined  for  Springfield,  and  retaliatory 
measureB  were  for  a  short  time  resorted  to. 
New  York,  Connecticnt,  and  New  Jersey 
might  quarrel,  as,  indeed,  they  have,  in  a 
feeble  way,  even  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,^  over  the  navigation  of  the 

■  Snch  OS  the  cnttJDg  ioto  two  of  the  MBsaachaBetts 
aod  CoouecUcut  gmuts  by  the  Dutch  occnpstlau  ot 
New  York. 

'  Over  the  matter  of  the  exclndve  right  of  certain 
pitentecs  of  New  Totk  to  navigate  tho  wBtflrs  of  New 
York  ^rith  vesaelB  propelled  by  steam.  Mr.  Webster 
Funimed  np  the  rttHatfon  as  It  eileted  In  18!4  ae  fol- 
lows; "The  North  Eiver  abut  np  by  a  monopoly 
from  New  York ;  the  Souad  interdicted  b;  a  pooal  Ihw 


waters  of  New  York  Bay.  Virginia  and 
Maryland  had  canse  of  dispute,  traditions 
of  which  survive  even  to  our  day,  iii  the 
petty  war  of  oyster-men  over  their  conflict- 
ing rights  upon  the  Chesapeake,  Potomac, 
and  Pocomoke ;  and  several  of  the  colonies 
had  reason  to  complain  that  their  neighbors 
took  advantage  of  superior  power  and  bet- 
ter geographical  location  to  tax  their  prod- 
ucts.' But  in  none  of  these,  or  other  in- 
stances that  might  be  cited,  were  the  actu- 
al or  possible  injuries  of  a  vital  character, 
tending  to  destroy  the  esistenoe,' or  even  in 
an  appreciable  degree  to  impair  the  growth, 
of  the  colonies  suffering  them. 

It  is  in  this  attitude  of  natural  independ- 
ence that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  hat  no  i  opular  sent  meut  in  favor  of 
an  Amencm  n'it  onahty  appeared  in  the 
e  rl  d  ys  of  our  colon  al  h  t  ry.  Even 
the  e  er  Ireid  1  hostil  t  ot  he  French 
ani  he  r  Ind  in  alhes  was  nsafflcient  to 
furn  1  an  eto  non  \  r^nianswere 
content  to  be  Virginians,  Carobiiiaus  to  be 
Carolinians,  New  Yorkers  to  be  New  York- 
ers. None  seemed  to  aspire  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. The  partial  confederation  of  New  En- 
gland in  1643,  an  occasional  joint  expedi- 
tion or  contribution,'  and  the  abortive  con- 
vention at  Albany  in  1754  were  all  that  came 
of  the  common  needs  and  common  dangers 
of  the  colonies,  until  the  one  overwhelming 
necessity  of  a  common  resistance  to  the 
wrongs  of  tho  mother  country,  which  should 
have  been  the  common  protector,  assembled 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1774. 

THE   EXTENSION  OF  SBTTLEMEXT  SINCE  1790. 

Group  No.  4  on  the  map  already  r 


'  Virginia  had  taxed  the  tobacco  of  North  Carolhia; 
Pennsylvouifl  had  taxed  the  products  of  Uarjland,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  of  Delaware.— Curtis,  Hisl.  Coaet.,  i. 

sen. 

'  Delaware  mould  seem  to  afford  an  inatance  in  con- 
tradiction of  this  remart.  But  Delaware  orif;inaliy 
formed  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  lieing  knoi7ii  as  "  Iho 
lower  countioa  on  the  Delaware."  From  1703  It  en- 
joyed a  separate  Lc^slatnre ;  but  it  coiilinned  to  have 

gener^ly  snfBced  to  prevent  that  anlsgonisia  of  <n- 

geogtaphical  relations  of  the  two  colonies. 

contrihnteil  to  the  defense  ol  New  York  in  1896,— 
Bancroft,  IIL  Si. 
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to  exliibits  the  settlements  of  1810 ;  group 
No.  3,  those  of  1330 ;  group  No.  9,  those  of 
IKO;  and  group  No,  1,  those  of  1870.  The 
following  table  shows  the  areas  which  are 
thus  represented  on  the  map,  reduced  to 
figures,  in  square  miles.  For  1850  and  1870 
we  have,  however,  for  conveuieuce  of  com- 
parison, adiled  the  settled  areas  ■west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  which  are  not  on  the  map. 


^-  I^^.U™,!' 

r,p.u.i™. 

^srsi 

mo 

40T,9M 

es2,m 

63,06S.8n 

This  table  excludes  the  nearly  eighteen 
hnndred  thousand  square  miles  of  temtory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  (without 
reckoning  the  area  of  Alaska),  which  ha\e 
either  no  population  at  all,  or  else  ar«  so 
sparsely  populated  that  the  settlements  can 
not  be  exhibited  on  the  scale  taken  for  out 
map.  The  following  table  shows  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  ■within  which  the 
solid  Tiody  of  settlement  ■was  at  each  period 
comprised,  the  plan  of  constructing  it  being 
to  exclude  aD  patches  of  settlement,  or  even 
considerable  tracts,  ■vrhich  were  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  vacant  spaces,  lea'v- 
ing  thus  only  the  solid  mass  of  continuous 
Bettleuient  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  west- 
■ward  to  the  frontier  for  the  time  being. 


v™,. 
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The  p  I  ulat  n  of  1*J0  n  ts  very  lar^tly 
rural  Of  the  226  06j  squaie  miles  whuh 
were  covered  with  population  1(16782  had 
betiveen  2  and  18  luhibitants  to  the  sqa^re 
mile  59982  had  between  18  in  I  45  ind 
but  13  871  had  over  45 

Of  cities  of8000ormoreinhal  itinta  there 
■were  at  this  date  but  iix  Phil  i  lelphii  with 
a  population  of  4' ^90  New  lork  with 
33131  Boston  iiith  18  038  Chailestcn 
with  16  3)9  Biltimore  with  13  503  &alem 
with  (in  round  numbers)  8000 

Of  the  siv  titles  named  only  three  had 
been  the  hrst  chosen  seats  <  f  population 
Salem  had  been  settled  m  lb98  in  pretei 


ence  to  Boston;  Calvert's  company  sought 
St.Mary's,  and  not  Baltimore;  "Old  Charles- 
town"  had  to  be  abandoned  to  found  modem 
Charleston. 

Of  the  six,  Philadelphia,  though  founded 
nearly  sixty  yeais  after  New  York,  early  took 
the  lead,  remaining  the  chief  city  autil  near- 
ly 1810.  As  early  as  1696  it  is  described  as 
containing  1000  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  and 
doubtless  all  then  as  decorous  In  aspect,  and 
appearing  as  iucapable  of  being  out  of  the 
■way,  as  their  successors  at  the  present  time. 
At  1750  the  population  of  the  city  is  put  at 
13,000' 

Kew  York,  which  had  grown  out  of  a  few 
tradiug  huts  ou  Manhattan  Island,  had  come 
in  1677  to  be  a  smart  village  of  350  houses, 
With  perhaps  3000  inhabitants  In  1C96  the 
number  of  houses  had  increased  to  94  In 
1759  there  \.-ere  2000  houses  with  perhaps 
19,000  inhabitants.  By  the  colonial  eusus 
of  1773  the  population  wis  detcimiued  to 
be  21,363. 

Boston  had  a  rapid  growth  ^t  fir^t  which 
was  checked  by  the  almost  entire  cessation 
of  immigration  about  le^O  In  1^00  1000 
houses  are  reported;  in  1765  the  number 
had  increased  only  to  1G76,  the  numbci  ol 
inhahitants  being  15,530. 

Baltimore  had  not  been  laid  out  until 
1729.  It  was  incorporateil  1745,  It  re- 
mained, says  Hildreth,  but  a  petty  village 
for  twenty  years  afterward  <ii.  414), 

Of  cities  now  noted  Providence,  Portland, 
Albanj  and  Bichmonil  were  then  smart 
towns  Newport  though  past  its  greatest 
pru«p  ritv  was  still  a  considerable  place. 
Norf  flk  was  coming  to  be  known  for  its  ex- 
poit  trade  ba\anuah  was  as  yet  of  little 
account  It  was  described  in  1754  as  con- 
taining about  loO  houses,  aU  wooden  ones, 
very  small  and  mostly  old.'"  The  bcgin- 
mngs  ot  Detroit  haie  already  been  spoken 
of  Mobile  Now  Oileins,  and  St.  Louis 
were  as  jet  foreign  territory.  Mobile  ■was 
little  m  re  than  t  Spanish  garrison.  The 
site  of  New  Oileana  a  pestilential  swamp, 
had  been  cleared  lu  1~I8  by  the  Mississip- 
pi Ci  mpany  under  the  reign  of  Law"  in 
France  In  1769  after  the  transfer  of  Lou- 
ismni  to  Spam  New  Orleans  was  found  to 
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contain  1801  whites,  99  free  colored,  60  iloin- 
ioiliated  Indians,  1225  slaves.'  St.  Louis 
had  been  founded  in  1764  as  the  emporium 
for  the  fur  trade  of  the  JVIissouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys.  President  Jefferson,  writ- 
ing of  it  to  Colonel  (afterward  President) 
Monroe,  May  4,  1806,  says, "  St,  Louis,  where 
there  is  good  society,  both  French  and  Amer- 
ican, a  healthy  climate,  and  the  finest  field 
in  the  United  States  for  acquiring  prop- 
erty." 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  sis  cities 
at  1790  was  131,472,  being  3.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  country.  There 
are  now  twenty-nine  cities  which  have  a 
larger  population  than  the  largest  at  1790; 
236  cities  and  towns  as  large  as  Salem  then 
was;  the  aggregate  city  population  of  to- 
day is  8,071,675,  heiug  20.9  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  city  sj-stem  from  1790  to  1870 : 


THE  CENTRE   OF  POPULATION. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  average  extent 
inland  of  population  at  1790  was  313  miles, 
if  we  exclude  the  three  parallels  then  most 
scantily  populated.  If  the  density  of  popu- 
lation  over  the  settled  area  had  been  every 
where  uniform,  the  centre  of  population' 
would  have  been  easily  foujid.  But,  in  fact, 
so  irregular  was  the  settlement  of  the  At^ 
lantic  slope,  bo  far  as  it  was  occupied  at  all, 
that  very  elaborate  calculations  require  to 
be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  even  approxi- 
mately the  point  at  which  the  population 
would,  so  to  speak,  have  balavLed.  Entering, 
into  these  calculations,  we  find  the  densei 
settlements  immediately  on  the  coast,  and 
especially  the  sea-port  cities,  drawing  the 
centre  of  popnlation  far  to  the  east  of  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  then  populated 
tract,  and  fixing  it  about  twenty-three  miles 
east  of  Baltimore.  Since  that  date  the  cen- 
tre of  population  has  moved  a  total  distance 
of  399  miles,  being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an 
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The  next  table  eshibita  the  iggie^ate 
citT  population  at  eath  ipecified  date  in 
compaiison  with  the  total  population  of  the 
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avenge  of  htt\  niiies  e\ery  ten  years.  The 
liUowiug  table  elhibits  the  position,  by 
latitude  tnd  longitude  ot  the  centre  of  pop- 
nlation It  the  beginning  of  each  decennial 
period  with  its  location  approximately  by 
reference  to  important  towns,  and  indicates 
the  nnmber  of  miles  nhich  Imd  been  trav- 
ersed in  the  westward  movement  of  the 
preceding  decade 
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Total.  .M     " 

Speaking  Toundly,  it  may  be  said  that  at 
1790  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  was  in 
cities ;  at  1810,  one-twentieth ;  at  1830,  one- 
sixteenth;  at  18G0, one-eighth;  at  1870, one- 
fifth  and  more. 

'  Bancroft,  vi.  296. 


I  By  the  pliraee  "  centre  of  popnlation"  ie  common- 
f  intended  ttie  point  at  wbicti  eqnllibrlum  would  bi' 
aached  wore  the  connlrj  taken  aa  a  plane  enrfaio,  it- 
df  withont  weight,  bnt  capable  of  eDStainJng  weigbt, 
nd  loaded  Willi  Its  inhabitants, 


>e  Indivlduale  l>ei 


A  the  period  under  cc 

ing  pressure  on  the  pivo 
difltance  therefrom. 
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The  tromondous  leap  ftom  1650  to  1B60, 
eighty-one  miles,  is  due  to  tbe  sudden  trans- 
("er  of  a  considerable  body  of  population 
from  tlie  Atlantic  to  tbe  Pacific  coast,  con- 
sequent on  the  gold  discoveries,  twelve  in- 
dividuals in  San  Francisco  eserting  as 
mncli  pressure  at  the  pivotal  point,  say,  the 
crossing  of  the  83d  meridian  and  the  39th 
parallel,  as  forty  Individuals  in  Boston. 

The  third  map  exhibits  to  the  eye  the 
movement  of  population  which  is  stated  in 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table. 


The  arithmetical  process  of  the  national 
growth  has  been  so  fully  set  forth  by  a 
score  of  writers  ou  population  that  we  shaU 
give  but  little  space  to  its  exposition  here. 
The  table  following  exhibits  the  ratio  of 
increase,  by  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  year 
periods,  from  1700  to  1870 : 
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a  gen- 


eralization of  the  process  of  our  national 
growth  geographically  that  we  can  not  do 
better  than  quote  it,  premising  that  the  de- 
scription has  reference  to  a  series  of  maps 
like  No.  5  of  the  present  series  (following), 
one  for  each  census  of  the  United  States, 
showing  the  location  and  density  of  popu- 
lation at  each  date  by  shades  of  the  same 
color.     The  writer  says : 

"The  featnre  which  thte  eerles  of  plates  brings  to 
ylem  most  strikingly  is  the  oonalaQl  tendency  lo  the 
focmotion  bejord  the  geDeral  frontier  line  o£  detaclicd 
patches  Df  color  In  localities  favorable  to  population 
at  Brst  of  InBlgniBcant  ■proportions,  but  lni.teasliig 
fluring  each  decade;  the  subsequent  projeclion  of 

develop  sympathetically  in  tbe  direction  of  these  out 
lying  maeeee;  the  formation  of  a  broad  connecting 
band ;  and  finally  tbe  complete  absorpUon  of  the  out- 
lying groups  by  the  advancing  main  body,  which  la 
the  mean  time  has  been  deepening  in  tint  eimultane- 
nuely  with  the  eiteneion  of  its  area.    Tbe  foregoing 


of  growth  of  01 


action,  s 
■  population,  and  Its  operation 


can  be  distinctly  discerned  to-day  in  the  feelers  can- 

the  MiPBonri,  the  Platte,  ami  the  Arkansas  rivers  to- 
ward the  Kocky  Monntain  settlemeuts  In  Colorado 

The  process  may  perhaps  lie  illustrated  by 
supposing  an  overflow  from  one  of  the  banks 
of  a  lake  of  a  definite  volume  of  water,  the 
overflow  then  to  cease.  The  ground  beyond 
the  bank  may  seem  to  be  level,  but  the  wa- 
ter quickly  discovers  a  slight  depression 
through  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  flows 
out  along  this  as  a  cbauuel  until,  sooner  or 
later,  it  finds  a  shallow  basin,  into  which  it 
drains,  leaving  perhaps  here  and  there  a 
small  pool  along  its  former  cliaanel. 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  second  overflow  to 
take  place :  the  water  pours  as  before  into 
the  interior  basin,  but  that  basin  aow  be- 
gins to  lose  its  original  shape.  By  little 
and  little,  broad  shallow  tracts  upon  one 
side  of  it  are  covered  with  water,  while  on 
all  the  other  sides  narrow  arms  are  stretch- 
ed out,  marking  certain  natural  channels 
whose  depression  below  the  general  surface 
the  eye  perhaps  could  not  detect;  and  as 
we  pass  back  along  the  path  of  the  overflow 
to  the  lake  we  find  the  few  pools  become 
many.  Now  let  a  third  overflow  take  place : 
new  shallow  expanses  wiU  he  abided  to  the 
original  basin  ;  some  of  the  arms  will  be 
extended  arouud  to  meet  each  other,  em- 
bracing spaces  which  still  remain  dry ;  new 
arms  will  be  stretched  out  in  new  directions, 
and  the  channel  by  which  the  water  over- 
flows from  the  lake  will  now  stand  full,  and 
even  begin  to  overflow  if*  banks  in  turn, 
send  out  its  arms,  and  annex  broad  shallow 
expanses  of  water  on  either  hand.  Still  an- 
other overflow,  and  the  whole  land  would 


lie  under  water,  i 
be  earned  clear  a 
lished,  for  the  tL 


id  the  margin  of  the  lake 
ss  the  pl-iin  ind  estib 
it  leist,  on  the  other 


Such  Tl 


to  be  the  proLCss  by 
which  the  geOjjraphical  extension  of  our 
population  has  tikeu  place,  and  had  a  cen 
sn^  been  taken  e^ery  two  or  three  years, 
ind  the  results  carefullj  noted  down,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  this  process  would  be 
shown  in  almost  uranterrupted  action  from 
1776,  or  even    from   16C0,  to   the    present 


'  laleritatioiiat  Eeeiem,  Jan.-Feb.,  197a, 
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TILE  PACIFIC   COAST  SETTLEMENTS. 

But  wMle  the  description  thoa  given  of 
the  formatioii  of  bodies  of  population  oat- 
side  the  general  frontier  and  their  ultimate 
absorption  in  the  mass  of  settlement  ap- 
plies with  substantial  aocuraoy  even  iu  such 
extreme  cases  as  the  Tennesseo  and  Ken- 
tuokv  groups  of  1  aO  ind  the  Mo1  le  and 
New  Oriein?  groups  of  181  the  settlemeuts 
on  the  I  a  E  st  loll  ved  anotlier  co  irse 
and  lia  e  ne  er    ome  w  thin  the  scope  ut 

The  Lo  ina  which  Jefferson  pur 
chase  1  n  1303  embraced  is  an  ears  on  ir 
first  m  p  not  only  a  st  extent  of  tert  torj 
on  this  a  le  f  the  R  cky  or  as  they  were 
then  Li  on  n  the  Stony  Mn  utim  1  at  aLo 
the  present  Temtor  es  of  Washington  and 
Ilaho  and  the  &tite  of  Oregon  beyonl 
There  were  then  no  ^hte  settlem  nts  n 
Oregon  outside  of  the  tral  ng  &tat  ons  nnr 
was  there  any  populat  on  worth  regardmg 
unt  1  the  gold  d  SCO  er  es  of  1848 

In  1834  0  however  a  strong  effort  was 
made  n  Con^iess  to  sec  ire  this  terr  tory 
IB  agaiust  the  confl  ct  ng  cli  nis  of  Great 
Br  tain  by  1  th  a  mihtarv  oee  ipit  on  iu  1 
a  pol  t  il  or^au  zat  on  settlement  to  1  e 
encourage  1  1  y  grants  of  publ  o  1  nda  It 
IS  not  oar  purj  ose  to  tra  e  the  h  story  of 
this  bill,  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate,  but 
the  course  of  debate  elicited  expressions  of 
opinion  from  honorable  members  which  are 
uot  without  interest  and  instruction  to  us 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  com- 
bated the  notion  that  the  limits  of  "  the  fed- 
eration" could  ever  be  safely  extended  be- 
yond the  Stony  Mountains.  He  conceived 
that  the  principle  of  union  from  mutual  in- 
terests miglit  bind  together  all  those  who 
should  inhabit  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as 
their  produce  would  aU  seelc  the  same  out- 
let. Ho  wonld  concede  that  tlie  federation 
might  ultimately  be  made  to  embrace  "  one 
or  two  tiers  of  States  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi," but,  in  his  judgment,  the  federative  sys- 
tem ought  not  to  be  extended  further. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dickeraon,  of  Now  Jer- 
sey, offered  a  slashing  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  project  of  a  State  upon  the  Pacific  was 
an  absurdity.  "The  distance  that  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  this  Stale  of  Oregon 
would  be  obliged  to  travel  in  coming  to 


the  seat  of  government  and  returuiug  homo 

would  be  9200  miles If  he  should  travel 

at  the  rate  of  tliirty  miles  per  day,  it  would 
retiuire  306  days ;  allow  for  Sundays,  forty- 
four,  it  would  amount  to  350  days.  This 
would  allow  the  member  a  fortnight  to  rest 
himself  at  Washington  before  he  should 
common  eh  jourue  home  Itwo  11  be 
more  espe  It  ■5  however  to  eon  e  b  w 
ter  to  nl  Cape  Hon  or  to  jass  tliro  g] 
Behr  ng  Stri  t  ro  n  1  the  north  oa  t  of 
th  s  continent  to  Eafliu  Cay  thence  thro  gl 
Da  3  '(tr  t  t  the  AtUut  c  an  1  so  on  t 
Washngton  It  at  e  tl  s  p  ssa^e  s 
not  yet  1  SCO  ered,  excei  t  ]  on  o  t  mips 
b  t    t      H  6    OS  soott  as  O   go    sft  U  be 

Mr  D  k  rson  s  geograph  eal  elo  ^  en  e 
was  too  much  f  r  the  fr  en  Is  of  the  1  U 
wh  ch  on  hia  mot  on  wa&  lud  njon  the 
tible 

Abo  t  1550  howe  er  the  Un  ted  Stat* 
gove  nmentwl  brought  to  prov  de  foi  four 
long  t  dmil  bodies  of  settlement  west  fth 
100th  mer  d  an  But  though  these  groups 
of  popnllt  n  came  at  abo  t  the  same  t  me 
under  the  control  of  the  Un  ted  States  the 
were  of  w  leli  Uffereut  a^e  an  1  h  story 
The  easternmost  (m  the  present  Ter  tones 
of  Hew  Mex  o  nl  Color  do  betneen  the 
103d  and  105th  meridians)  represented  the 
old  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Bio  Grande, 
extending  to  its  source  in  the  Eocky  Mount- 
ains, and  containing  about  50,000  whites, 
of  very  various  degrees  of  whiteness,  now 
brought  by  cession,  as  the  resnlt  of  the  Mex- 
ican war,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  line  of  settlement  (in  the  present 
Territory  of  Utah,  along  the  112th  meridian) 
was  the  result  of  the  flight  of  tlie  Mormons 
across  the  plains  in  1847-48.  The  remain- 
ing two  lines  of  settlement  were  drawn  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  close  by  each  other, 
being  scarcely  distant  a  degree  in  longitude, 
the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra,  the  other 
at  the  base  of  the  coast  range.  Tiiese  set- 
tlemenla  were  the  result  of  the  gold  discov^- 
eries  in  California  in  1848.  Two  years  suf- 
ficed to  fill  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaq^uin  and  the  TVUlamette  with 
a  population  of  100,000  of  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  Though  these  two  lines  of 
settlement  were  in  their  general  course  dis- 
tinct, they  were  yet  united  by  one  broad 
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liand  of  population  reaching  from  Sau  Fran- 
tiaeo  to  Sacramento  and  Stockton. 

Such  were  the  settlements  west  of  the 
100th  mei-iaian  in  1850.  They  then  com- 
prised abont  33,600  Sfiaare  miles,  occupied 
l>y  a  population  of  an  appreciable  degree  of 
density.  Ton  years  later  their  population 
had  risen  to  about  620,000,  covering  about 
100,000  square  miles.  lu  1870  tlio  popula- 
tion west  of  the  100th  meridian  had  risen  to 
a  full  million,  covering  about  120,000  square 
miles.  Each  of  the  four  lines  of  settlement 
still  remains  distinct,  though  each  has  grown 
greatly  since  1850.  TUc  easternmost  now 
stretches  from  the  Mexican  border,  across 
the  whole  extent  of  New  Mexico  and  Colo- 
rado, into  Wyoming,  in  a  narrow,  irregular 
fashion,  embracing  in  all  about  140,000  souls. 
The  Utah  group  now  extends  from  the  north- 
em  border  of  Arizona,  a  little  way  across 
the  northern  honndary  of  Utah,  into  Idaho, 
The  population.  Saints  and  Gentiles,  has  now 
risen  to  90,000.  The  two  CaUfomia  groups 
have  extended  themselves  longitudii  illy — 
the  westernmost  from  the  thirty-n  nth  le 
gree  of  latitude  south  to  the  thirty  thu:d 
the  otherfrom  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  til 
but  slight  iutermptioJi,  northward  to  Pu 
get  Sound. 

In  addition  to  these  four  1od„  tudinal 
belts  of  population  there  are  at  the  i  resent 
time  perhaps  150  patches  of  settlements 
comprising  each  from  100  to  300  souls  w  th 
a  few  of  even  greater  importance,  scattere  1 
over  the  face  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the 
100th  meridian.  A  Uttlo  ingenuity  lud  the 
use  of  a  somewhat  heroic  method  of  treat- 
ment would  undoubtedly  suffice  to  refer 
nearly  all  of  these  to  one  or  another  of  the 
seven  lougifuUinal  zones  or  chains  of  min- 
eral deposits'  which  are  recogniaed  by  our 
explorers  and  geologists. 


'  This  geueroliiatlon  was  flrst  made  by  Profefsor 
Blake,  and  has  been  more  mlnntely  bronglit  out  by 
Mr.  Claience  King,  as  foHoira : 

"  The  Padfic  coast  rsngea  npon  the  west  cany  quick- 
siWer,  tin,  and  chromic  Iron.  The  nest  belt  ia  that  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Oregon  Cascades,  which  upon 
their  west  elope  beat  two  Eones— a  (oot-hill  cbatn  o£ 
copper  mines  and  a  middle  line  of  gold  deposlls. 
Tbeee  gold  veins  and  the  resnltant  placer  mines  ex- 
tend (ar  Into  Alaska,  characterized  by  the  occurrencB 
of  gold  in  qnarla,  by  a  smal!  amount  of  that  metal 
whfcti  Is  entangled  In  iron  EUlphnrels,  and  by  occupy- 
ing BplitB  in  the  nptnrned  metamorphio  strata  of  the 
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Perhaps  uo  better  illustration  could  be 
found  of  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
extension  of  settlements  than  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  the  Post-ofBoe  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1692  aroyal  patent  constituted  Thomas 
Neale  Postmaster-General  of  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  North  America.  Holmes  says 
that  under  Neale's  patent  nothing  whatever 
resulted,  on  account  of  the  "dispersed  situ- 
ations of  the  inhabitants.'"  Hildreth  says, 
"A  colonial  Post-ofBce  system,  though  of  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  character,  was 
presently  established  under  this  patent.'" 
In  1695,  says  Bancroft,  letters  might  be  for- 
warded eight  times  a  year  from  the  Potomac 
to  Philadelphia.^ 

In  1710  Parliament  passed  "  an  act  for  es- 
tablishing a  General  Post-office  for  all  her 
Majesty's  dominions."  The  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was  authorized  to  keep  "  one  chief  let- 
ter office  in  New  York,  and  other  chief  of- 
fices at  s  me  convenient  ila  e  or  places  i 
ei  h  of  her  Majesty  s  prov  ces  or  eolomes 
in  Amer  ea  A  line  of  posts  was  estab- 
1  shed  from  the  P  seata  jua  to  Philadelphia 
irreg  il^rly  estende  1  a  few  years  after  to 
^\  D  amsburg  m  1  irg  n  a  He  i ost  leae  ng 
U  ladel]  I  a  for  the  So  tk  as  ofte  m  letter* 
e  oag]  ere  lodged  to  pag  tie  e ^e  se  The 
postal  commun  cat  on  subfeq  ently  estab- 
1  she  I  with  the  Carolmas  was  st  11  more  ir 

In  1  1  Dr  Fraukl  n  wa?  ippomte  1  Post 
m  ^ter  Gcnenl  for  A  ner  i  lu  1  hel  1  the 
office  till  1774.  Of  his  administration  of  the 
office  he  writes  in  his  autobiography; 


the  east  hsse  of  the  Sierras,  and  stretching  eonlhward 
into  Mesico,  le  a  cliaiu  of  silver  mires,  containing  com- 
paratJvely  little  base  metal,  and  frequently  Included 
io  volcanic  rocks.  Through  Middle  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Middle  Nevada,  and  Central  Idaho  Is  another  line  of 
silver  mines,  minoralized  with  complicated  asBOCiation 
of  the  base  metals,  and  more  often  occurring  in  older 
rocks.    Through  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Western 

lodes.    To  the  east,  again,  the  New  Moslco,  Colora- 
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freak  of  the  mintal 
times  SB  aiBQhaea 
oBcs  of  Irelond." 

In  1774  WUliam  Goddard,  a  printer,  of  Bal- 
timore, proposed  a  plan  for  a  "  Constitution- 
al American  Post-office,"  and,  after  mueh 
agitation  of  the  sulyect,  a  service  -vruB  act- 
ually inaugurated  under  Goddard's  manage- 
ment; bnt  it  Ikad  brief  continuance. 

After  the  outbreak  in  1775  the  colonies 
were  for  a  time  driven  to  their  own  individ- 
ual efforts  for  maintaining  the  Post-ofBce  ' 
On  the  96tli  of  July,  1775,  however,  tho  Con- 
tinental Congress  resolved  that  a  Postmas- 
ter-General be  appointed  for  the  "United 
Colonies,"  who  should  hold  his  ofBce  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  the  Congress  was  sitting. 
We  ask  special  attention  to  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  resolution  fixing  the  general 
scope  of  the  postal  service : 

"  That  a  line  of  potla  be  appointed,  under  the  direc- 

England,  (a  SaBaiinoA,  fit  Gearsia,  HJitft  as  maijjr  crosa 
poila  as  he  ahaU  ihinJifiL" 

The  expression  shows  the  situation  of  the 
population  as  stretched  along  the  coast, 
with  but  little  extent  inland. 

In  1790  the  number  of  poat-offices  in  the 
United  States  was  seventy-five ;  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  post-roads,  1875  miles ; 
the  amount  paid  for  transportation  of  the 
mails,  6^2,081 ;  the  gross  postal  revenues 
were  §37,935,  and  the  expenditures  g33,140. 
Mails  were  conveyed  but  three  times  per 
week  between  New  York  and  Boston  in, 
summer,  and  twice  in  winter,  occupying  five 
days  in  transit.'  Only  five  mails  per  week 
were  exchanged  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  requiring  two  days  in  each 
direction,  the  weight  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  horseback  mails.  The 
number  of  letters  transported  during  1790 
probably  did  not  exceed  300,000,  and  the 

1  The  Provlncinl  CongreBs  ot  Maesachneetts,  May 
13,  eetabllahed  a  postal  syetenitwithrontes  from  Cam- 
liridge  to  Geot^etown,  In  Lincoln  County,  Moine;  to 
Haverhill;  to  Providence;  to  Woodstock  (Connecti- 
cut) by  way  ot  Worcester;  and  from  Worcester,  by 
way  of  Spi^ngleia,  to  Great  Barringlon;  and  to  Fal- 
mouth, fn  Barnstable  Connty.  Fonrteen  poBt-ofBcea 
were  set  np.  New  Hampshire,  May  18,  established  an 
office  at  Portsmouth.  In  June,  Rhode  Island  estab- 
llghed  post-rontes  and  post-olBcea. 

■  In  1T92  we  find  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
writing  to  Colonel  FIclcerlne  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  sendtDg  the  m^dls  100  mllea  a  day.   Op. ,  iii.  314. 


annual  transportation  (counting  every  trip) 
was  about  350,000  miles.  In  1970  there  were 
28,492  po8t-ofl3ces;  the  length  of  post-roads 
was  231,933  miles;  the  amount  paid  for 
transportation  was  $10,884,653;  the  postal 
revenue  was  819,772,220;  the  expenditures, 
823,9i8,837.  In  ISTO  the  number  of  let- 
ters carried  in  the  mails  was  not  less  than 
590,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  distances 
traveled  amounted  to  97,021,996  miles.'  In 
1870  the  letter-carriers  of  Manchester,  Hew 
Hampshire,  delivered  more  letters  than  con- 
stituted the  whole  burden  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  1790. 

In  1835  the  total  steamboat  transpor- 
tation of  the  mails  aggregated  906,959 
mUes,  the  raUroad  transportation,  270,504 
miles.'  In  1850  the  steamboat  transporta- 
tion was  3,659,656  miles,  the  railroad  trans- 
portation, 604,396.  In  1870  the  steamboat 
transportation  had  risen  to  4,122,335  miles, 
the   railroad  transportation^   to  47,551,970 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth 
of  the  postal  system,  by  five-year  intervals, 
from  1790  to  1870: 
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■  Postmnsler-Gonerars  Report.  1S70. 

s  Transportation  by  four-borse  post-coachoB  and 
two-horse  stages.  16,874,060  miles;  on  horseback  and 
in  anlkles,  7,817,073  mileB. 

'  Wa  And  General  Jackson's  PostmaBter-Genera', 
AmoB  Kendail,  engaged  in  1835  In  the  same  warfare 
with  the  railroads  which  so  enlisted  the  pa»iionB  and 
the  energies  of  Mr.  Creswell.  Mr.  Kendall,  In  his  re- 
port of  iliat  year.  Informs  Congress  that  he  does  not 

companies.  "He  irtll  sooner  pnl  poat-coaches  or 
mail-wagons  on  the  old  roads,  and  ran  them  there 
until  public  opinion  or  the  force  of  superior  authority 
induces  the  afeoctallons  whicti  have  been  permitted  to 
monopolize 
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re  perhaps  eipl^ned 
rkablo  expression  oc- 
etmaster-Oeneral  for 
n  /rom  Ihe  records  of 
5142  post-offices  es- 
keu  to  ascertain  the 
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THE  CONSTITUEN'TS  OF  I 

It  ■nill  have  beeu  noted  tliat  tlie  result  of 
the  national  enumeration  at  1790  showed  tLe 
proportion  of  whites  to  blacks  to  be  a  little 
more  than  five  to  one.  TJie  following  table 
ehowa  the  number  of  parts  in  each  100  of 
the  total  population  sustained  by  the  col- 
ored element  at  each  auccesBive  census  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and,  aeeondlv,  the  de- 
cennial rate  of  inciease  withm  tbe  colored 
element  itself' 
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The  rapid  falling  off  in  the  rate  of  increase 
from  ISGO  to  1870  is  the  feature  of  this  table 
which  will  at  once  arrest  attention.  Un- 
fortunately we  can  not  know  how  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  effects  of  war  fcoia  1860 
to  1865,  when  a  violent  and  unprepared 
fmancipation  ■was  wrought,  not  so  much  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Executive  as  by  the 
operations  of  armies,  drawing  after  them 
vast  bodies  of  the  blacks  to  be  crowded  into 
camps  and  cities,  uninstructed  and  unpro- 
vided, to  perish  by  disease  and  privations 
in  uncounted  thousands ;  how  much  to  the 
effects  of  emancipation  upon  liabita  of  life, 
occupation,  diet,  and  location  during  the  pe- 
riod following  the  return  of  peace.  Had 
Congress  in  a  proper  view  of  the  prodigious 
change  which  had  passed  upon  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  especial  need  of  statis- 
tical information  for  directing  the  recon- 
struction, social,  political,  and  industrial,  of 
the  South,  provided  for  a  census  in  16C5,  we 
should  have  been  able  tc  see  just  where  and 
in  what  condition  the  war  left  this  race, 
and  where  and  how  the  state  of  peace  took 
them  up.  But  that  opportunity  has  gone  by. 
The  number  of  colored  persons  counted 
in  the  census  of  1870  was  4,880,009.  Few 
of  these  were  found  north  of  the  forty-first 
degree  of  latitude. 


i  FOREIG^i  E 


;vEXTs. 


The  statistics  of  the  foreign  elements  ii 
the  United  States  are  historically  very  in 


complete.  For  only  three  censuses,  16jO~iU, 
has  the  "  place  of  birth"  been  returned  with 
enumeration.  From  the  former  of  these 
dates  backward  to  18^0  we  have  only  the 
tables  compiled  from  the  passenger  lists  of 
vessels  bringing  immigrants — data  notori- 
ously imperfect.  Before  1630  we  have  only 
scrapa  of  eiidence  on  the  subject. 

In  one  sense,  substantially  all  tho  white 
inhabitants  within  the  present  United  States 
were  at  one  time  foreigners.  But  in  the 
daja  when  the  population  was  mainly  re- 
cruited by  immigration  the  word  "foreign- 
er' was  ncMT  applied  to  an  Englishman, 
nor  |,tnerally  to  a  Scot  or  Welshman,  nor 
aln  ITS  to  an  Irishman.  Thus  we  find  it  re- 
corded of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony  m  1680 : 
"We  have  lately  had  few  or  no  new-comers, 
either  of  English,  Scotch,Iriah,or/oreii7necs."' 

The  population  of  the  thirteen  States  was 
mainly  composed  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  Ban. 
croft  (voLvii.  355)  speaks  of  tho  colonies  in 
1775  as  inhabited  by  persona  "one-fifth  of 
whom  had  for  their  mother-tongue  some 
other  language  than  the  English."  The  or- 
der in  which  other  nationalities  contributed 
to  the  numbers  of  that  population  the  same 
writer  indicates  as  follows:  "Intermixed 
with  French,  still  more  with  Swedes,  and 
yet  more  with  Dutch  and  Germans." 

The  French  were  mainly  Protestant  refit- 
gees.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  William  III.  dispatched  to  the  colo- 
nies large  numbers  of  those  who  had  sought 
a  home  in  England.  A  few  of  these  came 
to  Massachusetts,'  where  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  of  aubaequeut  hi  story  apeak 
of  the  virtues  of  the  Huguenots.  In  1690  a 
large  number  of  these  refugees  were  aent 
out  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  aame  year  many 
arrived  in  Carolina.  In  1C9»  another  con- 
siderable body  arrived  in  Tirgiuta.  Even 
prior  to  these  dates  the  French  Lad  appear- 
ed in  New  York.  "When  tlio  Protestant 
churchea  in  Eochello  were  razed,"  says  Mr. 
Bancroft  (ii.  302),  "the  eolouista  of  that  city 
were  gladly  admitted,  and  the  French  Prot- 

3  Holmes  ctlea  an  net  at  the  Le^slatui-e  ol  ie92  pro- 
blblting  any  o£  tlie  Vreneb  nMLon  to  tosi.la  in  any  of 
the  Bea-ports  or  fronlisr  toivns  within  tlie  province 

that  with  the  French  Proleatanta  "miin)'  ot  a  contrnry 
religion  and  intereat"  had  obtiDded  Uiemselvea.— An- 
nal^  tifA'merica,  L  tAl. 
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uatauta  came  in  such  niimljers  that  the 
palilic  docnments  were  sometimes  issued  in 
FreacU  as  well  as  in  Dutcli  anil  English." 

Tlie  persons  of  Swedish  stock  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  as  found  in  the  colonies  in 
1775  were  largely  the  descendants  of  those 
who  settled  Delaware.  Of  tlieae  Mr.  Ban- 
croft says,  in  another  part  of  his  history 
(ii.  297, 298):  "The  descendants  of  the  col- 
onists, in  the  course  of  generations  widely 
scattered  and  blended  with  emigrants  of 
other  lineage,  constitute  probably  more  than 
one  part  in  two  hundred  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  OTir  country.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  they  did  not  much  exceed  seven 
hundred  sonls."  The  fecundity  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  thus  assigns  these  Swedes  is  only 
surpassed  by  that  which  Mr.Hildrett  (1.267) 
assigns  to  the  twenty-five  thousand,  or  few- 
er, original  emigrants  into  New  England  pri- 
or to  1640 — "  a  primitive  stock  fi'om  which 
has  been  derived  not  less,  perhaps,  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Hildreth  mast  have 
formed  his  notions  of  the  average  capabili- 
ties of  the  early  New  Eoglanders  from  the 
contemplation  of  exceptional  cases  like  that 
of  Obadiah  Holmes,  the  Anabaptist,  who  was 
publicly  flogged  about  1651,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  had  five  thousand  descendants  in  1790. 
But  of  all  the  European  nations  outside 
the  British  Isles,  "the  chief  migration,"  says 
Mr.  Bancroft  (i.  450),  "was  from  that  Ger- 
manic race  most  famed  for  love  of  personal 
independence." 

The  commercial  enterprise  of  Holland  had 
already  planted  many  thousands  of  her  sub- 
jects in  the  "New  Netherlands"  when  the 
dominion  of  the  last  of  the  colonies  passed 
to  England ;  nor  did  Dutch  or  German  emi- 
gration cease,  but  it  rather  increased,  when 
New  York  lost  scout,  burgomaster,  and  sche- 
pens,  to  gain  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff. 

We  have  said  that  South  Carohna,  in  its 
earliest  seljtlement,  received  accessions  of 
Dutch  both  itom  New  York  and  from  Hol- 
land. Before  the  downfall  of  the  power  of 
Holland  on  the  Continent  the  Dutch  had 
also  appeared  in  Connecticut,  and  for  a  time 
disputed  with  the  English  the  sovereignty 
of  the  soil  even  to  the  Connecticut  Kiver, 
but  their  few  colonists  were  ovenrhelmed 
by  the  rapid  invasion  of  the  English. 

To  Pennsylvania  the  Germans  resorted, 


until,  in  17C4,  Durand,  in  a  report  to  Choi- 
seul,  wrote  that  "  Germans  weary  of  subor- 
dination to  England,  and  unwilling  to  serve 
under  English  officers,  openly  declared  that 
Pennsylvania  would  one  day  be  called  Lit- 
tle Germany."  "  Like  PemisylTania  and  the 
Caiolinas,"  says  Mr.  Hildreth  of  New  York 
in  1749,  "it  contained  a  great  admixture, 
but  those  of  Dutch  origin  still  constituted 
a  majority." 

Of  all  the  German  states,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Palatinate  made  it  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  population  of  the  New  World. 
When  Hunter  came  out  in  1710  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  we  find  notice  of  his  bringing 
with  him  2700  of  this  unfortnuat*  people, 
Lai^e  numbers  of  the  Palatines  settled  also 
in  Carolina,  upon  the  Roanoke  and  Pamlico, 
and  many  were  cut  off  by  the  Tusearoras  in 
the  savage  rising  of  1719,  "We  shall  soon 
have  a  German  colony,"  wrote  Logan  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1726,  "so  many  thousands 
of  Palatines  are  already  in  the  countrj'." 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  we  find  a 
proposition  seriously  entertained  for  bring- 
ing over  Germans  to  furnish  the  laljor  ijr 
building  up  Washington  city.' 

The  Swiss  also  appeared  in  considerable 
force  among  the  early  settlers  of  .America. 
Newbem  (as  we  now  write  it),  on  the  Neuse, 
speaks  of  old  Bern,  on  the  Aar.  In  1730 
Swiss  immigrants  founded  Purysburg,  the 
first  town  on  the  Savannah ;  and  Grahame 
speaks  of  considerable  accessions  to  the 
same  State  from  the  same  source  in  1733, 

"Asylum  for  the  oppressed,"  of  all  nations 
and  all  religions,  as  America  had  become, 
the  Moravians  found  their  way  in  lai^ 
numbers  to  our  shores.  Of  Oglethori>o's 
300  recruits  in  1736  more  than  one-half  were 
of  this  fiiith,  to  which  their  bretlu^n  who 
preceded  tliem  lutd  already  witnessed  by 
raising  their  "Ebenezer"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Savannah.  Pennsylvania,  however,  was 
their  chosen  country  of  refuge  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  will  readUy  be  behevod  tlmt  help  in 
building  up  so  many  youthful  colonies,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  English  population,  and  that 


I  Wasliington'a  worka,  sii.  B05,  SOe. 
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foreigners  were  not  loug  oxeluaeil  from  the 
full  privileges  of  citizensliip.  Tbe  first  co- 
lonial naturalization  act  of  which  we  find 
notice  was  that  of  Maryland  in  1666.  Vir- 
ginia followed  in  1671.  Pennsylvania  nat- 
uralized the  Swedes,  Finns,  aud  Dutch  of 
Delaware.  Carolina  naturalized  the  Freneh 
refugees  she  received  in  1696, 

The  English  Privy  CouncU  was  Ions;  trou- 
bled liy  the  scope  and  effect  given  to  the  co- 
lonial aeta  of  naturalization,  by  which  aliens 
were  vested  with  the  power  of  exercising 
functions  which  they  were  disabled  irom 
[lerforming  by  the  Navigation  Act*)  At 
last,  by  act  of  Parltameut  in  1746,  a  uni&nn 
system  of  naturalization  was  established,  on 
tbe  basis  of  seven  years'  residence,  an  oath 
of  ailegianee,  and  profession  of  the  "Prot- 
estant Christian  faith." 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  by 
far  the  largest  contnbntion  next  to  that 
of  England,  was  from  Ireland  This  immi 
gration,  though  somewhat  spasm >dic  Ind 
reached  a  vast  though  indeterminate  totil 
before  the  Kevolutinn  The  Irish  retried 
all  the  way  from  New  Hampshire  where 
Londondeiiy  was  founded  m  1719  by  a  col 
ony  of  about  100  families  from  Ulster  to 
Carolina,  where  a  colonj  of  500  an'i\ed  as 
early  as  1715.'  The  authoi  oi  European  S  ( 
ttenwwts  ill  Amerka  speaks  of  the  population 
of  Virginia  in  1750-54  as  "growing  every 
day  more  numerous  by  the  migration  of  the 
Irish,  who,  not  succeeding  so  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  more  industrious  and  frugal 
Germans,  sell  their  lands  in  that  province 
to  the  latter,  and  take  up  new  ground  in 
the  remote  counties  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina.'  These,"  he  adds, "  are 
chiefly  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, who  in  America  are  generally  called 
the  Scotch-Irish"  (ii.  216).  It  is  probably 
to  some  colony  thna  planted  that  Jefferson 
referred  when  he  wrote  {Op.,  vi.  485}  of 
■'the  wild  Irish  who  had  gotten  possession 
of  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Eidge  and 
the  North  Mountains,  forming  a  barrier  over 
which  none  ventured  to  leap,  and  conld  still 
less  venture  to  settle  among." 


But  Pennsylvania  was  still  the  especial 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  Irish  before  the 
Revolution,  In  1729  there  was  a  large 
Irish  migration  to  Pennsylvania.  The  years 
1771-73  appear  also  to  have  witnessed  a 
wholesale  movement  of  population  from  Ire- 
land especially  the  northern  counties,  into 
thisprovince.  Of  these  large  nnmbcrsfound 
their  way  to  the  region  of  the  Monongahela 
and  the  Alleghany,  and  formed  the  pioneers 
of  a  vast  population  in  'Westem  and  South- 
western Pennsylvania.  We  get  a  lively  im- 
pression of  the  importance  of  this  element  a 
httle  later,  when  we  find  in  the  letters  of 
that  vehement  Federalist,  Oliver  Woicott, 
Jun  ,  the  formidable  "whisky  insurrection" 
of  1794  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  Irish 
of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.  Thus:  "The 
Irishmen  in  that  quarter  have  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  great  extremities;"'  "Pennsyl- 
■\ania  need  not  be  en\ied  her  Irishmen  = 
etc  They  might  be  m  a  strai^e  Hnd 
but  in  mikmg  wir  upon  the  eseise  they 
found  no  untamiliir  or  uucinj,eniai  0(cu 

The  Scotch  were  th<,n  1 1  they  art  n  w 
every  isheie  though  not  lirtel>  in  Ncn 
Englind  ntr  generally  m  coU  tea  an) 
where 

In  New  Jersej ,'  Georgia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina we  find,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
mention  of  the  Scotch  as  a  distinct  element 
of  the  population.  One  exception  to  the 
rule  that  the  Scotch  did  not  tend  to  settle 
in  colonics  was  found  in  the  ease  of  High- 
land soldiers  of  the  British  army  discharged 
from  sen"iee  in  America. 

New  York,  as  tbe  only  considerable  State 
of  the  thirteen  which  was  originally  formed 
under  any  other  flag  than  that  of  England, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  lar- 
gest foreign  element,  proportionally,  of  all ; 
and,indeed,  from  the  first,  not  only  was  New 
York  "  a  city  of  the  world,"  with  a  citizen- 
ship "  chosen  from  the  Belgic  provinces  and 
England,  from  France  and  Bohemia,  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  from  Piedmont 
aud  the  Italian  Alps,"'  but  the  Hudson,  from 

'  GibbB,  Ailm.  Waildiigtoa  cad  Admiu,  L  166. 

'Gtbha.LlSI. 

=  In  1SS6,  in  aetending  their  cliarter,  tbe  proprislora 
of  East  Jereey  nrged  that  they  had  sent  ont  eeveral 
hundreds  of  peraons  from  Scotland. 

'  Bancroft,  iL  am.    The  Bohemians  sim'ive  unto 
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tlie  Lay  to  AIbau5',  ■was  settled  with  a  most 
motley  population. 

Bnt  Penusylvauia  long  disputed  with  New 
York  the  honor  of  haviBg  the  most  euriotis- 
ly  aud  varionsly  composeil  population,  and 
at  the  date  of  the  Hevolntion  iudisputahly 
carried  off  the  palm.  Chalmers  saya  that 
Penn  found  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware  in- 
habited l)y  3000  persons,  Swedes,  Dutch,  Fin- 
laudera,  and  Enghsh.  Those  he  brought 
■with  him  and  drew  after  him  were  only 
more  widely  assorted.  "The  diversity  of 
people,  religions,  nations,  and  languages," 
saystheanthorof  EurojNMiMSetrtnnenfe,  "here 
Is  prodigious.  Upward  of  250,000  people,"  is 
his  summary  for  1750,  "half  of  whom  are 
Germans,  Swedes,  or  Dutch." 

At  a  little  later  date  within  the  century 
General  Washington  wrote :  "  Pennsylvania 
is  a  large  State,  and  from  the  policy  of  its 
founder,  and  especially  fl:om  the  great  ce- 
lebrity of  Philadelphia,  has  become  the  gen- 
eral receptacle  of  foreigners  from  all  coun- 
tries and  of  all  descriptions"  (Op.,  xii.  324). 

The  large  accessions  &om  other  countries 
than  England,  received  by  the  Southern 
colonies  iiom  Maryland  to  Georgia,  have  al- 
ready been  suffi.ciently  noticed.  The  States 
which  now  represent  these  colonies  are  those 
which  have  fewest  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  all  the  colonies, 
those  of  Ke^w  England  received  the  smallest 
proportional  accessions  from  nationalities 
otlier  thau  pure  English,  and  earliest  expe- 
rienced the  cessation  of  immigration,  even 
from  England. 

"The  policy  of  encouraging  immigration 
from  abroad,"  says  HUdretli  {ii.  312,  313), 
"which  contributed  so  much  to  the  rapid 
advancement  of  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina, 
jiever  found  favor  in  New  England.  Even 
the  few  Irish  settlers  at  Londonderry  be- 
came objects  of  jealousy." 

Iq  1796  we  find  Washington  -writing  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  as  follows  (Op.,  sii.  323, 324) : 

"Their  unmbere  are  not  axigmented  by  fordgn  em- 
IgrantB :  yet  from  thdc  clrcnmecribefl  limits,  compnct 
eitualion,  and  natnrnl  population,  they  are  flIllDg  the 
westem  parts  ot  the  SUte  of  Sew  York  and  the  conn- 
irj  on  the  Ohio  with  thefr  own  BnrplnBngt" 

Itis  to  this  long  cessation  of  immigration 
into  New  EnglandthatMadison  refers  when, 
writing  after  the  fourth  census  (1820),  he 


larking  that  New  England,  wi 
flber  ol  j-esrB,  has  contlnue<l  at 


comparatlvelj  £liv  emigrants  from  any  quarter"  (Op., 

Of  tho  immigration  between  1790  and  1820 
wo  know  little  precisely.  Dr.  Seybert  esti- 
mates the  total  arrivals  at  250,000,  but  the 
very  form  of  the  estimate  reveals  the  iu- 
adeixuacy  of  the  data  from  -which  it  was 
constructed.  With  1820  begins  the  record 
of  arrivals  at  our  ports.  The  following  ta- 
ble shows  the  immigration  for  the  period 
1^20-50: 


y™,. 

T,m. 

G^;™v. 

E,Hf."i'.i«.     ' 

lSW-50 

■i,Ti3,m 
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SS^UW      ■ 

With  the  seventh  census  begins  our  exact 
account  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States. 
From  this  it  appears  that  of  tho  total  pop- 
ulation at  1850  nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  were 
of  foreign  birth,  at  18G0  thirteen  per  cent., 
at  1870  fourteen  per  cent.  At  the  several 
dates  named  tlio  several  specified  nationali- 
ties contributed  as  follows  to  the  total  for- 
eign population : 


Nn.lwu.llV, 

f 

sole 

''spiT 

£iij;]ish  and  Wsleli 

SweileB,   JJorn-eglana,  and 

4.4 

The  foreign  imniigmuts  to  tho  United  States 
have  placed  tlipmsclves  mainly  between  the 
thirty-eighth  and  the  forty-sixth  degrees  of 
latitude.'  The  meridian  of  the  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  divides  this  for- 
eign population  into  an  eastern  and  a  west' 
em  half. 


1  The  geOKraphical  rolatinn  ot  the  foreign  and  col- 
ored elements  o£  the  popnlntlon  is  complemental  In  a 
high  degree.  Taking  the  States  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  ■Mrginla,  Kentucky,  nnd  MIfsomi  as  coiisli- 
tuting  a  central  zone  nenlral  to  the  two  element?,  wo 
have  the  following  nnmarical  proportions  for  each 
lOOOof  thepopniatlon; 

Northern  and  Northwestern  StnteB....    1 


.  19J 


SonthemandSonlhweBternStatCB,...  «fi  ...  M 
Some  ot  the  foreign  elements  are  thomaelvoB  In  ton 
complemenlal  In  thetr  location.  Thus  two-tliirds  o 
the  Germans  are  fonnd  weat  ot  Bnffalo,  two-thlnls  o 
thelriaheastofit;  the  Scandhiavians  are  mainly  wee 
of  Lake  Michisan,  the  British  Americans  east  of  It. 
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In  addition  to  the  5,jnO  000  fon-ignere 
residing  in  tlie  United  States  tbere  are 
4,167,616  l)oth  of  whose  parents  were  foreign 
786,388  more  who  had  a  fotfii^n  f  rther  and 
a  native  motlier,  370,783  who  had  a  native 
father  and  a  foreign  mother,  and  by  conse 
qnence  there  are  5,334,766  who  have  one  o> 
both  parents  foreign. 

Very  grave  statistical  hlnndora  ha\  e  been 
committed  by  some  very  pretentions  writers 
on  population,  who  hare  sought  to  eitahbsh 
the  comparative  sterility  of  the  natii  e  white 
population  of  North  America.  The  follow- 
ing sentence,  quoted  from  a  paper  read  he- 
fore  the  British  Association  in  1856,  contains 
in  snbstanco  a  doctrine  which  was  for  a  long 
time  generally  accepted  in  Europe,  and  has 
even  been  repeated  on  this  side  the  Atlantic: 


haaUiier 

generEitlone,  extinction  ef  tJie  European  raoei  la  Xarth 
A  rw  a  irould  be  almost  certain,  if  the  conuaDDlca- 
1  on  w  til  Enrope  were  entirely  cnt  off." 

Our  Space  would  not  serve  for  the  discns- 
s  on  of  this  question  did  it  req^nire  to  ho  ar- 
gued It  length ;  but  Dr.  Edward  Jairis,  of 
Massichnsetts,  lias  so  completely  exposed' 
the  successive  mistnices  in  figures  and  falla- 
cies in  reasoning  by  which  this  most  dis- 
paraging eonclnsion'  was  readied,  that  it  is 
onlj  necessary  to  refer  to  tlie  subject  here 


1  The  AHantisMaathly,  A'pra.lSa. 

a  Mr.  Frederick  Eapp,  formerly  of  Naw  York,  now 
it  Gamiany,  who  has  perhaps  ilone  more  than  any  oni! 
Jse  to  give  curreDcj  to  those  viuivs  In  Eorope,  reaohcil 
ho  conclusion  that  of  the  free  population  of  18BB  bnt 
hirty-ali  per  cent.,  and  of  that  of  1860  hut  twenty- 
Line  per  cent.,  was  American  in  the  sense  of  being  de- 
"     hf  the  coimfry  at  1790.    No  re- 


credence  from  the  press  of  Europe. 


IS  to  re 
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ill  order  TO  assoro  our  readers,  who  ire  liible 
»t  any  time  to  meet  statementa  of  this  cLit 
iioter  floating  through  the  press  or  stranded 
in  tlie  proceedings  of  scientific  associations 
that  tliere  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  statistical 
I'eason  for  attrihuting  to  the  natii  e  Amen 
can  popnlation  prior  to  the  war  of  secession 
a  deficiency  in  reproductive  vigor  compiled 
with  any  people  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
lace  of  the  earth. 

INTERSTATE  MIGRATION. 

It  irUl  have  been  observed  that  the  earlj- 
colonists  did  not  wait  for  a  common  form 
ut  goieinment  before  inau,fnratinE  tint 
system  of  intern il  migration  which  his 
been  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
iiur  national  history  Almost  as  if  fiom 
loi  e  of  change,  they  moved  up  laii  (IovpIi 
the  CO  lit  hy  turns,  oi  from  i  hilf  settled 
East  to  a  whoUy  unsettled  West  We  hai  e 
ah^adv  had  so  miny  occisions  to  notice 
these  movements  of  populition  that  under 
the  present  title  we  will  speak  only  of  those 
wholesale  migrations  which  are  revealed  by 
the  census  since  1850,  when  the  "place  of 
birth"  came  first  to  be  recorded.  The  Edin- 
bwgh  Eeriew  of  July,  1854,  eo  well  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  the  seventh  census  in 
this  respect  that  we  condense  the  statement 
for  insertion  here. 

1.  In  the  Free  States  the  movement  was 
generally  due  west— from  New  York,  for 
instance,  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio.  And  so  strong 
was  this  passion  that  the  West  itself  sup- 
pUed  a  popnlation  to  the  farther  West. 
Ohio  had  sent  215,000  to  the  three  States 
beyond  her;  Indiana  had  retained  120,000 
from  Ohio,  but  had  sent  on  50,000  of  her 
own ;  Dlinois  had  taken  95,000  from  OMo 
and  Indiana,  and  given  7000  to  Iowa. 

2.  The  migration  from  the  central  Slave 
States  had  followed  the  same  general  law 
of  a  westerly  movement ;  but  it  Lad  taken 
also  a  partial  northwest  direction  into  the 
Free  States. 

3.  In  the  planting  States  the  move- 
ment bad  been  mostly  within  themselves, 
taking  a   southwesterly  and  westerly  di- 

4.  The  American-born  population  of  Tex- 
as had  come  principally  from  tlie  Slave 
States :  that  of  California  from  the   Free 


'*tttea;  that  of  the  Territories  more  from 
the  Free  than  from  the  Slave. 

The  census  of  1370  shows  the  iutcrnal 
movements  of  population  to  he  not  less  but 
more  wholesale  and  incessant  than  at  1850. 
Uui  fourth  map  shows  where  the  natives  of 
Iiew  York  and  of  Sonth  Carolina  severatlj 
were  found  within  the  United  States  at  the 
date  of  enumeration.  The  render  will  be 
struck  by  the  conformity  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  in  his 
Nos.  1  and  3.  A  map  sho\^■ing  the  liabifat  of 
the  Keutucky-bom  popnlation,  which  our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  introduce,  shows 
that  this  one  of  the  former  "central  Slave 
States"  still  conforms  in  its- emigrations  to 
the  rale  laid  down  in  No.  2. 

The  following  table  shows  by  even  thou- 
Sfliidg  for  each  State  at  1(370  (1)  the  number 
of  persons  residing  in  the  State  who  were 
bora  therein ;  (2)  the  number  residing  in 
the  State  who  were  bom  in  other  States 
and  Territories  of  the  Union ;  (3)  the  num- 
ber bom  in  the  State  who  were  residing  in 
other  States  or  Territories.  The  figures  on 
the  left  indicate  the  rank  of  the  States  in 
popnlation. 
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THE  POPCLATION  OP  1870. 

The  si/Hs  of  the  thirty-seven  and  a  half 

millions  of  our  people  who  at   1870  were 

west  of  the  100th  meridian  is  shown  sep- 
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iritely  in  our  fifth  map  Tlie  s.  Inl  n.-iss  l1 
coutiuiious  settlemeat  here  represent«<l  eov 
ers  more  than  1 150  000  square  miles  lymg 
between  27°  15  and  47°  30  north  latitnde 
and  Ijetween  67°  and  00°  45  west  lougi 
tude  TLe  average  density  of  ropnlation 
over  tins  vast  tract  la  32  7  inhahitints  to 
the  R(£Viare  mile  Thia  populition  is  liow 
e\  er,  sliown  not  as  an  aveng  b  t  tL 
degrees  ot  density  of  w  I 

Of  the  four  greit  nve      y  t  ms  th    At- 
lantic system,  ivlth  304  j38  sq    re  m  1 
contains  14,207,453  inhflb  t     t  4b  6  t 

the  B([nare  mile ;  the  north        Ik      J  t  ro, 
with  185,339  square  miles  4  399  604     h  b  t 
ants,  an  average  of  23.7 ;  tb    Mib        pp 
Qnlf  system,  with  1,683 
19,111,804  inlabitantB,  ai 


the  Pacific  system,  an  a     ra        1 
inbabitanta  to  the  square  m  ] 

Such  is  the  atory  of  o  ir  r  P  '  t 


f  113 

b  t  008 


■nitk  mtie  ii^ures  of  mthi  i  t  i,  tlwn  fi„ 
nres  uf  speech  'speculation  on  tlie  iuture 
would  here  be  ^like  impertinent  and  vain. 
"Whether  the  writer  who  teJls  of  tlie  in- 
crease and  territorial  csp  msion  of  our  popu- 
Ution  at  the  second  eeutenmnl  of  independ- 
ence ahal!  deaerilte  the  settlement  of  six 
hundred  thonaaud  cr  twel*  e  hmulrcd  thoii- 
d  tl  holo  of  the  last  domain  yet 
h  bt  d —  Itether  tliL  flag  ot  the  Union 
1    11  w  lift>  btatLS  and  a  hundred 

m  11    ns    t  pe  pie  only,  within  our  present 
11  r   a   territory  eo-estensive 

tl    th  t  neut  and  populons  as  Eu- 

pe  m  y  b  1  ft  in  all  trustfulness  with  the 
P  w  th  t  h  th  thus  far  guided  the  career 
f  this  y  t  nation.  As  I  write,  my  eye 
f  ILj  th  m  tto  of  Connecticut,  lifted  up 
first  an     ge  wilderness,  and  lifted  iin 

m  dayofbattlo:  Qiiitransliint, 

t     t     Y       nd  wiU  sustain. 
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EMIGRANTS  are  neier  of  tte  <  ii  tahst 
cliBs  while  the  f,reat  need  of  ettlcra 
I  I  a  new  couutry  '9  capitil      All  t>rms  ot 

ipital  are  required  and  tiie  ouIt  luestiou 
13  what  mike  shift  will  do  to  1%^  and 
what  re luirement  con  he  pcstpoiiel  until 
the  morrow  ^  alue  money  is  that  toim  of 
tapital  which  under  sueh  circumatinces 
Heems  t     be  the  moat  dispensable    1  nt  it 

ail  not  be  disposed  nt   in\  more  than  a. 

<  ommunitv  ronl  I  sell  all  its  wagona  boats 
scales  meisures  ind  other  tools  of  trins- 
liortation  and  exchange  nuleas  some  sub 
stitnte  IS  provided.  Hence  various  subati 
tutes  are  adopted  whenever  they  can  be 
ilevised  and  the  monetiry  history  of  the 
United  Stitea  frfim  the  first  e  Ionization 
until  now  IS  a  hi'<t  ny  c  f  espenmenta  with 

<  heip  Bub'Jtitutes  foi  money 

Barter  ciirrein\  'was  adoptel  letv  gen 
1  rally  m  the  colonies  from  the  trst,  rates 
it  which  goods  should  exchange  being  fixed 
by  liw  Ta\es  were  collected  in  kind,  and 
tees  were  established  m  barter  In  >iew 
hngland  the  aborigines  had  a  currency  of 
l>eids  mido  trora  clam  sheila  {wampuai  or 
peag  <r  wampiuupeag),  which  the  whites 
idopted  lud  used  among  themaeUea  and 
with  the  Indians,  the  ntes  being  fixed  by 
pncea  demanded  lu  wampum  by  the  ludi 
ans  for  furs  and  bj  the  prices  which  the 
iurs  would  bnng  in  England  Vi  ampum 
becime  o\enbuiidaut  deprecmtcd,  became 
liroken,  aud  wis  abolished  as  a  nuisiucc 
about  1650.  In  1652  a  mint  was  established 
at  Boston,  which  went  on  coining  "pine- 
tree"  coins  for  oyer  thirty  years,  although, 
as  the  mint  was  Ulegal,  its  coins  were  all 
ilated  1652  to  conceal  the  continuance  of  its 
operations.  The  charge  for  minting  was  ex- 
orbitant, and  the  English  mint  law  of  1663 
having  made  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  coin  free,  and  the  law  of  1666  hav- 
ing abolished  all  chaise  for  coining,  the 
Massachusetts  mint  law  served  to  drive  the 
precious  metal  away.  The  coins  were  call- 
ed shillings,  etc.,  but  were  tweuty-flve  per 
cent,  belotf  sterling  of  the  same  deiiomina- 


ti  1  giving  par  of  silver  6s,  Sd.,  New  En- 
gland currency,  per  ounce.  This  became 
the  standard,  but  the  barter  currency  being 
Etill  legal,  the  silver  coins  which  were  not 
exported  (and  there  was  a  severe  law  against 
exportation)  were  all  clipped.' 

In  1704  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Anne 
hied  the  rates  of  Spanish  and  other  foreign 
coins  for  the  colonies.  The  Spanish  dollar, 
or  I  lece  of  eight,  was  rated  at  48. 6d.  Hence 
steiling  was  changed  into  dollara  at  two- 
nmths  of  a  dollar  for  a  shilling,  or  ^4^  for 
£1  which  remained  tho  "par"  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  18J4.  New  England  currency  being 
twenty-five  per  cent,  worse,  £1  in  New  En- 
gland currency  was  $3  33.  A  Spanish  dol- 
lar or  piece  of  eight,  in  New  England  cur- 

In  1686  a  bank  was  proposed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  its  history  is  obscure.  In 
IbSO  paper  notes  were  first  issued  by  that 
colony  to  pay  for  an  nnfortnnate  espeditioii 
against  Canada.'  The  issue  was  moderate 
it  liTst,  and  canceled  year  by  year.  In  1704 
the  redemption  was  postponed  tivo  years, 
iiid  after  that  there  was  no  stopping.  Issues 
were  made  to  pay  the  esiienses  of  govern- 
ment, aud  other  issues  to  loan  on  mortgage, 
carri  Ing  ont  the  scheme  for  getting  rich  by 
printing  and  borrowing,  which  starts  up  ev- 
ery generation  over  again.  There  were  spe- 
cial   hard  times"  In  Massachusetts  in  1715, 


>  A  mint  was  esLibllahed  in  Maiyland  In  1681,  bnt 
notliing  is  knon-D  of  Ite  hlstorj'. 

'  Among  the  aathoritLes  ou  the  colonlnl  cnrrendes 
abould  be  meatianed  the  fallowios:  HutchiQaan's 
Bialmy  1^ MaiXKlmiKltii  Bay  (very  intelligent  and  cor- 
rect on  finance) ;  Doiiglaa'a  Stimtiutry  [iineqnal,  bnt  val- 
uable); Kolmen'i  Amiali.  Otiier  old  bistorlee  are  gSD- 
erailj'  occnpied  witii  other  than  ansncial  InterestB. 
Arnold's  Shodt  Island  takes  fnll  account  of  trade  and 
finance.  A  pamphlet  pnblishsd  at  BoBloa  lu  1T40, 
and  republished  la  Lord  Ovemtone's  tracta,  18BY,  IMs- 
caurie  amatrning  the  Cvrrtnelea  nf  thr  BrUith  Maaia- 
tiona,  le  of  great  valne.  Special  icorks  are  Felt  on 
MflssachnsctlB  ourtencr,  Bronaon  on  Connecdcnt  cnr- 
rency,  Hickoi  on  New  York  currencj,  and  the  collec- 
tion in  Phillipa'8  Colonial  and  Continental  J^iper  Cwr- 
renciea.  These  last  all  pursue  chlefij  tUe  antiquarian 
intereet.  Broneon'B  Ib  the  only  one  which  shows  a 
knowledge  of  «nancial  science. 
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1720,  1727,  1733,  1741,  1749.  Rhode  Iala»a, 
Connecticiit,  Now  York,  and  New  Jersey  first 
Usueil  bills  in  1709  for  the  aecoDd  espedi- 
tion  to  Cauada.  In  1714  Now  York  issued 
£27,680  in  hills  of  credit  as  a  "  back-pay 
grab."  Pennsylvania  first  issued  papor  iu 
1723.  Franklin  urged  more  issnes,  and  wrote 
iu  favor  of  them.'  Maryland  iBsued  bills  iu 
1734,  to  bo  redeemed  iu  sterliug  iu  three 
payments,  at  fifteen,  thirty,  and  forty-fivo 
years.  These  payments  being  discounted, 
exchange  rose  to  250.  Yirginia  used  to- 
bacco-warohouse  receipts  as  currency  until 
1755,  when  she  issued  paper,  and  pushed  it 
to  great  excess.  North  Carolina  was  a  i  cry 
poor  colony,  and  her  cnrreney  was  greatly 
depreciated,  although  not  over  £5^,500  in 
1740.  South  Carolina  issued  for  war  pur 
poses  in  1703.     Rice  was  a  barter  medium 

The  oniy  colony  which  ever  resumed  was 
Massachnsetts.  In  1745  the  New  England 
colonies  made  an  expedition  against  Cape 
Breton,  and  took  Ijonisbourg.  The  issues  to 
pay  for  this  rose  t«  £2,466,712,  nominal  ^  alue 
iu  New  England  currency,  iu  Massachusetts 
iiloue.  Parliament  ransomed  Cape  B  eto 
and  Massachusetts  imported  her  share  of 
the  ransom  in  silver  and  copper,  redeemed 
her  notes  at  eleven  for  one,  and  became  the 
silver  colony."  In  1751  Parliament  forbade 
legal-tender  non-interest-bearing  i  otes  for 
New  England,  at  the  prayer  of  Massa  hu 
setts,  and  in  1764  for  all  the  colonies  Gold 
circulated  by  weight,  not  being  legal  tender 
until  1762,  ivLeu  a  law  was  passed  u  Mas 
saehusetta  making  it  a  tender  at  2^  s  1  er 
per  grain.  This  was  five  per  cent  more 
than  it  was  worth,  and  silver  being  nnj  ist 
ly  rated,  was  exported,  and  became   ctrce 

Issues  within  the  act  of  Parliameu  con 
tmned  to  be  made  m  the  oldtr  colon  es 
^nd  in  1775  when  tlie  representat  es  of 
the  New  Ent,land  colonies  met  to  prepare 
for  war  Missachnsetfs  agreed  to  allow  their 
bills  to  circulate  m  her  tomtorv,  1  ecause 
they  had  nothing  else 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia  September  5,  1774.  I  s  first 
measures  were  not  military,  but  renewed 
the  commercial  war  which  the  colonies  ha  1 
fried  before,  which  was  believed  in  long 
afterward,  but  which  always  accomplished 


harm  to  the  enemy  at  the  expense  o£  ten- 
fold harm  at  home  in  local  and  class  bicker- 
ings. Trade  was  thrown  away  just  when 
wise  policy  dictated  to  keep  it,  and  even 
fight  for  it.  After  December,  1774,  nothing 
was  to  be  imported  from  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire ;  and  after  September,  1775, 
nothing  was  to  be  exported  to  the  same. 
English  goods  were  needed  for  the  army, 
and  came  by  way  of  the  European  conti- 
nent and  the  West  Indies ;  and  lumber  and 
tobaeeo  went  out  the  same  way. 

The  Second  Congress,  May  10,  1775,  set 
about  making  war,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
tax,  and  therefore  no  power  to  borrow.  New 
1  oik  proposed  bills  of  credit  of  the  old  kind, 
to  be  redeemed  by  taxes,  and  this  plan  was 
adopted  The  first  issne  was  ordered  June 
23, 1775 — promises  to  pay  2,000,000  Spanish 
dolltrs  The  issues  were  apportioned  among 
the  colonies  on  an  estimate  of  population, 
ind  they  were  called  upon  to  redeem  the 
quot  18  assigned  them  by  taxes,  Rhode  Isl- 
and Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire 
alone  did  tliia  entirely ;  New  Yorit,  Pennsyl- 
van  a,  Hew  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
d  1  so  in  part.  The  issues  went  on,  how- 
e  er  and  in  January,  1777,  the  depreciation 
began  although  it  was  not  admitted  by 
Congress  until  September.' 

Dur  ug  1777  all  moans  of  coercion  by  pub- 
1  c  oflicers  and  private  committees  were  used 
to  enforce  the  legal-tender  character  of  the 
b  lis  and  to  keep  don-n  prices.  Some  crimes 
Here  perpetrated  iu  the  name  of  liberty  iu 
th  s  connection.  In  September,  1779,  the  is- 
B  es  were  $160,000,000,  and  Congress  prom- 
sedthat  they  should  not  exceed ^00,000,000. 
The  depreciation  was  twenty-eight  for  one 
(6  1  er  9800).  In  March,  1780,  sUvcr  was  at 
6j00  Congress  recognized  a  depreciation 
of  lorty  for  one,  and  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  all  tender  laws,  and  issued  si^-yeat 
SIS  1   r  cent,  notes.     The  Register  of  the 


Monographs  on  the  Continental  currency  have 
]een  pnbliaheil  hy  Henry  P1i1I11i»l,  ISflfl,  and  J.  W. 
4  hu  k  rs.  ieT4.  See  also  ilje  article  in  Hm-p^'s  ilag- 
I!  u  for  Mtirch,  lBfi3.  On  the  social  effects,  eeo  Pe- 
fltmh  ^  glister's  Eseayt,  1T01.    He  given  the  deprecie- 
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Treasnry  made  a  report  to  Congress 
in  which  he  put  the  anm  of  the  i 
$241,000,000  of  the  first  tenor. 
Bays  $200,000,000,'  and  he  puts  the  value  at 
$36,000,000  in  specie.  He  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  war  at  1140,000,000.  Another  etat«- 
meiit  ftom  a  Treasnry  report  of  1790  gives 
S357,400,000  old  tenor  and  |a,O0O,000  new 
tenor.  These  were  partly  re-iasues.  The 
same  report  estimates  the  cost  of  the  war 
at  $135,100,000  in  specie.'  In  fact,  as  John 
Adams  wrote  to  Niles,'  the  history  of  the 
Eevolution  [especially  of  its  finances]  is  lost 
beyond  recovery.  The  biUs  went  on  depre- 
ciating, heing  really  only  negotiahle  paper, 
until  the  spring  of  1781,  when  Morris  took 
charge  of  the  fluancea  on  condition  that  he 
ji  if,ht  conduct  them  in  speiie  Then  the 
notes  became  waste  paper  Some  were  re 
leemed  at  one  linndred  for  one  in  Hamil 
ton  s  funding  soheme  These  notes  were  a 
greater  obstacle  to  independence  than  the 
British  arms  so  m  ich  so  that  the  enemy 
counterfeited  them  as  a  wir  meisure  The 
French  money  wjs  a  greiter  ai  I  to  mde 
pendence  than  the  French  fleets  ind  forces 
After  the  paper  money  had  eshanated  the 
patience  of  the  people  Congress  had  to  col 
lect  tases  in  kind  to  supply  the  armv  It 
cruld  not  ha\o  been  worse  off  fit  money  at 
the  outset,  and  would  have  had.  enthusiasm 
to  help.  The  miseries  of  those  days  were 
enhanced  by  the  faUure  of  the  crops  of  1T79 
and  1760. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  loans  ftom 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  which  were  ob- 
tained on  French  credit.  Specie  brought  by 
the  French  and  English  came  into  circnla- 
tion  as  soon  as  the  paper  was  dropped,  and 
trade  with  tlie  Enghsh  was  winked  at  be- 
cause specie  was  obtained  by  it.     So  much 

In  1780  a  company  of  gentlemen  in  Phila- 
delphia took  government  bills  of  exchange, 
and  issued  notes  to  pnrchiae  supplies  lor 
the  array.  December  31,  1751,  the>  were 
incorporated  by  resjlution  as  the  Bank  of 
North  America  C  ungress  ha\  mg  finally  or- 
ganized, Novembei  1  under  the  Artiiles  of 


'  TweDUeth  Congress,  First  Si 

=  Pitkin,  A  StiUMKOi  Fi™,  etc.  [New  Haven, 
.iT. 
'  Segister,  Janniuy  IS,  181T. 


Paper  1  or. 


Confederation.  The  validity  of  this  act  be- 
ing questioned,  the  bank  obtained  a  charter 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1783  for  ten  years, 
with  a  monopoly ;  capital,  $400,000.  In  1785 
the  State  charter  was  repealed,  on  account 
of  political  and  business  jealousy.  In  1787  it 
was  renewed,  without  the  monopoly.  This 
was  the  first  bank  which  issued  convertible 
notes.  It  was  of  great  use  aa  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  govemmeut,  and  very  successful  in 
its  operations.  Gouge  says  that  it  put  on 
false  pretenses  of  strengti,  but  its  liistory 
is  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to  verify 
or  refute  these  charges. 

The  peace  found  the  finances  of  the  Con- 
federation and  of  the  States  in  confusion. 
The  Confederation  was  a  shadow  which  no 
longer  had  dignity  It  could  not  collect 
revenue  or  adjust  its  icc<unt8  which  were 
tound  in  inextncable  c  infusion  showing 
recklessness  and  circlessuesi  or  worse  as  a 
result  of  the  numerous  boards  and  officers 
among  whom  the  responsibility  hid  been 
dmded  The  States  were  likewise  strut 
ghng  with  paper  issues  which  they  letired 
b>  taxes  heavy  in  nominal  amount  but 
small  m  \aiue  In  M  issachusetts  Daniel 
bhays  led  a  bodv  of  armed  men  to  ^\  orcea 
ter  and  frcm  thtre  to  Spimgfield  to  pre 
lent  the  court  from  sitting  This  1  oly  was 
dispersed  by  force,  but  leniently  treated. 

In  the  same  year  (1786)'  Khode  Island  is- 
sued paper,  as  a  measure  of  bankruptcy,  with 
a  stringent  tender  law.  In  1789  the  paper 
was  at  fifteen  for  one,  and  the  State  debt 
had  been  called  in,  and  either  paid  in  this 
currency  or  forfeited.  Then  the  assump- 
tion by  the  general  government  being  as- 
snred,  the  State  stocks  were  returned  to  the 
holders  who  had  been  paid  off,  and  in  1791 
and  1795  they  all  participated  in  the  stocks 
allotted  to  the  State.' 

The  war-protected  industries  were  now 
prostrated.  Commerce  was  restricted  by 
the  English  navigation  laws  from  its  old 
path  to  the  British  West  Indies,  contrary  to 


1  In  a  spoecli  in  the  Senate,  March  S4, 1833,  Judge 
Wlilte,  o£  Tenneaaee,  described  thecurrencjoE"  Frank- 
lin" (East  Tennessee  find  West  Noith  Carolina)  at  tils 
time  B8  oonsiBtinB  of  racooon-skina.  ConntctteltliiB 
con^ted  in  attaching  tsecoons'  tails  to  nposeama' 
skins.     The  coUectota  procttced  this  trand  on  thf 
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Pitt's  policy.'  The  commercial  treaty  pro- 
posed by  Adams  in  1785  was  refused  ind  bo 
botlt  from  Tvitliiu  and  without  the  neccas  ty 
of  nuiou  and  nationality  was  enforced 

The  first  measure  of  Congress  was  for  tix 
ation.  Tlie  act  of  July  4, 1789,  specified  pr 
tection  as  one  of  its  objects.  It  la  1  dnt  es 
of  five  per  cent.,  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  for 
eign  ships,  and  ten  per  cent,  djsorim  not  ng 
dnty.  Thus  the  United  States  failed  to  take 
the  enlightened  position  on  foreign  tride 
which  consistency  with  their  other  doctrines 
seemed  to  prescrihe.  Otlier  aeta  followed 
on  an  average  every  other  year  for  the  nest 
tJiirty  yeara,  by  which  the  duties  were  n 
creased  and  extended. 

Septemher  2,  1789,  the  Treasnry  Depirt 
ment  was  estal)l)shed,'  and  Alesaudcr  Ham- 
ilton was  appointed  Secretary.  He  made  a 
report  on  the  finances  January  14, 1790.  The 
Confederate  debt  was  ^2,000,000  domestic 
and  #11,000,000  foreign,  and  the  debt  of  the 
States  $25,000,000.  The  Confederate  domes- 
tio  debt,  including  officers'  half-pay  commu- 
tation (a  very  unpopular  thing),  was  fund- 
ed at  par,  the  market  price  being  15.  The 
State  debts  were  assumed,  and  funded 
agamst  strong  opposition,  the  location  of 
the  capital  on  the  Potomae  being  assured  in 
order  to  gain  the  consent  of  Virginia.  Pen- 
eions  aud  the  funding  of  crops  of  exchequer 
bills  had  been  two  great  abuses  in  England 
for  a  century,  and  were  regarded  with  dread 

Hamilton  next  proposed  a  national  bank, 
which  was  established  by  act  of  March  3, 
1791,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  $8,000,000 
BUljscribed  by  indiriduals  (one-quarter  in 
specie,  three-quarters  in  United  States 
stock),  and  $3,000,000  by  government.  Its 
charter  was  for  twenty  years.  It  issued  no 
notes  under  $10.  Eight  or  ten  years  later 
the  government  sold  its  stock  for  twenty- 
five,  twenty,  and  forty-five  premium.  A 
btibl>le  speculation  followed  the  founding 
of  the  bank.' 

'  Pitkin,  189. 

"  A  full  hiatory  of  the  flnancee  would  iuclnde  ton. 
uBge,  post-office,  and  tariff.  Ttieae,  however,  are  ei- 
clnded,  eioept  In  eases  where  they  affect  the  finance* 
generally,  from  the  present  account.  The  only  ati 
to  deal  thoroughly  wllh  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  Stales  is  Von  Hock's,  Die  Finaiam  ami  die  Fi- 
lumiiKtehishteder  I'er.  St,    (Cotta,8tuttaart,  1861. 

s  A'to's  Eegialer,  May  9, 1835. 
16 


March  3, 1791,  an  excise  was  laid  on  spir- 
its wh  h  led  t  a  rebell  n  n  Pennsyl  an  a 
94  In  1  '14  other  \  rect  fixes  were 
in  1  m  1  97  stamp  taxes  July  14 
1  98  d  rect  t^xes  were  ipport  oned  n  1  u  i 
houses  and  8la\e8  These  fixes  were  dll 
jpealed  n  180- 
Questiona  of  co  nage  were  taken  up  as 
earlv  as  1  Ol  Jauuaij  15  1  8-  Roliert 
Morr  s  made  a  report  (aa  1  to  ha\e  been 
prep-tted  bv  Cro  iveme  ir  Morrie)  i  ropos  ng 
mage  Julj  6  1785  the  lollar  was 
adoptel  A  gu^t  8  1  8C  a  m  nt  law  was 
pissed  wh  ch  was  mod  fledOctobe  lb  1  86 
ng  1  90  1  oth  Hamilton  and  Jefferson' 
prepired  papers  on  c  mage  and  feepten  ber 
i  179"  the  n  nt  la  v  was  approved  S  Iver 
first  coined  in  1794,  and  gold  in  1795. 
The  aOver  dollar  was  to  weigh  371.25  grains 
pure  metal,  and  the  gold  dollar  24.75  grains 
pure  metal,  thus  rating  the  metals  as  15  to 
1.  Silver  was  to  gold  in  England  as  15.2  to 
1,  aud  here  it  was  probably  as  15.5  to  1. 
Little  gold  circulated  here  before  1820,  and 
after  tliat  none.  The  silver  dollar  having 
less  value  than  the  gold  dollar,  was  the  only 
one  which  debtors  paid. 

The  calamity  of  Europe  in  the  wars  from 
1791  to  1815  was  the  opportunity  of  Amer- 
ica. It  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  expe- 
riencing the  nsual  fortune  of  neutrals,  nor 
without  in  its  final  results  ahowing  that  the 
best  gain  of  a  nation  comes  not  firom  the 
quarrels  of  its  neighbors,  but  from  their 
peace  and  prosperity.  We  were  led  to  try 
another  commorcia]  war,  and  finally  to  un- 
dertake actual  hostilities  "for  ftee  trade" 
(t.  e.,  of  neutrals  during  war)  "and  sailors' 
rights,"  being  forced  t*  this  by  votes  from 
south  of  the  Delaware,  while  the  ships  and 
sailors  in  the  North  and  East  asked  only  to 
take  their  own  risks.  April  14, 1814,  the  re- 
strictive aeta  were  finally  repealed.  Daniel 
Webster  characterized  the  whole  system  in 
a  sentence  when  he  sa  d  wis  pern  ous 
as  to  ourselves,  in  I  imbecile  is  to  f  re  ^u 
nations'"  The  dea  was  by  wthholl  (, 
trade  to  get  a  cons  lenti  n  n  h  ul  z 
the  promise  to  reat  re  ind  then  to  oft 
this  to  either  bell  gerent  to  induce  h  m  to 

'  Sparks'sDi^(omn*    C      spondenc    18^ 

a  Avtencan  Stall  Pape  <  vi    lOS    HI  IB 
3  Speech  in  the  Ilonee,  April  0,  ISll. 
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relax  his  hostile  regulations.  Mr.  Canning 
treated  this  with  thinly  veiled  contempt. 
His  position  was.  If  it  is  a  threat,  I  do  not 
notice  it ;  if  it  is  something  to  sell,  I  decline 
to  huy. 

The  embargo  and  iFar  had  "encouraged 
domestic  industry,"  and  had  come  to  be  con- 
sidered by  some  as  beneficent  forces.  Com- 
merce had  developed  in  an  unexampled 
manner.  The  eiiBtoms  revenue  fluctuated 
greatly,  bnt  rose  from  $3,400,000  in  1792  to 
$13,300,000  in  1811,  actual  receipts,  long 
credit  being  given  from  the  time  of  importa- 
tion. Lands  figure  as  a  source  of  income 
from  1796;  ^21,000,000  were  due  on  arrears 
(credit  being  given)  in  1820,'  of  which 
$14,900,000  were  canceled  before  1830  by 
surrendering  lauds.  The  Post-office  was  es- 
tablished May  8, 1T94.  A  single  letter  cost 
six  cents  for  thirty  miles;  over  450  miles, 
twenty-five  cents.  Between  1794  and  1830 
the  Post-of&ce  produced  reveune  except  in 
1808, 1820,  1821,  1822,  1823, 1828,  1829,  1830." 
Between  1837  and  1874  it  produced  revenue 
only  in  1837,  1848-1851,  and  1865.' 

January  1,  1791,  the  foreign  debt  was 
$12,800,000;  the  domestic  debt,  $62,600,000; 
total,  $75,400,000.  The  act  of  August  4, 
1790,  set  apart  the  surplus  revenue  from  du- 
ties to  pay  the  debt.  The  act  of  May  8, 
1792,  appropriated  the  revenue  from  lands 
to  that  purpose.  The  act  of  March  3,  1795, 
increased  this  fund,  and  named  it  the  "  sink- 
ing fund."  The  act  of  April  29, 1802,  raised 
the  sinking  fund  to  |7,.300,000  per  annum. 
Two  acts  of  Novombev  10, 1803,  raised  loans 
of  813,000,000  to  pay  for  Louisiana,  and  in- 
creased the  sinking  fund  to  $8,000,000  per 
annum.  By  the  treaty  of  January  8,  1802, 
in  fulfillment  of  section  sis  of  Jay's  treaty, 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pfl>  £600,000 
(at  $4  44)  to  discharge  ante  Revolutionary 
debts  of  Americans  to  Englishmen  The 
foreign  debt  increised  until  1795,  but  nis 
extinguished  in  1^10  The  domestic  debt 
increased  until  1801  The  Louiciana  pur 
chase  earned  it  to  tts  maximum  in  1804 
(January  1,  total,  $8li  400  000)  It  was  re 
duced  to  $59,000  000  beptember  30, 1815  • 

A  bankruptcy  law  was  pa'«ed  April  4, 
1800,  but  it  was  repealed  December  19, 1803. 


>  Pitkin,  33S.    s  Poetmaatar-G 
•  Treasury  Report,  1815. 


The  foUowing  table  shows  the  dcveloi)- 
nent  of  banking,'  the  Bank  of  the  IJuited 
states  being  omitted : 


'"jiNii 

18,000,000 
s^aooiooo 

iaa,iiio;oooji»,sixi;ooo 

Banks  at  this  time  were  political  engines. 
Niles  often  says  that  the  old  United  States 
Bank  gave  favors  only  to  black -cockade 
Federalists  in  and  after  1798.  Pitkin  says 
that  bank  was  Federalist,  and  finds  it  natu- 
ral that  the  Jefferaonian  Democrats  would 
not  Teohart«r  it,  McDufBe"  repeats  the  as- 
sertion of  political  character  in  the  old 
bank.  Clay  said  that  its  stock  was  largely 
held  by  foreigners  and  noblemen,'  which 
proves  that  it  brought  capital  here  which, 
at  that  day,  would  not  otherwise  have  come. 
The  charter  expired  March  3, 1811.  The  re- 
charter  was  lost  in  the  House,  January  24, 
by  one  vote,  and  in  the  Senate,  February  20, 
by  the  casting-vote  of  the  Vice-President. 
The  bank  closed  up  its  affairs,  and  paid 
back  its  capital  at  108^.*  A  large  number 
of  State  banks  at  once  sprang  up.  February 
13, 1820,  Secretary  Crawford  estimated  the 
paper  in  circidafion  in  1813  at  $63,000,000, 
and  the  specie  at  ^8,000,000 ;  the  paper  in 
1816  at  $99,000,000,  and  the  specie  at 
811,000,000.  For  the  latter  year  Gallatin 
estimated  the  banks  at  241),  with  $89,800,000 
capital,  $68,000,000  circulation,  $19,000,000 
specie.' 

Duties  in  1804  were  twelve  and  a  half,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty  per  cent.  T!ie  "Mediter- 
ranean Fund"  was  then  raised  bv  addition 
of  two  and  a  halJ  per  cent  April  3  1H12  in 
preparation  for  war  an  embaigo  ■^^as  laid 
for  ninety  days  The  espoitation  of  spe- 
cie nns  forbidden,  ill  duties  were  doubled. 


>  Oallutin,  Clmsid/ralt  nsimfke  C tnem.^ and  B<iitt.. 
in^  S/iitem  of  the  United  States  (Caiey  and  Lea,  nilla- 
delphia,  lesi).  Otiieis  give  four  bunks  In  I7S9,  count- 
lag  one  in  Marrland. 

'  Beport  on  United  States  Bank,  April  13,  IS30. 

>  CIb^'k  report  againft  tiie  first  banli  (Senate,  Marcli 
S,  ISll)  would  have  made  a  good  Jackson  document 


Pitkin, 


a  was  In  1834  ( .Tifes'g 


int  o£  tliie  period  is  given  hy  Wili- 
Itim  Gouge,  Siitory  i>}  Paper  Jfoiiej  aitd  Banhiag 
(Phiifldeipiiia,  1833).  Hiatflrlcallj  very  correct  and 
Irnstwortby,  but  ttieoreHcfllir  marred'  by  indiBcrim- 
Inste  boeUilly  to  banks.  See  alxo  Condy  Kagnet'ti 
Ciarencs  ami  Bontiiig,  1840,  Appendii  H. 
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an  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  waa 
laid  oil  foreign  sliips,  and  a  tonnage  duty  of 
SI  50.  Thia  made  the  duties  twenty-seven 
and  a  half,  thirty-two  and  a  half,  and  forty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  Mediterra- 
nean Fund  expired  in  1B15,  and  the  duties 
■were  twenty-ilTe,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent. 
until  July,  1816.  July  22, 1813,  a  direct  tax 
of  83,000,000  was  laid.  July  94  excise  taxes 
and  licenses  were  laid,  which  were  extended 
liy  acts  of  January  18  and  February  27, 1815, 
hnt  an  income  tax  was  defeated  January  18, 
1815.  Another  direct  tax  of  $6,000,000  was 
also  laid.  On  Decemher  23,  1814,  postage 
was  raised  to  twelve  cents  for  one  sheet  less 
than  forty  miles ;  this  was  repealed  Fehm- 
ary  1, 1816.  The  internal  taxes  were  repeal- 
ed in  lol 

The  loans  contricted  w  ei 


April,  1814;  the  banks  of  the  District  dur- 
ing  the  invasion,  August  27 ;  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia,  August  30, 1814 ;  those  of  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States,  within  a  fortnight 
later;  thoseof  Ohio  and  Kentucky  paid  ape- 
cie  until  January  1,  1815 ;  the  only  one  in 
Tennessee  went  on  until  July  or  August, 
1815 ;  a  few  in  Maine  stopped  early  in  1814 ; 
the  rest  in  New  England  did  not  suspend 
at  alL'  Banks  now  multiplied  faster  than 
ever,  and  the  old  ones  increased  their  is- 
sues. The  notes  required  elaborate  quota- 
tions, and  brokers  had  a  rich  harveat  in  ne- 
gotiating them.  Siles's  Eeghter  from  1814 
to  1820  is  filled  with  complainta  and  objur- 
gationa  about  the  "ahavinga."  Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  found  the  greatest  ein- 
barrassnient  from  this  state  of  thi  iga  The 
New  En^liud  people  pi  1  aU  their  dnea  to 


A           „h    » 
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TotaL  C3 

These  itema  with  the  temporiiy  loans 
made  the  debt  for  the  war  ^0,500,000,  and 
the  total  public  debt,  September  30,  1815, 
$119,600,000.' 

These  loans  were  contracted  at  80-90  in 
paper,  depreciated  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
after  1814  all  the  income  of  the  government 
was  in  the  same  paper." 

Maich  19, 1813,  Governor  Snyder,  of  Penn- 
eylvajiia,  vetoed  twenty-five  bank  charters ; 
March  21, 1814,  forty  chartera  were  passed 
ovei'  bis  veto.  Banks  multiplied  on  every 
hand,  eapecially  in  the  Middle  Statea,  where 
they  apeculated  in  government  stocks.  The 
system  was  generally  to  deposit  stock  notes 
for  the  capital,  issue  notes  even  beyond  tJiia. 
and  loan  them  on  accommodation  paper. 
Bridge  and  other  companies  in  this  way  got 
their  capital  from  the  public. 

The   New   Orleans   banks   suspended   in 


rreaanry  Beport,  1BI6,  with  reriew  of  the  ft 
lewar.  See  alao  Treasnrj  Report  for  1827, 
r  of  Gallatin  in  Xitee't  SegiSter,  February  21 
le  finances  of  the  second  war. 

n  Sepott,  FebrDaJ7  IS,  1320, 


the  government  in  Treasury  notes  -n  orth  90. 
The  government  had  to  pay  in  New  En- 
gland in  specie  all  that  it  owed  there,  while 
it  nowhere  received  a  specie  revenue.  At 
the  same  time  the  Boston  merchants  found 
that  the  Baltimoreana  had  the  advantage 
of  them  in  trade,  for  while  the  Bostonians 
paid  duties  in  Treasury  notes  at  90,  the  Bal- 
timoreans  paid  in  their  own  bank-notes  at 
80.  So  little  was  the  "exchange"  undei^ 
stood  that  the  Secretary  (Dallas)  complain- 
ed because  he  got  bids  for  the  loan  of  March 
3, 1815,  which  "  varied  according  to  the  ar- 
bitrary variations  of  what  is  called  the  dif- 
ference of  exchange."  The  object  of  this 
loan  was  to  fund  Treasury  notes.  The  Sec- 
retary fixed  the  price  of  his  bonds  at  95,  ei- 
ther in  Treasury  notes  or  "caflh,"  i.  e.,  bills 
of  suspended  banks.  The  resnlt  was  that 
the  large  subscriptions  were  made  where  the 
currency  was  moat  depreciated,  and  were 
made  in  "cash."     Where  the  currency  waa 
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about  at  95,  the  swliaeriptioiis  were  paid  liolf 
iii"eaBh,"  and  half  in  notes.  Where  the  cur- 
ia -wortli  more  than  95,  the  subscrip- 
re  all  iu  Treasury  uotps.  Tlie  Sec- 
retary's own  table  shows  this  at  a  glance.' 

In  the  disorder  of  the  currency,  Eppea  (on 
hehalf  of  Jefferson)  projiosed  a  government 
paper  money  fundable  in  stock,  auch  as  was 
iaaued  in  January,  1S15,  and  never  circu- 
lated. Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, October  17,  1814,  proposed  a  natioual 
non-specie-payingbanlt.  Calhoun  proposed 
a  bant  on  Treasury  notes,  but  which  should 
never  suspend  specie  payments,  Dallas's 
scheme  passed  the  Senate,  but  waa  defeat- 
ed in  the  House  by  the  double  vote  of  the 
Spealter  (Cheves).  A  plan  for  a  bank  to  be 
prohibited  from  suspending  passed,  and  was 
vetoed  January  30,  1815.  Dallas's  paper 
scheme  passed  the  Senate  again,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  one  vote  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  the  day  the  news  arrived  ot  the 
Peace  of  Ghent.     It  was  heard  of  no  mc)re 

At  the  next  session  Calhoun  re-introduied 
the  bank,  the  charter  being  Dallas  s  work 
It  was  passed  April  10, 1816.  The  bank  was 
to  have  835,000,000  capital,  $7,O00,0u0  to  be 
subscribed  by  government  in  five  per  cent, 
stock,  128,000,000  by  the  public,  of  which 
$7,000,000  was  to  be  in  specie  and  $31,000,000 
in  6ix  per  cent.  United  States  stocks.  It 
was  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000  in  one,  two, 
and  three  years.  It  was  to  issue  no  notea 
under  $5,  and  was  forbidden  to  suspend  un- 
der twelve  per  cent,  penalty.  Votea  were 
to  be  given  at  elections  of  bank  ofiEcers  by 
an  intricate  limitation,  varying  wcording 
to  the  number  of  shares  held,  and  directors 
could  serve  only  tiiree  years  out  of  four 

This  bank  was  to  correct  the  currency 
and  to  control  the  exchanges,  which  no  bank 
can  do  or  ought  to  do.  It  was  to  be  the 
financial  Providence  of  the  country,  bring 
exchange  to  par,  and  keep  it  there  in  an  im 
mense  sparsely  settled  country  with  defect 
ive  means  of  communication  Its  capital 
was  far  too  large,  and  there  was  no  reison 
for  putting  part  of  the  capital  m  stocks 
Finally,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  gov 
emment  should  have  shares  in  it 

April  30  Congress  voted  tliat  specie  pay- 

'  This  report  (1916]  was  very  correctly  criliciBed  by 
Mr.  Nnihan  AppletOD :  On  Curreiwy  ond  Bnniijij/ (Bos- 
ton, 1311),  Appendix  D. 


ments  ought  to  he  resumed  Febmirv  20 
1817,  and  that  government  ought  to  a  cept 
only  specie  or  its  eiun'ilent  in  pavmpnt 
thereafter.  The  binks  refu-ied  to  resume 
before  July,  1817  The  stoik  of  the  Bii  k 
of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  Juh  in 
such  a  way  that  a  Baltimore  clique  taking 
advantage  of  the  rule  ibout  voting  got 
votes  enough  to  control  the  orginizition ' 
By  subscribing  as  attorneys  they  got  22  187 
votes  out  of  80,01X1,  and  they  subscribed  only 
84,000,000  out  of  $28,000,000.  In  November 
the  stock  was  at  $42.50  for  $30  paid.  The 
organization  took  place  October  28,  fifteen 
director  tieing  Democrats  and  ten  Federal- 
ists. The  directors  allowed,  December  18 
and  27,  discount  on  the  pledge  of  stocks,  by 
which  the  specie  payment  in  the  second  in- 
stallment (January  2)  was  evaded.  Wild 
stock-jobbing  now  began,  especially  among 
those  inside.  After  Febmary  20  all  atock 
was  discounted  at  par  (65  paid).  "  The  dis- 
ic)unta,  the  payment  of  the  second  install- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  price  to  the  own- 
er, the  transfer,  and  the  pledge  of  the  stock 
were,  as  it  is  termed,  simultaneous  acts." 
August  26,  1817,  they  voted  to  discount  on 
the  stock  at  125.  The  third  installment 
was  partly  paid  in  bank-notes  because  gov- 
ernment stock  was  at  a  premium  iu  notes. 
August  28,  1818,  the  bank  refused  to  re- 
ceive or  pay  its  notes  except  at  the  offices 
specified  on  the  note,  and  also  refused  to  col- 
lect drafts,  etc.,  except  for  exchange  rates, 
thus  abandoning  the  attempt  to  "equalize 
eycbange."  In  April,  1819,  it  refused  to 
transfer  fiinds  for  the  government  except  at 
exchange  rates,  thus  disappointing  anotliei 
expei-tation  in  regard  to  it. 

The  bank  was  going  on  just  after  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  Instead  of  restraining,  it 
joined  the  race.  The  Secretary  in  1817  said 
that  he  had  paid  off  ail  the  United  Statea 
stoi,k  in  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  he  paid 
o£E  $13,000,000,  which  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
the  amount  paid  in,  instead  of  121,000,000. 
The  rest  was  bank-notes  or  stock  notes. 
This  redemption  tnmed  the  whole  capital 
into  1  shape  demanding  use,  and  led  to  a  pro- 
digious expansion  of  credit.  The  State  banks 
agreed  to  "  resume"  if  the  bank  would  extend 
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its  diacouuts  at  Kew  York  |a,00O,00(i  Thil- 
adelphia,  |a,000,000,  Biiltimore,  SI  00  000 
Virginia,  ^0,000.  There  never  was  auY  rt 
Humption  in  fact.'  Angust  8, 1817,  the  pres 
ident  and  cashier  were  authorized  to  dis- 
count 8500,000,  and  aubaeqiiently  to  Jiscoimt 
52,000,000,  between  discount  days,  in  their 
discretion.  September  30  they  were  ia 
thorized  to  renew  notes  so  discounted  The 
Steele  was  then  at  its  highest,  lj5-15bl 
From  July,  1817, to  December,  1818,  the  bauk 
imported  $7,300,000  in  apeeie,  at  an  expense 
of  over  $500,000.  Congress  appointed  an  lu 
vestigating  committee,  on  tlie  rumor  thit 
things  were  not  all  ri^ht  and  because  the 
bank  h-wi  not  helped  the  currency  Thej 
reiorted  Jinuaiy  16  1819  esposiug  the 
faeta  heie  detailed  The  president  of  the 
bank  and  the  minagers  at  Baltimore  re- 
signed, March  b  1819  Langdon  Cheves  be 
came  preeident.  He  fonnd  the  bank  hank 
nipt,  but  already  engaged  in  vigorous  eflorts 
to  contract  its  obligations.  Tliese  mew 
tires  were  continued.  The  loss  at  Baltimore 
was  $2,000,000,  tiie  wliole  loss  $3  000  000 
February  25  Congress  refused  to  order  ^ 
edrefacia$  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  chirter 
Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  hai  at 
tempted  to  tax  the  bank,  but  the  tax  wis 
declared  unconstitutional.'  In  Ohio  a  tax 
of  $100,000  was  collected  by  force  September 
16, 1819,  but  ordered  restored,  after  long  hti 
gation,  in  September,  1831.* 

Meanwhile  the  commerce,  industry  anl 
finance  of  the  world  had  been  finding  their 
way  ba«k  to  the  ordinary  natural  forms  and 
channels  of  peace,  and  away  from  the  nn- 
natural  developments  of  war.  Tliis  did  not 
take  place  without  shocks  and  confusion 
throughout  the  commercial  world.  The 
United  States  had,  for  insnfBcient  res 
plunged  into  the  general  mSl^,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  not  only  was  their  commerce 
first  unnaturally  distorted  and  then  crash- 
ed, but  also  their  home  industry  had  sought 
nnuatural  developments,  and  their  finances 
had  been  thrown  into  confusion.  In  1816 
paper  money  yet  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
was  depreciated  more  than  ours.     The  es- 
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i  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
1  a  golden  oj  [  ortuuity  was  offered  for  re- 
sumption In  lal9  efforts  were  being  made 
all  o^  er  Europe  to  resume,  and  niaases  of 
metal  were  moving  from  country  to  coun- 
try In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things 
came  the  real,  though  not  publicly  known, 
break-down  of  the  bank.  Its  efforts  to  re- 
co^er  itself  prostrated  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country  Prices,  which  had  risen  fifty 
or  one  hundred  per  cent,  since  1814,  fell  even 
below  the  former  level,  and  a  grand  liquida- 
tion set  in  ■«  hn-h  ran  through  some  three  or 
ft ut  J  ears 

In  1820  exchange  on  England  rose  to  105 
anl  106  which  carried  oSf  gold,  the  par  of 
gold  bemg  10272,  or,  with  expenses,  105. 
Par  of  sih  er  was  106  (at  I5i  to  1),  or,  with 
expenses  108  In  fact,  silver  was  then  de- 
pressed to  16  for  1  by  the  demand  for  gold 
m  Englind  and  it  took  110  to  draw  silver 
trom  here  EsLhauge  rose  at  a  leap  from 
lOb  to  110  and  then  to  112— rates  which  tlie 
h^  ing  generation  could  hardly  remember. 
Eiery  gold  coin  here  was  drawn  away,  for 
there  was  no  such  profit  on  any  thing  else 
exported  The  re-a^yustment  was  not  com- 
plete before  1822  or  1823,  and  it  was  not 
brought  ■»b<  ut  without  great  suffering.' 

In  1823  lind  was  worth  forty  or  forty-five 
per  cent  less  than  in  1806,  and  sixty  or  sev- 
enty pet  ctnt  less  than  in  1817;°  thousands 
in  actual  suffering;  families  living  on  one 
dollar  per  week;'  women  earning  six  and 
1  quarter  cents  per  day.  The  distress  was 
all  used  as  an  irgiimeut  for  protection. 

The  indiscriminate  rage  of  men  like  Gouge 
and  TJiles  against  "banks"  dates  from  this 
period.  Kiles  again  and  again  speaks  of 
banks  just  as  one  would  speak  of  gambling 
hells.  There  were  three  kinds  of  paper 
afloat  in  1819:  fii'st,  notes  of  incorporated 
banks  with  more  or  less  pretense  to  solv- 
ency; second,  notes  of  banks  which  had  no 
other  reality  than  a  counting-room,  books, 
and  a  plate— their  notes  were  circulated  at 
a  distance,  and  when  they  came  home  the 
bank  ceased  to  be;  third,coiinterfBitaiu  enor- 
mous quantities,  though  they  differed  from 
the  second  kind  only  in  stealing  a  name 

1  Valnable  reporla  on  coinnge,  etc,  by  Lowndea,  H. 
R,  Jannarj  SS,  IBIO,  and  J.  Q.  Adama.Febnmry  W,  1321. 
=  Xilef't  Rrginlir,  Augnat  S3, 1823. 
i  Xiiea-i  Register,  May  17, 182S. 
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some  one  else  had.  invented,  instead  of  iu- 
ventiiig  a  new  one.  The  amount  afloat  can 
not  be  guessed  at.  Nilea'  sajd  the  uumher 
of  banks  was  put  at  397  on  unknown  au- 
thority. The  homilies  ahout  extravagance 
and  protecting  home  industry,  and  the  praise 
of  the  old  simple  times,  then  began.  These 
times  have  never  been  since  the  earliest  co- 
lonial days,  when  people  were  so  poor  that 
they  could  buy  nothing.  Since  then  they 
have  liought  all  they  could,  and  aa  they 
have  heen  getting  rich  fast,  they  have  al- 
ways had  far  move  good  things  at  the  end 
of  any  twenty  years  than  at  its  beginning. 
In  1817  the  siukiug  fund  was  raised  to 
110,000,000  per  annum,  and  more,  if  possible, 
leaving  $3,000,000  in  the  Treaaiuy.  In  1816, 
1817, 1818,  and  ISl  J  this  sum  was  paid  and  in 
some  years  much  more  but  in  I'SO  tbe  rev 
enue  having  declined  g^  000  000  were  bor 
rowed  from  the  sinking  fund  with  mlnv 
apologies.  In  18'1  it  was  curtailed  o\er 
$3,000,000,  but  without  any  aroloj;ies  It 
shewed  that  the  sinking  find  is  simply 
what  can  be  sa'vcd  anl  i  i  1  n  thing  m  re 

During  the  nest  decide  the  scene  of  in 
terest  is  in  the  West,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Illinois,  and  Missouri  tried  stay  laws, 
tender  laws,  property  laws,  and  papei  issues 
in  every  form.  Kentucky  tried  the  espen- 
ment  most  thoroughly ;  the  other*  desisted 
sooner.  A  history  of  Tennessee  bankmg 
was  given  by  Judge  White  in  a  speech  m 
the  Senate  March  24, 1838.* 

In  the  East  things  soon  returned  to  order, 
and  the  nest  years  were  generally  quiet 
financially.  The  agitations  were  in  regard 
to  protection.  The  revenue  was  good,  the 
pubho  debt  was  being  paid,  canals  were  be- 
ing built,  and  although  there  was,  m  regard 
to  all  these  things,  much  which  a  conseri  a 
tive  economist  would  disapprove,  vet  there 
was  perhaps  nothing  but  what  must  be  tol 
erated  in  a  new  and  poor  country  It  may 
suffice  here  to  mention  the  following  impor 
tant  incidents :  In  1819  it  was  proposed  to 
issue  a  government  paper  money.  Secretary 
Crawford  reported  against  it  February  1. 
1830.     In  1820  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  was  eon 


1  August  2B,181B. 

=  A  short  hlelory  ot  hanbtng  In  the  Beparale  Ststea 
B  given  in  a  seriee  of  articles  iu  llie  Bankert'  MagaiiiK, 


tracted,  and  hi  1831  a  loan  of  $5,000,000. 
July  2, 1831,  a  committee  of  stockholders  of 
the  bank  reported  its  losses  at  $3,547,838  80. 
October  1, 1822,  Mr.  Cheves  reported  on  the 
state  of  the  bank  when  he  took  it,  and  Itia 
efforts  to  save  it.  The  Suffolk  bank  sys- 
tem was  organized  in  New  England  in  1834. 
The  investments  of  foreign  capital  here, 
1823-1825,  were  estimated  at  from  $30,000,000 
to  138,000,000.'  The  great  crisis  of  1825  iu 
England  did  not  have  great  effect  here.  In 
1836  there  was  a  great  collapse  of  unsound 
banking  institutions  In  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  such  had  been  organized  at 
New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey  opposite.  Sev- 
eral of  the  projectors  were  coudemned  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Andrew  J  ii-kson  became  President  March 
4  l'>29  lud  ]  locceded  to  reform  the  gov- 
emmLUt  In  the  summer  of  that  year  com- 
plamts  were  made  by  New  Hampshire  po!- 
iticmns  th  it  the  blanch  of  the  bank  at 
Portsm*  uth  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Mison  a  friend  of  Mr.  Webster.  The 
idministntiou  sought  to  induce  Mr.  Biddlo 
{presilent  ot  the  bank  since  January,  1823) 
to  remo^  e  Mr  Mason.  He  refused,  and  this  is 
the  earliest  germ  we  can  find  of  a  great  war. 
Mr  Biddle  was  in  the  position  of  resisting 
an  alliance  of  Bank  and  State.'  The  Mes- 
sage of  1829  astonished  the  nation  by  qnea- 
tioniug  the  constitutionality  and  advantage 
of  the  bank,  whose  charter  would  not  ex- 
pire until  March  3,  1836,  and  proiwsing  a 
bank  on  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the 
nation.  The  bank  had  lived  down  the  odi- 
um of  its  early  history.  Tlie  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reported  April  13, 1830  (by 
McDuffie),  ill  favor  of  rechartering  the  bank 
at  the  proper  time.  The  Committee  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Sinate  reported  March  29, 1830, 
that  the  currency  was  good,  and  in  a  fiiir 
way  to  improve.  "  They  deem  it  prudent 
to  abstain  ttom  all  legislation,  to  abide  by 
the  pr  u'tical  good  which  the  country  enjoys, 
and  to  put  notliing  to  hazard  by  donlrtful 
experiments  In  November,  1830,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin pul  lished  the  article  on  the  currency 
ibcve  referred  to,  in  which  he  showed  that 
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»  J.  q.  Adams'fl  Heport,  1832.  The  history  is  given 
consMUtlvelj;  Inoldonls  which  did  not  bpcome  public- 
ly known  uuUl  later  are  pat  in  their  proper  plate. 
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the  bank  had.  been  very  uBeful  These  dof 
umeuts  no  doulit  represented  the  opinions 
of  the  educated  aud.  business  classes  at  that 

The  revolution  ot  ISJO  in  Frinie  p  Iitictl 
disturbajioes  elsewbete  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  disturbances  which  preceile«l  the 
Kefomi  Bill  in  England  were  then  cauHing 
much  capital  to  be  sent  to  this  country 
The  new  canals  just  opened  the  railroids 
just  beginning  to  be  built  (for  horse  power), 
the  application  of  anthracite  coil  to  the 
arts,  and  numerous  inipro\  ements  m  ill 
branches  of  production  ifforded  iinple  op 
portunity  of  apphing  this  capital  here  to 
advantage.  The  Binie  improvements  in  En 
gland  tended  to  in  unprecedented  increase 
of  capital,  ■which  sought  investment  here  for 
the  next  eight  or  ten  years. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  President  set  about  an  "  experiment" 
with  the  currency.  The  Message  of  IB30 
repeated  the  opinion  of  1829  in  regard  to 
the  bank;  that  of  1831  was  milder  Janu- 
ary 9, 1832,  the  petition  for  a  recharter  was 
presented.  A  special  committee  having 
been  appointed  in  the  Honse,  a  majority  re- 
ported against  the  recharter ;  McDutQe  and 
Adams  both  made  counter -reports.  The 
charges  against  the  bank  were,  first,  that 
its  assets  consisted  largely  of  accommoda- 
tion loans  in  the  West, -which  were  created 
by  "race-horse"  bOls,  and  were  worthless. 
(There  was  too  much  truth  in  this ;  the 
branch  drafts  since  1827  had  been  mischiev- 
ous.) Second,  extending  favors  tfl  Con- 
gressmen. (This  was  admitted  and  defend- 
ed.) Third,  using  pohtical  influence.  (It 
appeared  rather  that  the  administration  had 
tried  to  use  the  bank  poUtically. )  The  re- 
charter passed,  but  was  vetoed  Jnly  10, 1S32. 

In  1830  S3,000,000  of  the  ST,000,000  five 
per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  States  which 
was  in  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  redeem- 
ed, and  in  1831  the  remainmg  {4,000,000. 

By  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,  Prance  agreed 
to  pay  the  United  States  25,000,000  francs 
as  indemnity  for  spoliations  after  1806.  The 
Secretary  drew  on  the  French  Finance  Min- 
ister for  the  first  installment,  due  February 
3, 1833,  and  sold  the  bill  to  the  bank.  The 
French  Chambers  had  ma^le  no  appropria^ 
tion  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  and  the  bill  wna 
protested,  but  taken  up  by  Hottinguer  for 


the  Innk.  The  bank  claimed  fifteen  per 
cent  damages,  and  reserved  the  sum  with 
interest  (8170,041)  from  dividends  due  the 
go^  erument  July  17, 1834.  The  government 
gained  the  suit  to  recover  this  in  1847.' 

The  government  desiring  to  pay  off  the 
three  per  cents  in  1832,  the  bank  assumed 
and  cToried  them  a  year  longer.  The  Pres- 
ident expressed  his  fears  that  the  public  de- 
posits were  unsafe  in  the  bank,  in  his  Mes- 
sage 1S33.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
of  T^  ays  and  Means  found  the  deposits  safe, 
but  the  minority  made  a  strong  attack  on 
the  bank  on  account  of  the  Western  loans. 
These  were  rapidly  reduced. 

During  the  summer  of  1833  overtures  were 
mide  to  the  State  banks  to  receive  the  pul)- 
lic  deposits.  August  19,  1833,  the  govern- 
ment directors  of  Che  bank  made  a  report 
showing  large  expenditures  by  the  bank  for 
printing  and  distributing  documents  during 
the  campaign  of  1S32.  These  consisted  of 
Gallatin's  article,  the  minority  reports  of 
Adams  and  McDufQe,  et  al.' 

Meanwhile  the  national  debt  was  being 
rapidly  paid,  and  a  surplus  was  to  be  ex- 
pected after  1835.  The  opposition  desired 
to  divide  the  public  lands,  in  order  to  cut 
off  revenue,  and  to  go  into  internal  im- 
provements, in  order  to  increase  expendi- 
tures, but  not  to  reduce  the  protective  tar- 
iff. The  tariff  of  Jnly  14, 1833,  was  finally 
modified  by  the  act  of  March  9,  1833,  to  ro- 
duce  duties  until  1843.  The  pound  ster- 
ling was  rated  at  ii4  80  for  customs  pur- 
poses, standard  weights  and  measures  were 
distributed,^  and  the  credit  on  duties  was 
shortened. 

September  18, 1833,  the  President  read  in 
his  cabinet  an  argument  against  the  bank, 
showing  why  the  deposits  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. Duane,  who  had  only  been  Secre- 
tary since  May  39,  refused  to  remove  them. 
He  was  dismissed,  and  Taney  appointed,*  by 
whom  they  were  transferred.     The  amount 
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The  wefebts  In  nse  at  the  varioBB  custom-homes 
-varied  sixteen  per  cont.  Tbe  proportion  of  the  bushels 
In  use  was:  Bath|T4;  Portland, IS;  Siico,80;  Boston, 
J8;  New  York,  781;  Philadelphia,  T8i;  Baltimore,  TJl; 
Newhom,8Tf:  Charleston, 78 ;  Savannali, 76.  (.Viies's 
Hcglater,  January  B,  1S33.) 
<  He  was  not  cJiidrmed. 
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000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
n  ambiguous  position,  being  dis- 
a  cabinet  officer,  aud  yet  charged 
with  independent  respousiljUity.  The  six- 
teenth section  of  the  hank  charter  gave  to 
him  power  to  remove  the  deposita.  This  act 
caused  great  alarm,  being  apparently  a  bold 
and  self-willed,  but  not  intelligent,  act. 
Credit  was  disturbed,  and  the  winter  passed 
in  commercial  distress.  In  February,  1834, 
the  President,  in  answer  to  a  deputation 
from  Philadelphia,'  sketched  his  new  pro- 
gramme. Hewould  crash  the  bank,  try  tlie 
plan  of  using  State  banks  as  fiscal  agents, 
introduce  a  metallic  eurrcney,  and  use  spe- 
cie only  for  the  government.  The  radical 
weakness  of  this  plan  was  that  be  could  in 
no  way  control  the  State  banks,  though  they 
should  do  far  worse  things  than  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  had  done. 
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Small  banks  now  sprang  up  in  great 
bers  to  claim  the  deposits,  and  tbey  i 
political  reasons  generally  for 
a  share,'  Decembers,  1833,  Taney  gave  the 
reasons  for  removing  the  deposits:  First,  the 
Exchange  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors governed  the  bank.  (This  was  a  well- 
founded  complaint.  It  was  the  arrange- 
ment which  made  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  bank  possible.)  Second,  the  bank  had 
meddled  in  politics.  Third,  selfishness  in  de- 
ferring the  three  per  cents  aud  demanding 
damages  on  the  French  draft.  December  9, 
the  government  directors  reported  that  they 
were  escluded  from  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank.  March  28, 1B34,  the  Senate  re- 
solved that  the  President  had  "  assumed 
upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws." 
April  15,  the  President  sent  in  a  protest 
against  this  resolution,  which  the  Senate  re- 
fused tfl  register  (27  to  16).  The  resolution 
was"expunged"  January  16, 1837.  April  4, 
1834,  the  House  resolved  that  the  bank  ought 
not  to  be  rechartered  nor  the  deposita  re- 


stored, and  raised  another  committee.  Of 
this  the  majority  reported,  May  22,  that  the 
bank  had  refused  to  submit  to  inveetiga- 
tiou ;  the  minority  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee had  made  unreasonable  and  improper 
demands. 

February  4, 1834,  the  Senate  appointed  a 
committee  which  reported,  December  18,  fa- 
vorably to  the  bank.  The  Message  of  1834 
reviewed  the  controversy  and  renewed  the 
old  charges. 

June  23,  1834,  the  coinage  was  altered  so 
that  the  silver  dollar  should  weigh  412i 
grains,  371.25  grains  pnre,  and  the  gold  dol- 
lar 25.8  grains,  23.2  grains  pure,  rating  the 
metals  as  15.99  to  1.  The  standard  for  silver 
was  0.900  fine ;  for  gold  0.89923.  This  ex- 
pelled silver,  rating  it  as  much  too  low  as  it 
had  before  been  too  high.  Another  mistake 
was  made  at  the  same  time  by  rating  foreign 
coins  too  high,  so  that  they  were  a  cheaper 
tender  than  American  coin.  This  prevent- 
ed them  from  being  sent  to  the  mint.  The 
act  of  January  18, 1837,  brought  both  metals 
to  the  standard  0.900,  and  made  the  gold  dol- 
lar 23.22  grains  fine.  From  this  time  par 
of  exchange  with  England  was  109i,  or 
£1=|k1.8665.  a  gold  eagle,  coined  before 
July  31,  1834,  was  worth  $10,668  in  eagles 
coined  after  that. 

The  new  banks  opened  a  period  of  specu- 
lation in  1834,  which  went  on  through  1835, 
growing  wilder  and  wilder,  seizing  on  cot- 
ton lands  and  negroes,  city  lots.  Western 
lauds,  and  every  form  of  stocks.'  The  ad- 
ministration, it  is  true,  prevailed  on  the  fol- 
lowing States'  tiD  forbid  notes  under  $5 : 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Louiaiana,  North  Carolina,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Maine,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Alabama.  Connecticut  had  forbid- 
den $l's  and  f2's;  Mississippi  and  Illinoia 
had  no  notes  under  $5 ;  and  Miasouri  had  no 
bank  of  issue;  but  the  exchanges  werp  Kept 
favorable  by  exporting  securities  (import- 
ing capital),  and  the  position  was  one  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  The  specie  in  the 
country  was  $64,000,000.  The  prevailing  be- 
lief was  that  bank  issues  could  be  extended 
to  any  amount,  if  only  there  was  une-third 
the  amount  in  specie  behind  them. 
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The  directora  of  the  bank'  ordered  the 
Exchange  Committee,  March  6, 1835,  to  loan 
the  fuiida  of  the  bank  on  stock  aa  fast  as  it 
■was  called  in,  in  order  to  fecilitate  the  wind- 
ing up.  The  branches  (of  ■which  there  were 
twenty-five)  were  sold,  and  bonds  taken  pay- 
able in  from  one  to  five  years.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1835-36  it  was  suddenly  proposed  that 
PenuaylTania  should  grant  a  charter  to  the 
bank,  and  a  bill  'was  passed  February  13, 
1836,  doing  bo,  but  joining  the  charter  with 
internal  improvement  schemes  and  a  repeal 
of  some  tasea.  The  conditions  were  very 
oneroos.  Thus  instead  of  winding  up  March 
3,  1836,  the  bank  went  on  as  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Under  the 
resolution  of  March  6, 1835,  $20,000,000  of  its 
capital  bad  been  loaned  on  stocks,  and  it 
had  its  bonus  to  the  State  to  pay,  the  shares 
of  the  government  to  pay  back,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  old  bank  to  redeem.  The 
Exchange  Conunittee  had  complete  control 
of  the  bank.' 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36  the  rates  for  capi- 
tal advanced  under  great  ductuations,  such 
as  always  occur  on  a.  bank-note  currency 
with  an  inadequate  coin  basis.  The  great 
fire  of  December,  1835,  at  New  York  led  some 
to  propose  a  bank  of  $5,000,000  for  the  suf- 
ferers, Niles  said,  "  To  make  a  bank  is  the 
grand  panacea  for  every  ill  that  can  befall 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  t 
adds  not  one  cent  to  tlie  capital  of  the  com 
munity.'" 

During  1836  speculation  went  on,  although 
rates  for  loans  were  twelve  to  twenty  per 
cent,  per  month  throughout  mud  of  the 
year.  Prices  were  so  high  thut  wheat  cune 
here  from  Europe.  It  was  said  that  the 
canals,  etc,  had  dra^wn  laborers  awaj  from 
agriculture.  In  the  fall  the  Bank  of  E 
gland  refused  to  discount  for  bankers 
■who  were  granting  American  cred  ts  an  I 
those  houses  reduced  their  acceptances  from 
£20,000,000  to  £12,000,000  during  the  w 
ter,'  producing  still  greater  distress  here 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  the  fall  in 

The  public  debt  was  all  paid  Jan  iry  I 
1835,  and  a  surplus  of  over  $10,000,000  accu 
mulated  during  1836.     The  admin  strit    n 

•  Beport  of  1841.  "  Ibid. 

•  Miiniins  Chronicle,  in  Mlea's  Register,  April  29, 183T. 


ha-ving  done  all  the  harm  it  could  by  scat- 
tering this  over  the  Uniou  in  forty  banks, 
the  opposition  now  undertook  to  withdraw 
it  liom  the  banks  and  distribute  it  to  tlie 
States  in  the  ratio  of  Congressional  repre- 
sentation. The  bUl  passed  June  23,  1836. 
It  ordered  the  surplus  over  $5,000,000  Jan- 
nary  1, 1837,  to  be  deposited  ■with  the  States. 
The  Message  of  1836  contained  a  criti- 
cism of  this  proceeding  which  was  unan- 
swerable, although  the  three  great  men. 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  all  favored  the 
scheme. 

July  11,  1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  receipt 
of  any  thing  but  specie  for  public  lands. 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  practically  re- 
scinding this.  It  was  sent  to  the  President 
March  2,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  be  filed  at  11.45  p.m.,  March  3, 
1837. 

February  25, 1837,  the  United  States  Bank 
offered  to  pay  off  the  public  shares  at  $115  58 
per  share,  in  four  installments,  September, 
1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  March  3  Con- 
gress ordered  this  offer  accepted,  and  it  ■was 
fulfilled. 

Early  in  March  Herman  Briggs  and  Co., 
of  Kew  Orleans,  failed,  on  account  of  the 
decline  m  cotton.  J.  L.  and  S.  Joseph  and 
Co  of  New  York,  failed  as  soon  as  the  news 
reached  New  York.  This  was  the  begin- 
n  ng  The  whole  Southwest  was  pros- 
t  ited  At  Kew  York  one  f  lilure  followed 
an  tier  among  tho^e  who  held  Southern 
f  nds  Mr.  Biddle  had  before  acted  as 
flnanc  al  Jnpiter,  and  to  hiin  pra^eis  were 
now  addressed.  He  came,  March  28,  and 
sill  ost-notes  for  merciutile  paper  at  112, 
wh  h  notes  brought  m  cash  05  TJiej  w  ere 
payible  in  Europe,  and  ■were  remitted  to 
settle  instead  of  shipping  specie.  In  April 
nei\  s  came  that  three  great  houses  granting 
Amer  an  credits,  "WUsoii,  Wildes,  and  Wig- 
g  ns  had  become  dependent  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  were  being  carried  on  a  guar- 
antee from  the  City.  The  panic  now  re- 
commenced, and  ran  on  increasing  until 
Miv  May  8  a  run  on  the  Dry  Dock  Bank 
caused  its  suspension.  The  other  banks 
were  forced  to  snspend  on  the  9th  and  10th. 
The  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other 
banks  followed  as  the  news  spread.  Each 
city  professed  that  it  could  have  held  out, 
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l)ut  was  forced  to  yield  in  the  general  in- 
terest. 

In  May  news  reached  England  of  events 
here  in  MorcL,  and  post-notes  instead  of 
money.  Tlie  great  question  was:  Can  the 
Amei'tcana  pay  !  The  amount  of  American 
debta  falling  due  June  1  was,  to  the  three 
W.'s,  £3,800,000 ;  to  other  English  houses, 
£5,000,000;  to  Prance,  £1,500,000.  Total, 
£10,300,000.  The  American  housea  were 
allowed  to  fall  June  1.  TLey  failed  for 
£2,000,000;  £1,300,000  was  covered  by  the 
gnarantoes,  and  £700,000  fell  on  the  bant.' 
An  arrival  of  $100,000  in  specie  sufficed,  how- 
ever, to  restore  American  credit  and  to  turn 
the  tide.  Extensions  ivere  granted,  securi- 
ties were  negotiated,  and  in  general  long 
credits  secured. 

On  the  snspenaion  gold  went  to  107,  all 
specie  disappeared,  and  the  country  was 
flooded  with  shin-plasters.  The  preminra 
on  gold  was  greater  in  the  South  and  West, 
being  laO-ias  in   t!ie   Southwest.      There 
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n  specie  in  the 


country,  which  Benton  said  would  be  ii 
"hulwark"  against  financial  disaster.  Thus, 
between  those  who  misused  paper  and  those 
who  held  the  superstition  of  gold,  the  advo- 
cates of  sound  doctrine  were  either  wanting 
or  their  voices  were  drowned. 

May  3  a  committee  of  New  York  mer- 
chants went  to  Washington  to  ask  the  re- 
call of  the  specie  circular,  delay  in  collect- 
ing duty  bonds,  and  the  calling  of  an  extra 
session  of  Congress,  The  first  the  President 
(Van  Buren)  would  not  do,  the  second  he 
coald  not  do,  and  the  third  he  thought  nae- 
lesa ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  government 
forced  the  last.  Congress  met  September  4, 
and  passed  bills  to  collect  the  deposits  of 
the  suspended  hanks,  to  delay  the  c  illet  tion 
of  duty  bonds,  and  to  issue  Treasury  notes 
Three  installments  of  the  deposit  had  been 
paid.  The  fourth  ($9,000  OOO)  was  yet  m 
the  hanks.  As  to  caJling  back  -my  of  the 
8-28,000,000  which  had  been  deposited  no 
one  proposed  it.  It  was  with  great  diffienl 
ty  that  the  payment  of  the  fourth  install 
ment  was  deferred  nutil  Januiry  1  1839 
It  was  not  paid  at  alL  The  Treasury  Ke 
port  of  183B  showed  (2,400,000  still  due  from 
suspended  banks. 

1  London  Timet,  In  Nilet't  Segitler,  Jul;  H,  ISSt. 


The  bank  had  really  had  very  little 
grounds  for  the  position  it  had  assumed  as 
pubhc  benefactor.  It  was  itself  a  borrow- 
er. A  ring  of  officers  and  their  friends  were 
using  the  funds  of  the  bank,  putting  securi- 
ties in  the  cashier's  drawer,  and  taking  out 
cash.  These  transactions  passed  examina- 
tion day  as  "hills  receivable."  In  July, 
1837,  the  bank  began  to  speculate  iu  cotton, 
of  course  through  outside  firms,  but,  as  Mr. 
Biddle  said  in  his  letters  to  Clayton,  1841,  it 
was  to  meet  the  post-notes  of  the  bank. 
He  also  thought  that  be  could  carry  cotton 
to  get  a  price.  Mr.  Jaudon  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don as  agent  for  the  bank  September  ^, 
1837.  He  executed  some  sensational  trans- 
actions, the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  reckless  and  danger- 

The  New  York  banks  tried  all  winter  to 
get  a  general  agreement  to  resume,  hut  with- 
out success.  The  Kew  York  law  allowed  the 
suspension  for  one  year.  May  10,  1838,  the 
New  York  and  New  England  banks  resumed. 
The  New  York  banks  had  pursued  a  poUcy 
of  contraction  on  all  their  liabilities  which 
at  the  time  was  regarded  with  great  disfa- 
vor, and  was  unfavorably  compared  with 
Mr.  Biddle's  policy  of  "repose"  under  the 
suspension.  It  produced  health,  however, 
and  brought  New  York  out  of  the  troubles 
of  the  times  at  least  three  years  before  Phil- 
adelphia issued  from  them,  and  with  far  less 
suffering  on  the  whole.  The  Philadelphia 
banks  delayed  until  the  Governor  forced 
them  to  resume,  August  13,  1838.  Mean- 
time Mr.  Biddle  was  writing  plausible  let- 
ters to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  manufacture  pub- 
lic opinion.  Ferliaps  his  head  was  turned 
by  the  position  of  financial  Providence  to 
the  couutrj  It  would  not  be  strm^e  In 
the  summer  of  1833  he  enjoyud  his  lugh 
est  prestige  Mr  Tames  &  King  mduced 
the  Bank  of  England  to  send  £1000  000 
in  specie  here  and  some  of  it  i\  as  sent, 
which  ■went  into  the  United  States  Bank 
and  was  thought  a  great  victory  foi  Mr 
Biddle  He  ^as  said  to  ha^e  earned  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  the  great  corpo- 
rations of  the  country,  aiid  the  public  im 
provements  of  Pennsylvania  through  the 
crisis.'     The  great  bank  was,  however,  an 

I  Hew  York  Expresi,  tn  Mks's  RegieUT,  May  IS,  IS33. 
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unwieldy  hulk,  which  -vras  already  Btranded, 
and  Mr.  Biddle'a  bravado  was  only  prepar- 
iug  a  more  humiliating  downfall.  He  bad 
become  president  of  the  bank  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seveii,  succeeding  Mr.  Cheves,  who 
was  ctrasideted  too  conservative.  He  liad 
been  urged  on  to  bold  methods  of  banking, 
flattered  as  to  Lis  success,  and  encouraged 
to  assume  uubusiness-like  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities.' December  10,  I838,Iie  wrote 
Ilia  last  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he 
finally  abdicated  for  the  bank  the  position 
of  financial  Providence.  March  S9, 1839,  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  leav- 
ing it,  as  he  said,  prosperous.  During  1838 
its  stock  had  reached  1:J3.  When  he  resign- 
ed it  was  111-113.  July  6, 1838,  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  bank  from 
re-issuiug  the  notes  of  the  old  bank. 

The  notion  of  controlling  the  cotton  mar- 
ket, which  has  been  mentioned,  was  embod- 
ied in  a  circular  of  June  6, 1839,  proposing 
a  grand  national  combination  to  "  bull"  cot- 
ton. It  was  issued  by  Mr.  Wilder,  who  de- 
nied that  the  bank  was  in  the  plot,  but  it 
appeared  in  1841  that  this  was  a  prevarica^ 
tiou.  The  Manchester  Guayiiian'  spoke  of 
it  as  "  the  most  rash  and  insane  specnlation 
of  modern  times."  The  mills  closed  up  the 
price  fell,  and  the  speculators  were  ruined 
$1,400,000  had  been  gained  previously  by 
the  clique,  of  which  $800,000  had  been  di- 
vided. The  residue  and  8900,000  more  were 
now  lost.'  In  Angnst  Mr.  Jaudon  was  in 
great  straits  for  niouej-,  and  was  calling  on 
Biddle  and  Humphreys,  of  Liverpool,  to  get 
money  at  any  saeriflce  of  cotton.  The  bank 
here  was  selling  post-notes  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  even  smaller  cities,  In  August 
it  drew  all  the  bills  it  could  sell  on  Hottin- 
giier,  and  shipped  the  proceeds  in  specie  to 
meet  the  bills.  The  object  was  to  force  the 
New  York  banks  to  suspend.'  The  drawee 
had  given  warning  that  he  would  not  hon- 
or any  bill  unless  he  was  covered.  Septem- 
ber 18,  1939,  bills  for  2,000,000  francs  were 
presented,  for  which  the  specie  had  not  ar- 
rived.   They  were  i-efused,  but  the  Eoths- 
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doctrine,  is  in  Mr.  N.  Ap- 
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pleton's  pamphlet  On  Currency  and  Banking,  1841, 
"  Qnoted  In  jVffcs's  Renter,  July  BT,  11 
'  Eldiile'B  flrst  letter  to  Clnyton,  1811. 
•  Biddle'a  eecoDd  letter  to  Clti^ton,  l^ 


childs  took  them  up,'  and  also  some  8,000,009 
francs  more  which  were  out,  Mr.  Jaudon 
finding  security. 

The  fact  of  the  protest  was  known  in 
New  York,  October  10, 1839,  but  the  Phila- 
delphia bunks  had  suspended  the  day  be- 
fore. They  were  followed  by  all  the  banks 
South  and  West,  and  by  those  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, The  New  York  and  other  New  En- 
gland banks  did  not  suspend.  This  was 
the  real  break-down  of  credit.  There  was 
no  weovery  from  this,  except  through  a 
liquidation,  which  went  on  during  18iO. 
The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  set  January 
15, 1841,  as  the  day  beyond  which  the  pen- 
alties of  suspension  should  be  enforced. 
January  1, 1841,  the  bank  published  a  list 
of  its  assets,  from  which  it  appeared  that  its 
capital  was  locked  up  in  a  lot  of  the  most 
doubtful  seonrities  on  the  market.  A  run 
on  the  banks  began  as  soon  as  they  opened, 
January  15.  In  twenty  days  the  United 
States  Bonk  paid  oat  $6,000,000,  and  the 
other  banks  $5,100,000.  February  4  they  all 
suspended  again.  The  United  States  Bank 
had  J  ust  loaned  the  State  $800,000,  and  it  held 
o^  er  $3,000,000  of  Michigan  bonds  which  it 
had  nut  paid  for.  It  had  paid  or  loaned  to 
Pennsylvania  $13,000,000  since  the  charter 
was  granted.'  Suits  were  now  brought 
against  the  bank  in  such  number  that  all 
hope  of  recovery  was  destroyed.  Three 
trusts  were  established  to  wind  it  up.  A 
committee  of  stockholders  reported  April 
3, 1841,  and  gave  a  history  of  the  bank  for 
six  J  ears,  for,  as  they  said,  "The  origin  of 
the  course  of  policy  which  baa  conducted  to 
the  present  situation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  dates  beyond  the  period  of  the 
recharter  by  the  State,"  Mr.  Jaudon  bor- 
rowed $33,000,000  iu  Europe  between  No- 
vember, 1837,  and  July,  1840.  After  tliat 
he  borrowed  $12,200,000  at  au  expeuse  of 
$1,100,000  for  discounts,  etc.,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  his  office  were  $335,937.  The  for- 
eign debt  of  the  bank  was  $15,000,000,  One 
firm  had  had  over  $4,000,000  of  cash  from  the 
drawer  between  August,  1835,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  Jaudon,  Andrews  (first  cashier), 
and  Cowperthwaite  (second  cashier)  had 
owed  the  bank  $300,000  or  $400,000  each,  and 

'  The  Manager  in  .Vitef's  Segialer,  NoYomtier  2,  !8B9. 
=  Memortnl  to  PennBjIvfliila  Legislature  (Mies's  Heg- 
,  iaier,  Febroai;  2T,  ISII). 
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settled  by  handing  over  Btcwka,  etc.  The 
loaaea  on  cotton  had  been  repaid  to  the 
bank  by  the  cliqne  in  doubtful  securities. 
The  stock  in  April,  1843,  waa  quoted  at  11.' 
January  1, 1846,  the  notes  still  outstanding 
were  $3,400,000.  Every  one  seems  to  have 
dropped  the  bank  suddenly  in  disgust,  and 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  get  infotmation 
about  its  obsequies  than  about  its  earlier 
proceedings. 

In  a  Treasury  Report  of  January  8, 1340, 
it  waa  stated  that  there  were  950  banks  and 
109  branches,  of  which,  in  1839,  343  suspend- 
ed entirely,  and  62  partially,  56  had  failed 
entirely,  aiid  48  bad  resumed.  The  Phila- 
delphia banks  resumed  March  18  or  19, 1343. 


a  precedent  was  fortunately  avoided.  The 
States  and  Territories  without  debt  were 
New  Hampsliire,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Car- 
olina, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Those  whicU 
at  any  time  failed  to  pay  interest  were  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Arkansas.  TLosewhichrepndiated 
part  of  their  debt  were  Mississippi,  Michi- 
gan, and  Florida.  Pennsylvania  suspend- 
ed in  1842.'  Her  debt,  January,  1843,  was 
$37,900,000.  She  resumed  in  February,  1845. 
Mississippi  plumply  repudiated  86,000,000. 
Louisiana  repudiated  $20,000,000,  but  the 
banks  finally  assumed  or  provided  for  it. 
Michigan  settled  up  by  disposing  of  her 
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49,200,000 

1  credit  held  good  abroad  until 
1839.  Loans  were  negrtiated  dunug  1838 
with  as  mnch  success  as  ever  The  depos 
i1«,"  however,  had  seduced  the  Stati.s  into 
great  espendituros  for  improvements  ani 
into  debts.  The  debts  of  the  States  were 
about  $200,000,000  in  1840  The  amount  of 
American  securities  held  m  England  was 
over  £20,000,000  sterling  m  1837  "  In  1839 
the  credits  given  in  1837  were  not  all  met, 
and  some  States  defaulted.  Doubts  of  the 
credit  of  the  States  arose.  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  England,  and  gave  the  Barings  an  assur- 
ance of  the  constitutionality  of  the  debts.' 
An  effort  was  made  in  1840  to  have  Congress 
assume  the  State  debts,  but  so  mischievous 


1  Table  from  BicknetVa  Hepsrier  In  SUea'i  Register, 
September  30, 1343.  Twenty-three  stocka  are  given. 
A  share  o(  each  would  hsTe  cost,  in  183a,  K399  62 ;  in 
April,  18*2,  tlOa, 

banlca  and  branciiea  are  eetimated.  The  stBtistlcs  have 
vaine  only  as  genera]  Indications. 

'  Twelve  more,  with  CBpLCal  $1,300,000,  not  reporled. 
Nlles,  February  T,  1948. 

•  Banter*'  Magazine,  In  Nlles,  Pebmair  as,  1848. 

>  London  Banttra'  Cintalar  in  XileK'n  Btgittrr,  March 
aB,19B7.  Garland's  eBUmste,  tnO.OOO.OOO.  SileB.Jnly 
H,  1838.  '  Niles,  December  28, 18S9. 


public  works.  Maryland  suspended  in 
but  resumed  in  1848.  The  delinquencii 
interest  in  1844  were  over  $7,000,000.'  I 
on  (lie  other  side  sneered  at  repiiblica 
and  Yankees  on  account  of  these  d 
Some  here  cared  little  for  tlie  losses  of  for- 
eigners. They  gravely  mistook  the  value 
to  1  young  new  country  of  its  credit,  its  pow- 
er to  borrow  capital  of  old  countries. 

The  debt  began  to  grow  again  as  soon  as 
it  was  extinguished,  and  the  accounts  show 
indebtedness  every  year  after  1835  (when 
some  $.^0,000  of  old  claims  were  ontstand- 
ing).  After  1837  the  Treasury  notes,  which 
were  authorized  from  year  to  year,  raised 
the  debt  to  $33,700,000,  Jannary  1,  1843. 
After  that  it  was  reduced  to  $15,000,000, 
Jannary  1, 1846.  The  Mexican  war  carried 
it  up  to  $63,000,000,  January  1, 1849.  The 
Texan  indemnity  of  $5,000,000  was  passed 
Septembers,  1850;  $15,000,000  were  paid  to 
Mexico  in  five  iustallments,  and  $3,250,000 


"FundB." 
«,  September  12, 
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of  her  debts  to  American  citizens, 
imder  the  treaty  of  February,  1848 ;  87,000,000 
were  paid  for  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  De- 
cember, IS53.  The  debt  reached  $68,300,000 
January  l,ie51,biitwasreducedto  $28,600,000 
January  I,  1857. 

The  Sub-Treasury,  after  having  been  ve- 
hemently discussed  thoughout  Van  Baren's 
admin  IsttatioD,  was  establiahed  July  4, 1840. 
At  the  apecial  session  which 
31,  1841,  the  Sub-Treasury  was 
two  national  baut  bills  were  passed  and  ve- 
toed, a  bankruptcy  act,  a  revenue  act  rais- 
ing duties  to  twenty  por  cent,  throughout, 
aJid  a  land  distribution  act,  with  proviso 
that  it  should  not  be  executed  at  atiy  time 
when  duties  were  over  twenty  per  c-ent , 
were  passed.  The  bankruptcy  act  was  sign- 
ed August  19, 1841,  and  repealed  February 
25, 1343.  At  the  same  special  session  the 
Secretary  reported  that  $2,630,500  had  been 
lost  within  twelve  years  by  the  defalcations 
of  public  officers.  At  the  regular  session, 
1841-42,  a  temporary  and  a  permanent  tar- 
iff were  both  vetoed  because  tbey  provided 
for  violating  the  proviso  in  the  laud  dis- 
tribution bill.  A  third  tariff  of  high  pro- 
tective duties  passed,  and  land  distribution 
was  cut  off.  The  duties  were  to  be  collect- 
ed on  the  "  home  valuation,"  and  no  credit 
was  to  be  given.  In  1843  the  pound  sterling 
was  rated  at  $4  84  for  customs  purposes, 
August  6,  1846,  the  independent  Treasury 
was  re-established,  and  the  operations  of 
the  government  were  prescribed  to  be  tar- 
ried on  with  specie.  The  result  proved  the 
system  wise  and  sound.  The  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  banking,  and  very 
little  to  do  with  the  money  market. 

The  paper  money  disease  broke  out  next 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Dlinois.  The  Fort 
Wayne  Times'  gives  a  description  of  the 
currency  of  Indiana  in  1843,  which  is  in- 
atructive  as  to  some  doctrines  of  "  redemp- 
tion." State  bank  paper  was  the  stand- 
ard, "Scrip"  was  issued  for  the  domestic 
debt  of  the  State,  and  was  receivable  ior 
State  dues.  "  Bank  scrip"  was  a  State  issue 
to  the  bank  to  reimburse  it  for  payments  to 
canal  contractors.  "  White  Dog"  was  a 
State  issue  to  pay  for  canal  repairs,  aud  was 
receivable  for  certain  lands  at  its  face,  and 

>  Silta'a  R^itter,  September  30,  IBIS. 


interest,  "  Bine  Dog"  was  a  State  issue  for 
canal  estension,  receivable  for  canal  lands 
and  canal  tolls.  "Blue  Pup"  was  a  shin- 
plaster  currency  issued  by  canal  contract- 
ors, and  redeemable  in  "  Blue  Dog."  Quota- 
tions (State  Bank  being  standard) :  scrip, 
85-90 ;  bank  scrip,  85 ;  White  Dog,  80-90 ; 
Blue  Dog,  40;  Blue  Pup— I'  In  1845  the 
quotations  of  Illinois  currency  were.  State 
Bank,  43-45  discount ;  Bank  of  Illinois,  50- 
55  discount ;  Cook  County  orders,  18-20  dis- 
count ;  canal  indebtedness,  60-75  discount ; 
raihoad  scrip,  60-75  discount;  Bank  of 
Michigan,  85  discount;  Michigan  or  Indiana 
State  scrip,  10-15  discount." 

In  the  summer  of  1845  the  business  sta- 
tus was  said  to  he :  stocks  neglected,  much 
building  going  on  for  the  "new  communi- 
ties" which  were  coming  across  the  water, 
money  abundant,  exchange  at  par.'  In 
1846  and  1847  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland 
sent  us  thousands  of  emigrants,  and  in  1848 
the  rei  olutions  on  the  Continent  sent  thou- 
sands more.  The  potato  famine  also  gave 
us  a  market  for  grain,  and  saved  us  from  a 
share  in  theflnancial  troublesof  1847.  The 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846,  aud  our  own 
more  liberal  tariff  of  tliat  year,  gave  wider 
scope  to  industry.  Kailroads  were  extended 
alieady,both  here  and  in  Europe,  far  enough 
to  affect  production  and  exchange.  The  tel- 
egraph was  just  coming  into  general  nse. 
Ocean  steam  navigation  was  rapidly  extend- 
ing Upon  this  set  of  circumstances  came 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1847. 
At  once  a  great  emigration  thither  of  ad- 
■venturous  men  began,  and  also  a  great  spec- 
ulation in  exports  thither.  The  gold  diggers 
iound  that  they  ran  into  hardship,  danger, 
and  toll  to  pursue  an  industry  wliieh  was  pre- 
carious at  best,  and  that  the  same  amount 
of  sacnfice  would  have  gained  more  com- 
forts at  the  East.  Their  industry  nourished 
the  gambling  spirit,  and  their  gains  changed 
hands  first  over  the  gaming  table. 

The  traders  were  little  better  off  after  a 
few  years.  The  market  was  alternately 
glutted  and  empty,  and  the  gains  of  one 
period  were  swallowed  up  in  the  losses  of 

1  TbeOhionomendotiirewttswiclerBtill.  "Yellow 
Dog,"  "  Red  Cat,"  "  Smooth  Monkey. ""  Blue  Pup, "  and 
"  aiclt  ludldii"  (.Viies'B  Begieter,  Jnne  as,  IMS).  Mote 
particular  deacriptJoiiE  are  wanting. 

'  Kiles,  June  !3, 1S4S.        =  Ullea,  June  14,  IS46. 
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another.  It  was  the  great  iudustrial  world 
which  gained  by  thia  new  anpply  of  the  me- 
dium of  exchange,  which  came  just  when  it 
was  needed  to  anstain  the  new  development 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  first  ex- 
change of  the  metal  was  for  food  and  man- 
ufactnred  artiolea.  It  presented  a  new  and 
sharp  demand  for  agrionltural  and  manu- 
faotnred  prodncts.  New  fields  were  opened, 
new  factories  huilt,  not  here  only,  bnt  in 
all  the  commercial  countries.  The  new  and 
enlarged  induatnes  brought  richer  returns 
than  before  both  of  wages  and  profits,  not 
on  account  of  the  money,  but  on  account  of 
the  whole  industrial  expansion  which  the 
new  supply  of  money  facilitated,  and  the 
possibUitiea  of  which  already  lay  in  the  im- 
provements mentioned.  The  returns  in  all 
these  industries  being  large,  the  demand 
for  luxuries  was  extended,  and  the  importa- 
tions of  wmes  cigars  silka  etc  ,  rapidly  m- 
crcTsed  The  accumulation  of  capital  was 
also  rapid  and  credit  luatitntions  which 
aiiught  to  facilitate  its  transfer  sprang  up 
m  all  ciiilized  countries  They  ne^er  have 
been  able  under  such  eircumatinces  to  re 
ftain  ftom  credit  creations  in  addition  to 
the  capital  wtiii.h  passes  their  hindi  and 
they  did  not  refrain  in  thi«  cise  In  the 
United  StatJ-B  all  the  old  tendency  to  over 
issnes,  heightened,  as  it  unqueationably  was, 
by  the  usury  law,  and  also  the  general  use 
of  accommodation  paper,  were  at  hand  to 
assist  such  a  movement.' 

After  two  or  three  years  of  low  discount 
rate  and  cheap  food,  there  followed  in  1853 
rumors  of  war  and  a  bad  crop  in  England. 
This  caused  high  prices  for  wheat  here  and 
a  renewed  speculation  in  Western  lands  and 
railroads,  which  issued  in  1854  in  a  formal 
crisis  and  panic  in  Wall  Street.  S  m  Cal 
ifomia  traders  also  found  their  atf  t  a 

ctiai8,biit  generally  the  mercant  1        nm 
nity  held  tirm.     The  indebtedness  f      f 
eign  importations  was  la^e,  and  th     n      t 
ments  of  foreign  capital  here  w  p  dly 

increasing.  The  Secretary  of  tl  T  dJ>nry 
estimated  them  at  $900,000,000. 


■  As  an  esample  ot  the  comprehensive  and  philo- 

nny  correct  knowledge  ot  them  can  he  derived,  men- 
tion Bhonld  he  made  of  Max  Wirth's  Oeschichte  der 
HandelKkrisrii  (Frankfort,  1SJ4),  from  which  some  Bug- 
gesUonB  are  here  adopted. 


During  1856  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  high,  the  harvest  being 
poor  and  the  importation  of  wheat  great. 
In  the  spring  of  1857  it  was  feared  that  the 
harvest  here  would  not  be  good,  but  during 
tie  suromer  it  turned  out  so  well  that  the 
fear  was  lest  it  might  not  bring  a  price. 
Suddenly,  on  the  34th  of  August,  the  failure 
of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, an  old  and  higlilf  esteemed  institu- 
tion, with  liabilities  for  $7,000,000,  was  an- 
nounced. It  had  loaned  its  means  to  new 
railroads,  and  then  borrowed  more  to  lend. 
This  incident  passed,however,  without  caus- 
ing general  alarm.  The  banks  knew  best 
what  it  meant.  They  reduced  their  loans 
in  New  York  city  from  8130,000,000,  August 
)M,to$67,000,000,Oetoberl7.  Thisproduced 
a  crisis.  The  whole  fabric  had  been  built 
up  on  bank  credits,  and  it  was  ruined  when 
they  were  withdrawn ;  but  the  banks  fear- 
ed for  themselves,  so  it  was  said  that  the 
pinic  broke  out  in  the  bank  parlors.  On 
the  lath  and  13th  of  September  the  Phila- 
delphia banks  and  others  of  the  South  and 
West  (except  of  New  Orleans)  suspended. 
Mercantile  fiilures  now  commenced,  and  fol- 
lowed day  by  day,  the  panic  increasing,  as 
money  was  locked  np  by  any  one  who  could 
get  iiid  keep  it.  The  run  on  the  New  York 
city  banks  for  note  redemption  began  on 
the  9th.  On  the  13t!i  an  agreement  was 
made  to  open  a  run  on  them  for  deposits  in 
order  to  force  them  to  suspend.  Eighteen 
succumbed  on  that  day,  and  thirty-two  more 
the  next  day.  One  did  not  suspend.  The 
New  England  banks  followed  immediately. 
The  Constitution  of  New  York  forbade  the 
Legislature  passing  any  law  to  allow  a  bank 
suspension,  but  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
("       t      re  d  to  grant  no  injunction  against 

b  k  Is  there  should  appear  to  be 
fr     d    Th   Northern  and  Eastern  banks  re- 

m  d      D      mbcr.   The  Pennsylvania  Leg- 

lat  IT  tl  orized  suspension  until  May. 
Of  b     ks  at  New  Orleans  only  four  sus- 

pen  1  d  f       few  days. 

Tl  n  was  short,  sharp,  and  severe. 
It  t       hed  the  productive  powers  of 

the  country.  It  ia  the  only  one  in  our  hia- 
tory  on  a  currency  approximately  of  apecie 
value.  The  recovery  was  rapid,  and  the 
reaction  healthful.  The  losses  were  very 
great,  but  it  was  only  a  bad  stumble  in  a 
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career  of  great  prosperity,  and  it  simply 
taught  sobriety  and  care.  The  aaraber  of 
bankraptciea  iu  the  Uuitcil  States  and  Can- 
ada was  5123;  liabilities,  8299,800,000;  3839 
bankrupts,  with  $197,000,000  liabilities,  were 
expected  to  pay  forty  cents  on  the  dollar ; 
435  resumed,  and  paid  in  fall  $77,100,000; 
$143,700,000  were  a  total  loss.  Fonrteen  rail- 
roads' snspended  payment  on  $189,800,000. 
Cotton  manufacturers  suffered  severely  by 
the  fall  of  cotton  (sixteen  cents  to  eight 
and  a  half  cents)  and  by  the  depreciation 
of  stock.  The  American  securities  held  in 
Europe  atthis  time  amounted  to  $400,000,000. 

The  tariff  had  been  lowered  b\  act  of 
March  3, 1857,  and  the  revenue  suffered  of 
course,  from  the  financial  crisis  Indian 
wars  had  also  increased  the  expenditures 
Treasury  notes  were  issued  by  act  of  De 
cember  23,  1857;  loans  were  authorized 
June  14, 1858,  and  Juue  22  1%0  The  debt 
January  I,  1861,  was  $90500000  There 
were  on  the  same  date  1605  banks  with 
$429,600,000  capital,  $207  200  000  deposits 
$91,300,000  gold,  8202,000,000  circulation  and 
$696,700,000  loans. 

Hie  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  followed 
by  movements  toward  secession  and  politic 
al  alanna.  There  ensued  hnutition  of  busi 
ness,  contraction  of  credit  reduLtion  of  en 
teqirise,  and  some  hoarding  of  gold  Pr  as 
were  reduced,  the  foreign  exchanges  fell 
gold  began  to  be  imported  Dur  ng  the 
winter  the  Southern  States  seceded  and 
the  poUtical  excitement  increase  I  So  th 
em  collections  became  difGc  It  and  then 
ceased.  The  failures  during  the  year  1861 
were  5935,  for  $178,600,000 

The  MoiriU  tarif  had  passed  the  Ho  se 
May  10, 1860.  Protection  ha  11  een  1 1  p  ed 
in  the  Chicago  platform.  Alter  the  depart 
ure  of  the  Southern  Senatcra  the  tariff  pass 
ed  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  Mar  h  *> 
1861.  It  was  soon  buriel  deep  under  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  w  -ir 

Part  of  the  loan  of  June  >■  la60  had  been 
offered  in  October,  1860,  but  so  ue  of  the  sul>- 
scribers  withdrew  after  the  elect  on      De 


treats  Jiis  reaaers  In  an  account  of  Ihe  pnr- 
the  Wisconsin  government  (or  tSTS.OOO  by 
>3ae  and  Mltwaukpe  Bailroail  (p.  341),  and  he 

n  the  ncwspaperB  of  the  poat-panic  period, 
-avaRBnces  in  tbut  direction  were  in  order. 


comber  17, 1860,  $10,000,000  Treasury  notes 
were  authorized :  $5,000,000  brought  88 ;  in 
January  $5,000,000  more  brought  89  and  90. 
February  8, 1861,  a  loan  of  $35,000,000  was 
authorized ;  on  March  2,  another  loan  of 
$10,000,000  was  voted,  or  Treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  this  and  all  unissued  loans : 
$35,300,000  were  issued  In  Mireh  Secreta- 
ry Chase  refused  bids  nnder  94  In  May 
$5,000,000  Treasury  notes  were  sold  under 
onerous  conditions,  and  Mav  25  the  hanks 
took  $6,400,000  in  bonds  at  85  to  93,  and 
$3,200,000  Treasurv  notes  at  par  July  4 
Congress  met  in  extra  session.  On  the  17th 
they  \  oted  to  issue  $50,000,000  non-interest- 
bearing  demand  notes,  receivable  for  all 
dues  also  7.30  notes;  also  a  loan  at  six 
per  cent,  to  fund  the  same;  and  August  5, 
another  loan.  The  Secretary  proposed  a  di- 
rect tax  of  $30,000,000.  Congress  voted  and 
appirtioned  $20,000,000,  of  which  88,000,000 
tell  on  the  seceded  States.  August  5  the 
tinft  was  extended.  After  Bull  Eun  the  six 
per  cent,  stocks  were  at  88i.  August  19  tho 
banks  agreed  to  take  $50,000,000  Treasury 
note^  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  tho 
goieriuneut,  and  two  months  later  to  take 
$50  000  000  more.  In  November  tliey  took 
si'^  per  cent,  bonds  at  89,  under  still  harder 
conditions. 

The  n  0  ale  of  the  nation  was  now  high. 
Tl  e  war  feel  ng  was  strong,  and  the  enthu- 
s  asm  had  o  1\  settled  down  into  determi- 
mt  on  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reported  an  enormons  deficit,  and  did  not 
propose  anv  wa  ■  to  deal  with  it.  He  look- 
ed wistfullv  toward  paper  issues,  but  re- 
je  ted  that  ilan.  He  proposed  a  national 
bank  s  stem  but  such  a  moment  did  not 
8  em  pr  I  t  o  s  for  reconstructing  the  bank- 
ng  ^  stem  f  the  country.  A  run  on  tho 
ba  Is  nd  an  e  port  of  sjiecie  began  iu  De- 
cen  b  r  On  the  30th  all  the  bauks  sus- 
pen  le  1     Spec  e  was  at  one  or  two  per  cent. 

De  ember  24  1861,  duties  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  s  "ar  were  raised.  February  13,  1802, 
$10000  TOO  demand  notes  were  issued,  hke 
those  of  July  1",  1861.  February  25,  1862, 
$.100,000,000  of  'i-20  bonds  were  authorized. 
The  same  act  established  a  sinl^iug  fund  of 
one  per  cent,  on  the  debt,  and  provided  for 
the  issue  of  $150,000,000ofnon-iuterest- bear- 
ing notes  ("  greenbacks"),  legal  tender,  con- 
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vertible  into  six  per  cent,  bonda.  Thia  was 
the  Legal  Tender  Act.  It  was  paused  as  t 
temporary  war  measure,  under  the  atiess  ot 
necessity.  There  was  necessity  lor  monej , 
a  necessity  which  had  heen  neglected  three 
months  too  long,  bat  there  was  no  neceaai 
tj  for  a,  legal  tender  law.  It  was  another 
illustration  of  Daniel  Webster  s  saving, 
when  a  paper  bank  was  proposed  in  1815, 
"A  strong  impression  that  something  must 
be  done  is  the  origin  of  many  bad  meis 
ures."  Tlie  old  demand  notes  were  to  be 
withdrawn.  As  they  were  recened  for 
duties,  they  bore  the  same  premium  as 
gold.  The  Secretajy  was  also  authorized 
to  receive  deposits  at  five  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  125,000,000,  raised  March  17, 18^, 
to  $50,000,000,  July  11, 1862,  to  $100,000,000, 
and  June  30,  1864,  to  $150,000,000,  and  sis 
per  cent,  interest  allowed.  July  11,  1863, 
$150,000,000  more  legal  tenders  were  voted, 
and  the  provision  of  the  act  of  February  25 
for  fanding  them  in  six  per  cent,  bonds  was 
omitted.  Those  of  February  35  were  to  be 
recalled.  The  first  issue  of  legal  tenders 
was  iu  April,  1863.  As  they  were  issued, 
gold  rose  and  all  specie  disappeared.  An 
effect  was  produced  at  first  just  like  that 
noticed  above  as  following  the  opening  of 
the  California  mines,  but  the  paper  did  not 
distribute  itself  over  the  world.  It  threw 
American  prices  out  of  relation  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  it  dis- 
turbed all  the  relations  of  value  and  ei- 
change,  both  internally  and  externally. 
July  1, 1862  (just  a  year  too  late),  an  act 
was  passed  laying  internal  taxes.  This 
was  extended  by  acts  of  Maich  3, 1863,  June 
30, 1864,  March  3,  1865.  The  last  provided 
for  a  commission  to  investigate  tie  subject 
of  internal  revenue. 

March  17, 1863,  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  coin,  which  was  nec- 
essary uutU  the  "  old  demand  notes"  were 
all  paid  in.  The  act  of  March  1,  1862,  au- 
thorized  eertiftcates  of  indebtedness.  July 
14, 1862,  duties  were  raised  "  temporarily." 

The  a*t  of  July  17,  1862,  provided  for  an 
issue  of  stamps  to  be  used  as  "  change,"  bnt 
they  were  inconvenient,  and  the  act  of 
March  3,  1863,  provided  for  850,000,000  of 
fractional  notes- 
February  25, 1863,  the  National  Bank  Act 
was  passed,  authorizing  $300,000,000  of  bank 


capital,  to  be  distributed,  half  of  it  by 
bankins;  capital,  and  half  of  it  by  popula- 
tion An  act  approved  July  12, 1870,  added 
S54,'HJ0,000,  and  provided  for  withdrawing 
and  redistributing  an  excess  above  the  quo- 
ta held  in  New  York  and  the  East.  This 
last  wiB  found  impracticable.  The  act  of 
Januaiy  14, 1875,  removes  all  restriction  on 
the  amontit  of  capital.  The  854,000,000 
were  nK\er  taken  np  by  those  who  had  not 
their  '  quota,'  but  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  taken  up  bv  those  who  before  had  au  ex- 
cess Bankmg  capital  does  not  go  by  heads 
nor  by  Brjuire  wiles. 

October  5,  1865,  there  were  sisty-six  na- 
tional banks  in  operation.  The  system  rap- 
idly absorbed  nearly  all  the  banks.  The  law 
required  that  country  banks  should  hold  fif- 
teen per  cent,  of  their  circulation  and  depos- 
its in  greenbacks,  and  that  the  banks  in  the 
large  redemption  cities  should  hold  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  banks  were  afterward 
allowed  to  count  their  reserves  with  their 
redemption  agents  as  part  of  this  reserve 
np  to  three-fifths  of  the  required  amount. 
The  act  of  June  20, 1874,  did  away  with  thia 
reserve,  as  far  as  circulation  is  concerned, 
and  substituted  a  five  per  cent,  reserve  to 
be  kept  at  Washington,  where  the  redemp- 
tion takes  place. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  report- 
ed, December,  1974,  that  2200  banks  had 
been  organized,  35  had  feiled,  137  wound 
np,  2026  remained.  December  31,  1874, 
there  were  2027  banks  in  operation ;  cap- 
ital, 8495,800,000  ;  loans,  8955,800,000  ;  bonds 
to  secure  circulation,  $412,900,000 ;  specie, 
^,400,000 ;  United  States  Treasury  certif- 
icates of  deposit,  $133,500,000 ;  legal  tend- 
ers, $83,700,000 ;  five  per  coat,  redemption 
fund,  $16,900,000;  cirouhition,  $332,000,000; 
deposits,  $682,800,000. 

In  his  report  for  1862,  the  Secretary  sus- 
tained his  legal  teuder  paper  money  by  all 
the  old  paper  money  fallacies.  He  set  his 
face  against  the  "  gold  speculators,"  March 
3, 1863,  a  tax  of  one-half  per  cent,  was  laid 
on  time  sales  of  gold,  and  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  also  for  the  time  the  contract  had  to 
run.  June  20, 1864,  gold  trading  was  for- 
bidden. Gold  rose  from  199  on  the  21st  to 
230  on  the  23d,  and  feU  to  207  again.  The 
B«t  was  repealed  July  2.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Stevens  introduced  a  biU,  December  6, 1864, 
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declaring  gold  and  paper  equal,  and  laying 
a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  propose  1 
transaction,  and  imposing  sis  months  im 
prisonment  on  any  one  who  shonld  contnct 
to  sell  notes  for  gold.  This  was  tabkil,  Imt 
January  5,  1865,  he  tried  to  introduce  tile 
bill  again.  The  opposition  was  so  great 
that  he  withdrew  it.  It  was  not  hecause 
he  did  not  know  of  the  English  acts  of  1511 
and  1813,  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Vausittart 
He  did  know  of  them.  He  specified  those 
acts  aa  laudable  precedents,  and  wiuted  to 
imitate  them,  and  he  called  Mi.  Vansitt'irt 
"  the  great  financier." 

Gold  reached  its  highest  point,  985,  m 
July,  1864.  Sales  of  American  government 
stocks  in  Germany  began  in  the  summer  of 
1864.  Loans  were  being  contracted  contin- 
ually ivHch  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to 
enumerate  here.  They  were  being  "float- 
ed" by  the  redundant  paper  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  The  debt,  June  1,  1866,  was 
82,800,000,000.  The  greenbacks  out  were 
$402,100,000.  The  national  bank  notes  were 
$280,000,000.  The  fractional  currency  was 
gaj,300,000.     In  May,  1865,  gold  feU  to  140. 

The  act  of  June  30,  18*4,  limited  the 
amount  of  greenbacks  to  $400,000,000,  and 
such  part  of  850,000,000  more  as  might  be 
needed  to  redeem  temporary  loans.  A  gen- 
eral resolution  in  favor  of  contraction  and 
resumption  passed  December  18, 1865,  by  144 
to  6;  but  a  measure  allowing  the  Secretary 
to  withdraw  $10,000,000  in  sis  months,  and 
thereafter  $4,000,000  per  month,  was  lost, 
and  only  passed,  on  reconsideration,  by  83  to 
52,  April  14, 1366.  This  stiff  and  arbitrary 
measure  had  no  principle  of  sound  finance 
in  it  except  that  it  went  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  had  been  allowed  a 
tithe  of  the  immense  discretion  allowed  iti 
creating  debt  and  issues  two  years  before 
he  could  have  withdrawn  $200,000  000  in 
two  years  without  annoyance,  for  at  that 
time  every  one  expected  it,  and  there  wis 
no  credit  structure  yet  built  on  the  inflated 
paper.  The  crisis  in  England  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  and  the  war  on  the  Continent  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  caused  some  stringency 
here,  and  set  the  gold  premium  in  activity. 
In  February,  1868,  McCuUoch's  contraction 
was  suspended  by  order  of  Congress.  He 
had  reduced  the  greenbacks  to  $356,000,000, 
at  which  point  they  stood  until  October, 
17 


1872,  when  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  affirmed  that 
the  344,000,000  so  withdrawn  were  under 
his  ontrol,  issued  15,000,000  of  them  to  cor- 
rect a  stringency  in  Wall  Street.  It  took 
hun  ill  wiuter  to  get  them  back.  The  sum 
rem  iined  8356,000,000  until  the  crisis  of  1873, 
when  it  was  raised  to  $382,000,000.  The  act 
of  January  14,1875,  set  that  sum  as  the  limit, 
allowed  national  banks  to  he  formed  to  any 
extent,  and  to  issue  notes  for  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  bonds  deposited,  and  greenbacks 
to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  cent,  on  the 
additional  notes  issued  are  to  be  withdrawn 
until  greenbacks  are  reduced  to  1300,000,000. 

March  2, 1867,  for  the  third  time  in  our  his- 
tory, a  general  bankruptcy  law  was  passed. 

March  3, 1865,  the  tariff  was  raised  to  com- 
pensate for  internal  taxes.  July  13, 1866,  in- 
ternal taxes  were  re-arranged  and  somewhat 
reduced.     This  is  the  act  under  which  Hon. 

The  office  expired  by  limitation  June  30, 
1870.  Internal  taxes  were  reduced  by  the 
acts  of  March  2, 1867,  which  exempted  in- 
comes under  $1000 ;  February  3, 1868,  which 
repealed  the  tax  on  cotton ;  July  20, 1868, 
which  reduced  and  re-adJusted  the  taxes; 
and  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1670,  which  was 
a  grand  reduction.  The  income  tax  expired 
hy  limitation  in  1871.  The  act  of  July  14, 
1870,  also  reduced  duties  somewhat  (pig- 
iron  $9  to  $7  per  ton).  Up  to  this  time  tlie 
protective  system  had  been  steadily  extend- 
ed by  acts  which  have  been  left  out  of  the 
present  review  as  belonging  more  to  com- 
merce than  finance.  The  duty  on  tea  and 
coffee  was  repealed  in  1873,  and  a  ten  per 
cent,  reduction  over  a  number  of  important 
articles  was  made.  In  the  session  of  1874-75 
two  acts  were  passed  increasing  and  extend- 
ing duties  The  result  is  that  the  balance 
which  should  exist  between  internal  and 
customs  duties  in  a  sound  system  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  more  and  more  destroyed, 
that  the  customs  duties  have  been  placed 
too  high  and  on  too  many  articles  to  be 
productive  of  revenue,  and  that  there  is  no 
system  or  principle  in  the  present  taxes  at 
all.  They  weigh  very  heavily  on  the  peo- 
ple without  furnishing  adequate  revenue 
to  the  government. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1865,  provided  for  fund- 
ing Treasury  notes  in  5-20's.  This  went 
on  through   1865,  188?,  and  1863.      Hence 
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the  5-20'9  of  those  years.  Tlie  a«t  of  July 
14, 1870,  provided  for  issuing  $200,000,000  iu 
bonds  at  five  per  cent.,  $300,000,000  in  bonds 
at  four  and  a  half  per  ceut.,  and  $1,000,000,000 
in  bonds  at  four  per  cent.,  in  order  liy  ex- 
clianges  to  reduce  the  interest  paid.  This 
is  now  being  partly  carried  out  thiongh 
the  "Syndicate."  March  30, 1867,  $7,000 000 
were  paid  for  Alaska,  and  July  8, 1870  four 
per  cent,  certificatea  for  $678,000  were  is- 
aaed  to  pay  Masaachusetta  her  old  claims 
against  the  United  States  from  the  war 
of  1812.  The  principal  of  the  debt  Jan- 
nary  30, 1875,  was  $9,242,301,08-2  43,  besides 
$64,623,512  issned  to  railroads. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1863,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  have  ten  members,  and  a  new 
Judge  was  appointed.  The  aot  of  July  23, 
1866,  provided  that  no  new  appointments 
should  be  made  until  the  number  of  judges 
was  re  luce  i  to  seven.  By  the  act  of  April 
10  1869  to  take  effect  the  firat  Monday  in 
D  ml  the  court  was  to  consist  of  eight 
judg  nd  a  chief  jnetice.  The  case  of 
H  pbom  Griawold,'  involving  the  con- 
t  tnt  n  1  y  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  as  to 
ontr  t  m  de  before  its  passage,  was  de- 
ded    n  erence  November  27, 1869,  by 

the  Ch  Ju  tlce  and  seven  associatea.  Cue 
of  th  at  Judge  Grier,  resigned  February  1, 
1970,  and  the  decision  against  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  as  applied  to  the  con- 
tracts mentioned  was  announced  February 
7.  Judge  Strong  was  appointed  February 
18,  1870,  and  Judge  Bradley  March  21  I«*0 
The  re-ai^ument  of  Kuox  v.  Lee,  1  ing 

the  decision  just  mentioned,  took  pi        m 
December,  1870.'    Judge  Miller  re  d  th   d 
cision  of  the  majority  affiraiing  th  1 1 

tionality  of  the  law,  Chase,  Nelso  Clifl  d 
and  Field  dissenting.' 

In  September,  1869,  a  comer  in  g  Id  was 
made  which  belongs  to  the  financ  tl  h  t  y 
of  the  country,  for  it  was  the  \  yi  t 
fruit  of  the  existing  financial  s  t  m  It 
issued  in  a  panic  September  33  ("  Bl  k  F 
day"),  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
intervened  by  a  sale  of  gold  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  clique  of  character- 
less speculators.  A  panic  in  stocks  follow- 
ed, and  a  number  of  important  failnrcs. 


The  coinage  law  of  February  91, 1853, 
fixed  the  weight  of  silver  coins  for  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  dollar  at  384  grains  to  the 
dollar,  0.900  fine ;  legal  tender  for  five  dollars. 
It  also  put  a  seigniorage  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  on  gold  coined.  The  effect  was  to 
send  gold  to  England  or  France,  where  there 
was  no  seigniorage  and  lower  mint  charges.' 
The  act  of  February  la,  1373,  reconstnicts  the 
comige  and  mint  laws  entirely.  The  only 
silver  dollar  is  the  trade  dollar  of  420  grains 
standard,  not  meant  to  circulate  here,  but  in 
the  East.  It  is  worth  one  dollar  when  sil- 
ver H  at  $1.14285  per  ounce  standard,  which 
is  just  about  the  present  price.  The  frac- 
tional coins  were  made  to  weigh  385.8  grains 
to  the  nominal  dollar,  so  that  two  halves 
should  just  equal  a  five-franc  piece.  These 
coins  are  issued  at  $1.24414  per  standard 
ounce,  or  8034  ounces  for  $1000,  and  are  le- 
gal tender  for  five  dolhirs.  The  gold  dollar 
is  yet  the  doUai  of  1837,  23.22  grains  fine, 
25.8  grains  standard. 

The  act  of  1873  made  the  charge  for  coin- 
ing gold  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  but  the 
second  section  of  the  act  of  January  14, 1875, 
repealed  this,  and  left  coinage  of  gold  en- 
tirely free.  The  law  of  March  3, 1873,  fixes 
the  pound  sterling  for  customs  purposes  at 
$4.8665,  and  prescribes  that  exchange  be 
quoted  $4  86,  $4  87,  etc. 

The  stringency  which  had  occurred  in 
the  fall  of  1871  and  1872  was  significant  of 
the  approachin"'  absorjtion  by  e^pandin* 
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sons  known  to  be  burdened  m  this  way  was 
impaired,  and  a  run  on  them  for  deposits 
began.  September  18  Jay  Cooke  and  Co. 
succumbed  to  this  demand,  and  a  panic  fol- 
lowed.    The  country  depositors  began  to 
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run  on  their  banks,  though  ■without  pan- 
ic. The  country  banks  called  for  their  bal- 
ances, and  the  city  banks  called  their  funds 
Lu  from  the  brokers.  On  the  20th  the  Un- 
ion Trust  Company  suspended,  followed  by 
two  or  three  other  banks  and  trust  compa^ 
nies.  The  panic  on  the  Exchange  was  so 
great  that  the  Eschange  was  closed,  and 
remained  closed  for  ten  days.  The  Gold 
Exchange  closed  on  Monday  the  )SJd,  gold 
at  US.  On  the  30th  the  Associated  Banks 
tVirmed  an  alliance  by  which  seven  per  cent, 
certificates  were  issued  for  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  securities  deposited 
by  any  bank,  which  certificates  were  good 
for  Clearliig-Lonse  balances ;  $22,000,000  of 
them  were  issued  before  the  tide  turned. 
The  President  and  Secretary  were  in  New 
York  on  the  31st,  but  refused  to  draw  on 
the  844,000,000.  The  Secretary  ordered 
bonds  to  he  bought  as  a,  measure  of  reUef, 
and  $12,000,000  were  bought.  This  deple- 
ted the  cash  on  hand,  and  before  January  1 
he  was  obliged  to  issue  o>er  $Sfi,000,000  of 
the  $44,000,000  for  current  expenses  This 
earned  the  greenbacks  np  to  83«2,IJO0,000. 
The  suspension  of  paper  payments  by  the 
banks  lasted  until  November  22  Mean- 
while the  cnsis  was  aftecting  industry  m 
all  forms  It  produced  a  general  doubt  of 
the  status  and  of  the  future.  Hours  of  la- 
bor and  wages  were  reduced  and  workmen 
discharged.  The  la«k  of  reviving  courage 
and  enterprise  has  been  very  marked,  and 


is  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  general 
feehng  that  there  can  be  uo  permanent 
cure  until  the  financial  problem  is  solved. 
The  failures  in  1873  were  5183,  liabilities, 
8-^8,100,000;  those  in  1874,  5830,  liabilities, 
8155,200,000.  The  act  of  January  14,  1875, 
specified  January  1, 1679,  as  the  day  for  re- 
suming specie  payments. 

The  people  of  a  new  country  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  very  careful  financiers.  TUey  have 
no  traditions  to  carry  down  the  warning  of 
the  past.  They  are  not  trained  to  look 
baek  or  to  look  forward.  They  do  not  look 
back,  because  the  great  achievements  of  yes- 
terday only  provoke  a  smile  to-day.  They 
do  not  look  forward,  because  they  trust 
their  power  to  deal  with  whatever  may 
come.  We  must  not  expect  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions.  If  we  look  to 
the  past,  there  has  been  great  progress.  The 
theories  on  which  the  colonists  based  their 
paper  "banks"  obtain  attention  trato  no  so- 
ber men  to-day.  The  banks,  whatever  their 
faults,  are  not  like  those  of  1816,  nor  yet 
like  those  of  1836.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  still  straggling  with  the  problems  of 
currency  and  taxation  and  debt.  A.  stu- 
dent of  our  past  history  can  hardly  expect 
that  these  wiU  be  solved  by  a  heroic  effort, 
but  by  a  long  and  painful  growth  up  to  the 
conviction  that  financial  make-shifts  do  not 
pay,  and  that  the  first  condition  of  dealing 
successfully  with  difficulty  is  to  get  fcee 
of  the  naf  ioual  productive  powers. 
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THERE  are  some  states  and  forms  of 
government  whioli  have  loeeu  slowly 
imildiiig  themselves  up  for  ages,  whUe  oth- 
ers fttP  thp  artificial  resuUa  of  political  the- 
ory. The  first  fiiid  support  in  historical 
catiaes  and  in  past  polit  al  hab  s  Hav 
ing  grown  with  a  people,  and  be  ug  exp  es 
sions  of  their  national  life  they  are  lu  httle 
danger  of  overthrow  fi^m  w  th  n  and  p  e 
sent  BO  great  a  resistance  to  aggress  on  from 
without  that  nothing  hut  a  ery  supe  or 
force  can  destroy  tbein.  The  states  Mh  ch 
are  constructed  on  theory  or  after  in  ip 
proved  model,  without  be  ug  r  oted  n  old 
habits,  are  much.  l«»s  sure  of  lontiunance 
If  enacted  constitutions  do  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  nation,  they  have  little  aelf- 
ptCisemug  power,  they  awaken  no  enthu- 
siasm, they  point  back  to  no  history  uu 
which  a  people's  pnde  loves  to  dwell.  Es- 
pecially IS  the  life-power  of  institutional 
nations  great.  Those  ancient  institutions 
which  are  connected  with  the  habits  and 
affections  of  a  people,  and  those  local  ones 
which  carry  the  spirit  of  self-government 
into  the  smallest  territorial  divisions,  and 
which  ate  at  the  opposite  pole  from  central- 
ization— these  possess  a  tenacity  of  life  to 
which  no  constitutions  founded  on  the 
rights  of  man  and  on  the  almost  mechanical 
working  of  functions  of  government  can 
possihly  attain.  If  in  the  course  of  time  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  the  form  of  government,  such  institution- 
al nations  can  make  them  without  changing 
their  political  habits.  The  state  puts  on 
another  dress,  and  seems  to  have  passed 
through  a  rcvolutiou,  but  the  revolution  is 
confined  to  form ;  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
polity  remains  as  before. 

Yet  even  a  nation  wonted  to  self-govern- 
ment and  to  political  reflection  can  not  hope 
to  escape  changes  of  a  different  kind  flrom 
those  that  generally  give  birth  to  revolu- 
tions ill  free  communities.  The  changes  to 
which  Tve  refer  do  not  proceed  from  political 
causes  in  the  first  Instance,  although  snch 
causes  may  help  them  in  tlicir  growth ;  but 


they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  moral  and  social 
ohanges  afiecting  large  masses  in  the  socie- 
ty. They  resemble,  on  the  great  scale,  those 
silent  alterations  in  individual  character 
when  1  min  finds  his  old  ways  of  thinking 
not  so  It  factory  to  h  mself  as  they  once 
w  re  or  when  he  ao  luures  the  means  of 
pi  asnre  o  of  show  of  which  in  his  youth 
he  was  dest  tute  or  when  ho  forms  rela- 
t  ons  and  enters  uto  ntimacies  with  men 
ot  a  class  or  of  ha,1  ts  to  irliich  he  was  a 
stranger  before  By  and-by  he  finds  his  old 
pr  ne  pies  g  ug  wav  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  d  re  t  on  n  whi  h  he  was  drifting 
until,  perhaps,  the  work  on  his  character  or 
his  faith  is  nearly  done.  In  the  same  way 
the  influences  of  changes  in  the  relations 
of  property  when  there  is  immense  capital 
m  the  hands  of  a  few  by  the  side  of  a  great 
proletarian  class,  or  of  a  transition  from  sim- 
plicity of  life  and  habits  to  showiness  and 
expensiveness,  or  of  changes  of  religious 
faith  and  moral  principles  undermined  by 
social  or  philosophical  causes,  and  giving 
way  to  skepticism  or  profligacy  on  the  part 
of  many — these  influences  may  go  on  with- 
out being  noticed  or  feared  for  a  long  time 
but  are  really  more  to  bo  dreaded  than  po- 
litical revolutions.  Changes  from  causes 
like  these  are  bard  to  be  estimated,  not  only 
because  they  are  slow  and  silent,  but  also 
because  the  people  themselves  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  change,  and  the  new  generations 
have  no  exact  standard  within  their  teaeb 
by  which  they  can  compare  tiie  present  with 
the  past.  Their  effects,  again,  on  political 
institutions  aa  well  as  ou  social  life  can  not  be 
prevented.  You  might  aa  well  try  to  keep 
a  stream  from  running  downward  as  to  pre- 
vent these  consequences  altogether.  Take 
au  example :  the  feudal  system  could  keep 
its  sway  over  a  nation  as  long  as  the  feudal 
lords  held  all  the  land,  and  tliere  was  no,  or 
next  to  no,  personal  property ;  but  as  soon 
an  the  towns  became  great  centres  ot  mmn 
facturitlg  and  commerLC,  as  soon  aa  large 
merchants  could  lend  money  to  kings  and 
so  turn  the  fortune  of  war  against  the  no- 
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bles,  so  80011  a  new  estate  was  in  its  germ, 
which,  iu  the  nature  of  the  case,  would  de- 
mand a  place  in  tho  political  system,  and 
could  not  long  be  kept  out.  Such  an  in- 
stance ia  a  plain  one,  because  the  external 
side  of  life  is  visible  to  all,  and  is  easily 
measured  by  the  historiaji.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  general  loss  of  religions  faith  in 
a  nation,  of  the  decay  of  simplicity,  of  integ- 
rity in  public  and  private  affairs,  of  honor, 
of  respect  for  the  institutions  or  habits  of 
forefathers!  Shall  we  not  say  that  these 
changes  in  a  people's  moral  principles  must 
liave  an  effect  upon  their  capacity  t«  endure 
political  restraints  to  bear  political  free 
<Iom,  to  deal  soberly  with  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  prosperity  to  respect  the  relations 
of  private  life,  to  be  orderly  and  contented 
amidst  the  inequalities  of  fortune*' 

Iu  forecasting  the  dangers  to  which  na- 
tional nnion  or  liberty  is  exposed  m  esti 
mating  the  probabilities  for  the  future  of 
good,  or  evil  growing  out  of  causes  ilready 
active  or  now  begmning  to  act  in  endear 
oring  t«  form  a  judgment  on  the  w  ntinuitj 
of  political  habits  in  discns&ing  the  ques 
tiou  whether  a  communitj  has  a  self  re 
forming  power  wlien  cmI  is  alieady  admit 
ted  iuto  its  system — we  must  look  at  moral 
and  historical  influences  both  These  may 
be  coeval  and  concurrent  it  their  origin 
while  afterward  a  new  set  of  causes  miy 
come  iu  and  act  either  together  or  on  op^o 
site  sides.  If  they  are  found  m  decided 
conflict— tlie  historicil  for  instance  1  eing 
conservative,  anil  those  ot  a  moral  nature 
destructive— the  tendency  will  be  toward 
national  weakness  and  decav  unless  there 
is  life  enough  lett  to  reform  the  1  oly  poll 
tic.  Or  they  may  come  into  existence  it 
different  epochs  and  in  general  it  is  true 
that  new  moral  influences  themselves  the 
results,  in  part  of  changes  m  society  il 
pear  after  states  ire  fully  orginized,  and 
amidst  great  pul  lie  as  well  is  private  pros 
perity. 

Bearing  these  remarks  in  mind,  let  us  took 
at  the  development  of  our  institutions  from 
the  time  of  the  first  English  colonies  on- 
ward. For  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things 
to  be  said  of  these  United  States  is  that  we 
are  what  we  are  not  chiefly  by  any-  forecast 
of  our  own,  still  less  by  any  intention  to 
form   a  great  English-speaking  nation   on 


this  side  of  the  water,  but  because  histor- 
ical causes  which  could  not  be  foreseen 
shaped  and  moulded  us  in1«  a  tolerably 
homogeneous  and  compact  people.  This  is 
the  only  nation  of  civilized  men  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  we  passed  through  all  the 
stages  of  our  life,  from  birth  onward,  throngli 
revolution  to  self-government  and  political 
greatness,  in  a  natural  progress,  so  that  what 
some  call  historical  accidents  stand  out,  in 
our  case  most  especially,  to  a  man  who  sees 
a  God  ill  the  world,  as  His  guidance  and 
purpose  to  make  something  good  out  of  us: 
which  purpose  we  can  thwart,  but  one  is 
filled  with  hope  by  believing  that  it  is  real. 

Among  the  advantages  wliich  the  English 
colonies  had  at  their  commencement  deserve 
t)  be  mentioned  the  nationality  of  the  first 
colonists,  the  time  at  which  they  emigrated, 
and  their  general  character. 

We  are  not  disposed,  on  the  score  of  race, 
to  eliim  a  superiority  for  the  Anglo-Saxons 
o\  er  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  En- 
rope  nor  can  we  believe  that  if  there  had 
been  no  Norman  conquest,  no  check  on  the 
kings  by  the  nobles,  no  parliaments,  no  op- 
position to  papal  interference  by  statutes  of 
pramanire  and  against  provisors,  no  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  the  English  race  would 
hai  e  of  course  developed  itself  by  its  inher- 
ent energies  into  something  great  and  good. 
It  was,  in  fact,  owing  to  national  dechne  that 
W  illiam  of  Normandy  succeeded  in  his  con- 
luest  of  Saxon  England.  But  we  rejoice 
that  the  first  colonies  were  composed  chief- 
Iv  of  Englisiimen,  because  they  brought  with 
them  the  habits  and  traditions  of  a  lauil 

'  Where  freedom  broadens  slon-ly  down 
From  preceilent  to  precedent." 

It  was  not  in  England,  as  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  towns  needed  to  conspire  with  the 
kings  against  an  oppressive  nobility,  or  that 
the  nobility  gained  privileges  exclusively  for 
their  own  order,  leaving  the  others  to  take 
c  ire  of  themselves,  but  the  Magna  Charta 
and  all  the  securities  of  freedom  that  fol- 
lowed it  were  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There 
the  Parliament  at  an  early  day  separated 
into  two  Houses,  and  by  its  power  of  grant- 
ing or  witliholding  taxes,  which  was  derived 
from  feudflJisiQ,  came  to  have  a  material  part 
in  making  the  laws.  It  was  there  that  the 
town  privileges  and  habits  of  local  self-gov- 
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emment  maintained  themselves  ■with  more 
permanence  than  on  the  Continent.  There 
arose  a  unmeroua  yeomanry,  holdeis  of  small 
portions  of  land  in  their  own  rights — a  class 
■which  since  the  emigrations  has  almost  dis- 
appeared in  the  old  country.  There,  too, 
the  freemen  ■were  called  to  act  on  juries, 
and  felt  that  they  were  part  of  the  power 
of  the  countiy.  Thus  the  colonists  hrought 
with  them  habits  of  self-government  and  the 
spirit  of  fi^ee  EngiishmeD,  which  were  not 
likely  to  fade  oat  of  their  characters  in  the 
new  wilderness  life  where  they  ■were  forced, 
in  great  measnre,  to  model  their  own  insti- 


The  time  of  the  emigrations  was  the  heat 
possihle  for  the  formation  of  new  self-gov- 
erning communities.  If  they  had  begun  m 
the  century  before  the  Keffrmatiou  ■nheu 
the  civil  wars  of  England  had  dpstroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  upper  rlaases  and  barbt 
rized  the  people,  the  star  of  empiie  setting 
its  way  westward  would  have  shed  a  baleful 
light.  Little  intelligence  no  learning  small 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  no  religious 
thongh1;fnlness,  and  an  ill  defined  feehug 
of  political  rights  would  ha^ie  presided  o\er 
the  hirth  of  the  new  settlements  If  they 
had  begun  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  England  hid  fallen  to  its 
lowest  degree  of  moral  and  religious  de^en 
eracy,  and  when  the  old  yeomanry  were  be 
ginniug  to  disappear,  these  States  would 
have  been  founded  hy  a  leas  hirdy  elas"' 
with  pnrposes  iii  changing  their  homes  that 
were  less  noble,  and  with  less  ot  the  ■vigor 
ous  manhood  required  iii  the  conq^uest  of 
nature.  It  is  a  remark  of  the  political 
economists  that  the  best  prospects  for  sue 
cessful  colonization  belong  to  an  age  anten 
or  to  division  of  labor  on  a  great  scale  Mtn 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  one  process  of  man 
ufaoture  are  not  well  fitted  for  all  the  ■v  in 
ous  employments  of  a  settlement  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  every  one  must  know  a  little 
of  the  numerous  arts  of  life,  or  succumb  in 
the  conflict  with  unsubdued  nature.  The 
time  which  determined  the  character  of  the 
American  colonies  was  prior  to  the  great 
modem  triumphs  of  mechanical  invention. 

We  have  also  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  the  average  character  of  the  early  colo- 
nists. M.  Guizot,  in  speaking  of  the  English 
and  Freiich.  revolutions,  contrasts  them  iu 


this  respect:  that  the  English  occurred  in  a 
rehgious  age  among  a  religious  people,  while 
the  French  broke  out  in  an  age  when  the 
human  mind  doubted,  or  denied  ■with  ex- 
treme boldness,  every  thing  that  had  been 
settled  before.  The  first  colonies  belonged 
to  that  religions  age,  and  though  it  would 
not  he  true  to  say  that  religious  liberty  was 
the  only  motive  of  even  the  Puritan  colo- 
nists, yet  it  was  a  ■very  strong  motive,  and 
it  furnished  the  best  conditions  for  the  rise 
of  a  God-fearing  and  liberty-loving  nation. 
For  they  who  planted  first  of  all  the  church, 
and  the  school  by  its  side,  who  ■within  a  few 
years  founded  a  college,  as  a  pattern  for  all 
that  should  afterward  arise,  might  indeed 
be  narrow  in  some  of  their  views  and  prac- 
tices but  they  were  the  best  possible  pio- 
neers ot  t  coming  host  of  freemen.  So,  also, 
the  Qmker  settlements  were  dictated  by 
the  de'ire  to  enjoy  their  religion  in  peace, 
■jwiy  frtm  the  oppressive  laws  of  England 
and  of  its  colonies ;  their  leaders  were 
among  the  best  men  of  the  mother  country. 
The  Catholics  of  Maryland  founded  their 
colony  for  tlie  sake  of  religious  freedom. 
The  Dutch  ot  New  Netherlands  did  not,  in- 
deed emigrate  for  this  purpose ;  but  they 
belonged  to  a  noble  race,  in  whose  memories 
the  time?  of 'William  the  Silent  were  still 
fresh  and  their  settlements  at  the  end  of 
his  son  Maurice's  life  were  favored  by  the 
mire  liberal  of  the  two  political  parties. 
The  more  southern  colonies  did  not,  it  is 
tine  hdve  motives  in  their  emigrations 
much  bej  ond  the  ordinary  ones  that  lead 
people  away  from  their  homes.  Some,  more- 
over who  joined  them  at  an  earlytlme  add- 
ed any  thing  but  character  and  strength; 
vet  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  the  attach- 
ment to  English  institutions  which  animated 
the  best  of  the  settlers  in  that  quarter  were 
to  become  Talnahle  elements  ui  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  character. 

Besides  the  classes  of  colonists  just  men- 
tioned, two  others  deserve  to  be  spoken  of, 
although,  on  account  of  their  small  num- 
ber and  the  later  date  of  their  emigration, 
they  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the 
qualities  which  mark  the  American  people. 
One  of  these  were  tlic  Huguenots,  who  came 
in  the  greatest  nnmbers  soon  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  who,  mak- 
ing small  settlements  in  New  York,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  have 
given  tu  the  country  a  number  of  honorable 
and  important  families.  Larger  and  more 
compact  settlements  were  made  by  the 
Scotoh-IriBh  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  in 
New  Hampshire,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
North  Carolina — a  class  of  inhabitants  of 
whom  their  descendants  have  a  riglit  to  be 
proud 

AuLther  most  fortunate  cin.umstanc6  in 
the  early  history  ol  the  conntrv  was  the 
substantial  equality  of  the  earlv  'wttlers 
Tlwv  nearly  all  belongeil  to  that  induatnuus 
middle  class  ivlu(.h  is  the  btrength  ol  a  na 
tion.  A  few  servants  came  with  the  more 
opulent  of  the  colonists,  and  a  few  younger 
branches  or  near  connections  of  noble  fam- 
ilies established  themselves  both  in  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  settlements,  but 
not  enough  to  have  any  sensible  influence 
either  on  the  spirit  or  the  destinies  of  the 
land.  It  WIS  fixed  well  nigh  a  century  be 
fore  the  Beiolution  that  il  such  au  o'vent 
should  happen,  ind  the  colonies  become 
self-governing,  there  could  be  no  strite  of 
orders  to  add  complexity  to  the  strngj^le 
with  the  mother  countiv 

Still,  again,  it  deaeries  notice  that  the 
slowness  with  which  population  and  wealth 
increased  during  t  centurj  and  a  half  con 
tributed  to  the  steadiness,  the  simplieity  of 
manners,  and  sobriety  of  judgment  of  the 
people.  The  colonies  went  into  the  war  of 
independence  with  a  population  of  less  than 
three  millions.  There  were  no  towns  con- 
taining twenty -five  tbousaad  inhabitants 
at  the  peace  in  1733  There  were  no  cen- 
tres of  business  m  the  last  century  such  is 
now  exist  Merchants  in  some  of  the  ^miU 
er  Mllanes  of  the  Eastern  States  imported 
their  goods  directly  from  England  a'  in 
deed  it  was  the  custom  in  parts  of  the 
booth  fur  the  planters  of  a  district  to  re 
eeiie  their  innuil  supplies  ftom  the  old 
countries  and  send  hick  their  tobacco  and 
o^her  commodities  in  the  same  ■%  essel  In 
regard  to  social  distinctions  it  may  bo  said 
that  they  were  more  marked  than  now.  Cer- 
tain families  here  and  there  had  a  pre'eml- 
nence  conceded  to  them,  which  rather  grew 
out  of  old  ancestral  respectability  than  out 
of  wealth,  which  was  acknowledged  willing- 
ly and  accepted  without  pride.  In  a  few 
large  places  a  style  prevailed  which  wanted 


the  show  and  cspense  of  our  times,  but  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  style  of  true  gentle- 
manly living.  This  was  a  tradition  from 
the  usages  of  the  upper  middle  class  in  En- 
gland, which  was  as  natural,  as  much  ex- 
pected from  persons  of  a  certain  standing, 
as  plain  living  was  from  the  mass  of  tho 
people.  In  those  families,  however,  who 
set  the  mode,  thrift,  domestic  economy,  a 
training  of  the  daughters  for  housekeeping, 
are  believed  t«  have  prevailed  which  are  now 
pissing  away.  As  there  was  slow  growth, 
with  no  perceptible  change,  steady  habits 
grew  up  in  political  as  well  as  in  social  life. 
Take  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  an  ei- 
ample.  Three  WyUyses  of  the  same  family 
were  Secretaries  of  State  in  succession  all 
the  time  from  1713  to  1810,  and  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  for  sixty-one  years.  One 
member  of  what  is  now  called  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  was  elected  by  his  town  to 
Beventj-two  Legislatures  in  succession,  that 
IS— since  there  were  two  annual  elections 
— through  a  period  of  thirty-six  years.  It 
was  comparatively  rare  for  a  miuister  to 
leave  his  parish  until  death  caUcd  hiii 
away  Capital  accumulated  so  slowly,  and 
families  were  in  general  so  large,  that  strict 
economy,  tie  parent  of  many  civic  virtues, 
was  almost  a  necessity.  Men  were  free,  and 
felt  themselves  to  be  eq^ual,  but  marks  of 
respect  were  voluntarily  rendered  to  per- 
sons in  pubhc  stations.  When  on  Sunday 
the  service  was  o\er,  the  minister  and  his 
family  went  out  of  church  first,  the  congre- 
gation all  rising,  and  in  some  places  bow- 
ing until  thej  hjd  passed  through  the 
aisle  The  displaj  in  dress  wasierj  small, 
but  if  the  thick  brocoiles  which  are  non 
sh  wn  heie  and  there  as  having  l>elonged 
to  a  grandmother  oi  a  great -giandniotbei 
afford  a  criterion  for  judgment,  materials 
were  chosen  which  ^  ould  last  almost  a  bfe- 
time  while  the  ordinary  household  garb 
was  ■very  simple.  If  habits  such  as  partic- 
ulirs  like  these  show  to  have  existed  did 
indeed  prevail,  they  mark  a  character  con- 
tented with  the  present,  averse  to  innova- 
tion, neither  anxious  nor  speculative — the 
best  possible  character  for  hardening  and 
toughening  a  people  in  preparation  for  fu- 
ture struggles.  And  here,  again,  our  good 
fortune  in  having  had  no  aristocratic  class 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  may  be  re- 
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ferred  to  as  another  cause  of  siraplicity  of 
manners.  For  if  there  had  been  but  a  mod- 
erate number  of  noble  famiUea  with  lai^ 
incomes  and  domains  distributed  through 
the  colonies,  their  mode  of  living  and  dress- 
ing would  have  been  the  ideal,  and  would 
have  made  many  dissatisfied  with  their  mod- 
erat«  means.  It  might  have  been  as  it  has 
since  been  in  the  new  settlements  of  some 
of  the  Western  States,  where  a  very  small 
percentage — say,  five  or  eight  per  cent. — 
of  slaves  was  diffused  through  the  dis- 
trict. This  small  ratio  was  enough  to 
bring  white  labor  into  disrepute.  So,  in 
the  case  supposed,  a  sprinkling  of  persona 
belonging  to  a  noble  class  might  have  been 
enough  to  affect  injuriously  those  sohd 
and  homely  virtues  which  are  the  strength 
of  a  country. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  the  one  bit- 
ter drug  poured  into  our  cup — the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  importation  of  blacks 
from  Africa.  The  bringing  over  of  indent- 
ured apprentices,  of  convict  laborers,  and 
of  "redemptionera"  was  a  small  evil,  for  to 
fifty  years  they  were  lost  in  the  population. 
But  when,  in  1620,  a  Dutch  vessel  brought 
twenty  negroes  for  sale  into  James  Eiver,  a 
new  element  of  race  and  population  was  in- 
troduced, which  has  had,  and  may  yet  have, 
d  vast  and  disastrous  influence  on  our  his 
tory.  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this 
gloomy  subject  to  a  great  length  A\  e  sim 
ply  remark  that  the  sepiration  m  mteicsts 
and  traits  of  character  between  the  North 
em  and  Southern  States  wis  intensified  by 
slavery  far  beyond  the  bonnds  of  a  healthy 
diiferenee ;  that  the  uniformity  of  interests 
produced  by  it  in  States  where  it  existed 
gave  them  the  power  of  combination  made 
them  the  political  masters  of  the  country 
and  opened  the  way  for  burning  jea!  usies 
that  the  wearing  out  of  the  soil  by  the  an 
riculture  of  slavery  demanded  new  lands  for 
its  spread;  that  it  tended  to  degrade  the 
lower  class  of  whites  where  it  was  predom- 
inant ;  and  that  it  was  destined  to  come  in- 
evitably into  conflict  with  ideas  of  personal 
rights  and  with  those  religious  feelings 
which  demanded  security  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  family  ties  in  the  negro  race  as  well 
as  for  their  mental  and  moral  elevation. 
The  conflict  came,  and  was  indeed  awful. 
Had  there  been   less  blindness  and  more 


trust   in   the   final  triumph  ofjustice,  it 
would  have  been  earlier  and  less  severe. 

But  that  which  more  than  all  things 
else  determined  the  future  of  this  country 
was  the  number  of  colonies,  together  with 
their  general  similarity  and  their  important 
differences.  If  there  could  have  been  one 
vast  colony,  under  one  government,  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the 
French  possessions  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  Florida,  it  might  have  been  strong 
and  prosperous  possibly,  but  the  present 
United  States  would  not  have  grown  up  on 
such  a  foundation.  There  was  a  necessity 
of  just  such  a  series  of  colonies  as  were  act- 
ually planted,  all  animated  by  a  ci 
English  feeling,  and  speaking  the  ci 
English  tongue,  yet  settled  for  different  rea- 
sons, and,  in  a  course  of  many  years  of  self- 
government,  developed  into  different  enti- 
ties, as  well  as  having  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  Northern  and  Southern  groups 
of  these  colonies,  alike  among  themselves, 
yet  differing  each  from  the  other  in  their  cli- 
mates, industries,  institutions,  and  religious 
Iieculiarities,  might  have  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  nations  if  English  feeling,  influences 
from  the  mother  country,  trade,  and  many 
common  interests  had  not  brought  them  to- 
gether more  than  the  causes  of  an  opposite 
nature  tended  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
colonies  lying  between  these  extremes  had 
likeness;  indeed,  before  the ces- 
Netherlands  to  the  English  they 
bond  of  union,  and  after- 
w-irl  although  best  situated  for  purposes 
of  commerce,  were  more  fitted  for  some  time 
to  foUow  than  to  lead.  We  will  make  the 
supposition  that  when  the  Southern  colonies 
idm  tted  slavery.  Hew  England  had  thought 
it  a  bui  and  a  shame ;  even  such  an  opinion 
could  easily  have  prevented  the  two  ex- 
tremes from  meeting.  As  it  was,  slavery  ex- 
isted every  where,  and  not  being  regarded 
as  a  wrong  or  an  evil  until  the  Quakers  be- 
gan to  teach  a  higher  morality,  no  such  cause 
of  separation  existed.  We  will  make  anoth- 
er supposition,  that  the  colony  of  New  Keth- 
erlands,  lying  like  a  wedge  on  the  coast, 
with  the  best  sea-port  within  its  borders, 
settled  originally  by  colonists  not  nnder- 
standing  the  English  tengue  and  not  edu- 
cated under  English  political  institutions, 
could  have  retained  its  nationality  until  no 
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power  conld  have  conquered  it.  In  tliiscaae 
a  most  serioua  problem  would  have  offered 
itself  in  tlie  course  of  time — either  the  East- 
ern and  Southern  Englisli  coJonies  would 
have  puraned  their  destinies  apart,  or,  if  they 
t-oiild  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dutch  colony,  difficulties  from  language  and 
inBtitutiona  might  have  prevented  a  p  rfe  t 
union.  Thus  we  see  that  the  colon  s  e 
pointed  toward  confederation  l)y  th  r  h  ^ 
tory,  and  were  almost  prevented  t  m  ea 
tabliahiug  any  other  kind  of  go  mment 
throughout  the  course  of  eentun  One 
cluster  of  confederates,  or  more  than  one 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  poss  ble  pol  t- 
ical  alternative  if  they  were  ever  to  a  p 
rate  from  the  mother  country.  Tw  o  m  e 
clusters,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  theprob- 
abUities  of  things,  would  have  been  most 
disastrous,  as  containing  the  seeds  of  strife, 
and  sowing  them  for  all  the  fntnre. 

Another  point  connected  with  our  colo- 
nial history  deserves  notice.  We  were  not 
only  prepared  by  the  circumstances  of  our 
hiatory  for  a.  confederation  or  union  ot 
States,  but  were  educated  for  it  by  our  re 
lations  to  the  mother  country.  The  colo 
utes  all  had  law-malcing  aaaemblies  formed 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
chief  esecutive  officers  holding  tlierr  plates, 
without  any  popular  election,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  king.  At  first,  indeed,  several 
colonies  chose  their  own  chief  magistrates 
but  on  various  pretenses  they  were  dn  ested 
of  this  power,  nutO  at  last  two  of  the  colo 
nies  subsisted  under  what  was  called  a  pro- 
prietary government,  and  two  of  the  smaller 
alone  retained  their  original  free  choice  of 
all  public  officers.  The  royal  Governors  cer- 
tainly did  not  tend  to  establiah  &ieud1y  re- 
lations between  the  crown  and  its  American 
subjects :  witness  the  strifes  between  these 
magistrates  and  the  Legislatures  in  Massi- 
ohusctts  and  Virginia.  The  proprietary  gt  v- 
erument  in  Pennsylvania  wa?  perhaps  less 
acceptable,  as  placing  it  in  the  hinds  f  f  i 
private  man  by  hereditary  right  to  fill  i 
kind  of  secondary  tlirone  with  the  power 
of  vetoing  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  The 
two  chartered  colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  certainly  had  no  occasion  to 
find  iault  with  their  indepeudence ;  but 
they  were  hroiia;ht  up  by  tbeir  very  privi- 


leges to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  inva- 
sion of  them,  and  coaid  see  little  use  in  their 
distant  connection  with  the  crown. 

The  esigeneies  of  self-defense  often  call- 
ed for  common  counsels  on  the  pait  of  neigh- 
boring colonies,  so  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  cougreaaea  gath- 
d  for  objects  iu  which  all  shared  alike. 
The  great  contest  between  England  and 
F    n  e  for  supremacy  in  North  America  ex- 

te  1  the  liveliest  interest  through  the  col- 
om  they  looked  on  the  French  not  only 
w  th  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  as  hereditary 
f  s  but  as  allies  also  of  the  red  men,  aad  as 
wilb  g  to  incite  them  to  any  treacherous 
act  against  the  ftontier  English  settlements. 
The  prelude  to  the  seven  years'  wai  was 
marked  by  the  unfortunate  expeditions  of 
the  Virginians  and  of  Braddock,  in  which 
■Washington  waa  schooled  for  his  fiiture  post. 
The  critical  years  1757-1758  saw  regiments 
from  the  Northern  colonies  joining  Aber- 
crombie  and  Lord  Howe  in  their  expedi- 
tion igiinst  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
while  large  quotis  were  sent  from  New  En- 
gland tT  aid  General  Amherst  iu  his  attack 
on  Louisbourg  There  were  thus  scattered 
through  the  colonies  numbers  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  seen  service.  When  the 
critical  blow  nas  stmtk,  and  Quebec  be- 
came English — when,  hnally,  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  all  the  French  territory  in  the  North 
changed  bauds  and  in  the  West  the  Mis- 
eutoippi  nearly  to  its  mouth  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  nationalities,  we 
may  easUy  believe  that  the  colonies  felt  an 
increase  of  security,  and  would  be  the  more 
ready  to  resist  aggressions  from  the  mother 
country  because  they  stood  in  no  fear  of  the 
power  of  France. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  historical  causes 
preparing  the  colonics  for  self-government, 
on  a  certain  plan,  if  ever  the  connection 
with  the  mother  country  should  be  broken. 
The  declaration  of  indciiendence  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  after  this  prepara- 
tion, were  owing  to  foults  and  blunders  of 
the  mother  country,  and  to  the  political 
doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of 
this  breach  wo  will  forbear  to  speak.  To 
say  little  of  it  would  be  to  do  injustice  to 
events  so  supremely  important  in  our  his- 
tory ;  to  say  much  of  it  would  turn  us  aside 
from  our  main  subject.     The  colonists  had 
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aa  inuch  loyalty  to  tUe  mother  conntry  as 
conld  Justly  lie  expected  from  meu  wlio  had 
chiefly  protected  themaelTCS,  who  had  been 
denied  their  privileges  as  Englishmen,  and 
had  been  ne  d  rather  is  so  trees  ot  c  mm  r 
e  al  bPnefit  ior  Grett  Bntain  tha  helped 
in  theu  jrogess  toward  be  om  ng  snlt 
STistam  ug  parts  of  the  emp  re  The  va 
was  nndert  keu  soberly   regretfuU      w  th 


sde    i 


7  and  w  th  n 


toward  Englml  m  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple Tb  s  want  of  rancor  s  shown  ly  the 
fact  tl  at  many  of  the  1  est  offleers  'tt  aah 

n,jton  h  ms  If  Ham  Iton  Knox  ind  a  host 
of  others  remiined  Enfcl  sh    n  their  feel 

ngs  and  were  itta  bed  to  the  tri  lit  ons 
of  the  mothe  oo  ntry  and  that  the  I  1 
f,  0  0  ins  wl  o  had  rge  I  on  rebell  on 
and  h  d  been  the  coimselors  of  the  conntrj 
m  the  WW,  ■were  afterwird  harmed  w  tb 
undue  partialities  toward  England  Prob- 
ably no  revolution  did  its  work  with  more 
conscientiousnesB,  and  fuller  persuasion  of 
its  rightfulness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
with  less  of  a  spirit  of  blood,  with  fewer 
bitter  remembrances  of  the  enemy,  than 
this  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  aa  showing 
the  sober  temper  of  the  war  that  a  regi 
ment  formed  from  volunteers  in  'ne  pait 
of  a  ounty  took  one  of  the  pin  h  miuia 
ters  with  them  as  their  ehaplun  as  jf  it 
hid  been  a  church  meeting  a^ourned  to 
mother  place 

It  was  a  blessing  for  which  we  can  never 
be  too  thankfnl  that  an  experiment  at  con- 
stitntiou-making  was  set  on  foot  in  the  war, 
and  was  tried  long  enongh  to  ahow  its  de 
fects,  and  point  the  way  toward  something 
better.  It  was  nothing  but  a  league  of 
States,  with  no  Executive,  with  one  House 
in  Congress,  without  a  Supreme  Court,  with 
ont  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  or  between  the  States 
This  list  defect  especially  it  wis  thit  de- 
manded 1  new  lubtrument  This  new  m 
strument  wis  mide  to  remove  diftieulties 
which  were  felt  and  as  Mr  Edwirl  A 
Freeman   in  hia  history  of  confederations 

justly  remarki  wi*"  made  in  no  cou&iious 
imitation  of  my  othei  conatitntiun  This 
learned  and  able  historian  ot  feleril  gov- 
ernments wntiQ„  in  13b3   when  he  looted 

)n  the  Uuiitn  is  permanently  dissolved, 
'^lys  of  t       Th    Anorican  Ui  i  n  his  ictii- 


ally  secured  for  what  is  really  a  long  period 
of  time  a  greater  amount  of  combined  peace 
and  freedom  than  was  ever  before  enjoyed 
by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
There  have  been  and  still  are  vaster  des- 
potic empires,  but  never  before  has  so  large 
an  inhabited  territory  remained  for  more 
than  seventy  years  in  the  enjoyment  at 
once  of  internal  freedom  and  of  exemption 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  Now  this  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  federal  system."  If  we 
have  succeeded  in  making  it  clear  that  onr 
present  Constitution  was  almost  an  inevita- 
ble result  of  historical  causes— that  is,  of 
Divine  Providence — we  shall  he  led  to  valne 
it  more  than  if  we  were  to  look  on  it  as  a 
product  of  successive  workings  of  human 
wisdom. 

It  13  impossible  that  any  eonstitntion 
should  at  aU  times  be  equal  in  its  bearing 
upon  all  interests  and  all  parts  of  a  coun- 
try, and  equally  impossible  that  it  should 
not  admit  in  some  points  two  interpreta- 
tions. The  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
more  devoted  to  trade  wanted  a  strong  gov- 
ernment; the  parts  where  the  people  lived 
within  themselves,  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, felt  in  general  less  zeal  for  some  im- 
pro\  emeut  on  the  old  Confederation.  There 
grew  up  naturally  a  jealousy  of  powers  con- 
icired  on  the  common  government  as  re- 
atiiotiug  and  opposing  the  powers  of  the 
separate  States;  with  this  the  principle  of 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  united ;  and  thus 
two  parties  coeval  with  our  present  gov- 
ernment arose — the  Federal,  and  the  Eepnb- 
luan  or  Democratic.  The  former  had  a  cer- 
tiin  leaning  toward  England,  and  dreadeil 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolutionists ; 
the  other  admired  France  and  distrusted  En- 
gland. After  twelve  years  of  control  over 
public  affairs,  during  the  Prosideiieies  of 
■Washington  and  the  elder  Adams,  the  very 
upright  party  of  the  Federalists  was  driven 
out  of  power,  partly  in  consequence  of  blun- 
ders ind  dissensions  within  itself,  partly  be- 
ciuse  it  did  not  fully  understand  tbo  temper 
of  the  people,  while  a  still  greater  blunder 
on  the  part  of  leading  members  of  it  in  the 
Eastern  States  led  to  its  final  extinction. 

The  Democratic  party,  under  Southern 
leaders,  held  the  government  from  the  be- 
giniung  of  the  century  for  sixty  years,  not 
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without  internal  diffetencea  and  divisions, 
arisijig  from  sectioual  interests  and  otlier 
eaasta.  As  it  often  tappKiis,  tlie  name 
rather  thaji  the  essence  of  the  original 
party  was  preserved ;  new  issues  had  dri\  en 
out  the  old  ones  from  the  held  of  pohtica 
Tariffs  were  altered  from  time  to  time,  the 
Southern  States  being  almost  unanimons 
for  free  trade,  and  the  North  preponderating 
toward  protection.  Through  all  the  changes 
the  country  flourished  by  emigration  hvthe 
rise  of  manufactnrea,  in  its  marine  in  its 
wealth.  The  great  West,  growing  vaster  m 
its  dimensions,  from  the  time  of  the  pnrchase 
of  IiOuisiana  nntil  it  reached  the  Pacific 
coast,  began  to  give  signs  of  grasping  at  the 
hegemony  and  controlling  the  policy  of  the 
country.  But  meanwhile  a  spiritual  cause, 
witliont  power  at  first — a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand — arose  above  the  hori- 
zon. Slavery  had  been  preached  against  by 
a  few,  protested  against  by  the  noblest  of 
the  Quakers  from  the  days  of  John  Wood- 
man, acknowledged  by  all  to  be  unrighteous 
in  it^f,  and  yet  was  endured  in  the  hope 
that  emancipation  at  length  would  quietly 
dissolve  a  structure  which  ages  bad  built 
up,  and  which  could  not  fall  without  a  re- 
construction of  society.  The  cotton-gin 
and  the  ample  lands  of  the  Gulf  States,  in- 
cluding the  latest  acquisition.  Texas,  offer- 
ed it  a  boundless  field  to  spread  over,  and 
opened  tie  prospect,  whenever  a  new  State 
should  be  formed  in  which  tliere  was  aai  ap- 
preciable infusion  of  the  slave  element,  of 
new  strength  added  to  the  Southern  su 
premacy.  In  the  extreme  South  this  wis 
a  smooth  path  towird  aupremacv,  but  was 
not  so  easy  on  the  borders,  where  sla^  e  and 
white  labor  came  together  As  early  as 
1830  the  problems  of  the  futurp  developed 
tliemselves,  at  which  time  a  dividing  hue 
was  drawn  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  be 
tween  the  two  interests  Next  appeared 
the  doctrine  ot  nulliication,  and  the  at 
tempt  of  the  leading  Sonthern  State  frouth 
Carolina,  to  estabhsh  a  practical  check  on 
the  action  of  the  general  government  by 
that  of  one  of  the  States  It  n  as  maintained 
at  first  that  there  resided  i  ptwer  in  each 
State  of  the  confederitionto  judge  whether 
a  law  of  the  United  States  was  constitu 
tional,  and  to  resist  within  its  own  territory 
the  operation  of  snch  laws  as  were  judged 


to  be  otherwise.  In  1832  an  ordinance  was 
passed  declaring  the  tariff  law  "  null,  void, 
and  no  law,"  and  forbidding  duties  on  im- 
ports to  be  paid  within  its  jurisdiction  after 
a  eertiin  day  in  the  near  future.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  President  at  this  time  was  a 
Southern  man  of  great  popularity  and  of  sin- 
gular energy,  who  not  only  felt  that  such  a 
doitrme  of  iiullification,if  carried  out,  would 
be  a  death-blow  to  any  union,  and  was  en- 
tirely unconstitutional,  but  had  personal 
rciaons  for  doing  his  utmost  to  oppose  it. 
In  his  opposition  he  carried  for  the  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  with  him ;  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  ready  to  use  all  the 
forces  at  his  disposal  In  executing  the  law ; 
and  the  message  on  nullification  which  was 
issued  in  his  name  in  1S33  was  a  most  val- 
uable state  paper  in  refutation  of  the  doc- 
trine that  a  State  has  a  right  to  decide  for 
itself  that  the  Constitution  has  been  vio- 
lated, and  so  deciding,  t«  secede  from  the 
Union  or  to  declare  a  law  void. 

The  storm  thus  raised  was  blown  over  by 
the  help  of  a  tariff  compromise,  but  the 
opinions  already  spoken  of  spread  through 
the  Slave  States  more  and  more,  in  a  great- 
er ratio  of  increase,  perhaps,  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  abolition  aud  the  political  party 
founded  upon  them  grew  at  the  North  and 
West.  Here  a  controversy  began  which 
nothing— ao  prudence  at  the  North,  no  de- 
nuuciation,  no  interests  of  traffic  —  could 
put  down.  Every  fugitive  slave  reclaimed 
added  to  the  force  of  the  feeling  against 
Bla\  ery.  Formerly  it  had  been  hoped  that 
in  time  slavery  would  give  way  to  serfdom, 
and  in  the  end  to  full  freedom ;  but  as  the 
aliohtionists  appealed  to  the  conscience  and 
to  nur  American  theory  of  human  rights,  it 
WIS  necessary  to  construct  moral  defenses 
on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  confessing 
the  ■ntong  of  the  institution,  and  asking  for 
time  to  prepare  for  its  abolitlou,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  it  was 
the  redemption  of  men  from  heathenism  iu 
Afric»;  it  brought  with  it  relations  most 
kindly  and  humane  between  an  abject  race 
and  an  enlightened  one;  it  kept  out  mudi 
of  the  vice  too  easily  discoverable  in  the 
citicj  of  the  Tree  States.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning, evidently,  of  the  last  phase  of  the 
controversy  between  the  two  parts  and  two 
the  country;  forhowcouldtherc 
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the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  free 
intercourse,  as  before,  in  every  direction 
thiougii  the  whole  territory,  needed  to  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards,  hut  it  was  the 
Union  aa  an  idea,  and  as  involviug  the  fu- 
ture peace  of  this  land  for  generations.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  the  writer  of  these  words 
was  standing  on  the  highlands  ahove  Cin- 
cinnati, aJid  looking  over  toward  the  Ken- 
tucky side  of  the  Ohio.  Then  first  a  deep 
impression  was  made  on  his  mind  of  the  ter- 
rible results  likely  to  follow  disruption,  for 
the  line  of  that  great  river  would  divide 
free  soil  from  slavery  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
And  when  the  boundary  should  be  fixed, 
who  would  or  could  prevent  fugitive  slaves 
from  crossing  it?  Who  would  not  resist 
their  pursuing  masters!  "Who  could  pre- 
vent a  thousand  border  difficulties  which 
might  give  rise  to  war  I  Wherever  the  two 
republics  met  there  would  he  desolation  or 
chronic  warfare,  obstrnctiug  the  prosperity 
of  some  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the  world ; 
there  would  be  bitterness  and  nitiouil  ha- 
tred a  blight  would  come  o^er  %ast  tracts, 
unless  perhaps  by  slow  degrees  slavery 
should  restnet  Its  lmiit«  and  allow  its  an- 
tagjiiist  to  encroach  on  its  d  mxins  Nor 
were  snch  ei  lis  in  the  ftitnre  worse  than 
the  loss  of  a  grext  Uuion  over  which  one 
constitution  reigned,  where  common  princi- 
ples of  justice  were  supreme.  Such  feeliugs 
were  found  in  multitudes  of  minds  |  but  tlieg 
could  not  partake  of  them  who  had  clung 
to  their  State  as  the  highest  object  of  their 
pride  and  allegiance. 

The  war  had  its  course  At  its  close  the 
ir  bloms  ufFenng  then  selves  for  solut  on 
wer  nearly  as  grave  stlejrllm  tl 
wl  h  t  1  e{,an  ai  d  uoro  1  flic  lit  The 
Union  ha  1  bee  sa  ed  it  the  cost  of  over 
throw  ng  soe  ety  it  the  S  th  an!  now 
the  inest  n  of  rccoustr  et  o  cj  e  before 
the  CO  try  \  n  ler  con  1 1  o  is  wh  cl  Ic 
manded  the  hj,letw  lonanln  dera- 
t  on  A  new  rice  n  s  called  uto  i  ol  tioal 
evistence  the  slaves  had  been  turned  into 
freemen  IS  hat  was  to  ho  their  political 
status?  It  they  should  have  no  voice  in 
public  ailaiTS — if  they,  while  acquiring  civil 
rights,  should  stand  by  and  see  the  most  ig- 
norant of  the  whites  ^'oting  and  detemiin- 
Ing  State  politics  and  making  constitutions, 
what  would  be  their  security  for  the  future  1 


he  any  compromise  when  such  diametrically 
opposite  sides  were  taken  !  Aud  as  the  foes 
of  slavery  grew  bolder,  the  apprehension  of 
what  might  come  to  pass  at  some  future  day 
grew  stronger  among  its  friends  Perhaps, 
too,  thcj  mnst  hive  been  aware,  and  have 
half  confessed  to  themsehe),  that  whether 
their  pleas  on  behalf  of  their  institution 
w  ere  tenable  or  not,  there  was  an  ineon- 
sisteney  tietween  the  apologies  and  those 
iundamental  notions  which  the  whole  Un- 
ion onto  avow  ed  It  was  too  evident  also 
that  there  must  be  a  division  affecting  all 
qnestions  of  pohtics,  and  becoming  more 
pronounced  from  yeir  to  yeai,  growing  out 
of  this  question  of  questions,  which  could 
he  neither  settled  nor  iiouled. 

We  pass  by  transactions  of  great  impor- 
tance, snch  as  the  affairs  in  Kansas  and  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
come  down  to  the  opening  of  the  war.  Why 
was  it,  when  Southern  men  and  Southern 
interests  had  controlled  tlie  country  for  gen- 
erations, when  the  North  and  West  were  di 
vided,  and  probably  would  always 
so,  that  the  die  was  cast  in  1860  for , 
and  dissolution!  The  Presideutml  election 
had  been  far  from  a  decided  espression  of 
public  will,  and  wise  adjustments  taken  m 
time  might  at  least  have  delayed  a  lisrup 

leading  causes.  First,  the  progress  of  ideas, 
aud  the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  fn- 
tnre  of  the  number  of  Free  States,  without 
any  counterbalancing  weights  in  the  other 
scale,  were  snre  to  fix  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  future.  Secondly,  the  temper 
of  the  Northern  States  was  not  well  under- 
stood, just  as  at  the  North  the  South  was 
thouglit  to  bo  threatening  rather  than  pur- 
posing. It  was  supposed  that  the  North 
could  not  act  as  a  unit  nor  by  great  major- 
ities, and  that  a  party  against  the  war  would 
paralyze  the  movements  of  the  government 
Even  the  North  had  some  distrust  of  itself 
This  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  great 
masses  of  men  have  failed  to  comprehend 
each  other  or  themselves,  nor  will  it  he  the 
last.  But  it  was  found  that  the  preservi 
tion  of  the  Union,  all  over  the  North  and 
West,  had  an  importance  attached  to  it  in 
men's  minds  which  had  not  been  thought 
to  exist.  Not  was  it  the  commercial  value 
of  the  Union  that  seemed  so  precious,  as  if 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  political  power  ■were 
giTen  to  all  iadiacrimlDately,  bla  ks  anil 
whites,  the  evil  might  be  as  great.  WUat 
a  strange  state  of  things  to  bestow  the  fran 
chise  on  immense  multitudes  who  had  not 
the  knowledge  requisite  to  vote  intellijjjent 
ly  for  the  lowest  local  magistrates  who 
could  be  combined  into  a  party  which  blatk 
or  white  demagogues  conld  mould  and  t,aide 
according  to  their  will,  and  against  whom 
it  might  be  necessary  for  the  whites  to 
form  an  opposite  combination  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  ruin '.  Never,  j.  erhaps 
since  the  world  began  was  there  such  a 
dreadful  alternative  on  so  large  a  scale 
Above  all  was  this  true  in  those  States 
where  the  numijers  of  the  races  were  neirly 
equal,  or  where  the  blacks  were  ei  en  in  a 
majority.  In  the  proceaa  of  reconstruct  i  n 
it  was  managed  that  the  suffrage  should  be 
granted  to  this  race  wherever  States  con 
taining  slaves  had  joined  in  the  secession 
and  a  new  motive  for  conceding  the  sut 
fragewas  supplied  by  the  Fourteenth  Amtud 
meut  to  the  Constitution,  which  jroiiles 
that  representation  in  Congress  shiU  de 
pend  on  the  number  of  active  or  fullv  quali 
fled  citizens.  Thus  suppose  the  number  of 
male  inhabitants  of  a  State  over  twenty 
one  years  of  age  to  amount  to  150,000  and 
one-third  of  them  to  be  disiranohise  1 1  v  an 
amendment  of  its  constitution  on  aeconnt 
of  want  of  sufficient  property — which  dis 
qualifleation  would  chiefly  affect  the  ne 
groea — the  representative  quota  for  Con 
gress  must  be  diminished  by  one  third 
Few  States  would  be  willing  to  submit  to 
this  reduction  of  political  power  in  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  so,  probably,  it  wiil 
never  take  place,  if  otherwise  it  were  prac- 
ticable. We  regard  the  Fifteenth  Article 
of  the  Amendments  as  most  just  and  de- 
sirable, namely,  that  rights  shall  not  be 
abridged  on  account  of  "  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude ;"  but  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  restored  States,  and  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  universal  suf- 
frage in  its  worst  shape,  witii  its  worst  con- 
sequences, is  fastened,  jmrhaps  necessarily, 
but  unfortunately,  on   these   restored   re- 

This  condition  of  things  is  now  one  of  the 
worst  evils  that  we  suffer.  We  concede  that 
it  may  have  been  necessary,  but  that  docs 


not  take  from  the  dangers  which  attend 
upon  it  ■Re  will  look  at  some  of  these 
dangers  disclaiming  m  at  solemnly  all  party 
motives  or  wiihes  m  what  we  are  to  say. 
The  greatest  of  them  lil  is  that  the  two 
races  through  the  St  ites  whore  slavery  for- 
merly e\isted  will  be  separated  by  party 
hnes  and  will  look  on  one  aiLOther  ivitb  re- 
ciproial  distrust  Sectional  difl'erences  are 
bad  enough  as  we  have  fonnd  m  our  past 
history  ei  en  when  able  men  managed  the 
parties  but  differences  of  race,  intensified 
1  y  the  jealousies  and  distrusts  of  politics, 
are  tenfold  worse  In  the  present  case  they 
tend  to  increase  m  intensity  and  bitterness, 
1  ecause  the  ignorant  mass  that  has  just 
been  reieued  trom  slavery  must  fall  under 
the  influence  ot  feir  of  what  will  happen 
if  the  management  of  State  affaus  passes 
over  1  ermanentiv  into  the  bauds  of  their 
adversaries  Thevfeeltheirweakness;  they 
have  inferior  jower  ot  combination;  they 
hai  e  small  means  of  self  protection.  They 
are  also  U  a  considtrable  extent  under  the 
influence  of  cunnmg  leaders  who  seem  to 
ha\e  unlimited  power  of  acting  on  their 
fears  Brawls  will  unavoidably  break  out 
in  manv  neigLborlioods  which  will  grow 
mto  fends  and  locdl  quarrels,  and  will  in  re- 
port be  magnited  or  extenuated,  as  it  may 
haipen  m  their  imp  rtance,  so  that  the 
country  n  ill  not  know  what  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  in  repaid  to  them.  As  for  the 
blame  to  be  imj  uted  to  the  one  or  the  other 
side  that  is  a  small  m  itter.  We  do  not  be- 
he\e  that  the  colorel  raue  or  their  leaders 
of  like  origin  would  l>e  or  have  lieen  the 
first  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  white 
race.  And  we  wish  that  one  could  not  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  a  polity  or  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  many  leading  whites 
in  some  of  the  States  in  question  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  colored  people  must  be  pre- 
vented by  terrorism  from  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits granted  to  them  in  the  now  amendmentB. 
But  the  evils  to  which  we  refer  lie  outside 
of  tlio  immediate  occasions  of  strife  between 
the  races ;  it  will  reach  beyond  enlisting  par- 
ties. How  can  there  bo  liarmouy  between 
1  under  any  future  division  of  parties, 
when,  in  addition  to  difference  of  race,  dis- 
trust, suspicion,  past  feuds  and  antagonisms, 
will  continually  foment  disquiet!  If  it  be 
said  that  unprincipled  whites  are  corrupt- 
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iiig  the  blacks  and  poisoning  their  minds, 
it  may  be  very  tnie,  hut  how  is  the  nuisance 
to  be  abated !  Will  not  the  eagles  be  gath- 
ered together  where  the  carcass  is  T  In  brief, 
the  cause  of  all  that  has  taken  place  or  is 
to  he  apprehended  lies  not  in  particular  or 
local  provocations,  nor  in  the  leaders  of  to- 
day, nor  in  the  imbittering  of  a  most  mild 
and  inoffensive  race  by  the  ivai,  but  it  ia 
one  that  is  likely  to  last  as  long  aa  meas- 
ures, now  never  to  be  set  aside,  shall  have 
run  their  course  and  borne  their  icmU. 
"The  end  is  not  yet," 

Until  this  state  of  things  shall  end,  if  end 
it  can,  this  unhappy  part  of  our  Union,  in- 
jured in  its  property,  with  its  old  landhold- 
ers impoverished  or  driven  from  their  homes, 
with  its  institutions  shattered,  must  lag  far 
behind  the  other  parts  in  moat  of  the  essen- 
tials of  prosperity.  That  section  is  fall  of 
undeveloped  resources ;  its  exhanstless  beds 
of  iron  and  coal,  its  soil  yet  unbroken,  or 
capable  of  vastly  increased  production,  its 
mild  chmat«,  must  invite  capital  and  labor, 
if  those  timid  forces  could  be  assured  of 
safety  and  protection.  Perhaps  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  for  the  South  may  come 
from  this  source,  fix)m  a  new  emigration  not 
compromised  in  old  strifes,  and  able  to  act 
in  the  end  as  a  mediating  and  a  reconciling 
power. 

We  pass  on  to  another  source  of  danger 
which  the  late  war  has  opened  up,  or  at 
least  made  more  apparent — to  the  increased 
power  of  the  general  government.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject 
of  the  powers  given  by  the  present  Constitu- 
tion to  the  United  States  as  esciting  alarm 
in  many,  and  as  giving  occasion  to  the  birth 
of  the  old  Republican  or  Democratic  party. 
But,  as  it  often  happens  in  politics,  that 
party,  when  it  came  into  power,  was  not 
faithful  to  its  eonviotiona  or  principles. 
Thus,  when  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was 
opposed  by  the  Federalists  as  being  a  stretch 
of  the  Constitution,  this  was  not  wholly  de- 
nied by  the  Democrats,  but  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
war  of  1813,  when  the  Federal  Governors  of 
the  New  England  coast  States,  while  con- 
senting to  furnish  the  quotas  of  militia  call- 
ed for,  claimed  to  jui^e  when  an  actual  in- 
vasion of  their  soil  had  taken  place,  and 
refused  to  put  the  troops  under  officers  of 


the  United  States,  pleading  their  nnques- 
tioned  rights  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  law,  the  anti-Pederal  party,  then  hav- 
ing the  government  in  their  hands,  de- 
nounced this  action  as  disloyal  and  uncon- 
stitutional. Further,  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion— an  innocent  scheme  with  au  ugly  look 
— was  taxed  with  treasonable  or  disloyal 
designs,  although  without  good  reason ;  and 
yet  the  secession  in  1861  justified  itself  by 
this  unwise  measure  of  a  party  which  the 
States  joining  in  the  secession  had  for  that 
very  measure  strongly  denounced.  But  aft- 
er the  Peace  of  Ghent  the  parties  returned 
to  their  original  principles,  or,  rather — as 
one  of  them  had  nearly  expired,  and  the 
other  was  divided  within  itself  on  questions 
of  scLtional  interest — the  parts  of  the  oonn- 
try  where  they  had  respectively  predomi- 
nated went  hack  to  the  old  positiona  of  a 
stricter  and  a  treer  interpretation  of  the 
Constitntion,  to  the  Fedenl  ■ind  the  States- 
rij;hts  theories  In  the  inter\al  between 
thit  peace  ■Mid  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
things  nn  commonly  m  the  States-rights 
channel  The  general  government  seemed 
to  be  weak ,  and  loreignera,  aa  they  specula^ 
ted  on  our  government  in  those  days,  thought 
that  the  great  danger  was  that  State  power 
weighed  moat  in  the  balance.  It  is  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  put  a  curb  on  the  acta  of 
several  of  the  States,  and  that  General  Jack- 
son would  undoubtedly  have  crushed  nulli- 
fication by  armed  force  if  necessary;  hut  his 
vigorous  measures  only  put  off  the  operation 
of  a  theory  which  even  then  involved  the 
power  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union, 

Tet  even  while  the  general  government 
was  regarded  as  weak  in  conflict  with  the 
State  power,  it  showed  an  increase  of 
strength  of  an  indirect  sort  in  the  way  of 
patronage  and  of  influence  on  private  per- 
sona. The  appointments  within  the  gift  of 
the  Eseeutive  grew  in  value  and  number, 
and  already,  if  we  mistake  not,  members  of 
Congress  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  their 
right  to  nominate  to  offices  within  their  dis- 
tricts, to  be  the  President's  almoners,  if  we 
may  give  that  name  to  their  business.  Still 
this  accumulating  power  was  rather  politic- 
al than  governmental ;  it  would  not  have 
excused  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
fiom  transcending  the  constitutional  limits ; 
it  was  strictly  constitutional,  although  used 
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for  party  purposes.  If  the  framers  of  our  in- 
strument for  uniting  the  country  could  ha\e 
had  a  vivid  impression  of  it?  list  extent, 
they  would  perhaps  have  put  some  oheik 
on  the  appointing  power  But  they  built 
the  house  withont  dreaming  how  many  eerv- 
ante  the  large  feniily  would  reiiuire 

The  appointing  power  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  to  the  reward  of  partisans,  and  those 
the  neediest  generally  and  the  moat  selfish. 
As  suet  it  is  cornipting,  and  the  interests 
involved  in  it  are  strong  enough  to  resist  all 
attempts  at  reformation.  Its  bad  influences 
on  party  and  on  personal  honor  can  not  l* 
removed  without  some  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  such  change  party  feeling  it- 
self would  resist.  The  ill  success  of  civ- 
il service  reform  is  mortifying  eno  ij,L  and 
disheartening  for  the  future. 

The  strength  of  the  government  looked 
at  apart  from  its  indirect  influences  «■ 
appeared  formidable  until  the  war  called  it 
fully  forth.  Then  first  the  Executive  seem 
ed  to  have  a  now  quality,  which  m  ght  be 
compared  with  the  dictatorial  power  con 
ferred  by  the  Senate  of  Home  on  thee  ns  Is 
in  the  well -known  formula  that  they  do 
their  best  to  prevent  the  republic  from  But 
fering  any  detriment.  Then  first  the  com 
mand  of  immense  armies,  the  arrests  of  sus 
pected  persons,  the  eoutrol  over  vast  sums 
of  money,  the  arbitrary  use  of  telegraplis 
and,  after  the  war  was  over,  the  government 
of  the  Southern  States  by  military  oflicers 
and  the  reconstruction  of  those  Stites  re 
vealed  an  accumulation  of  authority  wh  ch 
was  unsuspected  before,  and  pointel  to  a 
possible  mUitary  despotism  in  the  fut  ire 
Then,  too,  the  power  that  Congress  author 
ized  of  suspending  specie  payments  and 
issuing  legal  tenders  showed  that  in  emer 
gencies  financial  measures  could  be  set  n 
foot  which  could  involve  the  country  m  m 
told  distress,  and  even  in  liaakruptcy.  Since 
the  war,  also,  the  disturbed  condition  of  one 
of  the  Southern  States  has  induced  the  Pres- 
ident, on  his  own  responsibUity,  to  use  mili- 
tary power  in  a  case  of  very  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality, to  say  the  least,  and  to  inter- 
fere for  the  restoration  of  order  in  a  way 
that  can  not  be  justified.  The  npright  in- 
tentions of  the  Chief  Magistrate  wo  do  not 
intend  to  question ;  the  subject,  interesting 
as  it  is,  concerns  us  only  because  a  very 


dangerous  precedent  may  be  set  for  the  fu- 
ture ITie  question  may  be  asked,  and  is 
asked  whether  there  is  any  danger  of  mili- 
tary despotism  And  as  this  could  not 
exist  without  lonsolidation,  it  can  be  ask- 
ed, also.  Is  not  consolidation,  which,  at  the 
tounJmg  of  the  republic,  one  party  dread- 
ed, and  would  have  prevented  by  constitu- 
tional lunitations  if  the  other  had  thought 
it  more  than  a  bare  possibility — is  not  this 
to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  Union* 
This  is  what  those  who  look  at  ns  with  no 
sympathy  for  our  institutions  profess  to  re- 
gard as  a  future  probability.  Within  a 
few  montlis  we  have  seen  the  following  ex- 
pression in  a  foreign  paper  commenting  on 
affairs  in  Louisiana :  "  The  President  is  es- 
h  b  t  ng  how  easUy  a  military  despotism 
could  be  luilt  on  American  institutions." 
Thus  the  same  Constitution  which  a  few 
years  ago  as  looked  at  through  foreign 
spectacles  could  not  resist  the  weak  power 
of  the  States  or  bring  back  a  recalcitrant 
Governor  into  his  proper  relations  to  the 
geueril  g  en  ment,  is  now  allowing,  it  is 
sai  1  the  general  government  and  the  "  one- 
min  power  n  it  to  trample  on  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  to  threaten  the  extinction 
of  111  erty  Do  these  opposite  charges,  made 
at  difierent  t  mes,  refute  one  another,  or  is 
there  a  rexl  and  a  new  danger  before  us, 
an  1  th-it  t  ro  when  the  army  of  the  United 
States  does  not  contain  one  soldier  for  every 
thousau  1  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  1 
S  great  a  change  as  that  from  our  pres- 
ent Const  tut  on  to  an  imperial  desiKitism, 
or  in  other  -norda,  to  an  absolute  democ- 
racy under  one  man,  may  not  seem  to  many 
worthy  of  serious  apprehension;  and  we 
share  th  s  oj  n  on  so  far  as  to  think  that, 
in  Itself  consid  red,  a  revolution  so  great, 
so  without  ire  edent  in  the  English  race,  is 
entirel  probable.  Before  it  could  be  ef- 
fected there  would  need  to  be  a  strong  party 
in  favor  of  it  diffused  through  all  quarters 
of  the  Union.  No  sectional  dissatisfaction 
would  be  adequate  to  bring  it  about.  To 
attempt  it  would  involve  the  probability  of 
two  or  more  confederacies,  and  of  a  war  be- 
tween them  with  an  uncertain  issue.  To 
effect  it  would  require  taxation  on  a  vast 
icale,  or  tlio  borrowing  of  money  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  involve  speedy  bankruptcy. 
There  are  now  no  questions  on  which  the 
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Union  could  tic  tenitorially  divided  without 
tho  uprising  of  a  grett  majority  ag-Huat  a 
small  minority.  Capital  in  its  wranections 
all  over  the  laud  le  a  hond  of  nniou  The 
month  and  courte  of  the  Mi'JSi'iisippi  the 
ttvennes  to  the  Pa«ilic  the  c  mBiumoation 
with  Europe  liy  Atlantic  porta  m  ist  he  open 
to  all.  An  empire  on  the  coast  seems  equal 
ly  impossihle  ^ith  a  great  interior  empire 
The  only  cause  ol  essentnl  change  thit 
seems  deserving  of  being  taien  into  ac 
connt  is  a  general  loss  of  reference  on  the 
part  of  thinking  men  for  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  a  wide  apretd  conviction  that 
we  have  failed  in  our  experiment.  When- 
ever Buch  a  httmiUating  day  shall  arrive, 
the  same  conviction  might  lead  toward 
peaceable  reforms  and  modifications ;  hut  a 
military  despotism,  after  the  experience  of 
France  and  Rome,  and  with  the  political 
leanings  of  our  ra«e,  is  uot  likely  to  be  one 
of  them. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  we  admit,  that  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  aubatitntc  laws  of 
the  Union  for  State  laws  in  some  very  im- 
portant departments  of  legislation,  and  that 
incase  of  their  suucesa  the  pi^stige  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  general  government  would  be 
greatly  increased,  to  the  detriment  of  State 
power.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  time  when  the  Cumberland 
Road  was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
strict  and  free  constructionists ;  but  now 
the  talk  is  to  put  all  telegraphs  and  aU 
railroads  under  the  supervision  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as,  with  fer  less  constitutional 
objection,  banks  of  issue  sustain  relations 
to  the  States  no  longer.  It  might  also 
be  highly  advantageous  if  in  the  depart- 
ment of  international  {or,  if  such  a  word 
might  he  allowed,  interstate)  private  law 
harmony  could  be  introduced,  which  could 
be  effected  only  by  general  agreement  be- 
tween the  States,  or  by  an  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  which  should  invest  Congress 
with  new  law-making  powers.  The  laws 
concerning  marriage,  legitimacy,  divorce,  be- 
quests, guardianship,  the  rights  of  married 
women,  and  the  rights  of  aliens  ought  rv 
tionally  to  be  uniform  through  the  Union 
This  is  the  direction,  as  we  understand,  that 
the  constitution  of  Switzerland  is  taking. 
From  a  loose  confederation  it  became  a 
strict  one,  a  "  Bimdesstaat,"  and  now  still 


newer  powers  in  legislation  are  to  be  or 
have  been  conferred  on  the  central  govem- 
mpnt  But  what  we  dread  is  that  the  UnioU 
IS  becoming  bo  great  a  tree,  with  such  thick 
foln,,e  that  the  States,  like  shrubs,  will 
lose  their  hctlthy  growth  under  its  shade; 
that  instead  of  being  protected,  they  will 
wither  If  we  look  at  government  patron- 
age ilrcadi  so  vast  a  factor  in  all  political 
calcul'»tions  and  bargains,  and  add  the  pos- 
sible enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  United 
State's  liw  demanded  with  the  more  reason 
on  acci  unt  of  the  great  number  of  the  States, 
and  then  bring  into  account  the  sway  of  an 
ambitions  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment taking  advantage  of  some  local  diffi- 
culty, we  shall  uot  regard  the  anti-Federalist 
dread  of  consohdation  as  wildly  uureasona" 
ble.  Washington  and  Hamilton,  with  their 
compeers,  were  right  in  wanting  a  stronger 
government  in  place  of  the  shackling  old 
Confederation.  That  was  the  only  sound 
statesmanship  at  that  time.  But  when  a 
measure  of  Mr,  Jeffijrson's  enlarged  our  do- 
main, and  set  the  precedent  for  an  immense 
further  enlargement,  the  danger  took  anoth- 
er direction.  The  very  party  which  felt  the 
apprehension  set  causes  at  work  which  alone 
made  it  to  be  reasonably  apprehended.  There 
is  now  possibility  enough  of  such  enormous 
powers  being  accumulated  at  Washington 
as  ought  to  make  men  look  narrowly  at  that 
tendency.  For  our  part,  at  the  present,  we 
should  rather  endure  some  incouveniences 
ftom  hasty  or  ill-considered  laws  of  some 
State  or  States  than  seek  a  cure  whicli 
might  itself  be  a  source  of  ill.  We  wouhi 
print  E  PLUKiBus  in  as  large  letters  as  uscm. 
At  this  point  of  our  progress  we  pause  a 
moment  to  make  the  remark  that  we  owe 
our  protection  against  the  tendency  to  con- 
sohdation to  our  historical  development 
Tho  settlement  of  the  country  m  the  trst 
instajice  by  separate  colonies,  which  were 
kept  apart  long  enough  to  form  distinct 
characteristics  and  to  feel  their  independ- 
ence each  of  the  lest — lliis  is  obi  lously  the 
force  that  resists  perfect  fusion  and  com- 
pactness Tlie  nice  balance  aimed  at  in 
the  Constitution  may  not  last  through  all 
changes  in  society  and  in  public  interests ; 
the  scale  that  holds  the  rights  of  the  Union 
and  that  which  holds  State  power  may  al- 
ternately outweigh  each  other ;  but  the  true 
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lover  of  his  country  will  aim  to  keep  them 
as  far  as  possible  in  equipoise.  Meanwhile, 
if  uniform  legislation  ia  demanded  on  points 
■where  all  tlie  States  ought  to  haTe  one  pol- 
icy, let  it  he  reached  Ijy  a  common  uuder- 
Btanding.  But  surely  the  end  of  a  war,  when 
State  power  fell  into  the  background,  and 
the  Union  was,  as  it  ought  to  have  lieen, 
prominent  before  the  eyea  of  all,  is  no  time 
to  carry  the  old  Federal  principle  to  an  ex- 
treme n'liich  the  venerated  founders  of  the 
Union  never  contemplated. 

The  danger  of  consolidation,  if  there  be 
any,  is  future,  and  must  be  tlie  result  of 
slowly  moving  causes,  of  long  misgovera- 
ment,  and  of  a  demand  for  more  energy  and 
uniformity  in  our  system.  The  dangers 
which  many  fear  and  have  feared  from  the 
democratic  cast  of  our  institutions  are,  if 
real,  more  immediate,  because  universal  suf- 
frage is  upon  us,  and  can  never  be  gotten 
rid  of  as  long  as  the  country  shall  endure. 
The  history  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in  this  country  since  the  independence  is  a 
very  instructive  one,  if  it  could  be  set  forth 
iu  detaiL  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
most,  if  sot  all,  the  older  colonies  had  at 
that  time  in  their  laws  a  qualification  fur 
voting  based  on  the  possession  of  land, 
which  continued  in  many  of  them  long 
afterward.  By  degrees  this  became  a  form, 
that  is,  young  men  who  wished  to  become 
qualified  for  voting  received  deeds  of  laud, 
which  were  recoaveyed  soon  after  the  elec- 
tion to  the  frieud  who  had  helped  them. 
At  length  aU  native-bom  white  males  twen- 
ty-one years  old  could  vote,  on  taking  the 
freeman's  oath,  after  a  certain  brief  term  of 
residence  in  a  State  or  town.  Then  natu- 
ralized citizens  received  the  same  privilege. 
Meanwhile  free  blacks,  who  at  one  time 
could  vote  even  in  some  of  the  slave-holding 
States,  as  North  Caroliua,  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges  in  some  of  those  which  held 
uo  slaves ;  such  was  the  case  in  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  in  the  latter  of  which 
States  a  colored  mau  of  great  personal 
worth,  the  owner  of  a  considerable  proper- 
ty, was  disfranchised  by  the  coustitution 
of  1817.  Now  at  length  evory  where,  if  we 
mistake  not,  colored  persons  are  put  on  an 
equality  with  whites,  and  naturalized  for- 
eigners with  persons  native  bom.  The  sin- 
gle exception  known  to  the  writer  is  the 


limitation  of  suffrage  in  Connecticut  to 
those  who  ai*  able  to  read — a  rule  by  which 
almost  no  one  is  excluded.  So  generally  is 
it  held  that  citizenship  and  the  right  of  suf- 
frage are  co-extensive  that  the  first  now 
passes  with  the  greater  part  of  Americans  as  a 
natural  right,  like  the  right  of  property  or  of 
contract.  There  are  very  many  who  believe 
that  the  earlier  state  of  things  was  far  bet- 
ter, but  very  few  who  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  will  ever  be  altered.  We 
must  carry  it  with  us  through  all  our  na^ 
tional  existence,  and  endeavor  to  educate 
all  voters  into  tlie  ability  to  judge  what  is 
best,  and  into  the  spirit  of  conscientious  citi- 
zenship; meanwhile,  accepting  the  situation, 
we  may  look  at  the  evils  which  it  brings 
with  it.  These  are  more  apparent  in  large 
towns,  while  in  the  country  a  restriction  of 
the  suffrage  would  make  little  difference. 
They  are  increased  by  the  habit  of  many 
substantial  citizens  of  staying  away  from 
the  polls,  either  owing  to  a  kind  of  despair 
on  account  of  the  small  iufiuence  of  a  single 
vote,  or  to  the  engrossing  interests  of  busi- 
ness. And  thus  whatever  be  the  bad  re- 
sults, the  higher  classes  of  society  are  in  a 
good  degree  responsible  for  thcni.  They 
are  increased  also  by  the  number  of  foreign- 
born  voters,  who  can  be  led  in  masses  by 
their  more  intelligent  countrymen,  and  who 
thus  render  possible  a  number  of  hiferior 
demagogues  ready  to  sell  votes  for  offices, 
and  able  to  make  themselves  necessary  to 
their  parties.  In  this  way  differences  of  na- 
tionality are  perpetuated  long  after  aliens 
have  become  naturaliEed ;  and  even  the  di- 
visions in  their  old  homes  across  the  water 
survive  their  changes  of  abode.  It  is  sure- 
ly a  most  unnatural  thing  that  there  should 
be  in  communities  where  rights  are  the  same 
for  men  of  every  kind  of  nativity  these  po- 
litical sects,  depending  on  something  re- 
nounced and  abandoned.  Nor  could  we 
find  such  parties  within  parties,  carried 
down  even  to  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion, unless  the  means  of  combination  lay 
within  the  power  of  men  who  have  their 
own  ends  in  view.  The  voters  themselves 
have  no  need  to  unite  for  self-protection 
against  native-bom  Americans,  either  for 
relief  in  taxation  or  for  securing  their  priv- 
ileges in  other  respects.  It  is  the  interest 
of  all  that  these  foreign-bom  citizens  should 
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grow  rich,  that  their  children  should  be  well 
educated,  that  all  places  of  tniat  should  1)0 
open  to  them,  wbeu  they  are  found  worthy 
of  political  or  social  honors. 

Here,  then,  is  one  danger  and  source  of 
peril,  that  while  native  Americans  act  po- 
litically aa  individuals,  the  naturaliied  citi- 
zens a«t  in  masses  under  demagogues  as 
their  leaders,  aa  if  they  were  invading  ar- 
mies rather  than  men  seeking  for  homes 
and  for  quiet.  Only  in  one  instance  have 
native-horn  citizens  formed  a  political  par- 
ty, and  tlie  ignominious  failure  in  this  case 
showed  that  it  was  unnatural  and  outland- 
ish. Of  the  religious  factor  in  massing  cer- 
tain classea  of  men  together  we  have  a 
word  t-o  say  soon;  we  add  at  present  the 
single  remark  that  these  demagogical  influ- 
ences retard  the  assimilation  of  the  new- 
comers to  the  old,  and  prevent  the  com- 
plet«  harmony  of  the  people. 

In  this  state  of  things,  to  which  universal 
suffrage  gives  rise,  one  party,  at  any  one 
given  time,  will  naturally  attract  the  dema- 
gogues more  than  the  other;  that  is,  one 
will  he,  or  affect  to  he,  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  foreigner  or  the  poor,  or  with  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights;  the  other,  more  in 
sympatliy  with  the  interests  of  property 
and  civil  order.  Both  may  be  intensely  self- 
ish and  equally  onensided.  But  they  can 
not  co-exist  without  acting  on  one  another. 
They  discover  each  the  other's  arts,  means 
of  success,  and  projects.  Naturally  they 
try  to  counteract  plans  hy  similar  plans  of 
a  questionable  character.  They  make  plat- 
forms on  which  they  do  not  intend  to  stand. 
They  propose  candidates  who  are  ignorant 
or  pliable,  instead  of  those  who  are  sturdy 
and  experienced  in  legislation.  There  must 
be  understandings  that  such  and  anch  per- 
sons of  service  to  a  party  are  to  be  reward- 
ed in  due  time.  These  and  many  more  of 
the  obvious  evils  of  parties,  such  as  the  cau- 
cus system,  unanimity  forced  by  the  whip, 
aa  it  were,  discreditable  compromisea,  are 
either  owing  to  the  universality  of  suffrage 
or  are  greatly  increased  by  it ;  and  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  their  discontinuance. 
We  make  no  complaint  of  parties  as  such ; 
tliey  are  necessary  and  useful  in  a  free  state; 
they  act  aa  watchmen  and  as  checks  upon 
eafih  other ;  but  we  maintain  that  the  more 
ignorant  the  constituencies  are,  the  greater 


is  the  tendency  on  their  part  to  misplaced 
confidence  in  designing  men,  to  jealousy  and 
strife  of  classes,  to  the  election  of  inferior 
politicians,  to  the  turning  of  polities  into  a 
trade,  to  misgovernment,  and,  in  our  case  at 
least,  to  the  banding  together  of  emigrants 
into  factions  founded  on  their  nationalities. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  charge  the  mass  of  voters 
in  the  country  with  political  corruption, 
which  would  be  a  slander.  TLey  want 
good  government ;  they  are  ready  for  sacri- 
fices, as  we  saw  only  a  few  years  since ; 
they  have  no  direct  interest  in  the  results 
which  they  procure;  they  are  in  great  meas- 
ure far  less  open  to  bribes  than  the  political 
leaders  themselves.  The  great  evil  Is  that, 
without  intending  or  foreseeing  it,  they 
raise  up  a  crop  of  politicians  who  are  strik- 
ingly unlike  the  mass  of  such  aa  elect  them, 
and  who  are  fast  bringing  the  name  and 
work  of  a  statesman  Into  contempt. 

But  if  the  extent  of  the  suffrage  has  so 
much,  to  do  with  the  degeneracy  of  political 
men,  and  if  this  can  never  be  abridged,  what 
remedy  ia  there,  and  what  need  to  talk  of 
the  evils?  The  remedies  must  bo  applied 
in  detail,  or  they  must  be  such  aa  will  grow 
out  of  a  greater  general  intelligence,  espe- 
cially on  subjects  of  political  science,  or 
there  must  he  an  Increased  ntoral  and  re- 
ligious purity,  which  will  work  a  cure  of 
our  evils  in  an  indirect  way.  Of  these  gen- 
eral remedies  we  don't  intend  to  speak.  We 
simply  remark  that  here  and  there  a  cure 
can  be  applied  to  some  of  the  most  glaring 
evils.  If  our  I*gislatures  lave  been  ex- 
posed to  temptations  by  special  legislation, 
a  remedy  can  be  applied,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  amended  constitutions  of  several  large 
States,  by  taking  away  to  .1  great  extent 
from  these  bodies  the  power  of  granting 
special  incorporations ;  if  the  towns,  as  has 
been  done,  abuse  tbeir  charters,  and  come 
under  the  control  of  venal,  corrupt  men, 
their  powers  can  be  abridged  or  controlled ; 
if  judges,  as  now  elected  in  many  States,  are 
inferior  men,  for  tbia  too,  it  ia  to  be  hoped, 
a  cure  may  he  provided.  The  whole  power 
of  burdening  States  and  towns  witli  debt, 
as  well  as  the  taxing  power,  ought  to  have 
limits  set  for  them  in  the  States  by  public 

We  are  reminded  here  of  another  danger 
which  is  thought  to  be  threatened  hy  an  in- 
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flax  of  foreigners.  This  land,  onee  almost 
exclusively  Protestant,  is  the  refuge  now  of 
five  millions  of  Catholics,  more  or  less.  It  is 
odd  enough  that  some  of  those  very  people 
who  saw  in  four  millions  of  slaves  a  provi 
denee  hriuging  them  within  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  now  see  a  frowning  ptovi 
dence  providing  these  Catholics  a  home  in 
a  land  founded  and  nourished  by  ProtJ-st- 
ant  principles.  There  may  he  great  hopes 
of  converting  this  country  to  the  mediaeval 
religion.  That  religion  will,  of  course  grow 
by  natural  increase,  and  causes  new  lu  our 
age  may  aid  it,  although  what  the  Popes 
newly  developed  infallibility  will  haie  to 
do  with  it  we  fail  to  see.  Of  this  we  aie 
sure,  that  if  any  new  vigor  and  spread  ol 
the  Catholic  faith,  any  aggressive  action, 
shonld  appeal  in  this  country,  it  would  unite 
all  Protestants  of  all  hues  more  than  any 
thing  else  could  do,  aud  would  probably 
promote  among  them  a  iMtbolie  spirit  far 
more  than  it  would  promote  Catholutisitt  out 
side  of  them. 

Other  evils  which  usher  in  this  second 
century  of  our  national  existence  arise  fixim 
the  lat«  war  and  the  financial  measures  of 
the  government.  The  war  waa  undertaken, 
Tve  are  proud  to  say,  without  bitterness,  in 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  toward  the  Union,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  immense  evils  of  a 
permanent  disruption.  Never  was  a  war 
marked  to  a  greater  degree  by  compassion 
for  the  wounded  or  by  a  more  merciful  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  than  this  of  ours.  And 
when  did  a  nation,  of  its  own  accord,  with- 
out the  force  of  treaty,  forgive  the  authors 
of  a  war  more  generously — we  might  say, 
with  more  dangerous  forgetfulneas  of  inju- 
ries! All  classes  who  are  not  ordinarily 
roused  to  escitement  by  a  sense  of  wrong 
joined  in  supporting  it.  The  vast  body  of 
the  religions  people  of  the  North  and  West 
felt  its  necessity  and  justice.  Never  did 
prayer  for  the  country  arise  to  the  God  of 
nations  more  unceasingly  and  more  fervent- 
ly ;  never  did  men,  especially  at  the  West, 
risk  their  lives  with  a  fuUer  conviction  of 
the  rightfulness  of  the  struggle.  Such  a 
war,  like  all  wars,  might  have  evils  attend- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  officers  may  have  en- 
tered the  service  to  better  their  political 
chances  in  the  future ;  looseness  of  life  and 
of  principle  may  have  been  learned  by  a 


few;  the  obligations  of  the  citizen  may  have 
been  unlearned  by  a  few  more.  But  it  is 
certain,  we  think,  that  if  the  war  had  ended 
without  leaving  any  other  besides  its  own 
direct  evils  its  1  eiriug  on  life  and  manners 
wo  )ld  have  lieen  on  the  whole,  good.  Cer- 
tainly the  winning  side  as  it  looks  hack  on 
the  morality  ot  its  cause  and  of  the  meas- 
utes  tor  miking  it  victoiious,  has  no  reason 
for  shime 

Bnt  WIT  can  not  stand  alone :  Mars  and 
Mercury  must  go  together;  and  the  eon- 
tnvin  es  of  the  latter  to  raise  money  are 
more  than  a  connterl  altnce  to  the  blunt 
h  nesty  of  the  f  rmer  Whether  the  war 
could  Live  been  waged  without  a  suspen- 
sion ot  specie  pijments,  whether  there  were 
not  reasons  which  justified  that  measnre, 
aside  from  the  financial  ones,  we  will  uot 
stop  to  ast.  Our  work  is  to  look  at  facta 
and  their  issues.  The  fact  is  that  irredeem- 
able paper  and  a  vast  debt,  beyond  all 
power  of  payment  for  years  to  come,  were 
mtroduced ;  aud  as  the  ease  of  carrying  on 
the  measures  of  government  for  the  time 
banished  anxiety,  the  ultimate  difficulties 
were  not  duly  weighed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  there  was  a  general  settling  of 
balances  between  debtor  and  creditor;  the 
money  so  returned  to  its  owners  waa  lent  to 
the  government;  and  when  the  bonds  of 
the  public  debt  had  increased  in  value,  and 
the  confidence  of  capitalists  abroad  in  our 
securities  waa  restored,  these  were  sold  at 
an  advantage  to  parties  across  tlie  water. 
Meanwhile,  especially  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  new  enterprises  were  begun,  some  of 
them  immense  in  extent;  new  debts  be- 
tween individuals  were  contracted;  private 
persons  were  eager  to  go  into  enterprises 
which  promised  large  returns;  bauks  were 
willing  to  lend  to  speculators  and  stock- 
jobbers; every  body  wanted  to  get  rich 
withont  labor  or  capital.  Had  there  been 
no  suspension  of  specie  payments,  but  little 
of  all  this  could  have  taken  place;  had 
there  been  an  hraiest,  intelligent  attempt 
after  the  return  of  peace  to  resume  specie 
payment  at  some  future  day,  with  the  right 
machinery  for  it,  instead  of  the  puerile 
measures  that  were  actuaUy  adopted,  the 
country  might  now  be  rejoicing  that  the 
unavoidable  crisis  Lad  passed  over,  and 
might  look  with  rational  confidence  toward 
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the  future.  But  tills  waa  too  greit  in  ef 
fort  for  a  speculating  generation,  too  great 
for  political  leaders.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
out  present  evOa,  except  tLoae  wh  ch  ar  se 
iVom  the  recouBtruction  of  the  Southern 
States  and  the  oharaeter  of  political  1  ent 
urers  in  that  uncertain  field,  are  the  d  re  t 
or  indirect  results  of  the  condition  of  the 
currency,  of  the  fluotuationa  in  the  vtl  e 
of  specie  as  measured  by  the  legil  tender 
To  this  we  must  ascribe  a  large  part  oi  the 
speculations  of  recent  years,  the  ne  Si-ity 
reactions,  failures,  aud  shrinking  f  lines 
the  depression  of  the  mercantile  commuu  t 
in  consequence  of  greater  econoiny  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  and  the  dread  of  tl  e  fu 
ture.  To  this  are  owing  in  a  mei  re  the 
vast  fortnnea  acquired  since  the  war  beg  n 
the  power  of  great  houaea  to  depress  laA 
drive  out  of  the  field  smaller  ones  the  m 
mense  extravagance  and  show,  the  almost 
contempt  for  tlie  virtuea  of  thrift  modera 
tion,  and  forethought — virtues  so  mpo  tant 
and  efficient  as  even  in  heathen  lands  or 
under  bad  governments  to  secure  a  bippy 
unaspiring  middle  class.  To  thia  aga  n 
we  must  refer  the  uneasiness  and  str  kes  of 
laborers,  at  least  in  part,  and  tbe  K^iieral 
feeling  pervading  the  producers  in  one  aec 
tion  of  the  country  that  they  are  opp  a 
ed  by  transporters  and  can  by  le^  alat  on 
change  tbe  lawa  of  profit*"  To  th  s  too 
in  lai^e  pirt,  we  must  attribute  that  n 
tensely  excited  worl  Illness  which  a\  i  ears 
on  all  sides  those  frequent  outbreaks  of 
crime  especially  of  dishonesty  wh  ch  will 
soon  be  regarded  as  matters  of  co  rse  that 
venality,  that  want  of  honor,  wh  cb  are  m 
juring  our  priuciplea  as  well  aa  our  rep  to- 

Theae  last  vicea  call  for  more  exten  le  1 
consideration,  for  juat  now  they  are  mputed 
to  the  legialature  of  the  nation.  For  nerly 
if  there  was  a  member  of  Congress  who 
came  there  with  "itching  palms,  1  e  could 
do  but  little  in  the  way  of  gratifying  h  s 
propensity.  There  was  nothing  to  steal ; 
there  was  no  chance  for  corrupt  bai^ains, 
and  there  was  little  suspicion  of  corrupt 
practice.  Our  poverty  waa  our  integrity. 
The  new  state  of  things  is  raaiuly  owing, 
not  to  a  lower  set  of  men  brought  into  the 
service  of  the  country  as  legialators,  not  to 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  itaelf  to  ferret 


corruption  out,  but  to  the  means  held  iu 
the  hands  of  great  corporations  to  influence 
votes  These  means,  again,  are  owing  main- 
ly to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country ; 
and  f  there  he  increased  venality— that  is, 
f  Congressmen  half  a  century  ago  would 
h  ve  resisted  similar  temptations  —  thia, 
aga  n  is  mainly  owing  to  the  overstimulua 
of  the  covetous  spirit  which  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  have  engendered. 

The  suspicions  felt  iu  regard  to  the  hon- 
esty and  honor  of  Congresa  have  derived 
stre  gtb  &oni  what  has  become  known  aud 
wbit  Las  not  been  discovered.  At  first 
there  seemed  to  be  an  unwillingness  to 
probe  an  ulcer;  then  the  facts  that  came 
to  1  ght,  while  revealing  crime  on  the  part 
ot  a  few,  involved  many  in  auspicion;  aud 
finally  the  disclosures  of  the  winter  of  1S74- 
75  made  it  seem  as  if  the  money  paid  to 
anCuta  at  Washington  for  a  subaidy  to  a  line 
of  ateamboats  must  have  passed  into  many 
han  Is.  Here,  then,  we  have  guilt  charged 
on  a  very  few,  suspicion  resting  on  many: 
aud  this  ia  juat  the  worst  state  of  things 
po  a  hie.  If  forty  members  of  a  pohtical 
body  were  found  to  have  taken  hrihea  and 
were  esx»elled,  it  would  be  better  for  the 

ountry  or  State  than  if  five  were  detected 
aud  two  hundred  were  under  suspicion,  al- 
tho  gh  the  anapicion  might  be  wholly 
groundless ;  for  a  general  distrust  of  men 
in  public  stations  is  most  disheartening  and 
demoralizing.  Unjust  doubt  of  Luinan  char- 
acter in  general  destroys  the  motives  to 
prob  ty  arising  from  example,  if  it  be  not 
abeu  ly  the  fruit  of  a  comipt  heart. 

And  here  we  can  not  refrain  from  saying 
a  word  on  the  conduct  of  public  journals  as 

t  respects  tbe  charges  against  public  men. 
Cur  leading  journals  contain  men  in  their 
ed  torial  corps  who  may  compare  advnn- 
tageoualy  with  any  members  of  Congresa. 
But  some  of  them,  in  their  anxiety  to  give 
the  first  news,  are  not  equally  anxious  to 
find  out  whether  it  be  true  or  not;  they 
trust  too  implicitly  to  the  reports  of  eorre- 
spondenta ;  or  they  have,  perhaps,  grudges 
which  make  them  uufiiir.  To  be  fair  would 
be  to  be  moderate.  It  would  not  do  to  be 
gentlemanly,  for  strong  words  would  need 
to  be  weighed.  When  we  read  the  vilifica- 
tions of  Congress  and  other  political  bodies, 
one  thing  at  least  we  are  sure  of,  that  the 
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writers  oiiglit  to  be  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity,  for  seldom  were 
such  cliargea  made  even  by  stiff  Calvinists 
against  individual  men  as  these  Journals, 
otherwise  most  respectable,  sometimes  make 
upon  large  bodies  of  leading  politicians.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  individual 
character  should  be  attacked  without  the 
best  reasons ;  fur  while  it  is  of  very  little 
importance  that  this  or  that  man  keeps  his 
hold  on  the  public  eonfidenee,  it  is  of  im- 
mense importance  that  our  representative 
system  elionld.  be  trusted  in.  When  that  is 
thought  to  bo  venal  we  lose  the  hope  of 
good  government,  and 
stitntions,  so  much  prized 
we  become  ashamed  of  our  country,  make  a 
feebler  reaiatanoe  to  causes  of  disorganize^ 
tion,  and  fall  into  despair. 

In  asking  ourselves  what  means  lie  with- 
in our  reach  that  we  may  recover  ourselves 
from  evils  partly  temporiry,  partly  arising 
out  of  our  political  system  we  look  first  at 
the  possibility  that  the  seutunent  of  honor 
may  be  purifieil  and  quickened  It  has  been 
thought  by  De  Tofqne\dle  that  for  the 
growth  of  honor  lu  a  country  there  must  be 
men  of  rank  aud  birth,  who  are  enabled  by 
their  position  and  traditions  to  know  what 
is  honorable,  and  who  would  sink  into  con- 
tempt within  their  own  class  if  they  fell  be- 
low the  standard.  To  the  English  idea  of 
honor  belong  especially  the  virtues  of  cour- 
age, truth,  and  straightforwardness ;  or  more 
generally  honor  consists  in  a  nice  sense  of 
personal  rights,  of  that  which  is  due  to  oth- 
ers and  owed  by  them  to  ourselves.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  a  noble  and  mauly 
literature  in  the  future  may  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  character  through  the  whole  people, 
so  that  a  truckling,  deceitful,  dodging  poli- 
tician shall  be  thoroughly  despised  on  all 
sides,  and  be  obliged  to  renounce  his  po- 
litical hopes  on  a^^count  of  his  meannesses ! 
la  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  principle 
of  honor,  without  the  pride  that  often  goes 
with  it,  may  be  incorporated  into  our  law 
of  social  morality ;  and  that  religion,  which 
has  a  most  intimate  and  inseparable  con- 
nection with  genuine  morality,  may  take  up 
this  principle  also,  and  may  leaven  society 
with  it,  so  that  a  trick  or  a  lie  may  be  utter- 
ly abhorred  by  merchants,  by  politicians,  by 
young  men  entering  into  life,  by  all  who 


an  corrupt  others  or  be  corrupted  them- 
ilvest  O  for  more  men  in  public  life 
'ith  the  character  of  him  of  whom  the  iioet 


Nor  pnltered  wtlJi  Btenia]  God  for  power; 
Wbo  let  the  turliid  BtreamB  oi  rumor  flow 
Through  either  babbltng  world  of  high  or  low; 
Who  1  ever  apo     aga  nat  a  foe 

And  eien  if  thl^  sentiment  should  not  -tl 
ways  put  ou  its  moat  spirit  itl  and  ideal 
form  il  reputation  rather  than  character 
and  reality  of  lite  should  be  its  iim  if  it 
should  octasK  nally  resort  to  that  barba- 
rous reM^nH'fui  *ud  unmeaning  practice 
of  dueling  whuh  has  now  happily  become 
almost  obsolete  could  this  be  a  w  rae  eMl 
than  that  truth  aud  honesty  should  not  be 
brought  into  greater  respect  tlian  they  seem 
to  hare  now  T 

Of  course,  with  the  feeling  that  there  must 
be  a  higher  tone  of  character,  in  case  our 
polities  are  to  be  redeemed  from  their  deg- 
radation, must  be  united  the  removal  of 
those  demoralizing  iuflnences  growing  out 
of  the  war,  of  which  we  have  already  spok- 
en at  length.  When  the  time  will  come  for 
this  reform  is  still  uncertain.  Such  is  the 
want  of  uprightness  at  present  in  making 
pledges  that  we  can  put  no  fall  confidence, 
either  in  the  party  heretofore  dominant  or 
in  that  which  expects  soon  to  be  dominant, 
that  opinions  or  platforms  or  declarations  of 
Congress  and  of  law  in  regard  to  specie  pay- 
ments will  be  reapeeted.  But  a  time  for  this 
must  come,  we  know,  first  or  last.  When 
that  time  comes,  and  when  the  race  diffi- 
culties shall  be  settled,  much  of  our  ground 
of  fear  for  the  fliture  will  be  removed.  The 
question  then  remaining,  which  can  not  Ije 
settled  now  with  entire  certainty,  because 
we  can  not  accurately  separate  temporary 
political  evils  from  permanent  ones,  is  no 
less  a  one  than  this.  Is  there  such  a  poison 
in  the  political  system  that  there  is  no  cure 
for  itl  Must  the  Union,  made  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  go  to  pieces  or  run  iuto 
a  degenerate  form  of  polity  within  tho  next 
hundred  years  !  The  question  depends  upon 
the  general  good  sense  and  nprightncss  of 
the  people,  whether,  if  evUs  arise  that  can 
be  removed,  they  will  remove  them,  or,  if 
those  evila  are  owing  to  some  radical  cause, 
they  wUl  be  ready  for  a  radical  cure.     All 
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our  future,  tlien,  hongs  on  tbe  strength  of 
tlie  moral  and  religious  caasea  at  work  or 
that  can  be  wseil  for  the  elevation  of  tlio 
American  character.  And  in  the  prospect 
there  is,  aside  irom  religious  faith  and  hope, 
the  consoling  thought  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  is  not  corrupt ;  ao  that,  so  a  good 
constitution  of  body  resists  and  oFereomes 
disease,  so  a  sound  general  character  of  the 
nation  may  contain  in  it^f  a  self-reforming 
power.  Ko  one,  we  think,  ought  to  doubt 
that  there  is  a  latent  force  that  can  resist 
political  evils  and  preserve  the  system  who 
thinks  what  was  endnrett  in  the  late  war, 
and  with  what  readiness  the  people  bore 
their  burdens.     Wo  are  more  afraid  of  the 


centres  of  wealth  than  we  are  of  the  scat- 
tered country  population,  of  the  temptation 
to  be  rich  than  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
class,  of  the  half-cultivated  and  self-indul- 
gent than  of  those  whose  advantages  for 
education  have  been  small,  of  morals  im- 
ported from  Europe  than  of  emigrants  from 
Euroiw.  Dangers  we  have  of  our  own,  to- 
gether with  some  of  those  that  stand  in 
the  path  of  older  communities,  and  seem  to 
threaten  the  very  esisteiice  of  modem  so- 
ciety. But  we  have  hopes,  too,  of  our  own 
which  the  rest  of  the  -world  does  not  share. 
God  grant  that  these  hopes  may  not  be 
mere  visions,  and  that  no  now  dai'kness 
may  cloud  onr  future  I 
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THE  conception  of  a  community  so  gen- 
erally educated  that  each  one  of  its 
memljera  should  know  and  fultill  aU  the  dn- 
ties  of  a  good  citizen,  should  obey  the  laws 
without  conatraint,  and  practice  humanity, 
honesty,  ancl  propriety,  should  be  trained  to 
virtue,  and  cultivate  self-control,  is  one  that 
has  suggested  itself  to  most  eminent  legis- 
lators from  the  dawn  of  history,  and  is,  in- 
deed, so  engaging  a  notion  as  to  commend 
itself  to  every  intelligent  mind.  The  igno- 
rant must  be  governed  by  rude  violence ;  the 
cultivated  rule  themselves ;  and  the  fertile 
fancies  of  the  Greek  thinkers  were  early 
filled  with  projects  for  enforcing  a  univers- 
al education.  None  of  them,  however,  suc- 
ceeded except  perhaps  the  Spartan  legisla- 
tor.' The  idea  made  no  stroug  impression 
npon  the  Romans,  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Israelites  and  the  early  Christians,  and  was 
almost  perfected  in  China.  The  Arabian 
caliphs  founded  a  school  in  every  village ' 
Charlemagne  and  Alfred  strove  to  teath  the 
savage  Germans  and  Saxons.  The  Papal 
Church  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  taught  in  its 
monasteries;  and  the  private  schools  of  En 
gena,  Gerhert,  Abelard,  Duns  Scotus  ■ind  a 
series  of  early  school-masters  save  I  eiuci 
tion  from  sinking  into  monastic  dullne<i<i 
But  the  true  parent  of  the  modem  system 
of  teaching  was  the  Reformation  Luther 
urged  upon  Germany  the  necessity  of  gen 
oral  instruction,'  Calvin  filled  his  foUiwers 
with  mental  activity,  and  it  wis  in  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  that  the  gov 


jneUce"  talaed  by  Numa  passed  away  rapidly  Ijecanes 
It  wae  not  founded  npon  education.  Bducatioi  Has 
(he  leading  principle  of  the  instllnllnus  of  Za  eucns 
and  Pythagoran.  Plato  in  the  Eepubltc,  Artalotle  in 
bla  Politico,  enforce  the  Eiame  conception. 

"  Renan,  Avetroes,  chap.  1.,  deacnbee  the  flontieh- 
Ing  Uteratj  condition  of  Spai 


chid.    See  Eglnhard,  Vila  Caiolil 


s  Luther  «iid  if  he  were  not  a  preacher,  he  would  hi 
a  teacher;  and  he  thought  the  latter  the  more  impoiv 
lant  otBce,  since,  he  lamented,  It  was  easier  to  form  i 
new  character  than  to  correct  one  already  depraved. 


first  assumed  the  task  of  educating 
all  the  people,  and  of  fulfilling  that  concep- 
tion of  the  duty  of  legislators  which  had 
dawned  upon  the  active  intellects  of  Greece. 
The  government  became  the  school-master, 
the  nation  a  community  of  pupils.  Prussia, 
Sasony,  and  several  of  the  lesser  states  have 
carried  on  the  theory  to  a  wide  limit.  No 
one  is  suffered  in  Prussia  to  go  without  an 
education.  In  many  districts  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  person  who  can  not  read  and 
write.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  thaii  it 
is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  Prussia  has  made  its  chief  ad- 
vance in  education ;  that  it  was  after  the 
disasters  and  the  shame  of  the  Napoleonic 
invasion  that  the  king,  the  qneen  Louisa, 
and  the  minister  Stein  renewed  the  public 
schools,  emulated  the  zeal  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Zeller,  and  forged  that  intellectual  weajion 
which  was  to  cleave  the  armor  of  their  tri- 
umphant foes  for  it  i'»  allowed  that  the 
common  schools  and  their  teachers  ha\e 
chiefly  produced  the  nnity  ind  progress  of 
the  German  raie 

The  ilea  tf  populii  lu^tmrtion  wis 
brought  to  the  Nlw  ^^  orld  l\  o  ir  inres 
tors  in  the  seventeenth  century  aul  hia 
here  found  its  mo>"t  appropriate  home  Pu 
ntan  Hollander  Huguenots,  and  Scots  or 
Scott]>"h  Irish  tliey  hid  seen  that  most 
of  their  sufieimgs  and  persecutions  had 
sprung  from  ignirance  and  llind  fanati 
cism  They  hid  lecome  in  Europe  the 
most  intellectual  lud  studious  of  its  peo 
pie  aud  amidst  the  bleik  forests  of  Isevr 
England  and  the  middle  colonics  planted 
almost  at  then  first  lauding  tlie  printing 
pros  an  I  the  school  Knowledge  thty 
thought  the  proper  cure  f(r  sociil  eiils 
It  was  the  school  master  aud  the  school- 
house,  they  beheied,  that  conld  alone  save 
them  from  sinking  int«  barbarism,  and  re- 
vise a  more  than  Attic  refinement  in  the 
dismal  wilderness  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut early  passed  lai>s  that  might  soem 
severe  even  to  our  present  conception  of  the 
duties   and  powers   of  the   State.      Every 
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father  of  a  family  was  obUged  under  a 
oonsiUeraljle  penalty  to  eve  that  his  thil- 
dreii  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
were  iustracted  in  the  elements  of  morals 
and  religion.  The  provision  was  apparent- 
ly enforced,  and  it  ia  possible  that  the  jieo- 
p!e  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury were  better  educated  than  those  of  any 
European  nation.  In  the  present  century 
Germany  has  outstripped  Massachusetts. 
But  the  honorable  race  is  still  to  he  run, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  next  and  all 
succeeding  centuries  will  witness  a  gener- 
ous strife  among  the  nations  wliicli  can  do 
moat  to  cultivate  the  popular  intellect.  As 
Hchool-maatera  alone  can  legialators  hope 
to  be  auecesaful  Mental  equalitj  is  the 
foundation  of  popular  soTereignty,  and  ne 
must  coudude  ivith  the  Greek  philosopher 
that  no  political  institutions  can  bo  made 
lusting  without  the  cemtnt  of  a  common 
education 

In  the  Amencin  plan  ot  edurition  the 
national  government  has  no  further  ^hire 
than  to  give  liberally  from  its  public  d  main 
to  the  State  or  Territorial  schools  ind  by 
its  Educational  Deitaitment  at  Washmgton 
to  collect  and  distribute  important  informa 
tion.'  Eacli  State  controls  its  schools  in  its 
own  way,  directs  the  course  of  education 
and  the  formation  of  the  school  diatncts 
sometimes  prescribes  what  is  to  be  tiugbt 
provides  the  way  in  whicli  the  school  fiinda 
are  to  be  raised,  and  governs  by  general 
liws  The  local  municipalities  le\T  the 
school  tt\e8  and  elect  the  school  oflicers 
These  officers  appoint  the  teachers  and  fix 
their  aalinea  huild  school  houses  goiem 
and  support  the  schools  Thus  the  people 
ot  each  school  distnrt  choose  their  (wn 
school  olHccrs  and  the  schools  are  wholly 
under  populni  rule — the  true  source  of  tlieir 
rapid  growth  and  general  escellonce 

In  no  part  of  the  Union  has  education 
been  so  careftilly  and  assidnoualy  cultivated 
as  in  New  England,  and  nowhere  have  its 
residts  been  so  important  and  remarkable. 
Wealth,  industry,  and  good  order  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  train,    Massachusetts,  although 

■  Theory  of  EdacaUor,  Washingt™,  1ST4,  p.  10, 
etc.  The  generosity  ot  the  gBneral  govemmaDt  to  the 
public  Echoola  hns  never  waveFeO,  and  but  (or  its  tore- 
Blglit  and  liberality  they  could  aever  have  spread  bd 
rapidly  over  the  new  Tetritoriea 


its  soil  is  sterile  and  its  climate  severe,  main- 
tains a  larger  population  in  proportion  to 
its  territory  than  any  other  State.  All  New 
England  is  prosperous  beyond  example ;  and 
it  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  its  chief 
statesmen  to  attribute  this  rapid  progress 
and  general  activity  to  the  common  schools. 
Of  the  early  New  England  teachers  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  almoat  in  the  dawn  of  its  history, 
holds  a  conapicuoua  place.  Cotton  Mather 
compliments  him  as  tlie  civilizerof  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  scholar,  learned,  accurate, 
judicious;  a  severe  and  unsparing  master, 
tall,  dignified,  and  stem.  He  taught  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  iu  Con- 
necticut, and  was  afterward  transferred  tu 
Boston,  where  he  died  at  ninety-four.  He 
was  the  founder  of  schools,  and  three  gen- 
erations of  intelligent  men  were  formed  by 
his  careful  hand.  He  gave  the  Latin  school 
at  Boston  its  early  excellence,  aud  his  ardent 
lahor>"  as  a  school-master  for  seventy  years 
J  I'tify  Cotton  Matlier's  unstinted  praise. 
Educated  brmn,"  we  are  told,  "is  the  only 
commodity  in  which  Massachusetts  can  com- 
pete with  other  States,"  and  to  its  long  line 
of  eminent  school -masters  New  England 
owes  its  wealth  and  progress.  Yet  it  has 
only  been  by  a  slow  and  often  doubtful  toil 
that  in  its  natural  home  American  education 
has  attained  its  final  excellence.  The  wild 
new  land  before  the  Revolution  was  incapa- 
ble of  reaching  more  than  the  elements  of 
knowledge  When  it  became  free,  its  emi- 
nent men  were  all  the  firmest  friends  of  ed- 
ucation The  two  Adamses  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  all  the  New  Encjland  States  felt 
tint  their  labors  in  the  cauie  of  frenloni 
were  incomplete,  and  even  uoeless  unless 
they  could  teach  all  thi,  people  the  duties 
of  good  citizens  But  e\  en  in  Massachusetts 
until  lo34  the  common  schools  Imd  been 
comparati\cly  neglected  their  means  of 
support  were  insufficient  the  teachers  Tvire 
often  incompetent,  the  >ichi>ol  houses  rude 
and  inconvenient  But  m  New  England  the 
principle  had  alwavs  been  admitted  that  it 
was  the  dutv  of  the  State  to  educate  its 
children,  and  in  1834  a  fund  of  $1,000  000  was 
raised  in  Massachusetts  to  aid  the  towns  in 
their  educational  labors.  From  that  time  a 
stenily  progress  has  been  observed  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  but  through  all  New  En- 
gland.   Gifted  and  laborious  educators  have 
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given  their  lives  to  the  perfection  of  the 
common  -  school  system.  Maun,  Bninard 
and  tlieit  able  coatljutors  have  rtised  the 
New  England  States  to  a  high  tank  imong 
the  commnnities  that  teach  the  people  A 
normal  school  was  opened  in  1839  at  Lei. 
ington;  Massachusetts  has  now  bii[  Lon 
uecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  made  equal 
progress.  Yet  it  was  only  a  few  j  ear?  a^o 
that  Connecticut  still  demanded  tates  and 
that  the  school-houses  of  Ehodo  Island  w  ere 
still  imperfect.'  In  some  districts  of  New 
England  poverty  and  tho  thinners  of  the 
population  prevent  the  perfection  of  the 
system.  In  Madawaska,  Maine,  where  the 
currency  is  in  articles  of  trade,  and  the  brief 
scarcely  supplies  the  people  with 
y  food,  they  are  aided  hy  the  gener 
osity  of  their  fellow-citlzeiis  and  ate  wholly 
d  from  school  taxes. 

s  expends  more  mouey  upon 
its  schools  than  any  other  State  in  propor 
tion  to  its  population.  Its  teachers  are  l)et 
ter  paid,  its  school  buildings  generally  more 
complete,  and  its  people  more  carLfally  in 
struoted.  Of  393,481  persons  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  in 
1873,  the  average  attendance  at  stliool  wis 
210,248,  or  more  than  seventy  per  cent ' 
The  rate  of  attendance  constantly  mcreises 
new  schools  are  founded  every  jeir  new 
buildings  provided,  and  the  normal  soho  Is 
and  colleges  send  out  annually  a  succession 
of  well-trained  teachers.  The  whole  pipu 
latton  of  Massachusetts  is  probably  a  mill 
ion  and  a  half.  They  laid  out  last  year  in 
the  various  expenses  of  the  public  schools 
86,180,848  64,  or  about  twenty-oue  dollars 
for  each  person  of  school  age.  A  cheaper 
mode  of  education  could  in  no  waj  be  de 
vised.  In  private  schools  the  cost  of  in- 
structing as  many  children  would  he  four 
or  five  fold,  and  the  public  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  already  better  than  any  pri- 
vate schools,  or  are  rapidly  becoming  so. 
But  even  in  Massachu^tts  a  rigid  compul- 
sory liw  IS  plainly  necessary.  Its  nnedu- 
cated  populitiou  gne  rise  to  three-fourths 
of  its  cnmn  iiid  an  influx  of  foreigners  has 


I  The  line  engtovitige  of  new  school  hnl)  ill 
adorn  llie  latest  eiiacnllonnl  cepott  from  Con 
ore  wotlhy  of  general  slndy  In  fact,  all  thi 
lional  reports  of  tiie  varlonB  SlaleH  are  full  of  i 
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ilrea  ly  filled  it  with  a  dangeron*"  because 
uucultivattd,  class  Connecticut  which 
has  recentlj  set  in  action  its  compulsory 
law  IS  probibly  in  advance  of  any  other 
State  in  the  rate  of  attendance  It  has 
long  been  a  centre  of  manufactures  and  of 
in\enti\e  progiess  Its  wealth  and  mflu 
ence  mcroase  rapidly  and  its  capitalists 
ha%e  llsco^ered  that  the  public  sthool  is 
the  sine  1  ath  to  f,ood  moi  lis  and  order 
amoBj,  th  ise  who  libor  Hence  th  \  en 
LOuraj,«  education  and  piess  on  the  im 
Iiovemmt  oi  all  the  instruments  ol  pub- 
lic teaching. 

In  Nen  1  ork  the  growth  of  the  common 
school  s^  stem  his  been  slon  and  its  id\  in 
tages  only  reluctantly  admitted  I  shall  re 
vie  V  its  progress  bnefli  since  m  no  btate 
has  the  stinf,gle  for  vietor\  been  moie  la 
lorious  or  the  tnnmjh  t  the  fiienls  ot 
knowledge  m  re  complete'  Theie  was 
always  t  desire  for  education  prevalent 
uuon^  its  people  e%en  "nhen  thp\  were 
no  more  thin  i  bind  of  trippers  and 
tralers  and  an  iccomplishel  school  mas 
t  r  WIS  one  of  the  earliest  importations 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  The  fiMe 
8  hool  still  exists  founded  l\  the  Reform 
ed  Dutih  Chuii-h  m  the  citv  of  ^ew  loik 
not  long  after  Boston  had  been  planted  on 
its  three  mountains  The  Dutch  clergy 
man  usuulU  kept  a  school  and  the  Dutch 
immigrants  Vivru  prob  bly  not  altogi,thei 
illiterate  But  in  tht  opeuiUp,  of  the  sei 
enteenth  century  the  idea  of  a  common  ed 
ncation  f>r  ill  the  peoilt.  wan  still  a  phau 
tasm  and  a  Utopian  ■n  ision ,  it  n  as  sc  ireelj 
thought  possible  or  eiendestrible  titeich 
the  laboring  clisses  or  to  riist  a  i\hol6  na 
tion  to  an  etiuality  of  ktiowli  (l{,i..  Through 
the  colonial  period,  and  for  a  long  time  aft- 
ter  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  New  York 
possessed  no  means  of  education  except  a 
village  school  and  an  incompetent  teach- 


<  Connecticut  attributes  Its  inventive  genius  to  the 
public  schools  cstolilished  by  its  "fathers,"  See  Ee- 
port  of  the  Commissioner  ot  Education  (Eaton),  ISTe, 
p.  4T,  and  Connecticut  Report  of  Board  of  Education, 
1874.    Of  the  effect  of  the  com 
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er,  a,  college  and  a  few  classical 
aaid  Its  cliiet  political  lealers  as  tlie  "^tite 
inertised  ripiillj  in  wealth  and  population 
from  1/tr  to  TliB  close  of  the  century  felt 
the  pressing  waut  ol  some  method  of  ^n 

Gi^orte  Clinton  Governor  of  New  lork  in 
179o  sng^ested  and  laid  the  foundation  ot 
its  common  slLooIs  He  was  one  of  those 
discreet  ind  rational  intellects  that  had 
sustained  his  cuuutri  throuf,h  the  Ee^o 
lutiou  i\  ttJi  un  hanging  hnnuuss  aud  had 
learned  amulst  its  penis  the  \alne  t  men 
tal  iru^ress  Like  'Wdishinfeti 
or  Adams,  he  had  discovered  that 
rant  people  could  not  he  a  tree  o 
the  education  of  the  wealthy  class  alone 
was  fatal  to  human  equality  and  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  ot  179j  Chnton 
recommeuded  to  the  peofle  the  establish 
ment  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State."  It  was  a  period  when  such  a  sug 
gestion  was  so  new  and  so  surprising  as  to 
have  little  chance  of  general  appro*  al  and 
the  conception  of  a  Sttte  expending  its 
revenues  in  teaching  was  scarcely  Lend 
of  out  of  Saxony  and  Prussia  New  Eii 
gland  had  iu  pait  developed  the  idea,  hut 
to  the  people  of  New  York  it  w  as  altogether 
novel.  The  State  was  poor  and  still  m  its 
feeble  infancy ;  the  savages  still  occupied  a 
large  part  of  its  domain  west  of  Albany ;  its 
chief  city  was  yet  a  small  though  rapidly 
advancing  town ;  no  great  canal  had  joined 
the  Hudson  to  the  lakes,  aud  the  wealth  of 
a  continent  had  not  yet  found  its  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea.  But  Clinton's  suggestion 
was  at  once  adopted  by  the  intelligent  Leg- 
islature, and  a  sum  of  850,000  was  set  aside 
to  be  divided  among  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
electors,  arid  each  comity  was  required  to 
raise  by  taxation  a  sum  of  money  from  eT- 
erv  town  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  al- 
lowed by  the  State  6uch  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  common  school  sjstem,  and  for 
a  time  it  flourished  with  singular  success. 
In  1T98,  m  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three 
counties,  13G2  schools  were  already  opened, 
and  59,660  children  had  recened  in  them  at 
least  some  share  of  the  public  tuition.  But 
the  limit  of  the  appropriation  expired  in 
1800,  the  schools  were  suffered  to  languish, 
and  the  sjstem  was  practically  abandoned. 


Soon,  however,  two  remarkable  men  took 
up  the  cause  ot  education  ind  forced  it 
u^on  the  ■ittention  of  the  pcojle  Jede 
diah  Peck  of  Otsego  a  natiie  of  Couneetl 
cut  anl  Adim  Comattck  ot  Saratoga  de 
serve  to  be  remembered  aming  the  chief 
benefactors  of  Nen  York  Peck  was  a 
plim  uneducated  former  a  religious  en 
thusiaat  who  exhorted  and  prayed  with 
thu  families  he  ^  isited  was  modest  meek 
dimiuuti\e  m  size  and  aim  st  repulsive  in 
ippearince  yet  his  acti\e  labors  in  the 
ciuse  of  knowledge  sho«  thit  he  had  not 
01  ly  cnltn  ated  himself  but  w  is  mcessaut- 
1}  teaching  others  Comstoik  not  more 
highly  educated  aided  him  with  eqnal 
zeol  Thej  isserted  every  where  that  free- 
dom morality  ai  d  religion  could  only  be 
supported  by  general  intelligence.  They 
pressed  their  theme  ufou  the  Legislature 
anl  the  people  Peck  was  anxious  that  a 
school  fund  should  be  jro\ided  like  that 
of  his  native  State  Connecticut,  and  he 
fund  1  reiiy  allj  in  Covemor  Clinton, 
who  in  1803  aga  n  urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  renewal  of  the  c  mmtn  schools. 
But  the  people  were  no  longer  willing  to  be 
taxed  for  the  diflusion  of  knowledge.  Po- 
litiLil  troubles  were  impending  the  State 
was  poor  and  all  tl  at  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion could  obtain  was  a  grant  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  lotteries,  known  as  "Liter- 
ature Lotteries,"  or  the  sales  of  the  State 
lands,  aud  three  thousand  shares  of  the 
capital  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  found  the  nucleus  of  the 
common-school  fund.  Twice  Mr.  Peck's  bill 
to  authorize  the  towns  to  tax  themselves 
for  school  purposes  failed  m  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  a  strou^  impulse  toward  gener- 
al education  liad  now  been  awakened  in 
England  by  the  success  nf  the  Lancaste- 
riau  system :  the  Dissenters  and  chiefly 
the  Methodists,  had  lent  their  influence  to 
a  new  effort  to  teach  the  poorer  classes,  and 
the  movement  was  already  felt  in  the  Kew 
World.  The  city  of  New  York  in  ItiOo 
founded  its  free-school  society,  and  the 
Mayor,  De  Witt  Clinton,  with  many  other 
patriotic  citizens,  gave  his  aid  to  the  cause 
of  the  popular  education  with  valuable  as- 
siduity. The  Lancasterian  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  free  schools  made  consid- 
erable progress.     De  Witt  Clinton,  whose 
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8inie»e  zeal  for  bcieme,  irt,  literiture  iiiil 
freedom  hat  aflcLted  thn  prospcnty  of  Ins 
natue  State  more,  perhaps,  tlian  auv  other 
cause,  and  who  hied  to  prepare  and  pei- 
fect  a  RTPit  (.iigmeeimg  woik,  whith  for 
that  eirly  period  seema  ahnost  incredible, 
mu^t  ilso  be  ranked  among  the  most  emi 
nent  of  the  friends  ol  the  common  schools 
He  WIS  ueiir  wearv  ot  orging  fuiward 
mental  progress,  "ind  filJing  the  minds  ot 
Ins  contemporanes  with  the  coilc,iptlou  of 
a  complete  foim  of  national  edncltion 

Petk,  Comstock,  and  Clmton  at  la^t,  aft 
er  a  brave  contest  against  igutrnnce  ncre 
successful,  and  m  lUli  a  hill  piSJied  the 
Legialatiire  of  New  lirek  founding  anew  a 
common  school  system  that  was  to  ri'main 
in  action  until  1843  A  snm  was  gn  en  to 
every  ton  n  for  school  purposes  The  town 
was  obliged  to  ravse  an  equal  amjunt  by 
taxation  No  diatnct  was  to  be  left  with 
out  its  school  house  and  no  village  n  ithont 
its  tLBther  The  commissioners  recom- 
mended the  plan  to  the  people  by  point 
iiig  to  the  netessary  connection  between 
knon ledge  and  iirtue,  and  b\  invoking  the 
sacred  name  and  authority  of  W  .ishitigton. 
It  was,  in  fact,  in  a  period  of  singular  gloom 
and  public  danger  that  the  machinery  of 
public  education  was  first  set  in  motion  in 
New  York.  A  barbarous  war  was  ragmg 
on  the  frontier  and  over  the  seas  English 
cruisers  swept  the  commerce  of  the  republic 
from  the  ocean,  and  American  pri\ateera  re 
taUated  with  more  tlian  couunon  success 
Poverty  once  more  pressed  upon  the  people 
Yet  in  periods  of  pubhc  danger  men  see 
more  clearly  their  true  interests,  and  amidst 
the  perils  of  war  our  ancestors  founded  the 
fairest  of  the  fabrics  of  peace.  Peek,  Clin- 
ton, Comstock,  were  sustained  by  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  in  1813  Gideon  Hawley 
became  the  superintendent  of  the  common 
schools  of  New  York.  He  was  a  young  law- 
yer, active,  intelligent,  and  cultivated  in 
letters ;  and  for  eight  years  his  energy  and 
zeal  kept  alive  the  onward  progress  of  edu- 
cation. Peace  had  returned ;  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  State  were  slowly  developed ; 
the  savages  were  removed  from  the  interior 
counties;  the  famous  wheat  fields  of  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  rose  into  won- 
derful productiveness ;  a  vast  system  of 
internal   improvements  was   projected   by 


Clmton  that  was  to  prove  the  source  of 
boundle'iS  progress  to  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  State  Yet  the  labors  of  the  Mends  of 
education  -nill  probably  outlive  the  mate- 
nal  athievemeiits  of  this  busy  period,  Aud 
it  IS  as  edni  itora  that  Hawley,  Peck,  and 
Clinton  miy  be  remembered  in  distant  ages 
as  the  founders  of  the  prosperity  of  New 
York 

The  common  schools  advanced  in  general 
taior  amidtt  much  opposition.  Hawley's 
V  igorous  hand  kept  them  fl'om  falling  into 
decai  as  they  had  fallen  in  IHOO.  In  1819 
theie  were  already  nearly  6000  school-dis- 
tricts aud  it  was  estimated  that  almost 
250  000  childien  had  been  placed  upon  their 
hsti  In  lo20,  of  302,703  children  of  the 
proper  ago  271,377  were  taught  in  the 
schools  The  number  was  still  greater  in 
1821  Yet  here  the  valuable  labors  of  Gid- 
eon Hawley  came  to  an  end ;  a  political  op- 
position removed  him  from  office,  a  person 
of  luferwr  talents  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
thus  New  Yoifc  repaid  the  services  of  its 
great  benefactor  by  a  ci'uel  ingratitude. 
But  the  immense  fabric  which  he  had 
helped  to  rear  could  not  now  bo  torn 
down  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  resolutely  pressed  on  the  cause 
of  education.  The  control  of  the  schools 
■nas  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Yates,  an  inteUigent  and  able  man.  The 
number  of  districts  in  1822  was  7051,  and 
351 173,  out  of  357,000  children,  had  been 
taught  during  the  year  in  the  public  schools. 
Joseph  Lancaster  visited  the  United  States 
in  1818,  and  had  been  received  by  De  Witt 
Clinton  with  signal  interest,  and  his  meth- 
od of  teaching  was  at  that  time  the  popular 
one ;  his  presence  at  least  gave  new  cour- 
age to  the  friends  of  knowledge,  and  the 
genius  of  Pestalozzi  and  the  example  of 
European  educators  were  felt  in  New  Y"ork. 
It  was  said  that  its  education  was  even 
more  general  than  that  of  Connecticut, 
which  had  a  larger  school  fund,  and  where 
the  common-school  system  had  been  longer 
in  use. 

Yet  the  idea  of  a  itee  and  public  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  of  the  people,  a  common 
source  for  all  of  equality  audunion,  had  not 
yet  been  openly  avowed,  and  the  division 
of  castes  was  still  maintained  in  tlie  public 
schools.  Those  children  whose  parents  were 
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too  poor  to  pay  the  rates  were  called  charity 
scholars ;  iu  some  districts  they  aeem  not  to 
have  heen  admitted,  at  all  to  the  schools. 
The  right  of  every  child  to  a  free  and  full 
education,  hy  the  community  was  seldom  tl 
lowed.  It  may  well  he  supposed,  tto  that 
the  inatiumeuta  of  edncatjou  were  at  this 
early  period  in  its  course  (1832)  very  imper 
feet  and  rude.  The  achool-honses  were  oft 
en  bare  log-huts  in  the  country,  or  nirrow 
and  pestilential  rooms  in  the  cities  and 
towns ;  the  teachers  were  uncnlti*  ated  and 
incompetent ;  the  achool-booka  worthleaa  and 
worn ;  the  whole  fabric  of  education  a  \  lat 
misshapen  pile  that  needed  the  skiU  tf  a 
master-architect  to  found  it  securely  Such 
a  man  waa  De  Witt  Clinton,  To  no  am^le 
intellect  is  New  York  so  widely  indebted 
for  its  progress,  vigor,  and  refluemcnt  and 
in  every  part  of  his  native  State  S(  me  tr'ice 
of  Clinton's  energy  and  foresight  may  be 
found.  He  had  just  completed  the  great 
canal  which  had  teamed  fur  so  many  years 
his  courage  and  eudurance  amidat  ceaseless 
opposition  and  unsparing  aaaaults  he  had 
seen  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  mingle  with 
the  Hudson ;  he  had  been  every  where  the 
founder  of  libraries,  colleges,  academies  of 
design,  and  centres  of  art ;  and  now  he  hid 
been  chosen  Governor  hy  a  spontaneous  im 
pulaeof  a  grateful  people.  One  of  hia  lateat 
labors  was  to  perfect  the  public  schools 
He  urged  (1826)  the  founding  of  schools  for 
teachers,  the  extension  of  the  course  of 
study,  the  creation  of  school  libraries  the 
increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  careful  inspec 
tion,  the  higher  education  of  women  None 
of  those  improvements  that  have  since  been 
adopted  seem  to  have  escaped  his  cleu 
perception ;  and  he  founded  all  his  projects 
upon  a  single  principle.  "I  consider,"  he 
said,  "  the  system  of  our  common  schools  the 
palladium  of  our  freedom." 

Not  long  after,  Clinton  died  suddenly.  But 
hia  ideas  live  among  us,  and  his  successors 
have  seldom  shown  any  iudiifcrence  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  The  states- 
men of  all  parties  have  united  in  advancing 
the  popular  intellect.  Spencer,  Maxcy,  Dis, 
Flagg,  aided  in  the  organization  of  that  im- 
mense scheme  of  public  instruction  which 
has  mlcd  the  fortunes  of  the  State,  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  assaults  of  various 
foes.     In  1833  there  were  9690  schooi-dia- 


tricts,  and  514,175  children  had  been  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  Only  about  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  school  age  aeem  to  have  lost  the 
advantages  of  education.  But  iu  the  city 
of  New  iotk  the  estraordinarj  growth  of 
the  foreign  population  now  bet,an  to  load 
to  a  8tin{,t,le  that  ■nas  to  rise  into  singular 
importance  lor  many  years  Ireland  had 
poured  out  its  eziess  of  jHjpulation  upon 
New  lork  and  the  Irish  immigrants  had 
it  first  scJ-med  willing  and  eien  eager  to 
become  thoroughly  American  and  republic 
in  They  sent  their  chillren  to  the  pullio 
schools  and  were  hi  eral  and  pitriotic  in 
politics  But  unhippily  a  leaa  diacreet  pol 
uj  was  advocated  by  their  priests  who 
founded  a  number  of  pri%ato  schools  and 
required  that  they  should  bo  supported  hy 
a  di  nation  trom  the  pubin,  funds  The 
Irish  population  do  not  seem  to  haie  fol 
lowed  their  ^idonce  impluitly  uid  have 
alwa\s  profited  largely  from  the  ajstcm  of 
But  Bi<<hop  Hughes  uiged 
contest  with  unyielding 
ngor  his  pnest-i  and  man^  of  hts  leople 
followed  him  and  already  m  1!^40  tint  vio 
lent  struggle  had  begun  which  seems  fated 
to  extend  throughout  the  whole  Union  wher 
e\er  the  indiscreet  counsels  of  the  papacy 
can  drive  its  Cluirih  into  an  opposition  to 
the  civil  administration 

The  question  wis  wlietlier  tl  p  i  ul  lie 
schools  should  bo  converted  into  i  aeries 
>f  sectarian  iiiatitutiona  whether  eieli  sect 
should  hai  e  its  on  n  achoola  whether  the 
Bible  should  at  leaat  be  excluded  from  the 
public  teaching  or  whether  the  common 
schools  sh1nldrescmlletlJego^elUll)ellt  iin 
der  which  they  had  ^rown  up  and  take  no 
tiie  of  no  difterence  of  religious  or  secular 
opinion.  In  the  one  ease  the\  must  be  re- 
modeled upon  the  idan  pursued  in  Europe ; 
in  the  other,  they  must  remom  wholly  Amer- 
ican. In  one,  aepirite  chnrihes  or  sects 
would  be  recognized  and  maintained  by 
our  government ,  and  lu  the  other,  the  sects 
would  be  held  in  complete  obedience  to  the 
civil  law.  The  question  was  debated  with 
earnestneaa.  A  single  sect  alone  demanded 
a  change  in  the  principle  of  free  education, 
and  even  of  that  one  many  of  the  most  in- 
telligent members  were  satisfied  with  the 
equity  and  liberality  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, and  the  common  schools  have  retained 
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their  unsectarian  character  in  spit      f  th 
ceaseless  and  often  dangerous  ass     It      f 
their  foes.     Still  more  important  a  i 
were  now  made  in  the  material  and      t 
of  iiuWio  instruction.     From  1843  th      j 
tern  rose  rapidly  to  a  completeues    wh  h 
had  scarcely  heen  looked  for.     Tl  It 

vated  zeal  of  the  Hon,  Horace  Ma  f  m 
Maeaachusetts,  lent  new  Ideas  and  Ir  h 
impulse  to  edneation  in  Hew  York  I  t 
a  distinguished  convention  of  supen  t  d 
ents  and  others,  held  at  Utiea  in  184  tli 
various  topics  of  the  important  the  w 
discussed  with  ftesh  animation.  It  was 
shown  from  recent  statistics  that  crime  de 
creased  with  the  advance  of  education  ind 
that  the  more  perfect  the  schools,  the  less 
costly  would  be  the  prisons  and  the  alms 
houses.  It  was  shown  that  knowledge 
should  1)6  free  to  all  the  people,  and  thit 
all  the  people  should,  if  possible,  be  educa- 
ted in  the  aame  schools.  The  defects  of  the 
common  schools  were  pointed  out — their 
imperfect  baildings,  uncultivated  teaihera, 
worthless  books.  Emerson,  from  Ma&sachu 
setts,  told  of  the  value  of  the  normal  sihool 
which  had  been  established  in  his  own  St  ■ite 
and  showed  that  the  teacher  should  be  the 
highest  and  most  cultivated  of  his  con 
temporaries.  Horace  Mann  enlarged  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  intellect  upon  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  in  which  the\  ■were 
engaged.  And  ftom  the  com  ention  of  1842 
education  began  to  assume  a  more  scientihc 
form  among  us  and  to  penetrate  more  deep- 
ly among  the  people. 

A  normal  school  was  now  (1844)  estab- 
lished at  Albany,  the  first  of  those  excellent 
institutions  which  have  raised  our  public 
teachers  to  a  high  standard,  and  which  ecem 
capable  of  being  mide  the  source  of  a  great 
moral  ul^auce  Ihe  lim  of  the  normal 
school  18  to  produce  a  perfect  teacher,  to 
soften  the  manners  retine  the  taste,  and  cul- 
tivate the  faculties  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  chil  iren  Time  has  proved  their 
usefulness,  and  may  raise  them  to  a  stiU 
higher  excellence.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
our  normal  schools  may  at  last  edncate  our 
professors,  and  produce  our  most  active  men 
of  letters.  District  libraries  began  now  to 
be  improved  and  widely  extended,  teachers' 
institutes  were  formed,  the  fiibrio  of  ednca^ 
tion  was  enlarged  and  amended;  but  the 


t  m  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  prin- 
1 1  fa  common  education  provided  by  tlio 
t  t  nd  possibly  enforced  by  it,  had  not  yet 
b  me  familiar  to  the  people.  The  school- 
li  se  were  etill,  in  many  districts,  painful- 
Ij  de;  of  7000  only  2000  had  more  than 
partment,  and  in  some  eoanties  they 
w  wholly  unfit  for  scholastic  purposes. 
It  1  of  being  the  finest  and  most  impos- 
g  1  hliug  in  every  town  and  village,  the 
hool  house  was  often  one  of  the  rudest 
d  1  ast  convenient.  In  many  counties 
th  hool  rates  were  stUl  exacted,  and  par- 
6  ts  refused  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
where  they  were  looked  down  upon  by  their 
wealthier  neighbors.  The  principle  of  free 
educitiou  had  not  yet  been  admitted  in  Kew 
lork,  and  when  the  friends  of  education 
pressed  upon  the  State  Convention  of  1H45 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  the  community  by  a  gcn- 
enl  taxation,  the  motion 
the  system  of  charity  schools  w 
ed.  for  anotlier  twenty  years.  It  was  not 
until  the  rebellion  and  the  disasters  of  the 
civilwarhad  forced  men  to  see  more  clearly 
their  own  interests  that  an  efficient  and 
universal  system  of  common  schools  was 
extended  over  the  State. 

For  fifty  years  the  idea  of  public  educa- 
tion had  been  slowly  onfoldiug  itself  in  New 
lork  The  finest  intellects  of  the  State  had 
been  employed  upon  its  development ;  from 
Pock  and  Clinton  to  Dix,  Spencer,  Seward, 
Young,  Flagg,  Greeley,  Morgan,  an  endless 
array  of  accomplished  citizens  had  joined  in 
the  school  conventions,  and  lent  aid  to  the 
growth  of  the  intellect.  Already  in  1845 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann  could  say,  "The  great 
State  of  Kew  York,  by  means  of  her  county 
Bupcriutendenta,  State  Normal  School,  and 
otherwise,  is  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
public  education  more  rapidly  than  any  oth- 
er Stat«  in  the  Union  or  any  other  country 
in  the  n  orld  "  And  the  Hon.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, of  (_  onnectieut,  thought  its  system  su- 
perior in  many  particulars  to  any  other  he 
knew  of  But  the  connty  superintendents 
were  ab  liahed  in  1847,  and  the  common 
schools  began  at  once  to  decline.  Tlieir 
enemies  were  active,  and  a  violent  struggle 
arose  upon  the  question  of  free  education. 
A  free-school  act  was  passed  in  1849,  yet 
still  dogged  by  rate  bUls  and  assessments. 
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In  many  iiiBtances  in  the  country  wealthy 
property  ownera  refused  to  tie  taxed  for  ed- 
ucation. Thefree  schools  ivere  assailed  with 
new  energy  by  their  opponents,  and  the  Ro- 
man Cfttholio  editors  demanded  the  repeil 
of  the  free-school  law.  TLey  reqn  red  the 
schools  "to  be  subject  to  the  clei^v  oth 
erwise,  said  their  leading  paper,  tl  ey  w  11 
be  "  a  sourc*  of  demorahzation  and  publ  o 
nuisances."  A  large  party  joined  the  oppo 
Bition  to  the  schools.  But  the  peo^  le  rose 
in  their  defense.  Fish,  Hunt,  Phelps  Wool 
Hott,  Greeley,  and  a  throng  of  able  men  led 
the  party  of  education.  Tlie  ele  t  na  of 
1850  decided  the  question  in  the  r  fd  or 
and  in  1851  the  principle  that  the  State 
must  educate  all  its  children  was  sau  t  on 
ed  in  theory  by  the  popular  vote. 

Meantime — for  I  must  pass  rap  dly  over 
the  history  of  tliis  great  straggle  of  the  m 
tellect  —  within  the  next  ten  years  the 
school  -  houses  grew  into  convenient  and 
costly  buildings,  supplied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  careful  tuition.  The  normal 
school  gave  out  a  succession  of  intelligent 
teachers.  In  1861  tliere  were  11,400  school- 
districts  and  872,854  pupils;  but  it  was  no- 
ticed that  the  school  lil)raries  were  neglect- 
ed, and  the  books  often  wasted  and  destroy- 
ed. One  normal  school  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  with  teachers  f«n  thousand  schools, 
and  the  odious  rates  were  still  exacted.  The 
war  came,  and  the  graduates  of  the  common 
schools  were  found  among  the  foremost  de- 
fenders of  the  Union ;  and  amidst  the  ter- 
rors of  a  civil  convulsion,  roused  by  heroic 
ideas,  the  people  of  the  State  in  1862  threw 
off  fowver  all  the  lingering  prejudices  of  the 
past,  and  declared  education  &ee  to  all  as  the 
light  of  heaven.  The  common-school  idea 
was  adopted  in  all  its  hmitleas  expansion, 
and  the  State  proclaimed  itself  the  mental 
parent  of  all  ita  children.  The  people  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  no  higher  duty  tlian 
to  see  that  no  one  should  live  among  them 
without  an  education ;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  learn  that  ignorance  was 
a  crime  against  society.  From  the  declara- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  universal  public  in- 
struction the  schools  of  New  York  have  flour- 
ished in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  foes.  The 
great  influx  of  uneducated  foreigners  has 
exposed  them  to  a  mass  of  hostile  voters. 
They  have  been  assailed  by  secular  and  cler- 


ical influences,  and  have  sometimes  suffered 
from  indifference  and  neglect.  But  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ratesnndtLeimprovement  of  the 
system  have  drawn  in  a  growing  throng  of 
lut  Is,  and  already  in  1869, 1,161,155  chUdren 
hal  been  taught  in  tlie  normal  schools,  acad- 
em  s,  colleges,  and  private  schools  of  the 
State  and,  what  was  somewhat  disliearten- 

f,  to  the  friends  of  education,  300,000  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  had 
attended  no  school  at  all.  An  ominous  cloud 
of  ^norance  had  gathered  under  the  very 
sh  dow  of  the  common  schools. 

A  ompulsory  law,  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture jf  1874,  has  completed,  at  least  in  the- 
on  the  public-school  system  of  New  York ; 
a  I  t  is  probable  that  succeeding  genera^ 
t  8  will  see  uearlj  all  thiir  children  gath 
ered  n  the  schod  house  and  the  academy 
Nor  loes  any  where  i  more  efl:ectne  and 
imposing  michinerv  for  general  edutation 
exist  nor  does  any  community  expend  its 
money  more  honntifullj  upon  the  elevation 
of  the  popular  inteltCLt  New  York  gives 
$11 000  000  anunally  to  public  instruction 
A  ftee  colle,^  m  the  city  of  New  York  is 
filled  with  the  lest  students  ot  the  public 
schools  A  fine  normal  school  for  teniale 
teachers  adorns  the  metr>polis,  and  in  ev 
erv  part  of  the  State  the  norm  il  c  dleges 
produce  e\er\  lenr  a  great  number  ot  ac 
cimjlished  mstructora  The  school  htuaes 
in  the  cities  are  often  pilaeta  of  education 
filled  with  tlie  latest  improvements  in  tlie  art 
of  teaching.  Tlie  teachers'  salaries  are  slow- 
ly advancing ;  the  reputation  of  the  profes- 
sion rises  with  the  higher  cultivation  of  its 
members.  Yet  it  must  still  be  allowed  that 
some  errors  have  crept  into  the  system,  and 
possibly  the  whole  theory  of  education  may 
yet  be  in  its  infancy.  The  school-houses  m 
the  country  districts  are  too  often  imper- 
fect, unadorned,  and  rude.  They  should  al- 
ways be  centres  of  taste,  comfort,  and  cou- 
veuienee.  In  the  city  schools  too  many 
branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  at  once. 
It  would  be  wiser  to  perfect  each  scholar  in 
the  simpler  elements.  If  religion  can  not 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  the  moral  nature 
should  be  especially  instructed,  and  no  pupil 
should  leave  the  public  care  without  having 
acquired  the  conception  of  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  as  well  as  mental  power.  In 
this  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief 
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guide,  and  the  highest  literary  culture  and 
the  purest  cliaraoters  should  alone  lie  suf- 
fered to  form  the  dispositions  of  the  young. 
Eepnblioan  simplicity  should  he  mcnleated 
from  the  cradle — a  contempt  for  European 
follies  and  the  glitter  and  display  of  for- 
eign barbarism.  It  may  be  hoped,  t«o,  that, 
through  special  schools,  trades,  uidustiy, 
and  all  branches  of  labor  will  form  at  last 
a  part  of  the  edncatiou  of  every  Amtiicau 

Pennsylvania,  like  New  York,  has  passed 
throngh  a  long  struggle  to  reach  ila  present 
educational  advantages.  It  has  also  adopt- 
ed the  common-school  system  in.  its  widest 
limit.'  Its  schoolpropertyia  of  great  value; 
it  expends  more  than  $8,000,000  annually 
upon  its  schools;  it  has  no  general  school 
fuud,  and  derives  all  its  school  moneys  from 
taxatiou.  It  has  seven  State  normal  schools 
and  a  great  number  of  excellent  technical 
schools  and  private  colleges.  This  wonder- 
ful community,  enriched  by  the  boundless 
gifts  of  nature,  is  also  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly educated.  The  spirit  of  Franklin  has 
ever  filled  it  with  mental  acti\ity.  New 
Jersey  is  already  emulating  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Yolk.  Its  common  schools  are 
fast  rising  m  excellence.  The  four  Middle 
States  (for  even  Delaware  has  shown  marks 
of  progress)  have  already  joined  m  a  gener- 
ous enthusiasm  for  knowledge. 

Bnt  if  we  tnm  to  the  Sonthem  portion 
of  the  Union,  the  prospect  is  less  eiicoura 
ging.  It  is  not  that  the  first  settlers  ot  the 
South  were  less  intelligent  or  cultnated 
than  those  of  the  North.  Some  of  them 
were  Huguenots,  learned,  thoughtful  heroic 
in  their  devotion  to  their  faith;  some  were 
Scottish-Irish;  some  Quakers,  or  Inends 
The  most  intellectual  races  of  Eun]  e  were 
represented  on  our  Southern  coasts  And 
after  the  Revolution,  Washington,  Jefferson 
Henry,  Lowndes,  Gadsden,  and  Kntledge 
would  have  held  it  their  noblest  mission  to 
spread  knowledge  among  the  people  But 
slavery  intervened.  The  great  designs  of 
Jefferson  and  Gadsden  were  never  to  be  iwr- 
fected.  With  slai  ery  a  notion  grew  up  that 
knowledge  was  tnly  the  privilege  of  the 
ruling  class,  and  that  tradesmen,  mechanics, 

'  Pennejlvflnia  Report,  13?1  p  13.    Only  ore  dl9 


and  slaves  were  better  left  i 
While  the  Northern  States  seized  upon  the 
mighty  engine  of  education  to  win  ease  and 
industrial  progress,  the  Southern  States  suf- 
fered their  free  schools  to  perish,  and  even 
for  their  higher  education  looked  to  the 
North  or  to  Europe.  The  rebellion  threw 
open  the  South  to  a  new  intellectual  move- 
ment ;  a  system  of  common  schools  has  been 
introduced  into  every  Sonthem  State ;  the 
colored  and  even  the  white  laborers  of  the 
South  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  make  use  of 
this  opportunity  to  raise  themselves  by  an 
intelligent  education  to  the  condition  of 
men.  Yet  we  are  told  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  the  com- 
mon schools  are  not  favored  by  an  influen- 
tial class  of  the  people.  They  seem  to  lan- 
guish ia  most  of  the  Southern  States.'  The 
condition  of  the  Southern  people  is  one  of 
extreme  ignorance.  Of  the  5,643,5.14  persons 
in  the  Union  whoUy  "illiterate,"  4,117,589 
are  found  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  course 
these  "  illiterates"  are  nearly  all  native  bom. 
The  subject  is  one  that  may  well  employ 
all  the  intelligence  and  obser\-ation  of  the 
South,  for  it  is  education  alone  that  can  give 
good  order  and  prosperity  to  its  people. 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  are  al- 
ready laboring  to  provide  a  general  and  ef- 
fective system  of  instruction  It  is  certain 
that  the  esten-iion  of  common  schools  over 
the  whde  South  and  a  genenl  edu<atiou 
ot  Its  people  would  double  the  vilue  of  :te 
lands  nnd  foster  raoie  than  anv  thint  else 
foreign  immigration 

Bnt  if  the  common  school  system  has  been 
forced  to  mike  its  way  slowh  agjiust  the 
oppciition  of  ctste  ind  sect  imuism  in  the 
North  and  East  and  wi>"  ueirlj  1  anished 
from  the  South  bv  the  Jong  jrevalen  e  of 
sU\ery  m  the  new  States  and  Temtorie* 
of  the  We»!t  ind  the  Pacific  coast  it  his 
wonan  ilmostimmedntepoiuliritv  '  Here 
among  the  stttlers  of  the  wilderness  its 
value  wis  at  >uie  perceived      The  school 

1  ho  in  0( 


inTej 


they  were  cloeed  fn  1675!.    I 
imlssioDer  of  Bdncution  (Eotoii),  IS 
isra  they  were  "  abolleHed,"  i 
scarcely  been  re-eHtabliehed. 
■  Yet  even  In  the  Western  Slates  the  lat 

blLiooI  and  nniversity  tasSs,  nti<l  niaile  eUncat 
Sea  Tenbrook,  American  State  UniverBitiea,  p. 
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honse  tlie  cburch  the  newspiper  tele 
griph  and  railmj  hive  rtowh  ip  togeth 
er  ^owhe^e  has  the  Amencin  plan  of 
educ^tiini  been  fituntl  bo  perfectly  suited  to 
the  wants  of  a  iirogressiie  people  No 
■where  -uere  e^er  sulIi  ^ast  and  t-omplete 
tiducatiotiil  sj  steins  so  rapidh  perfected 
fk  Ohio   Indiana  lUiuoia  Michigan  oi 


the  1 


:   the 


Through  all  this  wide  popnlon^  and  pro 
dnetive  (emttrj  the  gramry  of  hall  the 
■vrorld  caste  and  sectanauiam  ha^e  been 
laid  aside  foTe\  ei  by  a  spoutaneouij  iuu\  e 
ment  of  the  people  education  has  been  made 
Aree  to  all;  soch  gteat  sums  are  lavished 
upon  the  teachers  and  their  schools  as  nat- 
urally startle  our  European  contemporaries, 
and  the  money  of  the  people,  which  m  Eu- 
rope baa  been  expended  usually  upon  prieata 
aud  kings,  has  here  been  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  who  earned  it.  Ohio  spends 
nearly  ten  millious  of  dollars  annually  upon 
ite  public  schools,  Indiana  and  Illiuoia  to- 
gether a  sum  not  much  less.  The  fair,  con- 
venient, primary  school  house  shines  out 
upon  the  prairie  aad  iu  the  forest;  the 
higher  school  housea  of  Chicago  or  Cincin- 
nati are  unsurpassed  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton; the  science  of  teaching  is  carefully 
studied  in  a  host  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  with  republican  liberality  the  West 
and  the  great  Northwest  care  for  all  their 
children.'  This  remarkable  enthusiasm  for 
education  penetrates  all  the  nation  ■  it  has 
become  the  distinguishing  pnncijle  of 
Ameiiuan  progress '  In  the  heart  of  the 
Eocky  Mountama  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
gold  and  silver  beanng  peiks  of  Arizona 
and  Colorado  the  free  school  is  the  sentinel 
of  civilization  In  Tutson  or  r>envcr  the 
love  ol  know  le  Ige  liaa  sur\  n  e  1  the  pre'v  a 
lence  of  what  is  usually  tho  ight  the  atron 
ger  pao&ion  and  the  cities  of  the  miners  are 
seldom  without  their  public  school.  The 
most  splendid  of  our  high  school  buildings 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Omaha,  seated  on  a  lofty 
blufif  over  the  Missouri.  Califoruia  has  pro- 
duced a  system  of  education  so  complete 
aud  valuable  as  may  well  serve  aa  a  model 
for  all  older  communities;  its  teachers  are 


In  all  til 


f BYOr  free  cdiic 
Ed.  Eepott,  1678.    Minnet 
h  the  edDcatioDal  eplilt. 


, bnt  tho 


made  examples  of  proprietTand  fendemeas 
its  s  holirs  are  tjught  inte^rit\  an  1  moral 
excellence  sectarianism  aud  caste  a  e  for 
bidden  to  divide  the  peojle  and  the  pros 
perons  State  is  alread\  lielmg  m  all  its 
industrial  pursuits  the  happj  mduLnce  of 
the  common  school 

Thus  the  American  system  of  eluatun 
pervades  and  covers  eiery  section  of  the 
Union  B\  the  spontaneous  im^  ulse  ot  tho 
people  it  has  1  een  ma  le  the  1  >undation  ot 
out  political  institutions  It  has  grown  up 
with  bttle  direction  fr(m  the  general  go\ 
ernment  It  has  flourishel  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  wilderness ;  it  spreads  its  golden 
links  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  holds  in  its 
embrace  the  destinies  of  the  republic.  A 
few  statistics  will  show  how  immense  is  its 
influence  aud  how  important  its  reaults. 
By  the  census  of  1870  it  appears  that  an 
army  of  nearly  200,000  teachers  conduct  the 
public  schools  of  tho  Union ;  of  these,  109,000 
are  females.  The  number  of  schools  was 
125,000,  and  has  no  doubt  largely  increased. 
Fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars'  were  raised 
in  1870  by  taxation  to  educate  the  people — 
a  aum  nearly  as  great  as  the  annual  coat  of 
a  European  army.  There  are  also  endow- 
ments and  other  sources  of  revenue,  making 
the  whole  amount  spent  upon  the  common 
schools  $04,000,000.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  1870  was  more  than  6,000,000.  Thus  the 
annual  cost  of  each  scholar  enrolled  was 
apparently  only  about  ten  dollars.  Many  of 
these  pupils  have  attouded  only  for  a  few 
months  at  the  schools,  others  have  been  ir- 
regular and  inattentive.  Yet  the  fact  that 
6  OOO  000  children  were  brought  under  the 
lontrol  of  the  common-school  system  in  one 
yeir  and  learned  some,  at  least,  of  the  pro- 
jrieties  of  life,  is  sufficient  to  show  its  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  young;  and  it 
may  be  estimated  that  at  least  half  the 
number  were  thoroughly  instructed  iu  the 
common  branches  of  knowledge. 

When  we  look  over  the  returns  of  our  il- 
literate population,  of  the  gteat  mass  of  ig- 
norance  that  has  grown  up  at  the  side  of  tlie 
common  schools,  we  might  at  first  conclude 
that  our  populai  system  of  education  had 

'  ThcBO  fiRnres  must  noiv  (ISiS]  he  largely  increaeed, 
and  tt  is  ptoteble  th.it  t"n,TOn,i»0  yearly  are  ralsea  tor 
school  purposes  by  taiatlon  alone,  and  the  number  ed- 
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wholly  failed.  Few  civilized  countries  pre- 
sent a  more  lam  nta1  le  e  ne  f  intense 
and  almost  savage  dnlla  aa.  On  iUiterate 
population  over  t  n  y  a  f  g  nnmliors 
5,600,000.  And  an  unf  nllj  ritic,  the 
Zondon  Quarlerlg   E  Ap   1    1875,  seizes 

upon  this  singul  nt  a^t  as  <i  ground  of 

attacli  upon  the  American  system  of  teaih 
ing.  Yet  t}ie  assault  fails  wholh  The 
great  mass  of  our  illiterates  are  in  the  for- 
mer elavo  territory,  where  the  oommon 
schools  were  never  suffered  to  come,  aud 
where  a  large  part  of  the  people  were  for 
biddeu  hy  law  to  learn  even  to  read  and 
write.  Slavery  has  produced  more  than 
4,000,000  of  our  illiterates.'  Of  the  re 
mainder,  who  live  tu  the  Northern  and  W  est 
em  sections  of  the  Union,  one-half  are  due 
to  the  neglect  of  England  to  educate  its 
poorer  classes.  Our  German  immigrants 
are  nearly  all  well  educated.  The  English 
aud  Irish  can  seldom  read  or  write.  Of  the 
1,300,000  illiterates  in  the  Northern  btates 
665,000  are  foreign  horn,  and  they  LOiae 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain.  Thus,  ejt  Ind  ng 
the  former  slave  territory,  we  ha\e  oulv 
690,000  native-horn  illiterates,  and  of  these 
a  large  number  are  the  children,  no  do  bt 
of  foreign  parents.  If  wo  allow  500  010  as 
the  number  of  native-born  Americans  vho 
have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  ominon 
schools,  we  shall  not  possibly  fail  in  hberil 
ity.  The  people  of  the  Free  States  n  imlier 
at  least  26,000,000.  Only  one  person  out  of 
A&ij,  therefore,  among  us  has  been  untouch 
ed  by  the  iuflueuce  of  the  public  school 
Reaching  over  the  wild  wastes  of  the  new 
States  and  the  thick  crowds  of  o  tr  o  t  ea 
the  common-school  system,  often  imperfect 
and  rude,  has  been  almnst  as  thoro  gh  aud 
eflective  as  the  oldc-r  8jstt.ina  of  Germany 
and  Holland 

Wherever  it  extends,  crime   di  hes 

the  morals  of  the  commumtj  impro\e,  and 
taste  and  culture  flourish  e\en  in  the  wil 
deriiess  An  absurd  charge  is  sometimes 
raised  against  the  public  schools  that  they 
are  "godless  and  immoral"  Some  rectnt 
statistics  taken  in  Massachusetts  show  tliit 
eighty  per  cent   ot  its  crime  is  committed 

'  Compendinm  of  the  Ninth  Censua,  p.  4S6,  unci  Re- 

In  I9T0,  o£  !S,33S,94l  peteonB  of  age  to  read  aud  write, 
more  Uum  one-Mth  were  iJlltecute. 


hy  persons  who  have  had  no  education,  or  a 
very  imperfect  one,  that  a  still  larger  pro- 
portion have  learned  no  trade,  aud  that  not 
far  from  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  its  crim- 
inals are  of  foreign  birth;'  intemperance, 
the  natural  resource  of  ignorance,  is  the 
parent  of  the  greater  part  of  this  crime,  and 
ninet)  fi\e  per  cent  of  it  is  hereditarv, 
triusnutted  from  depraved  and  untulti 
vated  homes  A  simil  ir  condition  of  things 
exists  in  New  York  and  the  Western  States 
If  all  the  childien  of  the  communit\  could 
be  well  educated  ind  taught  productive 
trades  crime  would  be  dumnished  bv  more 
than  one  hall,  aud  so  eflective  alreidy 
hi^e  been  our  common  schools  that  they 
ha^e  reduced  the  cnmin»l  class  among  the 
native  popuUtmn  to  a  smill  figure,  and  se 
cured  the  peice  of  socintv  The  reports 
show  that  uneducated  ioieigners  produce 
three  fuuiths  of  the  crime  and  pauperism 
of  our  laige  cities  It  la  plain  that  the 
money  expended  upon  the  public  schools  is 
not  laid  out  lu  \am.  The  seientv  millions 
ve  t,  e  ann  ally  to  educat  on  a  the  m  aest 
utlay  a  nat  on  e  er  entered  upon 
The  mfluence  of  the  cou  non  schools 
penetrates  through  all  o  ir  soc  al  system 
tea  hea  eq  al  ty  nd  reinbl  an  prmc  pies 
offers  the  elements  of  ommerc  al  knowl 
el^e  and  creates  the  reodi  g  publ  c  The 
press  pla  nlv  ll  es  tu  the  rap  1  progre  s  ol 
the  teacher  Our  ommon  s  hools  ha  e 
prod  ced  a  throng  of  readers  snch  as  was 
never  known  1  efore — Lountless  1  o  ntitul 
and  ue  er  sit  sfle  1  The  per  od  eals  and 
nevspajers  printed  in  the  Lnt  d  States 
very  nearly  equal  those  of  all  the  re  t  of 
the  educated  world  In  1K71I  t  wis  est 
mated  tl  t  64"  were  puH  hel  n  E  rope 
As  a  nd  Af  a  an  I  n  our  own  c  u  trv 
5«ri '  S  nee  that  t  me  or  pull  cat  ons 
ha\e  increased  t  ss  pposed  nearly  t  an 
equality  with  those  ol  all  the  world  besides, 
and  our  fi  irty  milhons  of  people  read  as  much 
aa  all  the  rest  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
upon  the  same  ghibe  who  can  read  at  all. 
To  OUT  free  institutions  much  of  this  in- 

'  Report  ot  the  Cominifsioner  ot  Etlucntlon  (Eaton), 
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quisitive  spirit  is  due ;  bnt  to  tlie 
Bchool  system  we  owe  the  cftpacity  of  grati- 
fying  out  cnriosity  and  cultiratiDg  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  our  fellow- 
men.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie  number  of 
copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  print- 
ed in  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  350,000,000, 
and  an  equal  number  in  France.'  The 
census  returns  show  that  in  the  same  yeai 
1,500,000,000  copies  were  printed  in  the 
United  States.  Our  readers  consume  and 
pay  for  a  periodical  literature  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  two  popnlona  centres 
of  European  civilization;  and  the  census 
reports  show  how  closely  the  progress  of  a 
demand  for  newspapers  is  connected  with 
the  advance  of  the  common  schools.  Where 
there  are  no  puhhe  schools,  there  are  no 
newspapers;  where  the  teacher  leads  the 
way,  the  press  follows.  In  uneducated 
Georgia,  for  example,"  with  a  population  of 
nearly  1,200,000,  there  are  only  123  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals ;  in  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  1,500,000,  there 
are  aSO.  The  circulation  of  the  newspapers 
of  Georgia  is  14,447,388 ;  of  Massachusetts, 
107,691,953.  In  educated  Ohio  the  annual 
circuhition  was,  in  1870, 93,000,000  in  a  pop. 
ulation  of  2,662,681.  In  uneducated  Texas, 
fivefold  as  large  as  Ohio,  with  a  population 
of  885,000,  the  circulation  was  5,813,432. 
Only  seven  copies  of  a  newspaper  are  print- 
ed yearly  in  Texas  for  eaeh  inhabitant ;  in 
Ohio,  35;  in  Massachusetts,  74;  in  Ala- 
bama, 9;  in  Pennsylvania,  67.  The  total 
nnmher  of  publications  in  North  Carolina, 
we  are  told,  would  allow  only  one  paper  to 
each  inhabitant  every  three  months  ;=  New 
York  prints  113  copies  a  year  for  each  of  its 

California  stands  nest  in  this  proportion, 
and  allows  eighty-two  copies  a  year  to 
each  iuLabitant.  Its  people  probably  con- 
sume  at  home  more  newspapers  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  any  part  of  the 
world — a  proof  that  the  emigrants  to  the 
Giolden  State  have  been  well  educated,  and 
their  common  schools  effective.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  ungenerous  to  pursue  further  this 

1  Huaaon,  p.  774. 

'  Reporl  of  the  CommisBioner  of  Efluoatfon.lSTl,  p. 
Ml-Bas.   See  Corapondinm  ot  the  Ninth  Ceneus,  p.  610. 


contrast  between  the  literature  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  different  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. Temporary  obstacles  have  divided  us 
in  this  particular.  We  may  reasonably  trust 
that  the  common  schools  will  win  at  last 
an  equal  victory  and  control  in  every  seo- 
tiou  of  the  Union. 

These  two  great  intellectual  agents,  the 
schools  and  the  press,  indissolubly  united, 
have  produced  the  physical  progress  of  the 
country.  They  have  buUt  railways,  canals, 
steamers,  telegraphs.  Our  people  converse 
with  each  other  through  their  newspapers, 
and  hold  their  consultations  in  open  day. 
Publicity  has  become  a  part  of  our  national 
life.  Like  the  Roman  patriot  who  desired 
all  his  acts  to  be  seen  and  known  by  his 
countrymen,  we  throw  open  all  our  doors 
and  windows  to  the  public.  All  is  activity 
with  us,  curiosity,  and  vigilance.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible,  indeed,  to  trace  in  a 
few  pages  the  achievements  of  the  common 
schools.  They  have  extended  the  duration 
of  human  Ufe  among  us,'  checked  disease, 
cultivated  cleanliness,  foundeii  new  States, 
planted  cities,  indicated  the  sites  of  future 
capitals.  The  publisher  finds  the  purchas- 
ers of  bis  books  in  their  graduates,  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  depend  upon  their 
silent  energy,  the  churches  are  filled  with 
their  pupils,  and  the  lecture-rooms  gratify 
the  cuiiosity  excited  in  their  midst.  Mill- 
ions of  active  intellects,  the  offspring  of  the 
public  schools,  listen  to  the  sweet  strains 
of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  mnse 
with  Bancroft  on  the  thrilling  exploits  of 
freedom,  or  wait  to  hail  the  new  bard  and 
the  rising  thbiker,  whether  he  comes  from 
the  Sierras  of  Kovada  or  the  crowded  cities 
of  the  East. 

That  the  common-school  system  is  stiU 
imperfect  no  one  can  doubt :  it  is  a  vast  ma- 
chine, whose  various  parts  are  capable  of 
ceaseless  improvements.  Truancy  prevails 
to  a  great  degree,  and  can  only  be  removed 
by  a  general  compulsory  law.  The  teachers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  themselves 
imperfectly  trained,  their  salaries  are  often 
.     Men  Lave  not  yet  learned 
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that  it  is  cheaper  and  safer  to  build  school- 
hoiisea  than  ships  and  forts,  and  tliat  good 
schools  are  always  profitable.  But  the  idea 
is  rapidly  spreadiug,  and  it  can  not  be  long 
before  our  scliool-lioiises  will  be  every  where 
models  of  neatnesa,  and  our  teachers  at  least 
as  well  paid  as  out  judges  or  constables. 
In  one  direction  tbe  system  Is  destined  to 
make  an  extraordinary  advance.  The  plan 
of  technical  and  industrial  instruction  is 
already  beginning  to  make  great  progress 
among  our  educators.  It  has  loug  been 
found  in  Europe  that  the  elements  of  a  trade 
oould  be  rapidly  acquired  in  childhood. 
CSermany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  have  all 
their  industrial  schools,  where  manufactur- 
ing, masonry,  buUding,  carpentering,  engi- 
neering, are  taught  practically,  and  where 
young  men,  while  thej  study  history  and 
geography,  may  also  learn  a  trade.'  The 
educated  artisans  of  Germany  already  sur- 
pass tliose  of  all  other  countries.  If  we  wish 
to  preserve  our  equality  with  the  European 
workman  we  must  turn  the  vast  powers  of 
tbe  common  schools  to  industrial  instruc- 
tion. Already  the  subject  has  met  with 
careful  attention  among  us.  Schools  of  sci- 
ence ha\e  long  been  in  use  bat  they  scarce- 
ly reach  the  industrial  classes  In  1863 
Congress  give  i  liberal  endowment  of  land 
to  each  State  to  estabbsh  these  schools  (f 
labor.'  ^e^^  lork  received  I'lO  000  acres 
Ohio  630  000  and  every  Stite  its  shiro  pro 
portioned  to  its  population  Vinous  excel 
lent  institutions  ha\e  lieen  founded  Illi 
nois  has  a  donnshiug  indastnal  uuiversitr 
Michigan  led  the  way  m  tpening  these 
schools'  Nearly  all  the  States  ha\e  em 
ployed  the  national  gift  in  some  usetul  man 
net.  But  the  chief  problem  of  our  future 
educators  ■will  no  doubt  be  how  to  make  ev- 
ery common  school  the  means  of  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  the  arta,  and  to  join  invari- 
ably with  every  education  some  nseful  pur- 
suit. There  is  no  reason  why  our  working 
classes  should  not  also  be  our  most  highly 
educated  classes,  the  most  intelligent,  the 


most  refined.  What  the  republic  requires 
is  the  healthy  mind  in  the  healthy  body ; 
and  regular  physical  labor  should  always  be 
joined  with  mental.  To  unite  these  eondi- 
tionsin  our  national  education  will  no  doubt 
l>e  more  than  ever  the  aim  of  the  teacher. 
Gymnastic  sports  are  useful ;  riding,  leap- 
ing, rowing,  are  not  to  be  neglected;'  but 
labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  with  the 
mason  or  the  mechanic,  will  prove  of  signal 
value  in  prodnciug  health  of  mind  and  body, 
and  the  experieuce  of  foreign  schools  shows 
that  children  learn  with  eagerness  aud  pleas- 
ure the  elements  of  all  industrial  pursuits. 
Every  child  must  at  last  be  taught  some 
useful  trade. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  education  our 
system  is  capable  of  a  wide  improvement. 
Our  method  of  grading  the  schools  is  every 
where  imperfect.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  pre- 
sents an  attractive  picture  of  the  orgauiza- 
tion  of  the  higher  schools  of  Prussia.'  Step 
by  step  they  rise  from  tlie  primary  schools, 
through  a  course  of  instruction  suited  to  ev- 
ery pursuit  in  life,  until  they  blend  with  the 
Berlin  University,  the  most  perfect,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  all  the  means  of  intellectnal  im- 
pro^eioent '  The  gjmnasia,  pro-gymnasia, 
real  schools  and  upper  burgher  schools  af- 
ford instruction  for  the  merchant  and  the  , 
scholar  The  gjmuasia  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  the  university  the  real  schools  for 
other  pursuits  In  the  latter  the  modern 
languages  take  the  place  of  the  ancient. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  Pniasiau  system  is 
due  to  the  strictness  of  the  exainiuatJons, 
the  regular  promotion  from  grade  to  grade, 
the  necessity  of  a  university  degree  to  the 
acquisition  ol  a  profession :  and  it  is  certain 
that  our  own  schools  may  well  borrow  the 
strictness  of  the  Prussian.  No  one  sliould 
be  permitted  to  take  what  ia  colled  a  "de- 
gree" without  proper  preparation.  To  win 
a  degree  should  be  made  an  object  of  real 
value  and  interest.  It  should  be  part  of  the 
duty  of  government,  if  it  assumes  the  charge 
of  onr  national  education,  to  see  that  it  is 


I  J,  W.  Hoyt,  Report  on  EdncaUon,  19T0,  p.  IIS- 

1  In  London  it  ia  even  proposed  to  leach  swimming 

laT,  nolioea  the  "buiidlng  acbools,"  aerlcullural,  com- 

nierctal,  etc,  of  the  Continent    LBce-makinE,  dock- 

'  Higher  Schools  and  rnlversitles  In  Germany,  p.  T. 

"IMleve,"  he  sayB  (p.  44),  "that  the  pnhlic  schools 

are  preferred  in  Prnssia  on  their  merits,"  etc,    Thla 

feeling  must  also  become  prevalent  milh  uB. 

'  See  n  careful  account  of  tha  Wesfam  higher  bcUooIb, 

'  "  The  most  dietlngniehedand  influential  unlverdt; 

Tcnbrook,  American  State  Uiiivereitiea. 

in  tha  world,"  eays  Mr.  Hojt.    Report,  p.  349. 
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well  done,  to  enforce  thoroughness,  and  pro- 
vide for  aji  adequate  return  for  its  outlay ; 
a]id  this  in  Prussia  is  secured  by  a  systum 
of  rigorous  examinations. 

It  is  somewhat  mortifying  to  he  assured 
that,  after  all  our  generous  outlay  upon  our 
common  schools,  we  are  still  surpassed  ia 
some  particulars  by  the  Europeans,  and  that 
even  our  costly  school  huildings  in  Boston 
and  New  York  are  excelled  hy  those  of  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  London.'  The  village  school- 
houses  of  Switzerland  are  said  to  he  un- 
equaled  in  grace  and  simplicity.  They  are 
surrounded  by  gardens  or  play-grounds,  and 
imbedded  in  flowers.  In  Jjindon  nhere 
land  is  cheap,  a  large  play  gr  uud  is  pro- 
vided for  the  children ;  and  ae^  enl  of  its 
new  school-houses  are  so  convenient  and 
admirable  that  they  may  instruct  ei  en  our 
most  successful  builders  And  of  the  for 
eign  teachers,  especially  those  ol  Cenuinv 
we  are  told  that  they  are  ^ridoates  of  ■i  uni 
versity,  acquainted  with  the  n  hole  range  ot 
letters  and  science,  and  carefully  instructed 
in  the  art  of  teaching ;  that  they  have  giv- 
en themselves  to  their  profession  from  early 
youth  with  ardor,  and  improve  each  year  hy 
active  practice  They  form  a  dignited  com 
munilj  of  state  ofBciiIs  They  have  nsu 
ally,  at  least  in  the  higher  ^ra^le^  idfMjuate 
salaries,  and  a  pension  in  Bicl.Dess  or  old 
age.  In  Holland  the  teachers  have  alreidy 
become  the  must  re>ipectible  class  in  the 
community ;  and  m  Prussia  their  value  is 
allowed  by  a  most  intelligent  government 
Yet  wo  can  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
American  teachers  already  equal  in  attain 
ments  oven  those  of  Holland,  and  that  our 
great  army  of  instructors  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing in  (lisciphne  and  skill.  Our  teachers 
are  already  often  the  purest  and  wisest  part 
of  our  people.  When  their  profession  is 
made  a  safe  and  prolLtable  one  they  will 
seldom  leave  it.  Our  best  teachers  already 
give  their  whole  lives  to  their  pursuit,  and 
it  is  chiefly  those  who  are  badly  paid  who 
sect  some  other  means  of  living.  It  must 
be  the  aim  of  our  system  to  make  the  teach- 
er's employment  permanent. 
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The  tendency  of  Ameiican  education  is 
evidently  to  constant  and  valuable  prog- 
ress. Our  schools  and  teachers  are  far  bet- 
ter than  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Our  school  buildings  are  finer  and  more  com- 
plete, in  general,  than  those  of  any  European 
nation,  except,  perhaps,  Switzerland  and  a 
part  of  Germany.'  Of  infinite  grace  and  va- 
riety, these  palaces  and  cottages  of  educa- 
tion adorn  all  our  land.  Normal  schools  are 
springing  np  in  all  the  States  with  singular 
rapidity ;  practical  learning  is  making  con- 
stant advances  among  ns.  We  have  already 
discovered  the  defects  of  our  system,  and  are 
labonng  to  amend  them  But  the  question 
IS  dlreidy  [resented  to  us  whether  the  na 
tional  government  should  not  provide  for 
the  ccmmon  nelfare  bi  insisting  uion  the 
general  educition  ol  the  vist  mass  of  out 
illiterates  In  the  instance  of  the  colored 
peoile  it  seems  a  dnt>  imp  led  upon  the 
mtinn  to  (ducite  tl  em  all  lud  the  un 
niense  influx  of  uncultn  ited  foiei^ners  and 
the  lai^e  body  of  uneducated  whites  at  the 
South  demand  some  immediate  remedy  for 
a  pressing  danger.  The  safety  of  the  gov- 
ernment requires  that  it  should  enforce  and 
support  every  where  popular  instruction. 
W  here  a  State  fails  to  educate  its  people, 
the  national  government  has  plainly  a  right 
to  interfere,  and  a  general  system  of  public 
instruction  might  be  formed  which  would 
enforce  every  where  thorough  and  practical 
teaching,  uniformity  in  study,  and  mental 
equality  throughout  the  nation.  Our  col- 
leges and  universities  must  finally  form  a 
part  of  the  national  system,  and  offer  a  free 
education  in  the  highest  branches  to  every 
intelligent  citizen. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  system,"  its  effectiveness,  its  ad- 
mirable influence  npon  morals  aud  public 
order,  its  equity  and  liberality,  have  been 


I  A  Kreat  masa  of  information  maj  be  found  In  the 
rpporls  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  National  Commiwioner  of 
Eduentioii,  and  the  value  of  his  hnrean  Is  already  ap- 
parent.   It  bae  spread  many  sltlklng  facts. 

)  The  elegance  and  convenience  iK  aoch  bnlldingg 
aa  the  Worcester  High  School,  the  Omaha  palace,  nitU 
Its  Maneard-root  and  graceful  spires,  the  New  York 
of  niEignifitent 
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proved  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and,  like 
a  prudent  family,  tlio  nation  educates  its 
children  in  common.  Tlie  chiflf  esepUenre 
of  our  aystem  is  that  it  teaches  pure  re])Ub- 
licaniBm.  In  private  schoola  and  colleges 
the  principle  of  Imman  equality  upon  wliitb 
our  country  leans  for  safety  is  sometimes  for 
gotton.  Foreign  impulses,  frivolities  fash 
ions,  barliarisrus,  may  at  times  corrupt  our 
youth,  and  reach  even  the  pnlpit  and  tlie 
press  But  the  pnWio  schools  bravely  re 
pel  the  wave  of  European  reactmn,  and  are 
founded  upon  the  immutable  principles  of 
1776  In  the  puhlic  schools  Samuel  and 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Wasliinjrton,  and 
Franklin  speak  to  us  with  the  fresh  ardor 


of  the  dawn  of  freedom,  inculcate  a  rising 
humamtv  and  dpm<ind  for  their  new  repub 
he  a  phin  ad^dute  ovei  the  sange  blind 
ne'is  of  tht  past  So  long  as  our  public 
schools  licmnsh,  the  country  is  Eife  So 
long  ■»?  American  ideas  ire  tniight  b^  ao 
comphihed  and  patriotic  teachers  to  eaih 
new  generation,  the  republic  tsiU  ever 
hie  When  fills  the  common  school  sjs 
tem,  freedom  perishes  aud  reason  dies 
Possessed  of  this  idmirable  instrument  we 
may  ti:ach  with  irresistible  clearness  the 
pnnciples  of  1776,  and  the  second  centiir\ 
of  the  republic  may  witness  a  rapid  growth 
of  knowledge  among  us  nnequaled  among 
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r.-THE  EXACT  SCIENCES. 
riIHE  oomlitiou  of  the  British  dependen- 
J-  ties  in  North  America  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centnriea  was  by  no 
means  favoi-able  to  tlie  growth  amoug  their 
iiihahitaiits  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual 
cnltnre,  whether  literary,  aesthetie,  or  scien- 
tific. During  a  large  portion  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  colonies  were  bnt  feeble  and  iso- 
lated settlements  dotted  at  wide  intervals 
along  a  sea-coast  a  tlion'j'Jud  miles  in  length, 
and  separated  from  each  othi,r  by  last 
atretthes  of  unbroken  forest  Ei  en  when 
in  the  lapse  ot  tune  these  natural  barriers 
had  been  more  or  less  completely  broken 
down,  and  the  infant  communities  begin  to 
mingle  with  each  other  alon^j  their  bound 
Hcies,  tlie  temtoiy  redeemed  to  Cl^  lllaation 
formed  still  bnt  a  narrow  fringe  along  the 
margin  of  a  wilderneas  of  unknown  extent, 
and  its  oconpints  coutmned  every  where, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  original  centres  of  population,  tu  be  vnb- 
ject  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
a  pioneer  life.  To  tliese  natural  disadvan 
tages  must  be  added  the  anxieties  and  ott 
en  serious  molestations  ari'iiiig  out  of  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  colonies  npon  their 
extended  frontier  with  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  continent — tribes  of  savages 
with  whom  their  relations  were  always  jire- 
earious  and  often  hostile;  and  out  of  the 
wars  in  which  Great  Britain  was  more  or 
less  constintlv  engaged  Ti  ith  th»  Continent 
al  powers  which  hid  also  their  outp<  sts  on 
these  shores  These  were  strifes  mwhich 
the  colonies  became  embnnlel  in  spite  of 
themsehes,  and  in  which  while  they  hil 
every  thing  to  suffer  they  had  nothing 
■whateier  to  gain  When  along  with  tLese 
things  we  consider  the  absence  upon  this 
continent  during  the  entire  period  pre(,oding 
our  Ke^  oluttonary  struggle  of  all  the  aids 
indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  original 
reseirch  by  the  scholar  or  man  of  science— 
as,  for  instance,  libraries,  archives,  collec- 
tions, musenms,  laboratories,  observatories, 
uni\  LrsitiLS   iiid  even  living  expositors  of 


the  knowledge  already  existing — it  shonld 
surprise  us  not  so  much  that  in  the  early 
dawn  of  the  republic  our  people  had  not  yet 
won  for  themselves  a  lofty  name  for  their 
achievements  in  letters  or  in  science  as  that 
they  shonld  have  been,  as  they  were  in  fact, 
generally  well  educated  in  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  so  that  such  a  thing  as  gross 
ignorance  was  hardly  known  amoug  them. 

In  any  review  of  the  progress  of  science, 
therefore,  during  the  first  century  of  the  re- 
pubhc  the  period  which  lies  between  the 
decliration  of  independence  and  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  ceiitmy  may,  without  dan- 
ger of  anj  important  omission,  be  passed 
ov  er  in  silence.  There  were  men,  it  is  true, 
m  the  colonies  and  in  the  newly  emanci- 
pated States  nhose  native  abilities  and  dis- 
tinguished attainments  as  astronamers  or 
phj  sicists  won  for  them  a  reputation  w  hich 
in  their  time  reached  to  other  lands,  and 
which  has  since  come  down  to  ns,  bnt 
thcuc  thoUo'h  they  were  masters  wete  not 
oii^inators,  and  their  uimes  are  but  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  history  of  sci- 
ence Of  this  class  David  Eitteiihouse  is 
an  honorable  example.  His  seientiho  activ- 
ity is  illustrated  in  his  nnmerons  communi- 
eations  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  tho 
presidency  of  which  he  sncceeded  Franklin 
— communications  which  display  not  only 
a  powerful  bnt  also  a  remarkably  versatile 
mind;  and  his  singular  ingenuity  and  ex- 
traordiuary  mechanical  skill  are  attested  by 
his  orreries,  still  to  bo  seen  in  the  College 
of  ISewJeiney  and  the  University  of  Fennsyl- 
\  tuia,  which,  according  to  the  account  giv- 
en In  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  show  the  movements  of  the  lieav- 
enlv  bodies  for  a  period  of  five  thousand 
years,  and  their  positions  in  each  year, 
month,  day,  and  hour,  with  such  accuracy 
as  not  in  all  this  time  to  differ  sensibly  from 
those  given  by  the  astronomical  tables. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  cele- 
brated Priestley,  whose  discoveries  entitle 
him  to  a  high  place  among  the  original  in- 
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vestigatoTS  of  his  day,  made  our  country  his 
Iiinni) ;  i)ut  as  tlie  successes  to  wliicli  liis 
fame  ia  due  were  acliieTecl  before  ha  left  Ilia 
native  country,  and  as  liis  lat-er  years  were 
inaiuly  occupied  witli  the  profitless  taslt  of 
defending  a  now  long  exploded  theory,  which 
his  own  discoveries  liad  already  rendered  in- 
defensible, and  which   his  contemporaries 
■were  every  ■where  eveu  then  ahaudoning,  he 
can  not  be  counted  as  having  materially 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
iu  America.     Another  illustrious  name  be- 
longs to  this  time,  which  should  have  been 
ours,  but  which  was  lost  to  ua  by  influences 
not  wholly  unlike  those  which  g        d 
Priestley.     Benjamin  Thompson,  alt    w    d 
Count  of  Rumford,  was  an  Ameri         wh 
early  in  life  abandoned  a  home  and 
try  wliieh  his  fellow-citizens  had.  m  d 
tolerable.      Received  into  the  serv         f 
foreign  prince,  his  force  of  characte        t 
jty  of  intellect,  and   singularly  p      t      1 
turn  of  mind  at  once  commanded    pj 
tion,  and  secured  to  him  a  positio     via  h 
enabled  him  to  achieve  a  noblo  rep  t  t 
not  only  as  an  efdeient  administrat         fG 
cor  and  a  zealous  philanthropist,  but    Is 
an  original  and  sagacious  scieutJfi  t 

gator.  To  Rumford  belongs  the  mm  rt  1 
honor  of  having  boldly  announce  1  1  f 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  truth 
which  the  worid  was  not  very  ready  to  re- 
ceive till  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
a  truth  which  lies  at  the  founditlon  of  the 
meolianica]  theory  of  heat,  and  through  that 
theory  leads  to  the  graudest  generaii^ation 
in  the  history  of  science — the  truth  that 
heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  Now  that  tin? 
truth  liaa  come  to  be  univers  iHv  admitted, 
America  may  be  justly  proud  that  its  dia 
covery  was  made  by  one  of  her  own  sona.' 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  sci- 
ence in  America  during  the  uitieteenth  cen- 
tury, it  might  bo  proper,  would  space  per- 
mit, to  notice  the  extent  to  which  its  growth 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  the  government,  and  the  modes  in  which 

1  Beujou  tind  Locke,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  heat  an  tno- 
tlon :  bnt  nith  tbem  the  view  was  s  pnre  hypotheals 
with  Riimroni  It  wnB  a  tlemonstratetl  certainty,  Speal; 
ing  of  the  pupsr  in  which  it  was  oommnnicated  to  tfc 
BCTlll  Society,  ProtcsBOr  Tjnaull  says:  "Bninfora  ti 
this  memoit  annihilated  the  material  theory  of  heat 
Nothing  on  tha  subject  more  powerful  has  tiuce  beei 


this  encouragement  has  been  shown,  and  also 
to  enumerate  the  principal  organizations 
through  which  its  votaries  have  endeavored 
to  promote  its  progress  by  associated  effort, 
and  the  channels  of  publication  through 
which  tlie  results  of  their  labors  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  With  these  uiateriula 
an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written,  for 
which,  however,  we  can  find  no  place  here. 
That  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  has  as  yet  made  no  systematic  and 
permanent  provision  for  promoting  scientific 
investigation,  has  not  been  wanting  in  lib- 
erality when  soUcited  to  lend  its  occasional 
dtpalbjtt  tfi       t        t 

wUbe        dtwh      w        lit     mind  th 
WH  il        g       iiedt  t  183c   tl 

Lj     h  D     d  8         xpl      t  f  1848  th 

1      p      U  pe  1 1  d      C  111 

1  40  th      xp  d  t  f  th    P  i  I'd 

d  th    m        re      t  pro  f      fh    d 

pthfprt        t      littit       fth 
w    Id  t       1  th    t  t     f  \  f 

18  4     B  t  b     d     th  t  h   h 

tU     d  m     t    f  f      t      w        k 

has  bee    th         1  imtCTsaal 

pp    in  t         m    T    th  mp]  y 

bmt       d      whhlglt       hb 

d  re  tlj  f  bl    t    th       m        d      Th 

C      t  Sur     y      fromth  t      fth 

a  scientific  institution  and  a  school  for  train- 
ing scientific  men.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
public  survey  of  the  great  lakes,  of  the 
boundary  commissions,  of  the  exploring  ex- 
peditions in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  of 
the  Naval  Observatory,  of  tlie  Nautical  Al- 
manac Office,  and  of  the  special  eomniissions 
from  time  to  time  created  for  investigating 
experimentally  certain  questions  regarded 
as  practical,  which  Jiave  nevertiicless  im- 
portant sdentiflc  relations,  such  as  tlie  heat 
developed  in  the  combustion  of  coal,  the  te- 
nacity, rigidity,  and  other  useful  qualities  of 
different  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
causes  producing  the  explosions  of  ateam- 
boilers,  and  others  of  like  character. 

Thougli  we  can  attempt  no  history  of  sci- 
entific associations  or  organizations,  tliere  ia 
one  exception  which  may  properly  be  niado 
to  tills  rule.  The  Smithsonian  Institution 
ia  an  organization  unique  in  its  character, 
which  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  held  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  science  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  it  has  been,  also,  one  of  the 
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moat  powerful  promoters.  In  tte  language 
of  the  will  of  its  founder,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  wealth  who  had  never  visited  this 
country,  it  has  for  its  large  and  liberal  ob- 
ject "the  increase  and  Uiffiision  of  knowl- 
edge among  men."  The  fund  from  which  it 
derives  its  revenue  ia  bequeathed  in  trust  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  affairs 
are  administered  by  a  Board  of  Regents  ap- 
pointed principally  by  the  Senate.  During 
the  infancy  of  the  institution  there  was  at 
one  time  danger  that,  instead  of  being  made 
an  instrumentality  for  theincrease  of  knowl- 
edge by  the  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, it  would  become  merely  a  depository 
of  objects  of  interest  in  natural  history  or 
archieology,  and  of  books  of  general  litera- 
ture, exhausting  itself  tlius  in  the  creation 
of  a  museum  and  a  hbrary.  To  this  it  was 
proposed  to  add  a  show  of  diffusing  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  popular  lectures  delivered 
annually  in  TVashington  during  the  winter. 
Such  lectures  were,  in  fact,  given  down  to 
about  1860 ;  hat  tlie  danger  menaced  by  the 
otherpart  of  the  project  was  averted  by  the 
earnest  zeal  and  conclusive  logic  with  which 
the  purposes  of  the  founder  were  set  forth 
and  defended  by  the  able  secretary  of  the 
institution.  Professor  Joseph  Henry.  Thus 
for  a  long  period  of  years  the  institution  has 
employed  all  its  available  income  in  defray- 
ing, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  expense  of  orig- 
inal investigations,  and  in  publishing  the 
resultsof  these,  and  of  any  others  independ- 
ently made  which,  after  careful  examination 
by  expert  judges,  have  appeared  to  he  sub- 
stantially valuable  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. Under  the  title  of  Smitheou  an  Con 
tributiom  to  Knowledge  there  have  now  been 
published  nineteen  large  quarto  Tolumes 
embracing  elaborate  monographs  on  a  lai^e 
variety  of  subjects  in  exact  science  n  nat 
ural  history,  in  ethnology,  and  in  lingu  st  s 
including  among  them  the  important  astio 
nomical  researches  of  Walker,  Newcomb 
and  Stockwell,  the  ingenious  djsci  scions  of 
rotary  motion  by  Genera!  Barnard,  the  elab 
orate  investigations  of  terrestrial  mignet  sm 
by  Bache,  the  grammar  and  vocab  1  ry  ot 
the  Dakota  language  by  Biggs,  and  the 
explorations  of  the  North  American  earth 
mounds  by  Sijuier  and  Davis. 

In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in  provok  ng 
scientific  research,  of  which  it  would  be  dif- 


ficult to  measure  the  value,  the  institution 
has  also  fulfilled,  and  is  now  fultilliug,  a 
most  important  function  in  acting  as  the 
organ  of  a  widely  extended  system  of  scien- 
tific exchanges  between  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.  Its  correspondents  and  agents 
are  scattered  every  where  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Plants,  minerals,  boots, 
specimens  iu  natural  history,  objects  of  ar- 
chteological  interest — every  thing,  in  short, 
which  belongs  to  the  material,  or  is  service- 
able for  the  illustration,  of  science  is  tiirough 
its  instrumentality  expeditiously  fom-arded 
to  the  remotest  destination,  without  any  es- 
pense,  except  that  which  attends  the  local 
delivery,  to  sender  or  receiver.  No  such 
agency  any  where  else  exists.  The  degree 
to  which  it  IS  promoti\e  of  scientific  activ- 
ity, not  only  b\  stjmul  itmg  mdividual  ef- 
fort, but  by  brmgmg  distant  individuals 
into  frequent  coinmunitation  with  each  oth- 
er, and  induLing  systematic  co-operation, 
need  hardly  be  insisted  on 

Inpassing  now  to  the  proper  history  of 
science  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
of  a  subject  occupying  so  broad  a  field  only 
the  merest  outline  can  here  he  given,  and 
that  that  outline  can  embrace  only  snch 
portion  of  this  history  as  ia  properly  Amer- 
ican. Convenience  also  suggests  that  each 
department  of  science,  or  group  of  allied 
sciences,  should  be  considered  separately. 

In  the  pure  mathematics  our  country  has 
anhonorable,  if  not  a  very  extensive,  record. 
The  number  of  men  irho  deserve  to  be  call- 
ed truly  eminent  as  mathematicians  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age  is  alw3;-s  compara- 
t  el>  small  an  1  the  number  of  those  whose 
eminence  s  due  to  real  originality  of  genina 
IB  s  allei  St  11  It  accordingly  happens  that 
of  those  who  ire  most  spoken  of  in  their  own 
t  e  f  r  the  presumed  profundity  of  their 
afl  en  itic  I  knowledge  or  their  ingenn- 
ty  n  the  ise  of  mathematical  methods  the 
1  rger  proport  on  leave  behind  thera  no  per- 
nauent  monuments  of  this  imagined  and 
perhais  real  greatness.  Among  the  men 
1  t  UfcUishedf  r  their  mathematical  ability 
wl  on  our  country  has  produced  there  are 
nevertheless  a  few  whoae  published  works 
h  e  1  een  s  hstantial  contributions  to  the 
1  neement  of  their  favorite  science,  and 
have  won  for  them  a  celebrity  destined  to  he 
enduring.    In  this  honorable  record  no  name 
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standa  higher  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditth,  whose  volnminoua  and  lucid  commen- 
tary on  the  Mieanique  CeUsle  of  Laplace  not 
only  eclipsed  the  multitade  of  his  preTioua 
admirable  perfomuinces,  but  drew  from  ani- 
lysts  and  physical  astronomers  of  the  highest 
eminence  abroad  most  enthusiaalic  eiipres 
sions  of  commendation.  Professor  Benjiram 
Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  a  pupil  aiid 
friend  of  Bowditch,  still  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
stands  hardly  second  to  his  master  in  the 
originality  and  value  of  his  contribiitiona  to 
mathematical  literature.  His  Atiali/tic  Me- 
cMnics,  which  is  professedly  an  attempt  to 
consolidate  the  latest  researches  audthe  most 
exalted  forma  of  thought  of  the  great  geom- 
eters into  a  consiateut  and  uniform  treatise, 
is  more  than  it  profeasea  to  be.  It  ia  rather 
an  attempt — successfully  accomplished — to 
carry  back  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  to  a  more  profound  and  central 
origin,  and  thenee  to  shorten  the  path  to 
the  most  fruitful  forms  of  research.  The 
most  remarkable  and  most  original  of  Pro- 
fessor Peirce'a  publications  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  mathematical  method,  called 
byhira  "Linear Associative  Algebra."  This 
method  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  quaternions,  but  a  larger  one.  It  there- 
fore oversteps  the  power  of  human  concep- 
tion to  (craap  its  essence  while  its  viaible 
machinery  is  ilgebraic  ind  in  the  modea 
of  its  use  it  hia  analogies  both  with  alge 
bra  and  with  quaternions  The  method  is 
of  too  recent  origin  tt  ha\e  been  largely 
developed  m  its  capa1  ilities  or  tested  in 
its  applications 

Ot  other  eminent  mathemitteiana  whose 
labors  deserve  a  more  extended  noti  e  our 
limits  all  w  but  %  mere  mention  The  alge 
br^  of  Professor  Theodore  Strong  thi  mem 
oir  on  Musical  Temperament  bj  Professor 
A  M  Fisher  the  essay  of  Professor  k.  D 
Stanley  on  the  "Calculus  of  Variations," 
Professor  Patterson's  "  Calculus  of  Opera- 
tio[is,"Professor  Newton's  memoirs  on  ques- 
tions of  higher  geometry  and  on  transcend- 
ental curves,  General  Alvord's  "Tangencies 
of  Circles  and  Spheres,"  Profesaor  Ferrel's 
"Converging  Series,"  and  his  inveatigation 
of  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere.  Gen- 
eral Barnard's  "  Theory  of  the  Gyroscope" 
and  "Problems  in  Eotary  Motion,"  are  all 
valuable  contributious  to  mathematical  sci- 


ence. The  "Problems"  last  iianied  treat 
chiefly  of  the  earth's  rotation,  ami  the  re- 
suiting  precession  of  tlie  equinoxes,  em- 
bracing a  discussion  of  the  relation  to  pre- 
cession of  the  earth's  internal  structure, 
and  refuting  conclusively  the  deductions  of 
T  ^  erj  celebrated  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Jate  W.  Hopkins,  while  demon- 
stratmg,  on  other  grounds  than  his,  (he  ex- 
istence of  a  thick  rigid  crust. 


There  are  several  distinct  departments  of 
astronomical  science  which  aw  often  pur- 
sued independently  of  each  other.  Tlie  eld- 
er Hcrsehel  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
discovery ;  Tycho  Brahe,  with  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  places  of  known  ob- 
jects. Our  gifted  countryman,  Mitchell,  was 
especially  interested  in  devising  new  meth- 
ods of  observation  and  record ;  our  esteem- 
ed fellow-citJzen,  Mr.  Eutherfurd,  with  the 
application  of  photography  to  astronomy. 
Some  astronomers,  like  Newton,  Lagrange, 
and  Laplace  at  an  earlier  period,  or  like  Ad- 
ams, Levorrier,  Peirce,  Newcomb,  and  Stock- 
well  in  our  own  time,  have  engaged  in  the 
theoretic  investigation  of  the  laws  of  celes- 
tial motion,  and  of  the  action  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  on  each  other.  Othei's — and  the 
number  is  large,  including  at  present  De 
la  Rue  Huggins  Lockyer  Fa^e  and  Secolii 
alroad  and  loun^  H  Draper  and  Lang 
ley  tmong  ouTseUe>" — ha\e  I  een  busied  in 
the  fnsemitmg  study  of  solar  and  stellar 
physics  Finally  lomets  and  shooting 
stirs  and  the  recently  detected  connection 
between  these  tno  seemiugh  veil  diifer 
ent  cliBses  of  bodies  hive  bei.n  a  sulject 
of  long  continued  etadj  fruitful  of  inter 
estmg  results  to  a  series  of  obwriers 
among  whom  are  most  prominent  at  pres 
ent  Protessjr  Schiaparelli  ot  AIiHn  and 
Profr'!B)r  Newton,  r  four  own  eoiiutrj 

In  connection  with  discovery,  an  interest- 
ing chapter  might  be  written  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  agencies  to  which  discoveries 
are  mainly  due,  that  is,  of  observatories— ^a 
history  which  the  limitation  of  our  apace 
necessarily  excludes.  Half  a  century  ago 
such  a  thing  as  an  astronomical  observato- 
ry was  unknown  in  the  United  States.  At 
present  the  number  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  necessity.  Though  the  work  of 
the  obseiTatory  Is  the  basis  on  which  the 
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theory  of  the  existing  uniYerse  must  rest,  it 
is  not  a  work  wliich  needs  to  he  ludetinitBly 
repeated  With  the  very  supeiior  lusttu- 
ments  which  the  skill  of  recent  times  has 
furnished,  a  few  ohaervatonea,  judiciously 
distnhuted  over  the  earth's  surface,  are  all 
tiiftt  the  pliysioal  astronomer  requires 
There  are  at  present  in  the  United  fetates 
not  fewer  than  thirty  astrnuomioal  ohspr- 
vatories,  prohalilj  more  If  so  many  had 
heen  nee  led  they  would  still  In  many  cises 
have  been  f  jnndod  in  vain  since  no  suitable 
proTision  has  iccompauied  their  erection 
for  inaintiining  them  snhseqaently  in  nse 
Some  of  tliem  connected  with  the  colleges 
of  the  countrj  have  perhaps  been  made 
snf&ciently  useful  for  purioses  of  lUMtrue 
tion  to  justify  their  erection ;  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  founders  in  general 
have  beeu  laboring  under  tlie  delusion  that 
an  observatory  wlien  ouce  brought  into  ex- 
istence will  somehow  work  itself.  It  has 
accordingly  happened  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  at  Washing- 
ton, that  of  Harvard  University,  and,  in  its 
earlier  period,  that  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Obser- 
vatory, the  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the 
instruments,  provided  at  great  expense  in 
these  various  establishments,  has  fallen  upon 
men  overbnrdeued  with  heavy  duties  as  in- 
stl■ucto^8,occup3^ng  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  by  day,  and  rendering  continuous  sys- 
tematic observation  by  night  physically  im- 
possible. Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, several  of  the  gentlemen  here  referred 
to  have  found  time  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
tractions to  render  so  signal  services  to  as- 
trouomi  ilsoieute  IS  to  connect  their  names 
perinanentlv  with  the  hist  iv  of  its  prog 
reas  There  itiits  however  no  adequate 
provision  and  in  general  no  provisi  u  it 
all  fur  the  training  of  observers  ind  the 
support  of  observation  and  hence  much 
of  this  costly  appwattts  his  been  lutherto 
eompomtively  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  astronnmv  fetill  less  his  there 
been  a  provision  for  what  is  now  the  most 
urgent  necessity  of  the  science — the  encour- 
agement and  maintenance  of  a  class  of  as- 
tronomers of  a  superior  order  of  scientific 
culture,  devoted  to  the  study  and  recon- 
struction of  theory.  This  is  a  considera- 
tion to  which  the  benefactors  of  this  no- 
blest  of   scteuces,  ivho   have   provided  it 


with  so  many  instmrnents  of  magnificent 
proportions  as  monuments  of  their  liber- 
alitj  speaking  to  the  eye,  would  do  wisely 
in  the  future  to  turn  their  attention. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  as- 
tronomical discoveries  of  the  century  have 
been  due  to  the  keeu-sightedness  of  Aincii- 
ean  observers.  The  great  telescope  of  the 
Cambridge  Observatory  was  mounted  in  the 
summer  of  1847.  On  the  16th  day  of  Sep- 
tembei  1848  it  wis  the  me\ns  of  rendering 
tor  the  first  time  visible  to  human  eyes  tlie 
eighth  satellite  of  the  planet  Siturn — the 
eij,hth  in  the  onler  of  diicovery,  though 
the  seventh  in  the  oidei  of  distance  from 
the  planet  Fue  satellites  of  this  planet 
had  been  discovered  in  the  sev  enfeenth  cen- 
tury ;  two  more,  very  close  to  the  ring,  were 
seen  in  1739  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  who, 
as  illustrated  in  this  example  and  in  sever- 
al others,  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with 
an  almost  preternatural  keenness  of  vision ; 
but  his  observations  were  not  confirmed  un- 
tilhis  son,  more  than  forty  years  after  f  1836), 
rediscovered  one  of  them,  and  cauglit  a  sin- 
gle doubtful  glimpse  of  the  other.  Ten 
years  later  (1846)  Mr.Lassell,  of  Liverpool, 
recovered  the  remaining  one.  The  new  sat- 
eDit«  discovered  by  the  Messrs.  Bond  is  faint- 
er than  either  of  these  two  extremely  diffi- 
cult objects,  though  more  distant  from  the 
planet  than  any  other,  except  that  known 
as  lapetus.  Between  this  satellite  and  Ti- 
tan, the  next  interior,  a  wide  gap  hud  been 
noticed  to  exist,  Titan  revolving  around 
the  primary  in  a  little  less  than  sixteen 
days  and  lajvetus  in  more  than  seventy- 
nine  Bond's  satellite,  which  has  received 
the  name  Hyperion,  has  a  period  of  a  little 
over  twenty-one  days,  so  tliat  it  is  conipar- 
atively  near  to  Titan,  and  leaves  still  a  birge 
seenungly  unoccupied  space  between  itself 
md  lapetus.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hype- 
rion was  noticed  by  Mr,  Lasaell  on  the  Idth 
ot  September,  only  two  days  after  its  dis- 
covery by  Bond. 

The  most  w^ouderfnl  object  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  well  to  tlie  physical  astronomer  as 
to  the  oliserver  who  surveys  the  heavens 
only  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  is 
the  donble  or  multiple  ring  surrounding  the 
planet  Saturn.  The  ring  is  certainly  dou- 
ble, a  wide  space  separating  the  inner, 
broader,  and  brighter  from  the  outer,  uar- 
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er,  aud  less  bright.  Small  stars  liave  I 
a  aeen  between  the  ring  aod  ' 
the  planet.  Some  very  good  obserTei^  have 
occasionally  noticed  wbat  appeared  to  be 
lines  of  division  in  the  breadth  of  both  the 
ringa,  and  these  appearances,  together  with 
the  deductions  of  theory  as  to  the  couditious 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  system,  have 
led  to  the  general  belief  that  the  rings  are 
not  rigid  solids.  Until  the  year  1850,  how- 
ever, only  two  rings  had  been  suspected  to 
exist,  unless  by  occasional  and  temporary 
subdivision.  But  on  the  Ilth  of  November 
in  that  year  there  was  noticed  by  the  Messrs. 
Bond  a,  shadowy  appearance  Interior  to  the 
broad  ring,  which  led  them  to  suspect  the 
esistenee  of  a  third  aud  abnost  nebulous 
ring,  having  a  breadth  about  two-thirds  as 


s  that  of  the  n 


r  ring. 


Subseq^uent  observations  confirmed  them  ii 


thiis  belief:  and  the  at 


le  appearances  w 


later  noticed  by  Dawes  aud  Lassell  in  En- 
gland. An  interesting  question  hereupon 
arose  as  to  whether  this  dusky  ring  was  of 
recent  formation,  or  had  been  noticed  but 
not  understood  before.  It  was  ascertained 
that  GiiUe  had  mentioned  appearances  of  a 
similar  kind  in  a  memoir  published  in  1838 ; 
and  Father  SeccLi  testified  that  such  had 
been  noticed  in  the  observatory  at  Kome  as 
early  as  1828.  ilr.  Otto  Struve  also  adduced 
evidences  from  the  observations  of  J.  Cas- 
sini  in  1715,  and  those  of  Halley  in  1720  and 
1723,  that  the  obscure  ring  had  been  no- 
ticed by  those  observers,  aud  assumed  by 
them  to  be  a  belt  upon  the  planet  itself. 
Mr.  Struve  created  some  excitement  in  the 
astronomical  world  by  stating  that  on  a 
comparison  of  the  measurements  of  the  ap- 
parent distance  between  the  inner  eilge  of 
the  broad  bright  nn„  and  the  plinet  s  SitXc 
made  bj  bis  father  in  1836  an  1 1  ^  himself 
m  18j1  together  with  an  examination  of 
similar  measurements  by  Hu\gh6n»  Ci* 
ami  Bradley  Herschel  Encke  lud  Gallo 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  mner  e  l^e  of  the 
bright  ring  is  gradually  approichmg  the 
planet  while  the  total  breadth  of  the  two 
rings  IS  constantlj  increasing  Thii  propo 
sition  was  too  starthng  to  meet  with  ready 
acceptance  by  astronomers  generally,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  the  question  remains 
where  Struve  left  it,  with,  however,  an  ap- 
parently growing  disposition  to  accept  his 


conclusions  If  it  is  true  that  the  ring  is 
sloivlj  subsiding  tonard  the  pUuet,  the  hj 
pothesis  It  not  without  plausihilitj  that 
Bond  s  dusky  ring  may  be  composed  of 
loosely  scattered  fiagmeuts,  which,  from 
causes  possible  to  assign,  haie  been  accel 
erited  in  their  descent  bejond  the  general 

The  astronomical  discovery  next  in  inter- 
est deserving  mention,  as  an  American  con- 
tribution to  science  during  the  century,  was 
remarkably  enough  made  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  observatory  which  the 
successes  of  the  Messrs.  Bond  bad  already 
made  famous.  Mr.  Alvan  Clark  had  just 
completed  the  great  telescope  of  eighteen 
and  a  half  inches  designed  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  and  now  at  Chicago, 
when  on  the  night  of  January  31, 1862,  his 
son,  Mr.  Alvau  G.  Clark,  directing  the  iustru- 
ment  toward  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  detected  almost  in  contact  with 
it  a  minnte  i)oint  of  light  wliich  he  recog- 
nized immediately  as  a  companion  star. 
Curiously  enough,  a  well-founded  suspicion 
had  long  been  entertained  that  this  star  is 
double.  Minute  aa  are  the  auunal  proper 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens, 
they  are  in  general  uniform  and  well  ascer- 
tained. But  the  motion  of  Sirius  wiis  long 
ago  discovered  by  Bessel  to  be  affected  by 
an  irregularity  such  as  would  be  proiluced 
by  the  action  of  some  other  body  revolving 
with  it  around  a  couinion  centre.  The  or- 
bit of  the  imaginary  attendant  star  liad,  in 
fact,  been  inferred  hy  Peters,  of  Altoua,  and 
Safford,  then  of  tlie  Cambridge  Oliservatory. 
No  scrutiny  with  instruments  then  existing 
Lad,  however,  been  successfiil  in  detecting 
tins  attendant,  when  tlie  newly  finished 
glass  of  Mr.  Clark  maile  it  visible  without 
eflbrt.  After  its  discoverj-  it  was  seen  with 
the  Harvard  equatorial  and  others  of  less 
power,  but  not  till  ISfifi  witli  the  9*-iiich  Mn- 
nich  glass  of  the  Kaval  Ohservatorj-,  This 
admirable  discovery,  or  more  properly  the 
construction  of  a  glass  capable  of  nuikiiig  a 
discovery  so  difficult,  was  rewarded  hy  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  France  by  the  pres- 
entation to  Mr.  Clark  of  the  Lalande  Medal 
—a  prize  annually  decreed  to  the  author  of 
the  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  year. 

Several  comets  have  been  discovered  by 
American  astronomers,  among  which  may 
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be  mentioned,  the  first  of  1S46,  discovered 
February  26,  1846,  hj  William  C.  Bond,  of 
■whioli  the  elliptic  elements  were  determined 
by  Peirce,  giving  a  period  of  ninety-five 
years.  The  comet  known  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Maria  Mitchell  was  first  seen  by  her  on 
October  1, 1847,  at  her  private  observatory 
in  Nantucket.  Two  days  later  it  was  also 
seen  by  De  Vioo  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Tuttle  at  Cambridge.  The  comet  1862,  III., 
which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuttle  July 
18, 1862,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Simons,  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  same  evening,  but  later,  be- 
longs to  tho  August  stream  of  raefeoroids 
An  interesting  fact  in  regnrd  to  Miss  Mitch 
ell's  comet  is  that,  four  days  after  its  diseoi 
ery,  it  passed  centrally  o\er  a  fixed  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude  without  in  the 
degree  obscuring  it.  For  a  brief 
star  was,  in  fact,  so  truh  w  the  centre  of 
the  nebulosity  that  it  ijpeored  bke  the 
proper  nucleus  of  the  comet 

Of  the  swarm  of  minute  planets  whicn 
occupy  the  plaoe  between  Mara  and  J  ipi 
ter,  where  the  law  of  Bode  indicates  i  mem 
her  of  the  solar  system  to  be  missing  ibout 
one-third  have  been  discovered  by  Anieriuin 
observers.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  of  this 
numeroas  group,  now  amounting  to  no  few- 
er than  153,  belong  to  tlie  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, the  first  to  be  detected  having  been  dis- 
covered on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of 
the  century,  January  1,  1801,  by  Piazzi,  at 
Palermo.  Three  others  were  discovered 
within  the  seven  years  next  succeeding, 
after  which  nearly  forty  years  elapsed  with- 
out adding  to  the  number.  Up  to  the  close 
of  1S50  the  total  number  known  amounted 
to  thirteen  only.  Within  the  twenty-five 
years  which  have  since  elapsed  there  have 
been  discovered  140  more,  or  about  six  per 
annum.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  discovery 
in  recent  years  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  Berlin  star  maps  and  other  celestial 
charts,  in  which  every  star  down  to  the 
ninth  magnitude  is  set  down.  When  an  ob- 
ject is  seen  which  is  not  in  the  map,  there- 
fore, the  probability  is  great  that  it  is  an  as- 
teroid, and  the  question  will  be  settled  by  a 
second  observation  on  the  following  night, 
or  even  a  few  hours  later  on  the  same  night. 
Tlic  first  American  astronomer  to  detect  an 
asteroid  previously  unknown  was  Mr.  James 
Ferguson ,  of  tho  Naval  Observatory,  by  whom 


the  thirty-first  of  the  series,  now  known  as 
Eophrosyne,  was  found  on  September  1, 
1854.  Two  others  were  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  him,  making  three  in  all.  Be- 
sides these,  there  have  been  discovered  one 
by  Searle,  two  by  Tuttle,  sixteen  by  Watson, 
and  twenty-two  by  Peters,  making  a  total 
of  forty-four,  all  discovered  within  a  period 
of  about  twenty  years, 

PractiiMl  Astrotiomi/.—Ihe  automatic  reg- 
istration of  time  observations  by  means  of 
electro- magnetism  is  an  improvemeut  in 
practical  astronomy  due  to  American  inge- 
nuity The  merit  of  its  first  suggestion  has 
1  een  somewhat  m  dispute,  but  the  earliest 
espen.meutdl  demonstrjtion  of  its  feasibil- 
ity n  as  certainly  made  by  Professor  John 
Locke  of  Cincmnoti  who  in  1848  lutro- 
duci-d  a  cloik  provided  with  a  suitible 
mechanism  into  the  circuit  of  the  electric 
telegraph  between  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
bur„  The  distance  is  four  hundred  miles, 
aul  the  experiment  was  continued  for  two 
honro  during  which  the  heats  were  regu- 
larly registered  at  eiery  station  through- 
out the  whole  line  The  application  to 
astronomical  obsetiation  immediately  fol- 
lowed. In  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
invention,  Congress  awarded  to  Dr.  Locke 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  or- 
dered a  clock  of  the  same  description  to 
be  constructed  for  the  Naval  Obseri-atory. 
As  a  recording  instrument,  the  ordinary  tel- 
egraphic register  of  Professor  Morse  was 
at  first  employed.  More  convenient  forms 
of  apparatus  were  siibseiinently  devised  by 
Professor  Mitchell  Mr  Joseph  Saxton  of  the 
Coast  6u  nd  M  ssrs  \\   C     ud  G 

P.  Bond  wh  nt  odn  d  th  regnl  t  ■«  h  h 
has  sin  b  n  o  alnofet  m  rs  Uy  m 
ployed     n   th  u  tmn  nt      k        n    a 

Bond's   Bpnn      g      n  M  ntlj 

(1871)  apn  f  ng  h  n  g  ihh  1  n  n 
vented  by  P  of  w  G  g  W  H  h  of 
the  Di  11      01  t    J    -nl     1  d    t 

the  hundredth  faseolad  st 
the  observer  who  employs  it  the  labor  and 
time  required  for  deciphering  and  record- 
ing in  figures  the  indications  of  the  regis- 
ter in  common  use.  The  electro-magnetic 
method  of  recording  transits  was  adopted 
without  delay  in  the  observatories  of  the 
United  States,  and  soon  after  found  its  way 
into  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conti- 
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nent  of  Europe,  where  it  was  known  as  the 
American  method.  Of  its  great  1 
promoting  aeenracy  it  is  not  nee  ry  t 
speak ;  but  only  those  who  have  h  J  pe- 
lience  in  ohservation  can  adequ  t  ly  p 
predate  the  degree  to  which  it  ha  1  ght 
ed  the  labor  of  the  observer.  Pre^  Ij  t 
its  introduction  the  clock  divided  vr  th  th 
object  viewed  the  observer'a  attent  d 

the  necesfiity  for  nnceasing  vigil  w 

exhansting  in  the  extreme.    If  noth         ! 
had  been  gained  by  it  but  this,  th    h       fit 
would  be  incalculable. 

The  introduction  of  the  electric  chrono 
graph  into  observatories  furnished  a  very 
simple  means  of  determining  ditferences  of 
longitude  between  any  two  places  connect- 
ed by  a  telegraphic  wire.  These  determi- 
nations are  made  by  comparing  the  esact 
times  of  transit  of  a  given  celestial  object 
over  the  meridtans  of  both  plac«s,  a  single 
clock  giving  the  times  for  both,  or  by  trans- 
mitting time  signaJs  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  compared  with  the  clocks  at  both 
ends.  The  earliest  observatJotia  of  this  kind 
were  made  in  January,  1849,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The 
method  has  since  been  brought  into  very 
extensive  use  tbronghout  the  world  In 
1867,  and  again  in  ISJl  and  in  1872,  it  was 
employed  to  determine  the  diffeience  of 
longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Wish 
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the  Anglo-American  cable,  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  of  the  French,  ik>m  Brest  to 
St.  Pierre,  and  Danbury,  Massachusetts.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  compare  tbe  results 
thus  obtained  with  those  of  the  great  cbrou- 
ometric  expeditions  of  1849  and  1855  be- 
tween Cambridge  and  Liverpool — expedi- 
tions which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  W.C.Bond, 
"for  the  magnitude  and  completeness  of 
their  equipments  have  not  been  equaled  by 
any  of  the  similar  undertakings  of  Euro- 
pean governments.  Even  the  'Expedition 
Chronometrique'  of  Struve  was  on  a  scale 
much  less  extensive."  In  1855  fifty-two 
nautical  chronometers  were  transported  six 
times  between  Cambridge  and  Liverpool, 
giving  nearly  three  hundred  individual  lon- 
gitude determinations.  The  dilFerence  of 
longitude  obtained  was  Ali.  Urn.  31.8s.  Pre- 
vions  expeditions  had  given  4ft.  44m.  30.68., 
showing  a  difference  between  the  two  of 


1 2s  The  cable  results  (omitting  hours  ind 
m      t    )  w  l-a   31 00       1871   30  90 

!«■     ■?  th    1    fe    t  d         p       >  b 

ly  t  ur         h     dr  dth      t     se       d 
I       Ise        g  f      1     gt  d     th        1      ty 
fipgt  tit         mpls  th 

WIT        f  th      IT      t  be    m  m  tte 

q         g     tt     t  d  th       th     t  1  fcnph 

has  b      m    th     m  f  th    w    g  hght 

p       tl  t        t    t    1      t        in  ph 

Th  re  It  U  d  h  diff  d  y 
wdlybigdpdt        dff  f 

m  t       1  fth         d    t     diff  f  ro 

section,  and  largely  upon  difiereni^es  uf  sur 
ronnding  conditions.  In  the  ordinary  iron 
wires  of  the  American  telegraphic  lines  the 
velocity  seems  not  to  exceed  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  miles  per  second. 

Intprovemmt  of  Iiietraments. — Until  about 
1850  the  observatories  of  the  United  Statca 
were  furnished  witii  instruments  of  foreign 
manufacture  exclusively.  Since  that  time 
the  telescopes  of  American  opticians  have 
rivaled,  if  they  have  not  surpassed,  in  ex- 
cellence those  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
structors of  the  Old  World.  The  12i-inch 
equatorial  of  the  Michigan  University  is  one 
nt  many  admirable  instruments  produced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  of  New  York,  an  ingen- 
ious artisan,  who  was  removed  by  a  prema- 
ture death  just  as  his  reputation  had  been 
firmly  established,  and  as  he  was  preparing 
for  a  bolder  attempt  than  any  of  those  in 
which  he  had  been  previously  so  sucoessfiil 
— the  constmction  of  an  objective  of  twen- 
ty-four inches  aperture.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Spencer,  of  Cana8tota,New  York,  in  the  year 
1849  suddenly  acquired  an  extraordinary 
celebrity  for  superior  skill  in  constructing 
objectives  for  microscopes.  Having  proved 
himself  to  be  without  a  superior  in  this 
field,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  con- 
structiou  of  telescopes  with  a  success  no 
less  signal.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  on  record  of  a  career  commenced 
without  previous  preparation,  rather  late 
in  life,  in  a  most  difficult  art,  and  leading 
in  tlie  end  to  tlie  highest  eminence,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Alvaa  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  undertook 
in  1844,  without  thought  of  going  further, 
to  assist  his  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  in  the 
grinding  of  a  metal  speculum.  The  earlier 
years  of  Mr.  Clark  had  been  spent  upon  a 
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farm.  After  the  ^e  of  twenty-two  he  liad 
occupied  liimself  witli  eugraving  lor  call 
co-priiitiiig,  auA  subsequently  with  poitriit 
painting,  which  pursuit  he  followed  for  ten 
years  with  eminent  sncceaa.  In  asBiBting 
his  son,  his  ohject  was  to  further  the  aspi 
ration  of  the  youth  to  become  a  pn  fessional 
optician,  and  this  he  hoped  to  aj'comihsh 
hy  himself  learning  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
teach.  After  several  experiments  vi  ith  met- 
als, lie  was  encouraged  hy  Professor  Peiree 
to  undertake  a  refractor.  The  son  hesita- 
ted; the  father  allowed  himself  to  he  per- 
suMled,  and  his  boldness  was  rewarded  hy 
such  a  degree  of  sn*  cess  as  to  lead  him  grad- 
ually to  abandon  all  other  occnpatious  and 
to  become  a  pmfesainnal  optician  himself. 
The  great  escellenee  of  his  work  was  first 
justly  appreciated  by  Mr.W.  R.  Dawes,  of 
Haddenham,  England,  a  distinguislied  as- 
trouomer,  possessed  of  a  keen  vision,  and  a 
critical  Judge  of  instruments.  Mr.  Dawes 
had  purchased  two  or  three  glasses  of  seven 
or  eight  inches  aperture  of  Mr.  Clark,  and 
had  made  him  well  known  iu  England  be- 
fore his  own  countrymen  became  awaie  how 
superior  an  artisan  they  had  among  them. 

In  February,  1860,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was 
appropriated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  to  defray  the  expense  of 
an  object-glass  for  an  eiiuatorial  telescope 
to  be  placed  iu  the  observatory  of  that  in- 
stitution. The  writer  of  this  article  was 
intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  select- 
ing the  artisan  in  whose  hands  this  impor- 
tant work  should  be  placed.  His  choice  fell 
uponMr  Clark  andinstrnctions  were  given 
that  the  ^lass  should  be  made  of  sufficient 
size  to  eshauit  the  entire  appropriation. 
According  to  a  scale  of  j  iices  which  Mr 
Clark  had  arranged  a  t-laas  worth  810  UUO 
should  measure  about  se^  onteeu  and  a  half 
IncheH  The  liameterwosmore  than  twice 
08  great  as  that  of  any  which  Mr.  Clark  had 
made  before ;  and  it  was  his  preference  aud 
his  proposition  to  prepare  one  of  exactly  the 
Biae  of  the  Munich  glass  in  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  viz.jfifteeninches,  in  order  that 
he  might  compare  it  with  that  by  placing  it 
in  the  same  tube  and  observing  the  same 
objects  on  the  same  nights.  Mr.  George  P 
liond,  then  in  charge  of  the  observatory, 
expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  aflord 
this  opportunity  of  comparison,  hut  advised 


against  the  limitation  of  size,  sayiug,  "Al- 
wa\s  improve  if  you  can  upon  the  last  thiug 
done  '  Mr.  Clark  finally  consented  to  at- 
tempt the  larger  diameter,  and  the  ncces- 
aurv  disks  were  ordered.  They  were  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  the  size  necessary  for  the 
^lass  proposed,  and  on  careful  examination 
were  found  to  be  perfect  to  the  extreme 
borders,  so  that  Mr.  Clark  reported  that  it 
^ould  be  quite  possible  to  grind  them  to  a 
diameter  of  eighteen  and  a  half  inches,  ex- 
ceeding by  an  inch  the  size  which  the  appro- 
priation allowed.  It  seemed  an  unjastiiiable 
sacrifice  to  cut  down  to  such  an  extent  a 
material  so  excellent,  and  Mr.  Clark  was  de- 
sired, in  reply,  to  work  the  disks  to  as  large 
a  diameter  as  they  would  bear,  and  assured 
that  the  appropriation  would  be  increased 
accordingly.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
proceeded  with  the  work  with  such  rapidity 
that  iu  June,  I86I,  he  was  able  to  give  no- 
tice that  the  glass  would  be  ready  for  a  pre- 
liminary examination  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust succeeding.  The  troubles  of  the  times 
prevented  such  an  examination,  and  no  one 
of  those  with  whom  the  order  for  tills  in- 
strumeut  originated  has  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  through  it.  The  latest 
aebievemeut  of  Mr.  Clark  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  the  grand  26 -inch  objective 
erected  in  1873  in  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington. 

Some  of  the  most  succeasfnl  constructors 
of  astronomical  Lustrumenta  in  our  country 
are  to  be  found  among  the  astronomers 
themselves.  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Eutherfurd,  of 
New  York  is  the  originator  of  a  depart- 
ment of  practical  astronomy  requiring  the 
use  of  instruments  specially  adapted  to  its 
purpo^s  and  as  the  most  expeditious  aud 
satistictorj  mode  of  providing  these  instm- 
ments  he  resolved  to  construct  them  him- 
self His  idea  was  to  make  photography 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  astronomy,  and 
especially  of  uranograpliy.  Consideriughow 
rare  are  the  occasions  in  which  atmospheric 
conditions  are  altogether  favorable  to  the 
observation  of  difficult  objects  iu  the  heav- 
ens, and  how  large  is  the  necessary  con- 
sumption of  time  in  making  measurements 
of  position  and  distance  between  the  objects 
observed,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  these 
favorable  opportunities  should  be  seized  to 
md.kocsactphotographic  maps  of  the  groups 
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nnder  examination,  measarementa  of  these 
maps  might  talie  the  pla«e  of  direct  meae 
ureineuta  of  the  stars,  and  that  thus  a  single 
evening  might  be  made  productive  -<t  results 
as  numerous  and  valuable  as  those  obtamed 
in  many  months  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
observation.  His  first  attempts  at  i,  pnc 
tical  realization  of  this  idea  were  made  with 
a  refl.eeting  telescope,  for  the  reason  that  a 
parabolic  speculum  is  free  ftom  aberration 
both  of  color  and  fijrnre.  Tlie  Cassegraiiiian 
form  was  adopted,  as  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  tremors  produced  by  passing 
street  vehicles  were  so  largely  magnified  by 
the  double  reflection  in  this  instrument  that 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  it  for 
the  re&aotor.  A  little  experience,  however, 
taught  him  that  the  refracting  telescopee  in 
common  use,  whatever  their  degree  of  excel- 
lence for  purely  optical  purposes,  would  not 
furnish  him  celestial  photographs  exhibit- 
ing the  stars  with  the  degree  of  sharpness 
which  his  plan  required.  Though  the  lumi- 
nous rays  are  well  concentrated,  the  actinic 
rftjs  are  scattered,  giving  indistinct  images 
of  the  lai^er  stars,  and  failing  to  exhibit 
minute  ones  at  all.  He  therefore  undertook 
tlie  constrnetion  of  an  objective  corrected 
for  actinic  efieot,  without  regard  to  color. 
The  whole  of  the  work,  theoretic  and  prac- 
tical, was  done  by  himself,  and  about  the  jear 
1863  he  completed  an  aotin-aplanatic  object- 
ive of  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  aperture, 
which  gave  results  entirely  satisfactory. 
With  this  he  speedily  obtained  many  sharp- 
ly defined  maps  of  star  groups  upon  glass, 
and  it  remained  only  to  effect  the  intended 
measurements  upon  these  maps.  Here  was 
presented  a  new  mechanical  problem  of  pe- 
culiar difBculty.  No  known  mierometric  ap- 
paratus was  adapted  either  in  form  or  lu  di- 
mensions to  effect  these  measurements  Mr 
Entherfurd  met  the  difficulty  with  his  char- 
acteristic ingenuity,  and  with  his  own  hands 
constructed  an  instrument  in  which,  by 
means  of  an  observing  microscope  directed 
toward  the  plate,  and  having  motion  in  two 
■directions  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  other,  the 
ce-ordinates  of  position  of  the  objects  ob- 
served may  be  measured  with  a  delicacy 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the 
original  form  of  this  instrument  a  microme- 
ter screw  was  depended  on  to  give  these  di- 
.  an  immense  amount  of  labor 


in  the  construction  of  such  a 
strew  and  in  determiniug  its  error.  The 
investigation  resulted,  liowever,  in  demon- 
strating that  the  error  of  the  screw  is  not 
constant,  no  matter  how  faultless  the  work- 
manship or  how  excellent  the  material. 
Discarding  the  screw,  therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement,  Mr.  Eutherfurd  in- 
troduces into  the  instrument,  as  at  present 
constructed,  two  auiUiary  microscopes  trav- 
eling with  the  observing  microscope,  one  in 
each  direction,  and  reading  the  distances 
traveled  upon  fixed  scales  ruled  on  glass. 
lu  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1866  Mr.  Butherfnrd  gave 
an  account  of  his  method;  and  at  the  same 
meeting  a  discussion  of  measurements  made 
at  his  observatory  upon  photographs  of  the 
Pleiades  was  presented  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould, 
who  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  micro- 
metric  measurements  of  a  single  such  plate, 
with  the  customary  corrections  for  refrac- 
tion, etc.,  wonld  give  results  about  as  accu- 
rate as  those  obtained  by  Bessel  with  thir- 
teen  years'  labor — the  time  employed  by  him 
in  mapping  this  group.  Thongh  this  meth- 
od baa  not  yet  been  adopted  in  public  ob- 
servatories, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  is 
destined  to  he  instrumental  in  the  future  in 
largely  promoting  the  advancement  of  «ra- 
nographical  scieuce. 

Another  American  astronomer,  whose  in- 
genuity iu  the  construction  of  instruments 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  skill  iu  the 
use  of  them,  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  has  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  improvement  of  reflecting 
telescoiies.  The  use  of  silvered  glass  for  as- 
tronomical specula  had  been  suggested  by 
Foucault,  as  being  a  material  lighter  and 
less  brittle  than  speculum  metal,  aud  as  re- 
fleiting  a  larger  proportion  of  the  light; 
and  he  had  practically  Dlustrated  the  value 
of  this  suggestion  by  actually  grinding  and 
silvering  one  or  two  such  specula  with  his 
own  hands.  With  no  light  to  guide  him  but 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  Dr.  Draper  un- 
dertook an  investigation  of  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  construction  of  such  spec- 
ula, recording  the  results  of  his  experiments 
as  he  went  on;  and  having  at  length  at- 
tained a  triumphant  success,  he  published 
his  method  among  the  Simtlisonian  Coulri- 
buUom,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,  whicli  has 
become  a  standard  authority  on  the  subject, 
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and  is  coDtimially  quoted  as  such  at  the 
present  day.  The  telestope  descnbed  m 
this  memoir  is  of  fiftten  and  i  half  jnchis 
aperture,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  thn 
latest  in  the  country ,  but  it  is  now  aur 
passed  by  one  of  twenty  oight  inches,  ■ilso 
constructed  by  Dr  Draper,  and  mounted  in 
luB  observatory  ec[natorially  under  a  dome. 
With  both  these  telescopes  Dr.  Draper  has 
taken  splendid  photographs  of  the  moou, 
one  tepreseuting  the  satellite  in  the  third 
quarter,  which  has  borne  an  enlargement  to 
fifty  inches  ill  diameter ;  and  also  the  spec- 
troscopic photograplis  of  Alpha  Lyrie,  men- 
tioned later  in  this  article. 

Phgaical  Astronomy. — No  incident  in  the 
history  of  astronomy  has  ever  excited  more 
universal  interest  than  the  detection,  in  Au- 
gnat,  1846,  by  a  method  purely  mathematical, 
of  a  planet  ivhicL  had  been  previously  lark- 
ing unseeu  upon  the  confines  of  the  system 
ever  since  the  creation.  This  marvelous 
achievement,  of  which  the  history  is  too 
■well  known  to  need  repetition  here,  was 
Himnltaoeoiisly  accomplished  by  two  foreign 
astronomers,  and  does  not  belong  to  Ameri- 
can science.  But  it  ia  a  curious  fact  that 
the  planet  thus  discovered  fell  immediately 
after  into  the  hands  of  American  astrono- 
mers, and  that  they  have  made  it  practically 
their  own  ever  since.  Owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  motion  of  the  body,  the  elements 
of  its  orbit  could  not  be  detcrmjued  &om 
the  observations  of  a  few  months.  Assum- 
ing ttie  orltit  to  be  ciicolar,  several  Europe- 
an astronomers  reached  early  and  concur- 
rently the  conolnsion  that  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  less  than  the  disco  re  h 
supposed  by  between  five  and  sis.  hundr 
millions  of  miles.  Bat  the  first  appro 
mately  correct  theory  of  its  mo  ons  was 
wrought  ont  by  Professor  Sears  C  k 

of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash  ngt  n  in 
February,  1817.  When  Herschel  discovered 
the  planet  Uranus  in  1781,  Lexell  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  its  orbit  by  means  of  ob- 
servations made  of  the  same  body  (supposed 
then  to  be  a  fixed  star)  by  Bradley  and  Mayer 
nearly  thirty  years  before ;  and  the  number 
of  such  previous  accidental  otiserTations  of 
this  body  which  have  since  been  discovered 
amounts  to  no  less  tliau  nineteen.  It  was 
naturally  hoped  that  the  examination  of 
star  catalogues  of  earlier  years  would  fur- 


nish some  iirailar  help  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  pieseuted  by  Neptune.  Of  these 
catilogues  however,  most  were  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  useless  in  this  inquiry.  One 
only  oflered  a  possibililj  that  the  newly 
diBLOiered  body  might  have  been  by  good 
lortune  recorded  in  it.  This  was  the  His- 
tmre  Cilesie  of  Lacaille,  embracing  50,000 
stars;  and  Mr.  Walker  soon  discovered  that 
Lacaille  had  swept  over  the  probable  path 
of  the  planet  on  two  days  nearly  foUowing 
each  other— the  8th  and  10th  of  May,  1795. 
Having,  therefore,  ftom  the  observations 
made  at  Washington,  combined  with  those 
received  from  Europe,  computed  as  well  as 
he  could  the  place  of  the  body  for  these 
dates,  varying  the  elements  so  as  to  include 
the  entire  region  within  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  at  that  time,  he  selected 
ftom  Lalande  all  the  stars  within  one  de- 
gree of  the  computed  path.  There  were 
nine  of  these,  but  among  the  nine  one  only 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  planet.  The  ques- 
tion then  presentcil  itself,  Is  this  star  stOl 
in  the  place  in  which  Lalande  saw  it !  Two 
days  after  this  question  had  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  telescope  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory  was  directed  to  the  spot, 
and  found  it  vacant.  Assuming,  therefore, 
this  missing  star  to  have  been  the  planet, 
Mr.  Walker  computed  an  elliptic  orbit  which 
represented  with  gratifying  precision  all  the 
modern  observations.  The  elliptic  elements 
first  obtained  were,  however,  only  approxi- 
mate. In  oidei  to  tbeii  more  esaet  deter- 
mination it  was  necessary  that  the  theory 
of  the  perturbations  should  be  revised. 
H  Professor  Peirce,  of  Harvard  Univerai- 
nt  his  powerful  assistance,  and  with 
h  perturbations  furnished  by  him,  and  re- 
is  d  normal  places.  Walker  computed  an 
eph  meria  of  the  planet  which  he  published 
m  the  Siaitbeoman  ConiribuRona.  The  only 
attempt  at  a  theory  of  Neptune  made 
abroad  was  by  Kowalski,  of  Kasan,  Russia, 
iu  1855 ;  but  this,  though  formed  on  a  much 
lai^r  number  of  recent  observations,  did 
not  represent  the  motions  of  the  body  more 
exactly  than  that  of  Walker. 

The  ephcmerides  founded  oa  these  early 
theories  were  aftected  more  or  less  with  er- 
ror. Toward  18G5  the  errors  were  increasing 
with  rapidity,  and  it  was  evident  that  with- 
out a  new  determination  of  the  orbit,  they 
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would  reach,  'before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  seriona  amonnt  of  5'  of  longitude.  Pro- 
fessor Sunon  Newcomh,  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  now  addressed  him- 
self to  the  laborious  task  of  reeonatmcting 
the  theory  from  the  fonndation.  His  re- 
Enlts  are  puhlished  in  the  Smitbaonian  Con- 
Mbutlona,  aud  embrace  (1)  a  determination 
of  the  elements  of  the  orbit  irom  oljaerva- 
tioiia  extending  through  an  arc  of  40° ;  (2) 
an  inquiry  whether  the  mass  of  Uranus  cau 
he  determined  &om  the  motion  of  Neptune ; 
(3)  an  examination  of  the  question  whether 
these  motions  iudicate  the  action  of  .in  es- 
tra-Neptuniau  planet  j  (4)  tables  and  fonnu- 
lie  for  finding  the  place  of  Neptune  it  any 
time,  hut  mote  particularly  hetween  the 
years  1600  and  2000. 

In  the  computation  of  the  tables  the  ele- 
ments adopted  are  not  the  mean  elemeuts, 
hut  their  yalues  at  the  present  time  aa  af- 
fected hy  secular  inequalities  aud  inequali- 
ties of  long  period,  particularly  that  of  4300 
years  arising  out  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  mean  motion  of  Uranus  to  twice  and  a, 
half  that  of  Neptune,  these  being  adapted 
to  give  the  place  of  the  planet  with  the 
highest  degree  of  accuracy  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  tables  aie  specially  de- 
signed, i.  e.f  till  the  year  2000.  The  work  is 
one  involving  an  enormous  amount  of  labor. 
As  to  the  mass  of  Uranus,  Professor  New- 
comb  concludes  that  no  trustworthy  value 
can  be  deduced  from  the  motions  of  Nep- 
tune, nor,  had  this  body  heen  unknown, 
could  even  its  existence  ha^e  been  detect- 
ed from  all  the  observations  ot  the  exterior 
planet  hitherto)  made.  It  results,  almost 
of  course,  that  no  evidence  yet  appears  of 
the  existence  of  any  still  more  distant  plan- 
et remaining  yet  undiscovered. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of 
Walker's  "  Elements  of  Neptune," 
Peirce,  in  a  commnnication  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  after  demon- 
strating that  this  planet,  with  tlie  mass  de- 
duced from  Bond's  observations  of  Laasell's 
satellite,  and  with  the  orbit  assigned  hy 
Walker,  would  fully  reconcile  all  the  mod- 
ern observations  and  all  the  ancient  acci- 
dental ones  hotter  than  the  hypothetical 
planet  of  Leverrier  ot  Adams  (FJamsteed'a 
observation  of  1690  being  discordant  with 
Adams  to  the  extent  of  50"  and  with  Lever- 


rier to  20",  but  harmonizing  with  the  com- 
putation from  the  Walker  aud  Peirce  theo- 
ry within  a  single  second),  ventured  upon 
the  bold  assertion  that  the  planet  actually 
discovered  by  Galle,  searching  under  Lever- 
rier's  direction,  was  not  the  planet  predict- 
ed or  expected,  but  a  very  different  body, 
which  occupied  that  pla«e  at  that  time  only 
hy  a  liappy  accident.  Jjeverrier  had  fixed 
the  distance  of  his  planet  from  the  sun  at 
36.154  times  the  earth's  distance,  and  Pro- 
fosor  Peirce  demonstrated  that  at  the  dis- 
tance 35.3  (at  which  a  planet  would  have  a 
periodical  time  equal  to  twice  and  a  half 
that  of  Uranus)  ao  important  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  character  of  the  perturbations 
a^  to  make  it  impossible  to  extend  to  the 
space  within  that  distauue  any  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  space  beyond.  The 
observed  distance  is  slightly  over  30 ;  and 
it  appears  that  a  second  similar  peculiarity 
occurs  at  30.4,  where  a  planet  would  have 
a  t>enod  just  double  that  of  Uranus.  The 
perturbations  produced  by  it  on  this  latter 
would,  therefore,  for  a  twofold  reason,  be 
of  very  different  character  from  those  re- 
sulting from  the  supposed  planet  at  the  dis- 
tance of  36.  Though  these  criticisms  of 
Professor  Peirce  are  well  founded,  and  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  yet  they 
can  not  materially  affect  our  estimate  of 
the  merit  of  Adams  aud  Leverrier.  A  plan- 
et such  as  that  indicated  by  their  analysis 
would  have  produced  very  nearly  the  act- 
ually observed  irregularities  of  motion  of 
Uranus,  and  must  have  been  occupying  very 
nearly  the  place  in  the  heavens  of  that  which 
was  actually  found.  Any  planet  capable  of 
doing  this  must  have  been  in  this  neigbbor- 
hood  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  it 
was  the  merit  of  the  analysis  that  it  indi- 
cated the  quarter  in  which  tlie  disturbing 
body  was  to  he  looked  for — a  merit  which 
remains,  thongh  the  actual  planet  differs 
fiom  the  planet  predicted.iu  mass,  distance, 
and  period. 

Besides  his  "Theory  of  Neptune,"  Profess- 
or Newcomb  has  made  numerous  very  val- 
uable contrihntious  to  phyaieal  aatronomy. 
His  "  Inveatigation  of  the  Orbit  of  Uranus," 
in  the  Siiiilkaoniim  ContribHtiom  for  1873,  is 
a  work  of  great  labor,  conmienced  as  early 
as  1859,  but  necessarily  deferred  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  "  Theory  of  Neptune." 
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In  1871  he  published  in  LiouTillo's  Jour- 
nal, Paris,  a  "  Theory  of  the  Porturbationa 
of  the  Moon  proiiuced  by  the  Action  of  the 
Planets."  Of  thia  very  able  and  very  orig- 
inal inTeatigation  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Cayley,pre8- 
iileiit  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  who  prononnces  it,  "from  the  bold- 
ness of  the  eonception  and  the  beanty  of 
the  results,  a  very  remarkable  memoir,  con- 
stituting an  important  addition  to  theoret- 
ical dynamics." 

Another  very  intereating  memoir  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  embraces  an  investigation 
of  the  secular  variations  and  miitnal  rela- 
tions of  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question,  from  a  the- 
oretic point  of  view,  whether  the  theory 
of  Olbera,  that  these  bodies  are  the  frag- 
menta  of  a  single  shattered  planet,  is  ten- 
able or  not.  Twenty-five  asteroids  are  in- 
cluded in  the  comparison,  and  the  concluaion 
is  unfavorable  to  the  hypothesia  in  question. 

lu  the  Washington  observations  for  1S65 
there  appeared  an  investigation  by  Profess- 
or Newcomb  of  the  value  of  the  solar  par- 
allax, reached  by  a  discusaion  of  the  obser- 
■V  itions  mide  in  18G3  at  six  obseivatonea  m 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  two  iti  the 
southern,  and  i  combination  of  these  with 
other  results  furuished  by  muromeincal 
meisures  of  Mirs  by  Profeasjr  Hall,  the 
piralla4.tic  equation  of  the  moon,  the  lunar 
eciuation  of  the  earth,  and  finally  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  of  1769  recomputed  by  Pro- 
fessor Powalky.  The  inference  is  that  the 
tme  parallax  is  8.85",  with  a  probable  error 
of  0.013".  Apparently  the  conclusion  from 
the  transit  of  1874  will  not  be  far  from  8.87", 
a  result  very  near  to  that  previously  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Newcomb. 

The  great  geometers  who  succeeded  New- 
ton in  applying  the  principle  of  gravitation 
to  the  explanation  of  planetary  motions  as- 
sume that  those  minute  inequalities,  of  which 
the  effects  only  become  aenaible  after  long 
intervals,  and  produce  considerable  changes 
only  after  many  centuries,  or,  perhaps,  myr- 
iads of  centuries,  are  developed  uniformly 
with  the  time — a  supposition  which  answer- 
ed the  immediate  purpose,  though  it  is  by 
no  moans  true.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  these  inequalities  is  im- 
portant to  the  settlement  of  a  number  of 


interesting  questions,  especially  such  as  con- 
cern the  stability  of  the  system,  and  tlie  vi- 
cissitudes of  heat  and  cold  to  which  our  own 
planet  has  been  manifestly  subjected  in  the 
distant  past.  Lagrange  pointed  out  the 
mathematical  criterion  by  which  the  gen- 
eral question  of  stability  might  be  deter- 
mined.  Ita  application  required  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  masses  of  the  planets.  Tliese 
were  not  accurately  known,  but  by  substi- 
tuting approximate  values  for  them  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  none  of  the  varia- 
tions of  the  planetary  elements  could  go  on 
increasing  forever.  Laplace  went  further 
than  thia,  and  proved  that,  provided  the  di- 
rection of  revolution  is  the  same  for  all  the 
planets,  the  stability  of  the  syat«m  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  masses.  In  this  case  he 
showed  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
several  masses  by  the  squai'cs  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  the  square  roota  of  the  mean 
distauces  ia  constant,  and  that  if  the  eccen- 
tricities are  small,  the  variations  will  be 
amall,  so  tliat  the  system  will  not  only  be 
stable,  but  will  undergo  no  large  departures 
from  its  mean  condition.  This  is  the  state 
of  things  in  our  solar  system.  The  actual 
condition  of  physical  astronomy  it  present 
has  seemed  to  demind  a  more  complete  in- 
vestigation of  this  lutncite  snbjett  and 
such  an  inieetigation  has  been  recently 
undertaken  and  successfully  accomplished 
by  Mr  J  N  Stockwell  ot  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
IS  hose  elaborate  memoir  relating  to  it  has 
been  pubhahed  among  the  SmitfiBonian  Con- 
Iributtoaa  to  Kjtowledge.  The  object  of  the 
investigation  haa  been  to  determine  the  nu- 
merical values  of  the  secular  changes  of  the 
elements  of  all  the  planetary  orbits.  The 
elements  considered  are  four ;  the  eccentric- 
ities and  inclinations  of  the  orbits,  and  the 
longitudes  of  the  nodes  and  of  the  perihe- 
lia. The  fluctuations  of  value  are  largest 
in  the  case  of  Mercury,  and  smallest  in  the 
case  of  Neptune.  We  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  what  relates  to  our  own  planet,  and 
more  especially  with  the  fluctuationa  in  the 
eccentricity  of  its  orbit.  This  eccentricity 
may  vary  between  the  limits  zero  and 
0.0694,  involving  a  difference  between  the 
aphelion  and  perihelion  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  of  13,000,000  miles,  and 
also  a  difference  between  the  duration  of 
the  summer  and  the  winter  half  year,  of  thir- 
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ty-two  days.  It  can  hardly  notv  be  doubted 
that  to  these  changes  of  eecentricity  have 
been  due  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate to  -n'hich,  as  geology  iufonua  as,  the 
earth  has  been  subjected.  At  present  the 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  occurs  in 
aphelion,  and  is  longer  than  the  samnier  by 
eight  days.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
south  pole  is  capped  with  massive  ice,  which 
occupies  an  area  of  probably  more  than  2000 
miles  in  diameter.  When  the  eccentricity 
is  maximum,  the  hemisphere  which  has  the 
winter  in  apheliou  is  probably  ice-bouad 
nearly  or  quite  down  to  the  tropic. 

The  stability  of  the  Satiimian  system  and 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  material  of 
Saturn's  rings  form  the  subject  of  an  impor- 
tant memoir  read  by  Professor  B.  Peiree  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1851.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  the  rings  could  not  possibly  be  stable 
unless  sustained  by  tlie  mutual  attraction 
between  them  and  tiie  inner  satellites ;  and 
consequently  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  sat- 
ellites, they  could  have  no  existence.  Also, 
that  inasmuch  as  no  solid  material  known  is 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  resist  without  rupt- 
ure the  immense  divellent  forces  to  which  a 
solid  ring  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
subjected,  therefore  the  rings  must  be  fluid, 
and  not  solid.  Laplace  had  recognized  the 
difficulty  attendant  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
continuous  solid  ring  of  ench  breadth,  and 
had  therefore  assumed  that  the  rings,  though 
apparently  presenting  continuous  plane  sur- 
faces, are  nevertheless  divided  into  many 
concentric  and  comparatively  narrow  rings. 
He  also  perceived  that  such  rings  would 
necessarily  be  in  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium  with  tJie  planet  in  case  their 
centres  of  gravity  should  coincide,  as  would 
seem  ftom  their  appearance  to  be  most  prob- 
able, with  their  centres  of  figure;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly supposed  that  there  exist  irregu- 
larities in  the  disposition  of  their  substance 
imperceptible  to  us,  which,  by  displacing  the 
centres  of  gravity,  give  them  the  necessary 
stability.  He  failed  to  show  that  these  two 
hypotheses  can  both  be  trne  and  at  the  same 
time  consistent  with  the  optical  phenomena, 
and,  in  fact,  left  the  theory  of  this  system 
incomplete.  In  1857  Mr.  J.  Clerk  Maiwell, 
in  a  prize  essay  presented  to  the  University 


ofCambridge,in  England,  investigated  these 
hypotheses  of  Laplace,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  they  are  untenable.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis of  fluidity  he  investigated  the  tidal 
movements  which  must  take  place  in  the 
rings,  and  rejected  equally  this  supposition. 
But  his  analysis  did  not  extend  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  rings  in  mass,  and  tlierefore  it 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  view  of  Professor 
Peiree.  If  this  be  discarded,  there  remains 
no  other  but  (o  suppose  the  rings  to  be  made 
up  of  innumerable  small  discrete  solid  mass- 
es so  near  together  that,  in  a  zone  having 
the  geuerally  admitted  thickness  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles,  they  present  to  a  dis- 
tant observer  the  appearance  of  a  contin- 
uous solid.  This  view  is  that  which  is  held 
by  Mr.  R.  A.  Proetor. 

Few  of  our  American  astronomers  have 
contributed  more  abundantly  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  science  than  Professor  Stephen 
Alexander,  of  Princeton.  In  1843  Professor 
Alexander  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  an  elaborate  memoir  upon 
the  physical  phenomena  attending  eclipses, 
transits,  and  occultations,  which  excited 
much  interest  in  the  astronomical  world. 
In  1874  there  was  published  among  the 
Smithsonian  ConMbutions  a  paper  by  the 
same  astronomer,  entitled,  "  Exposition  of 
certain  Harmonies  of  the  Solar  System." 
The  design  is  to  show  inductively  a  tendency 
in  nature  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plan- 
ets according  to  a  law  of  distances  from  the 
Bun's  centre,  in  which  the  distance  of  each 
succeeding  planet  is  five-ninths  of  that  of 
thelostpreceding.andto  explain  the  actual 
departures  from  this  law  in  the  existing  so- 
lar system  by  the  supposition  that  in  one  or 
two  instances  two  planets  (called,  therefore, 
half-planets)  have  been  formed  in  the  place 
of  one.  The  earth  and  Venus  constitute  a 
pair  of  this  kind.  This  ingenious  specula- 
tion may  be  classed  among  the  curiosities 
of  astronomy,  as  it  does  not  appear  pcacti- 
eable  to  test  its  probability  by  matliemat- 
ical  analysis.  Of  the  numerous  other  in- 
teresting astronomical  papers  of  Professor 
Alexander  the  limitations  on  our  space  pro- 
hibit us  from  making  mention. 

In  the  year  1849  Professor  Daniel  Kirk- 
wood,  then  of  Delaware  College,  Newark, 
now  of  the  State  Univensity  of  Indiana,  an- 
nounced a  remarkable  law  comieoting  the 
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masses  and  distances  of  the  planets  of  the 
solar  sjstem  aud  their  periods  of  rotation 
on  tliejr  axes.  To  understand  this,  let  it  he 
premised  tliat  between  any  two  planets  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  order  as  numbered 
ttom  the  sun  outward,  there  ia,  when  the 
bodies  are  in  conjunction  at  their  mean  dis- 
tances, a  point  of  equal  attraction,  that  is 
to  say,  a  point  in  which  a  body  ftee  to  move 
■wonid  be  held  in  equitWrio  by  the  opposing 
attractions  of  the  two  planets.  Suppose 
these  neutral  points  to  be  found  for  all  the 
planets  of  the  system,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  neutral  points  above  and  he- 
low  each  planet  to  be  called  the  di  imeter 
of  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  that  pUnet, 
then,  according  to  this  law,  it  will  be  true 
that  the  cubes  of  these  diameters  for  any 
two  planets  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
sc[uares  of  their  respective  nnmbers  of  rota- 
tions during  one  sidereal  revolution  of  each. 
This  law  was  subjected  to  a  close  examiua^ 
tion  by  Professor  Sears  C.  Walker  in  1850, 
with  a  favorable  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  uncertainty  ex- 
isting as  to  the  masses  of  several  of  the 
planets,  and  as  to  the  periods  of  rotation  of 
some  of  them,  gives  to  this  conclusion  the 
character  of  a  probable  rather  than  of  a 
certain  result.  In  order  to  extemlthe  anal- 
ogy throughout  the  system,  Mr.  Walker  in- 
terpolates a  planet  in  the  region  of  the  aster- 
oids between.  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which  he 
places  very  nearly  at  the  distance  given  by 
Bode's  law.  He  finds  also  that  if  there  ex- 
ists a  planet  nearer  the  sun  than  Mercury, 
its  distance  mnst  be  one-iifth  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  13,000,000  miles.  For  the 
doubtful  masses,  Mr.  Walker  finds  that  the 
values  demanded  by  the  law  are  within  the 
limits,  often  pretty  wide,  of  those  actually 
employed  by  diiferent  authorities  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  physical  astronomy  and  in 
the  construction  of  tables.  It  will  only  be 
after  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  shall  be 
attained  in  the  theory  of  every  planet  than 
has  yet  been  reached  that  the  accuracy  of 
Kirkwools   in-ilogj    can  be   conclusively 

^ol  ir  rhua  cs  — ^The  physical  condition  of 
the  sun  h  is  occui  led  very  mucli  of  late 
years  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 
Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
the  B  Ur  spots  have  been,  observed  with 


carefnl  and  curious  interest,  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  varj-ing  features  of  the 
photosphere  itself,when  minutely  examined, 
led  early  to  a  general  though  hardly  uuiver- 
sal  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Wilson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1774,  and  adopted  by  Sir  William  Herschel, 
that  the  luminous  surfece  which  we  see  is 
not  the  surface  of  a  solid.  The  question 
what  is  beneath  this  surface  remained  a 
subject  of  controversy ;  and  on  any  hypoth- 
esis uf  the  state  of  the  sun's  mass,  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  spots  and  the  causes  pro- 
duciugthem  were  matters  equally  unsettled. 
The  \astly  improved  instruments  of  recent 
jears,  the  employment  of  photography  in 
aid  of  observation,  and  above  all,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spectroscope  to  the  study  of 
the  chromospliere  and  the  photosphere,  have 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  ilifflcult  sub- 
ject, which  is  likely  soon  to  harmonize  all 
opinions,  though  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to 
have  done  so  yet. 

Immediately  after  the  erection  of  the 
great  Munich  achromatic  at  tiut  Harvard 
Olraervatory,  this  splendid  instrument  was 
employed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bond  in  a  continu- 
ous series  of  oliseivations  of  tl  e  aolir  spots 
lontmued  for  i  period  of  raore  than  two 
vears  maps  ot  the  sifts  beui„  carefiUj 
driwn  at  every  observation  The  lesults 
are  inlbshed  m  fill  m  tl  e  Annals  f  the 
Harvar  101  sert  it  )r(  aud  tumish  a  \  al  iible 
means  of  studjuio  the  varjmg  asieets  of 
the  spots  their  growtli  decline  and  dura- 
tion More  recently  mau\  foreign  observers 
have  devoted  themsehes  to  the  iniestiga 
tion;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
De  la  Rue,  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Loewy  in  England,  who  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  laws  governing  the  varia- 
tions of  the  total  area  of  sun  spot  and  its 
distribution  over  the  solar  disk;  Mr.  Faye, 
in  France,  and  Father  Seccbi,  in  Rome,  who 
have  engaged  not  only  in  observation,  bnt 
in  speculations  on  tlieory.  The  British  ob- 
servers arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
maxima  and  minima  of  spot  development 
are  periodic,  the  period  coinciding  with  the 
synodical  revolution  of  the  planet  Venus,  to 
the  influence  of  which  body  they  therefore 
ascribe  it.  Thej  attribute  a  sinulit  ind 
perhaps  as  powerlul  an  efiect  to  Jupiter ; 
but  in  this  case  the  uregolarities  are  leas, 
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on  aceonnt  of  tbe  greater  distance  of  the 
diatnrbing  body.  Professor  Loomis,  of  New 
Haven,  iuYestigated  the  question  of  the  pe- 
riod of  tiiasimuin,  in  a  paper  published  lu 
1870,  arriving  at  the  oonoluBion,  somewhat 
different  from  that  above  mentioned,  that 
the  period  is  determined  by  Jupiter  and  is 
about  ten  years ;  the  magnitude  of  the  mas 
imnm  fluotuatiug,  and  dependent  on  Veuns 
with  irregularities  nnaccounted  for  still 
outstanding.  As  to  the  snn'a  physical  cun 
Htitntion,  Professor  Sterry  Hunt  ia  the  an 
thor  of  a  theory  which  is  essentially  a  part 
of  his  theory  of  chemical  geology,  according 
to  whiuh  the  solar  sphere  consists  wholly 
of  matter  in  a  gaseous  condition,  all  the  et 
ements  being  mingled  bnt  not  coml  med, 
their  affinities  being  held  in  check  by  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  The  partiol  cooling 
of  the  surface  by  radiation  depresses  the 
temperature  to  the  point  at  which  combiua- 
tion  is  possible,  aud  thus  are  formed  vast 
volumes  of  finely  divided  solid  or  liquid 
matter,  which,  suspended  lu  the  surround- 
ing gases,  become  intensely  luminons,  and 
form  the  source  of  the  solar  light.  This 
view  is  sustained  also  by  Mr.  Faye  and  by 
Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  but  is  dissented  from 
by  Father  Secchi,  who  inclines  to  believe 
the  luminous  envelope  to  form  a  kind  of 
liquid  or  viscous  shell.  Eeceut  observa^ 
tions  by  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  with  the 
admirable  13-inch  objective  of  the  AUe- 
ghany  Observatory,  have  ftirnished  proba- 
bly the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
subject  which  has  yet  been  obtained,  and 
are  entirely  fiivorable  to  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Hunt.  Professor  Langley'a  papers 
have  been  published  in  tbe  ^iiierieaMJoKJwai 
of  Scieitee  for  1874  and  IS15,  and  are  fuH  of 
interest  t  ly  t  tl  pi  omena  of 
the  sp  t  1  t  t  th  m  t  f  atnres  of 
the  su      g         1     p  rh  A  cotnpanj 

ing  hilttpp  m^    flcent  en- 

graved ill  tr  t  It  m  d  wing  of  i 
typical      1        p  t     b  dm  December, 

1873.  It  pre  t  wh  t  commonly  eaU 
ed  the  lie     mb      a.  b  f    m  d  of  long 

drawn  1  m  filam     t    wh    h  m  their 

curvature  gii  e  evidence  of  gyratory  aio\  e 
ments,  indicating  that  the  spots  are  formed 
by  tremendons  vortices  spirally  ascending 
or  descending.  Professor  Langley  remarks 
of  the  apparently  black  centre  or  nucleus 


of  the  spot,  that  he  has  found  it  by  direct 
experiment,  when  all  extraueoua  light  is 
excluded,  to  be  not  only  intrinsically  bright, 
but  insupportably  intense  to  the  naked  eye. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  solar  physics  was 
the  discovery  m  1971  by  Professor  C.  A. 
Ti,oung  of  that  comparatively  limited  bnt 
■«  ell  detmed  solar  envelope  called  the  chro- 
mosphere where  the  lines  which  in  the  or- 
dinary solar  spectrum  are  black  become  re- 
^  er^d,  and  assume  the  brilliant  tints  which 
choraL-teiize  the  spectra  of  the  elements  to 
nhich  they  belong,  as  seen  in  experiments 
irtihciallv  instituted.  Professor  Young's 
prelimmiry  cbirt  of  the  lines  thus  seen  aud 
its  sul  sequent  extension  will  be  referred  to 

A  very  ingenious  device  recently  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hobokeu, 
for  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  upon  the  sun's  surface  is  the  latest 
addition  which  has  fiiUen  under  our  notice 
to  the  means  of  investigating  the  physical 
condition  of  that  body.  The  double  iodide 
of  copper  aud  mercury  becomes  discolored 
when  raised  to  a  certain  ascertained  temper- 
ature. Let  a  thin  paper,  blackened  on  one 
surface  and  coated  with  the  iodide  on  the 
other,  receive  the  solar  image  on  the  black- 
ened aide,  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass 
being  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  salt  may  occur.  Then  let 
the  aperture  be  gradually  enlarged.  Pres- 
ently a  spot  will  appear,  which  marks  in  the 
image  the  point  of  luasimnm  temperature 
in  the  solar  disk.  By  successive  additional 
enlaigements  of  aperture  the  spot  on  the 
paper  will  be  correspondingly  enlarged, 
and  its  borders  will  indicate  the  isofhennal 
lines  of  the  solar  disk.  Several  interesting 
discos  eriea  already  made  by  tJie  application 
of  this  method  our  narrow  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  notice  here. 

Coiiuita. — In  1843  Professor  Alexander,  of 
Princeton,  presented  to  tlic  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  an  investigation  of  the 
orbit  of  tbe  great  comet  of  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  appeared  that  the  body  must 
■Umost  have  touched  tlie  sun,  this  result  be- 
ing explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  comet  was  not  coin- 
cident with  its  centre  of  figure.  In  1S50  he 
published  in  the  Astroiwmieal  Joiirital  a  mem- 
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oir  on  the  classificatioii  and  special  paiiits 
of  i^semlilance  of  certain  periodic  cometB, 
and  the  probability  of  a  common  origin  in 
the  case  of  some  of  them.  Three  classes 
were  distingnished.  The  pcssilile  roptute 
liy  the  planet  Mars  of  a  large  comet— that  of 
1315  and  1316— to  fiimish  three  of  the  third 
class,  was  suggested  as  an  example.  This 
hypothesis  was  TCrj-  lightly  treated  by  Hum- 
boldt in  his  Cosmos,  but  it  has  found  unex- 
pected corroboration  in  observations  of  our 

The  orbit  of  the  second  comet  of  1840  was 
computed  by  Prolessor  Loorais  and  the  re 
suits  commuuicited  to  the  American  Fhilo 
sophicaJ  Society  in  an  al  le  paper  whuh 
was  published  m  their  eighth  volumi. 

In  regard  to  eometary  physic?  some  \  ery 
iwportaut  speculations  or  perhaps  mnre 
properly  discoveries  are  dne  to  Amen  in 
physicists  and  astronomers  The  mtuie  of 
the  appendages  called  tails  an  1  the  causes 
producing  them  ha\e  been  m  all  ages  sul>- 
jects  of  perplexing  diSLUSsion  and  haie 
given  rise  to  a  varietv  of  liypotheses  many 
of  which  are  more  or  less  wild  This  th  ir 
acter  can  not  le  attributed  to  the  theory 
presented  in  18j9  by  Professor  W  A  Noiton 
of  Yale  College  in  ■nluch  the  formation  of 
comets'  tails  is  assumed  to  be  dne  t>  elec 
trical  repulsion,  exerted  both  by  the  nncleus 
and  by  the  sun,  upon  the  attenuated  matter 
sublimed  from  the  mass  by  the  solar  heat. 
The  particles,  under  the  action  of  these 
forces,  pass  off  in  hyperbolic  orbits.  An  ap- 
phcation  was  made  of  this  theory  to  the  ease 
of  the  remarkable  comet  of  1858,  known  as 
Donati's,  by  Professor  Peirce,  This  comet 
had  been  continuously  observed  and  mapped 
through  all  its  varying  and  wonderful  as- 
pects, during  the  entire  five  months  of  its 
YisibUity,  by  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  whose  mon- 
ograph on  the  subject,  published  in  the  An- 
nahj  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  with  its 
numerous  and  beautifully  esecnted  illustra- 
tions, will  always  make  it  an  authority  of  the 
highest  character  on  the  subject  of  eomet- 
ary changes.  Professor  Peirce's  analysis  led 
to  results  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  hy- 
pothesis, explaining  not  only  the  phenom- 
ena in  general,  but  the  special  aspects,  in- 
cluding the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  one 
or  more  rectilinear  tails,  along  with  the 
principal  tail,  which  was  curved  in  tlie  form 


of  a  sabre.  He  applied  a  similar  analysis 
to  the  great  comet  of  1843,  with  results 
ef[ually  satisfactory.  Here  also  the  investi- 
gation explained  the  existence  of  two  tails, 
one  of  which  did  not  rea«h  the  comet's  head. 
The  theory  of  electrical  repulsion  as  applied 
to  comets  was  proposed  by  some  foreign  as- 
tronomers, perhaps  independently,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton's  memoir.  It  is  frequently 
spoken  of  abroad  is  Professor  Zollner'a  view 
At  TO  aa  — The  aurora  boreilis  has  formed 
the  sulject  of  a,  pretty  voluminous  litera- 
ture both  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
last  half  centui>  All  the  etientifio  jour 
nals  teem  with  articles  on  the  subject  and 
the  trans  ictious  of  soLieties  contain  numer 
ous  elaborate  memoirs  relating  to  it  We 
can  mention  but  a  few  of  these  publications 
and  those  onl\  briefly  In  the  iirst  volume 
of  Transactions  t  the  Counettuut  iiad 
tmv  there  aipeoired  the  results  of  seven 
teen  jcars  study  of  auroras  by  Edward  (. 
Hemck  of  ^eT^  Haven  an  obsi-rver  unsur 
passed  for  ac(ura  y  of  observation  and 
soundness  of  judgment  This  paper  vmII 
ever  be  a  hi{,b  authority  in  regard  to  the 
fai,ts  Professor  Loom  IS  ofNewH»ven  ex 
immed  a  lew  years  since  the  question  of 
the  periodicity  oftheaurort  andtfitsrela 
tion  to  the  maxima  and  minima  of  solar  dis- 
turbance as  indicated  by  the  spots,  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  that  both  pho- 
nomena  are  dependent  on  a  common  cause. 
He  found  the  periods  nearly  equal,  but  the 
auroral  period  less  regular  than  the  other, 
and  the  coincidences  in  general  only  ap- 
proximate. This  question  was  at  the  same 
time  occupying  Professor  Lovering,  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  lias  investigated  it,  so 
far  as  records  go,  to  exhaustion.  The  tenth 
yohime  of  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Aiueia- 
ean  Academy  contains  a  catalogue  by  him 
of  every  aurora  to  be  found  in  accessible 
records  from  the  year  503  B.C.  down  to  a.d. 
1868.  The  total  number  is  about  12,000; 
and  this  immense  catalogue  is  carefully  ana- 
lyzed with  a  view  to  determine  the  daily, 
the  yearly,  and  the  secular  periodicity,  if 
such  exists.  The  results,  which  are  not 
only  tabulated  but  expressed  in  cnrves,  do 
not  exhibit  all  the  I'cgularity  which  might 
be  anticipated,  but  they  show,  nevertheless, 
evidences  of  a  periodicity,  subject  maui- 
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featly  to  large  disturbances  from  ui  kilo  iii 

Meteorio  Astronomy. — To  Americ  la  istr  n 
omera  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  Lor 
i«ctly  interpreted  tlie  plieuomena  pieaented 
by  the  frequent  intruders  from  the  rpgions 
of  apace  into  our  atmosphere  caJlPd  ahoot 
ing  stars.  lu  regard  to  the  nature  of  tliese 
■bodies  the  most  widely  various  hypotheses 
Lad  from  the  e'lcliest  times  beeu  held  by 
different  speculators  none  of  them  support- 
ed by  proo&  or  resting  on  any  sTstematic 
ol  ser\  ation  St  me  of  the  earliest  conject- 
uiCB  regarding,  them  seem  to  bv.e  been 
soundest  Anaxaj^ons  whose  general  views 
of  the  structnie  of  the  universe  were  so 
muLh  in  advance  of  his  time,  supposed  that 
there  are  non  luminous  bodies  revolving 
about  the  C'lrth  tr  m  which  meteors  may 
proceed,  though  this  idea  is  marred  ly  the 
supposition  that  such  bodies  may  have  been 
throw  a  off  from  the  earth  itself  by  centnfu 
galf  rce  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  whose  o'nn 
writings  are  not  extant,  but  who  wrote  on 
cosmology,  is  said  to  have  held  that,  besides 
the  visible  planets,  there  are  other  planets 
which  are  invisible.  These  sagaciims  con- 
jectures, however,  were  overborne  by  the 
later  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  incukated 
the  doctrine  that  shooting-stars  are  terres- 
trial meteoia  originating  m  the  atmosphere 
itself — a  doctrine  generallj  reeen  ed  as  the 
most  probable  down  to  the  present  centnr\ 

On  the  morning  of  Jiovemler  13  183J 
there  occurred  one  of  the  most  ■«  onderful 
displays  of  celestial  pyrotechnics  that  was 
probably  ever  witnessed  As  observed  m 
the  Eastern  United  States  it  commenced 
about  midnight  and  continued  for  some 
hours,  increasing  iu  magnihceuce  until  it 
was  lost  in  the  light  of  the  rising  snn  It 
was  visible  probably  over  the  greater  port 
of  North  America,  and  was  actualli  obior\ed 
at  various  points  from  the  \\est  Indii  Isl 
ands  to  Greenland,  and  westnardlv  to  the 
oiie-hnndredth  degree  of  longitude  From 
the  nnmerons  descriptions  of  this  sublime 
spectacle  with  which,  immediately  after  its 
occurrence,  the  journals  of  the  day  were 
crowded,  it  seems  to  have  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  literal  shower  of  fire  the  me 
teors  falling  on  all  sides  iu  prodigious  num 
bers,andinany  of  tliemeshi biting  a  splendor 
truly  dazzling.    An  important  fact  in  reg  ird 


t'  these  mtteor^  noticed  by  many  observers 
wois  the  apparent  dn  er^ence  of  their  paths 
from  a  smgle  radiant  point.  All  accounts 
a^sreed  in  fixii  g  this  radiant  in  the  constel- 
lation Leo  and  in  the  statement  that  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  position  unchanged 
1^  the  constellation  advanced  with  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  heavens.  This  fact  of- 
fered ^ery  c  uclusi\e  evidence  that  the 
source  ot  the  meteors  was  foreign  to  the 
earth  and  that  their  paths,  though  seeming- 
ly dn  ergent  were  actually  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  specta- 
tor to  the  radiant  the  divergency  being 
lufielj  an  eftect  of  perspective.  To  Pro- 
fessor Denison  Olmsted  of  New  Haven,  be- 
longs the  tredit  of  having  first  pointed  out 
the  legitunate  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
these  phenomena,  whith  he  did  iu  a  paper 
published  m  the  Amei  ican  Journal  of  Sckuce 
in  Marth  1834  Having  first  demonstrated 
the  cosnucal  origin  of  the  meteors,  Professor 
Olmsted  proceeded  with  the  aid  of  such  im- 
perfect data  as  at  that  time  eiiiiated,  includ- 
ing observations  of  a  similar  star-shower 
obser\-ed  on  the  Eastern  Continent  in  1833, 
and  of  a  much  earlier  one  witnessed  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Cumana,  South 
America,  in  1799,  to  devise  upon  this  basis 
a  theory  adequate  to  account  for  the  fiiots. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  him  was  that 
the  meteors  must  be  portions  of  a  nebulous 
bod^  drawn  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  at 
a  point  of  near  approach,  and  inflamed  by 
the  heat  generated  by  tho  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere  to  their  motion.  Professor 
Olnjsted  did  not  explain  the  meaning  at- 
tached by  him  to  the  term  nebulous.  If  he 
meant  by  it  a  gas,  or  a  fiiiels"  comminuted 
and  uniformly  difliised  solid  matter,  his  the- 
ory IS  inadmissible  ISut  if  he  meant  a  cou- 
geriei  of  loosely  scattered  disciete  bodies, 
the  phi-nomena  are  in  harmony  with  his 
view  and  to  this  extent  the  more  recent 
and  more  exact  investigations  of  Professor 
hewton,  of  lale  College,  and  Prolessor  ScLi- 
aparelli,  of  Milan,  have  confirmed  his  conclu- 
sions. But  in  assigning  to  the  supposed 
nebulous  body  a  period  of  189  ilays,  and  iu 
his  speculations  as  to  the  density  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  nebula,  he  was  less 
hapj  y.  He  supposed  tho  specific  gravity  to 
be  very  small,  whereas  the  researches  of 
^ewton  and  others  conclusively  prove  that 
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these  hoiIie»!  mnst  have  the  average  density 
of  our  hanlsr  rocks;  ami  the  numerous  spec- 
imeDs  in  ouTiiuets  of  the  fragmentary  por- 
tions of  them  which  have  forced  their  way- 
through  the  atmospheric  shield  by  which 
our  planet  ia  protected  against  their  de- 
structive impact  are  many  of  them  largely 
or  wholly  composed  of  metal  The  intense 
interest  excited  in  all  classes  of  persons  by 
the  meteoric  display  of  1833  turned  the  at- 
tention of  a  multitude  of  oltseri  ers  iu  this 
and  other  countiiea  to  the  stndj  of  these 
phenomena— a  studj  which  wis  pursued 
Iwtli  by  the  careful  examiintu  n  of  recoi  Is 
for  the  discoverY  of  pist  examples  of  similar 
occurrences,  and  i  y  the  direct  and  oontinu 
ous  ohaervation  of  tlie  hea\  ens  themselves 
The  scientific  journals  of  the  period  bear 
striking  witness  to  the  activity  of  these  in 
vestigators.  One  of  the  moat  snccessftil 
among  them  was  Mr  E  C  Hemck  of  New 
Haven,  at  that  time  or  later  Iibranan  of 
Yale  College,  who  pre^entlj  announced  the 
discovery  of  three  or  four  additional  periods 
of  periodical  sliooting-star  abundance  or 
star  showers,  viz.,  in  January,  August,  April, 
and  December.  In  regard  to  the  August 
period,  Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  was  afterward 
fonnd  to  have  auttcipnted  him,  but  his  dis- 
covery of  the  others  was  originaL  Since 
that  time  observatlou  in  many  qnorttrs  lias 
been  so  persistent  and  so  fruitinl  of  results 
as  to  justify  the  statement  that  there  are 
not  fewer  than  fifty  diiiereiit  da^s  in  the 
year  on  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  me 
teoric  display  aliove  the  average 

As  from  the  examination  of  records  an 
cient  and  miMlern,  the  number  of  observed 
returns  of  the  November  shower  was  m 
creased,  two  very  important  deductions  fol 
lowed— first,  the  oongenea  of  bodies  fur 
nishiug  tlie  meteors  must  extend  alon^  its 
own  orbit  to  a  distance  ec[nal  in  lon^tiide 
to  about  one-sisteenth  or  one-seventeenth 
of  an  entire  circumference,  and  secondlj 
there  must  be  a  continuous  advance  or  pio 
cession  of  the  node,  or  mterseifioii  of  the 
orbit  with  that  of  the  earth,  causing  a  re- 
tardation of  the  display  by  about  a  day  at 
each  retnm.  The  signiflcancy  of  the  accu- 
mulated data  was  first  shown  by  Professor 
Hewton  in  18G4,  who,  from  a  comparison  of 
observations  coi  enng  a  period  of  931  years, 
determined  the  length  of  the  cycle  to  be 


33.25  years,  the  annnal  mean  procession  of 
the  node  1.711',  the  inclination  of  the  orbit 
about  17°,  and  the  length  of  the  part  of  the 
cycle  within  which  sliowers  might  be  ex- 
pected 2.25  years.  From  these  definitely 
ascertained  results  he  deduced  the  highly 
important  conclusion  that  the  periodic  time 
of  the  group  of  bodies  from  which  the  me- 
teors proceed  must  be  one  of  the  five  follow- 
ing, and  no  other,  viz.,  179.915  days,  185.413 
da\s  354  5H6  dajs  37G575  dija  or  3325 
jeir'i  It  remained  onh,  by  applying  the 
principles  of  physical  istronom\  to  loin 
pute  the  amount  of  annual  procession  of 
the  node  for  each  of  the^  five  orl  its  and 
by  comparing  the  results  with  the  obscivcl 
prote%iuu  to  determine  which  of  the  five 
orbits  18  the  true  one  This  computation 
Professor  ^ewtoIl  suggested  as  the  ai-jwii 
mentiiui  a  uei3  but  delaying  to  npplj  it  him 
sclii  the  honor  was  snatched  from  him  b\ 
Mr  Adams  of  Cambridge  England  who 
demonstrated  that  the  oiiU  oibit  of  the  five 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  is  that  which 
belongs  tfl  the  period  of  33.25  years. 

Professor  Newton  followed  up  his  success 
with  the  November  meteors  by  investiga- 
tions hardly  less  remarkable  of  the  numer- 
ous irregularly  occurring  bodies  of  this  class 
called  sporadic.  !Prom  a  very  large  number 
ul  detemnnations  of  the  altitndes  of  these 
bodies  alove  the  earth,  he  formed  a  table 
arranging  the  observations  in  groups  tie- 
tween  Innits  of  altitude  regularly  increas- 
ing by  which  it  appeared  that  few  are  seen 
at  heights  greiter  tlian  IfiO  kilometers  and 
few  below  30  kilometers,  the  mean  altitude 
on  the  whole  being  95.55  kilometers.  He 
then  by  a  course  of  very  ingenious  reason- 
inf,  and  analysis,  proceeded  to  demonatratfl 
that  the  number  of  meteors  which  traverse 
some  part  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  daily, 
and  are  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the 
nakel  eje  (sun,  moon,  and  clouds  pcnuit- 
tm;,)  amtunts  to  more  than  seven  and  a 
half  millions  Iuclu<hng  those  fainter  Iwd- 
ies  of  this  class  which  escape  the  unaided 
eye,  but  may  be  detected  by  the  telescope, 
this  number  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Taking  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  nnm- 
ber  of  telescopic  meteors  observed  by  Win- 
necke  between  July  24  and  August  3,  1SJ4, 
with  an  ordinary  comet-seeker  of  53'  aper- 
ture, the  total  number  per  day  wonld  seem 
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to  be  more  than  400,000,000 — a  numbpr  which 
higlier  optical  ponKr  would,  of  course,  cor- 
reapondiugly  intreow;  The  following  are 
Bome  of  the  more  luterestmg  conclusiuus 
leatheil  m  this  iii\eBtigatioii  I  It  is  ira- 
jioestljle  to  ouppoae  that  these  sporadic  me- 
teors jiroceed  iiom  a  group  or  riug  at  the 
same  meau  distance  from  the  sun  as  the 
earth  2  Tile  meau  \elopity  of  these  me- 
teoroida  cousideruhly  esceeda  that  of  the 
eaith  in  its  oihit,  and  heiice  the  oibits  are 
not  approsimately  cinular,  hut  lesemble 
the  orbits  of  comets  3  The  mimher  of 
meteoroids  in  the  space  through  nhiih  the 
earth  is  moving  a  sn  I  that  n  each  ol  me 
of  the  size  of  the  aith  tl  ere  are  as  many 
as  13,000  small  h  id  s  ad  oue  of  h  ch  s 
ca.pab1e  of  tumiaL  of,  ft  shu  t  ug  star  v  s 
ble,  ucdei  favorable  oir  umstaneea  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  further  contnbut  ons  to  the  tl  e  ry 
of  shooting-stara  m  vl  h  Aioer  an  aatron 
omers  have  pa  ii  e  pated  a  e  those  wh  h 
connect  these  bodies  witli  the  comets.  Near 
the  end  of  December,  1S45,  Mr.  Herrick  and 
Mr.  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  watching  the 
Biela  comet  witli  tlie  Clark  telescope  in  the 
observatory  of  Yale  College,  observed  a 
small  companion  comet  beside  the  principal 
one.  The  same  was  seen  two  weeks  later  by 
Lieutenant  Maury  and  Professor  Hubbard 
at  the  Naval  Observatory  at  WasJiington, 
and  two  days  later  than  this  was  noticed  in 
Europe.  Professor  Hubbard  thereafter  made 
this  body  .i  special  study.  At  the  time  of 
the  observations  above  mentioned  the  com- 
et was  receding,  and  each  day  the  pair  pre- 
sented some  novel  phase.  At  oue  time  an 
arch  of  light  connected  the  two;  the  prin- 
cipal one  had  two  nuclei,  and  each  had  two 
tails.  The  smaller  grew  till  it  equaled  the 
larger  in  brilliancy,  then  faded  gradually, 
until,  when  the  comet  was  last  seen  in 
March,  it  was  no  longer  visible.  In  1852 
the  comet  was  very  distant,  but  it  was  still 
double,  the  two  companions  being  a  million 
and  a  quarter  milea  apart.  Since  Sopti 
ber  of  that  year  this  remarkable  olijeet  has 
never  been  again  seen.  At  the  retur 
ltJ59,  it  was  in  conjunction,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  snn,  and  was  necessarily  invisible.  In 
1866  every  thing  favored  its  visibility,  and 
hundreds  of  observers  swept  the  heavens 
in  aeareh  of  It  without  success.     Another 


return  was  due  in  the  autumn  of  1872.    The 
body  was  not  seen,  but  conntleas  fragments 
broken  from  ita  mass  came  pouring  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere  on  tlie  uight  of  the  27th 
of  Nov  ember,  producing  a  star  shower  nliich 
an  hour  or  two  almost  rivaled  ia  brill- 
icy  that  of  the  13th  of  the  same  month 
1«33     A  German  astronomer.  Professor 


ived  the  notion 
s  folloiviiig,  the 
in  its  retreat, 
in  its  approach. 
in  the  southern 


Kliukerfues,  at  once  co 
that,  if  this  were  the  coi 
mam  body  might  be  s 
though  we  had  not  seen 
But  if  so,  it  must  be  se 
hemispheie.  He  telegraphed  Mr,  Pogson,  at 
Madras :  "  Biela  touched  earth  November 
'*7  Search  near  Theta  Centauri."  Mr. 
POjpon  looked,  and  found  the  comet.  The 
q  est  on  is  unsettled  whether  this  was  one 
ot  the  two  parts  into  which  tiie  comet  waa 
d  1  d  in  1845.  Professor  Newton  tliinks 
t  n  a  more  probably  a  fragment  thrown 
offl  ng — perhaps  centuries — before. 

Tl  e  comet  of  1862,  III.,  was  discovered  on 
the  16th  July,  1863,  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Tuttle,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Professor  Schiaparelli  that  this 
comet  is  only  a  large  member  of  the  August 
stream  of  meteoroids.  The  comet  of  1866, 1., 
discovered  by  Tempel,  December  19, 1865,  is 
shown  also  by  Schiaparelli  to  be  a  member 
of  the  November  stream.  This  comet  Pro- 
fessor Newton  has  identified  witli  ouo  which 
appeared  iu  1366.  From  the  evidence  fur- 
nished iu  tliese  instances,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons. Professor  Keivton  and  Professor  Weiss 
regard  all  these  meteoroids  as  sufficiently 
proved  to  be  made  up  of  eonutless  frag- 
ments detached  from  solid  cometary  inasaea, 
which  comets  until  thua  entirely  broken  np 
are  only  large  members  of  the  swarms  with 
which  they  move  in  company.  Tlie  cause 
of  the  fracture  ia  supposed  by  Pi-ofesaor  A. 
W.  Wright,  of  Iowa,  to  be  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun  as  tlio  body  approaches  its  peri- 
helion. Professor  Wright  haa  recently  ob- 
tained a  gas  from  the  Iowa  meteorite  wliich 
has  the  aanie  Ni>ectmm  as  that  of  tlic  com- 
ets. The  comet's  tail,  therefore,  ia  a  gas- 
eous emanation  not  to  be  confounded  with 
these  meteoroid  masses. 

Cometa  and  meteoroids  having  thus  been 
demonstrated  to  be  generally  identical,  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  all  these  bodies 
haa  become  one  of  great  interest.    A  theory 
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on  this  subject,  put  forth  in  1866  by  Pro- 
feaaot  Sehiaparelli,  of  Milan,  assumed  that 
matter  is  diasemiiiated  throughout  spaee  iu 
all  possible  grades  of  division — embracing, 
ia  the  first  place,  inuuense  suds  ot  stars  of 
different  magnitudes;  secondly,  groups  of 
smaller  or  comparatively  minute  stars,  such 
as  those  into  which  many  of  the  nubulfe  are 
resolved ;  then  bodies  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
visible except  when  they  approach  our  snn, 
appearing  then  as  comets ;  andfinallv  "coa- 
mical  clouds,"  made  up  of  elements  conform 
able  in  weight  to  such  as  we  may  handle  oi 
transport  upon  tlie  earth.  The  elements  of 
these  cosmical  clouds  he  supposes  to  be  so 
distant  from  each  other  that  their  mutual 
attraction  is  inauf&cient  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  unequal  action  npon  their 
different  members,  so  that  when  draw  n  into 
our  system  from  the  regions  of  space  they 
lose  wholly  their  globular  form,  and  enter 
as  streams,  "which  may  possibly  consume 
years,  centuries,  and  cveu  myriads  of  ^  ears 
in  passing  the  perihelion,  forming  m  space 
a  river  whose  transverse  dimensions  are 
very  small  with  respect  to  its  length  Tins 
was  tlie  essential  part  of  a  thwirj  which 
won  for  its  author  the  Copley  medal  from 
the  Eoyal  Society — a,  theory  of  nhiih  the 
only  part  not  pure  hypothesis  is  the  demon 
stration  tlint  the  mean  velocity  ot  the  me 
teoroids  exceeds  that  of  the  earth  ind  this 
fact  had  already  been  demonstrated  liy  Pro 
fessor  Hewton  some  years  before.  The  rest, 
viz.,  all  that  relates  to  tlie  difl'erent  mechan- 
ical conditions  of  matter  in  apace,  is  mere 
coujeoture,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
continues  still  to  be  held  by  ProfeBsor  Sehi- 
aparelli himselt  A  more  probable  thcoiy 
of  the  origin  of  comets  is  suggested  by  a 
very  significant  observation  of  the  ^un  made 
by  Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1871.  An  explo- 
sion was  seen  to  take  place  at  that  time,  by 
which  a  volume  of  exploded  mutter  was 
driven  to  a  height  of  200,000  miles,  with  a 
velocity,  between  the  altitudes  of  100,000 
and  200,000  miles,  of  106  miles  per  eeioiid. 
The  visible  clouds  consisted  of  hydrogen. 
The  resistance  of  the  solar  atmosphere  pre- 
vented their  complete  separation  from  the 
sun,  but  should  solid  masses  be  projected 
with  an  equal  velocity,  they  must  be  driven 
off  never  to  return.     Professor  Young's  ob- 


L,  therefore,  suggeata  an  origin  of 
comets  which  harmonizes  with  the  views 
of  Weiss  and  Newton  as  to  the  source  of 
meteoric  streams ;  and  it  is  iu  further  con- 
firmation of  these  views  that  hydrogen  was 
found  by  Graham  in  abundauce  occluded  in 
meteoric  masses,  and  that  the  gas  of  the 
Iowa  meteor  gave  to  Professor  Wright  a 
cometary  spectrum. 

METEOROLOGY. 

As  early  as  1743  Dr  Franklin  made  the 
important  disio(et\  thit  the  atmospheric 
disturbances  known  us  northeast  storms  on 
the  Atltutic  act  oi  Njrth  America  begin 
actuallj  in  the  southwest.  The  first  fact 
which  drew  his  attention  to  this  seeming 
physical  ]  aradox  was  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  (f  the  moon  on  the  21st  of  October 
in  the  year  jo>"t  mentioned,  which  a  north- 
easter preiented  him  from  observing  at 
Philadelphia  ilthoufjh  it  was  seen  to  its 
close  by  his  1  rother  at  Boston,  before  the 
storm  began  This  storm  did  great  dam- 
age along  the  loist  and  from  the  accounts 
aubseiiuently  oltained  it  appeared  that  its 
effects  were  felt  irogressively  from  Caro- 
lina to  Massachusetts  Other  storms  of 
the  same  kiud  were  observed  to  advance 
in  the  aame  manner  whence  Franklin  in- 
ferred the  existence  of  a  law,  and  proceeded 
to  inquire  the  cause  Tlua  he  presumed  to 
be  tlie  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  tropical 
heats  of  the  far  south,  producing  upward 
currents,  with  diminished  pressure  and  a 
consequent  flow  of  air  toward  the  region  of 
i-arefaction  Tliis  inference  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  first  step  toward  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  law  of  storms  iu  the  tem- 
perate zones 

The  \  lews  then  held  by  Dr.  Frankhn  as  to 
the  mechanical  action  of  tlie  air  in  water- 
spouts, and  as  to  the  identity  of  Uie  phenom- 
ena with  tornadoes  on  the  land,  were  very 
nearly  those  at  present  entertained.  He 
fd lied,  how  ever,  to  recognize  the  important 
agency  of  the  heat  set  free  by  condensation 
la  the  whirling  eolunm  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  violence  of  the  action,  and  he 
supposed  that  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water  raised  was  limited  to  that  which  the 
static  pressure  only  of  the  atmosphere  is 
capable  of  sustaining  in  a  vacuum.  For  a 
long  period  after  these  observations,  mete- 
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orological  acience  made  very  little  adyanoe 
eitber  in  thia  conntry  or  abroad.  Tlie  year 
1814  was  marked  by  tbe  pubiicatioa  of  tbe 
weD-known  essay  on  dew  by  William  Charles 
Wells,  which  has  become  a  classic  in  mete- 
otologlcal  Bcieiice,  and  has  been  proQOanced 
by  Sir  John  HerscLet  a  model  of  eixperimeutal 
inquiry.  Dr.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  and  thongh  his  life  was 
principally  si>ent  abroad,  he  belongs  in  a 
certain  sense  to  the  science  of  Amerioa«  In 
the  yeai  1827  Mr.  William  C.  Eedfield,  of 
New  York,  pablished  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  iu  which  he  announced  and  maju- 
taiued  a  ttieory  of  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or,  as  ho  called  them,  Atlantic  hurri- 
canes, which  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
but  which  has  aince  in  substance  been  re- 
ceived as  a  true  statement  of  the  law  gov- 
erning the  great  progressive  storms  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Bedlield  held — 
and  aimed  by  a  laborious  comparison  of  ob- 
servations upon  the  winds,  made  at  numer- 
ous and  widely  distant  points  on  land  and 
at  sea  dnring  these  storms,  to  prove — that 
the  storm  is  a  vast  whirlwind,  circular  in 
figure,  its  motion  of  gyration  being  to  an 
observer  within  it  from  right  to  left.  While 
SHch  was  supposed  to  be  the  iuterual  move- 
ment, tbe  whole  storm  was  shown  to  have  a 
motion  of  translation  along  a  curved  path, 
convex  toward  the  west,  and  having  usual- 
ly its  vertex  in  about  latitude  37°  or  38°,  en- 
tering upon  tlie  continent  between  Georgia 
and  Texas,  and  passing  off  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  or  of  British  America.  The 
motion  of  progress  is,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  th  it  of  rotation,  and  tbe  storm  moves  on 
it«  path  in  the  same  manner  m  'n'hKh  d 
wheel  might  be  supposed  to  roll  along  a 
ouived  trick  The  birth  place  of  these 
storms  was  supposed  by  Mr  Redfield  to  be 
the  ^^egt  India  Islands  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and,  like  Franklin,  he  supposed  them 
to  be  caused  by  uprising  currents  produced 
by  local  tropical  heats  As  foi  their  prog- 
ress, he  supposed  them  to  be  borne  along 
first  by  the  trades,  and  then  by  the  coun- 
ter-trades,  or  prevailing  west  winds  of  the 
higher  temperate  zone. 

To  tlie  theory  of  Mr.  Kedfield  waa  opposed 
a  rival  theory,  identified  with  the  name  of  its 
originator,  Mr.  James  P.  Espy,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  published  in  1341  an  essay  en- 


titled, "The  Philosophy  of  Storuis."  As  to 
the  origin  of  storms  the  two  theories  were 
in  harmony ;  but  Mr.  Espy  supposed  the  air 
currents  within  the  storm  to  follow  the  di- 
rection of  radii  of  the  circle  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  ceutre,  instead  of  being 
coincident  in  direction  with  the  circumfer- 
ence itself.  Long-con tinned  and  extended 
observation  has  shown  that  in  this  he  was 
in  error ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  a  jjri- 
ort  demonstration  that  no  two  opposite  at- 
moapherio  currents,  drawn  toward  the  same 
point  by  a  local  diminished  pressure,  can 
approach  in  straight  tines  or  meet  each  oth- 
er directly.  From  the  configuration  of  the 
earth,  and  from  its  motion  of  rotation,  of 
which  the  atmosphere  partakes,  such  cur- 
rents must  necessarily  deviate  toward  the 
right,  producing  as  a  result  a  motion  of  gy- 
ration. It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr. 
Redfield  was  not  wholly  correct.  The  true 
motion  of  the  winds  within  the  storm  is  nei- 
ther rectilinear  nor  circular,  but  spiral,  con- 
verging to  the  centre.  Mr.  Espy  made  an 
important  coutribution  to  the  physics  of 
storms  in  poiutiug  out  the  source  of  the  en- 
ergy which  maintains  tbem  in  action  after 
the  merely  local  cause  which  originally  pro- 
duced them  has  ceased  to  have  efleot.  This 
is  the  immense  liberation  of  the  heat  of 
elasticity  which  takes  place  iu  consequence 
of  the  condensation  of  tiie  aqueous  vapor 
contaiued  in  the  ascending  air.  As  the  air 
ascends,  it  expands  from  diminished  press- 
ure; expanaion  reduces  ita  temperature  be- 
low the  dew-point;  coudenaation  occurs, 
and  the  heat  released  causes  further  expan- 
sion Thus  the  proceas  continues  till  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  exhausted.  The  storm 
would  soon  cease  if  it  were  not  in  this  man- 
ner eontinnaUy  fed  by  fresh  supplies  of  un- 
condensed  vapor  drawn  in  with  the  air  from 
aunounding  regions.  No  such  stonu  con 
endure  upon  deserts  like  those  of  Northern 
Africa.  Mr.  Espy's  merits  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  Academy  of  Science  in 
a  formal  report.  Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale 
Ccdlege,  has  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  meteorological  science  in  the  study 
of  particular  storms,  and  more  recently  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  weather  maps  which 
have  for  the  loat  few  years  been  issued  daily 
from  tbe  Signal-office  of  the  United  States 
War  Department.    He  has  especially  ehown. 
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tliat  ivliile  all  our  great  storms  are  cyclooic, 
and  to  tliat  extent  cooformalile  to  Mr.  Red- 
field's  theory,  they  are  not  by  any  meaaia,  as 
Mr.  Redfleld  had  supposed,  circular.  They 
are  rather  irregularly  elliptical,  having  their 
longer  diameter  generally  north  and  south, 
inclining  most  ftequently  to  the  northeast 
and  southwest  direction,  and  they  have  oft- 
en large  aiuuositiea  of  outline. 

The  ■weather  maps  of  the  Signal-office 
just  mentioned,  and  the  system  of  widely 
extended  telegraphic  communication  of  ob- 
servations from  all  points  of  onr  national 
territory  to  a  single  central  office  at  Wash- 
ington, by  mean^  of  which  the  matenal  is 
gathered  for  their  preparation,  have  fur- 
nished admirable  means  for  studying  the 
laws  which  govern  atmosphenc  changes  on 
this  contmi-nt  The  systPm  originated  in 
1869,  at  Ciucinnati,  with  Professor  Cleve 
land  Abbe,  who  now  coudncts  it,  under  Gen 
era!  Myer,  chief  signal  officer.  The  tele 
graphic  prognostications  of  the  weather 
daily  transmitted  for  publication  from  tlie 
central  ofBce  to  all  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union  have  proved  to  be  a,  very  important 
public  benefit.  Something  similar  to  this 
was  attempted  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
Jlr.  Espy,  who  then  held  an  official  appoint- 
nieut  as  meteorologist  under  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  means  at  his  command  were 
more  limited,  and  his  organization  less  com- 
plete. The  Smithsonian  Institution,  ever 
since  its  establishment,  has  been  active  in 
promoting  meteorological  observation,  and 
has  maintained  constant  communication 
with  several  hundred  observers  in  lU  pnrts 
of  the  United  States.  Previously  to  the  war 
the  secretary.  Professor  Henry,  had  planned 
and  hod  partially  put  into  operation  a  svs 
tem  of  weatlier  bulletins  and  storm  wim 
ings  like  the  present,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs,  was 
necessarily  abandoned  aft«r  the  commence 
ment  of  hostilities;  and  for  a  number  of 
years  there  was  maintained  at  the  institu 
tion  a  large  meteorological  wall  map  of  the 
continent  exposed  to  public  view,  ou  ivhich 
were  daily  exhibited  emblems  showing  the 
aspect  of  the  weather  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind  at  each  of  a  large  number  of  points 
of  observation  distributed  widelj  through 
out  the  country,  as  communicated  by  tele 


SOUND. 
The  science  of  acoustics  lias  been  great- 
ly advanced  by  the  labors  of  the  physicists 
and  physiologists  of  the  present  century.' 
rhe  mathematicil  theory  of  sound,  the  mode 
of  its  generation  and  propagation,  the  pnn 
ciples  of  music,  and  the  laws  of  harmony 
had  been  weD  established  bj  preMous  m 
vestigators  But  the  expenmentil  8tiid\ 
of  the  p-irticular  plionomem  ol  \ibn,tion, 
ot  the  phvsiology  of  audition,  of  the  ele 
mentirv  tones  which  enter  into  the  ordi 
mrj  notes  of  music,  of  the  phj  sicil  causes 
of  limine  or  qualitj  in  sounds,  and  of  what 
e\er  else  in  aroustics  is  incapable  of  being 
deduced  abstractly  from  definitions  or  hrst 
principles,  had  received  comparatively  ht- 
tie  attent  on  or  Lad  been  pursued  with 
1  ttle  sue  ess  The  n><ent  progress  of  ei- 
per  mental  ico  istios  has  been  wonderfully 
1  ron  oted  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  methods 
emploved  in  the  st  i  ly  of  vibration ;  some 
of  them  gr  phic  in  which  the  vibrations 
record  themselves,  and  others  optical,  in 
which  they  present  a  visible  picture  of  their 
phases  to  the  eye.  The  methods  strictly 
acoustic  have,  moreover,  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  hands  of  modem  investiga- 
tors; as  in  the  case  of  the  sii-cwe  of  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour,  which  has  been  converted  by 
Helraholtz  into  an  instrument  of  largely  in- 
creased capabilities.  The  vibrating  lens  of 
Lissajous,  and  the  revolving  mirrors  and 
manometric  flames  of  Ktenig,  have  furnished 
admirable  means  of  illustrating  tlie  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  harmonic  vibrations. 
Profeisor  Tyndall's  singing  tubes  and  sen- 
sitne  flames  hue  shown  in  aRtiikiii^  min 
ner  the  powtr  of  one  Mbiitiou  to  (\c.ite 
or  repres'3  mother  Reteut  comparitnely 
simple  fonns  of  apparatus  contrned  by 
Grerman  e-vpenmentera  ha\o  shown  that 
the  veloiity  of  propagation  of  lioinid  in 
air  or  other  gaies  tin  bo  ditermiiied  ni 
the  space  of  i  few  feet  with  ai  nimh  iccn 
racv  as  has  been  heretofore  attuned  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  protncted  obaervations 
made  in  the  open  air  between  signal  ata 
tions  sepn  ited  from  e  w;h  other  b\   some 

^o  single  investigator  has  contributed 
1  more  largeh  to  the  adi  anienient  of  acous 
I  tic  stiente  thin  Professor  Helmbolti  of 
I  Berlm     In  his  gieat  work  on  tone  sensa 
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tion  he  has  given  the  whole  philosophy  of 
composite  waves  and  the  theory  of  audition 
aa  founded  on  the  capacity  of  the  ear  to  re- 
solve these  waves  into  their  component  ele- 
ments. He  has  shown  that  within  a  certain 
portion  of  the  structure  of  the  ear  there  are 
found  a  multitude  of  microscopic  stretched 
cords,  each  of  which  ia  fitted  to  respond  to 
a  particular  vihration,  just  as  in  a  piano  a 
siugle  string  will  vihrate  when  its  own  note 
is  sounded,  while  all  the  rest  remain  silent. 
He  has  also  contrived  hearing  tubes  or 
shells,  called  hy  bini  resonators,  which  pos- 
sess this  same  property  of  Geparating  an  ele- 
meutarj'  tone  out  of  an  ordinary  composite 
musical  note,  and  by  means  of  a  series  of 
these  he  succeeds  in  discovering  all  the  ele- 
ments of  which  such  notes  are  composed. 
Every  such  elementary  tone  when  separately 
heard  has  precisely  the  same  quality,  wheth- 
er derived  from  a  reed,  a  stringed,  or  a  wind 
instrument ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
quality  or  (iutftre  of  a  musical  instrument  is 
an  effect  of  difference  of  composition,  and 
not  of  difference  of  elementary  sound. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  inves- 
tigators who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
this  interesting  branch  of  science  is  small. 
Professor  W,  B.  Hogers,  now  of  Boston,  gave 
some  attention  as  early  as  1850  to  the  curi- 
ous phenomena  of  singing  tubes,  that  is,  of 
tubes  which  utter  a  musical  note  on  the  in- 
troduction witliin  them  of  a  small  gas  flame. 
The  vibration  was  imputed  by  Professor 
Rogers  to  a  periodical  explosive  combustion 
of  the  gas,  extingmshing  the  dame,  which  is 
immediately  re-illumiuated.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  this  latter  fact,  he 
employed  as  his  gas  jet  a  tube  bent  twice  at 
right  angles,  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley, 
he  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  arouudita  low- 
er limb.  When  this  is  revolved  it  produces 
an  apparent  ring  of  flame  so  long  as  the  tube 
is  ailent ;  but  the  moment  the  sound  begiua, 
the  ring  breaks  into  a  crown  of  minute 
flames  resembling  a  string  of  pearls. 

Professor  Henry,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Light-house 
Board,  has  made  many  experiments  on 
sound,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  system 
of  fog-signals.  Some  of  the  facts  observed 
by  him  are  interesting  contributions  to  sci- 
ence. One  of  these  is  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty manifested  by  powerful  sounds  to  prop- 
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agate  themaelvea  laterally,  or  in  directions 
divergent  from  that  to  which  they  are  orig- 
inally conflned.  A  ateam-whistle,  for  esam- 
pie,  blown  at  the  focus  of  a  large  parabolic 
mirror  will  at  moderate  distances  be  better 
heard  in  front  and  in  the  prolonged  asia  of 
the  mirror  than  behind  it ;  but  when  the 
distance  amounts  to  several  miles,  it  is  heard 
as  well  behind  aa  before.  In  like  manner, 
if  a  source  of  sound  be  near  a  building,  an 
observer  at  a  distance  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  building  may  hear  it  distinctly,  and  yet 
may  entirely  lose  it  as  he  approaches  the 
building.  Another  remarkable  observation 
ia  as  to  the  effect  of  winds  on  the  audibility 
of  sounds.  At  any  considerable  distance  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  observer  toward  the 
source  diminishes  the  loudness.  This  ia  es- 
plained  by  the  consideration  that  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air  are  retarded  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  friction  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  fronts  of  the  sound  wavea 
become  inclined  to  the  earth's  surface.  But 
as  the  direction  of  sound  propagation  is  nor- 
mal to  the  wave  fronts,  it  happens  that  a 
sound  proceeding  against  the  wind  is  de- 
flected upward  so  that  its  force  passes  above 
the  heads  of  distant  listeners. 

The  only  elaborate  continuous  series  of 
investigations  in  acoustics  which  has  been 
undertaken  iu  this  country  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Professor  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hobo- 
ken.  The  processes  of  Professor  Mayer, 
which  are  themselves  extremely  ingenious, 
have  led  to  many  results  of  interest  aud 
value.  It  is  a  proposition  deducible  from 
theory,  and  was  so  announced  by  Dfippler 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  undu- 
lations generated  by  a  vibratory  body  iu 
motion  will  be  effectively  shortened  in  the 
direction  toward  which  the  body  moves,  aud 
lengthened  in  the  opposite  direction.  This 
ia  true  as  well  in  optics  as  iu  aconstics,  aud 
it  is  upon  the  assumption  of  its  truth  that 
Mr.  Huggins  has  founded  his  inferences  as  to 
the  absolute  velocities  with  which  the  fixed 
stats  are  approaching  the  earth  or  receding 
from  it.  It  has  first  been  experimentally 
proved  in  the  researches  of  Professor  Mayer. 
The  double  sireite  of  Helmholtz  affords  a 
convenient  means  of  studying  the  effect  of 
partial  or  complete  interference  between 
j  sound  waves  which  differ  in  phase  at  the 
I  point  of  origin,  but  there  has  been  hitherto 
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no  inatrumental  means  devised  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  difference  ol  phase 
which  exists  between  two  waves  originating 
in  a  common  phase  at  the  same  origin,  hat 
brought  by  diffurent  and  unequal  paths  to 
the  point  of  interference.  This  want  Pro- 
fessor Mayer  has  supplied,  and  in  doing  so 
has  at  the  same  time  provided  tlie  most  ex- 
act mode  hitlierto  devised  of  measuring  the 
wave  length  correspond!  Qg  to  any  pitch,  and 
of  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the 
air  or  m  any  gaseous  medium  The  deter 
minationa  are  mide  by  means  of  the  ser 
rited  flimes  in  Kcenig's  revolving  nurrors, 
and  their  precision  is  secnred  by  what  is 
called  a  flame  micrometer — as  ingenious  in 
conception  as  it  is  exact  m  its  induationB 

The  analysis  of  a  composite  note  which 
Helmholtz  accomplished  by  the  use  of  his 
resonators,  combined  with  Krenig's  mano- 
metric  flames  and  revolving  mirrors,  has 
been  effected  by  Professor  Mayer  directly, 
by  connecting  the  arms  of  a  number  of  steel 
tnning-forka  by  means  of  tightly  stretched 
silk  fibres  with  a  membrane  forming  part 
of  a  reed  pipe.  On  causing  the  pipe  to 
speak,  every  fork  whose  tone  forms  a  part 
of  the  note  immediately  sounds. 

Professor  Mayer  has  also  presented  very 
strong  evidence  to  coufinn  the  opinion 
which  many  naturalists  Lave  entertained 
that  the  antennie  of  insects  constitute  for 
them  the  organs  of  hearing,  or  oi^ans  at 
least,  through  which  they  rec«iTe  impres- 
sions for  their  gnidance  from  the  \  il  rations 
of  the  atmosphere ;  he  has  investigated  and 
delineated  the  curves  which  represent  the 
resultant  sound  wave  of  a  composite  note 
and  has  devised  the  means  of  optically  rep 
resenting  the  movements  by  which  a  single 
molecule  of  an  elastic  vibrating  medium 
must  be  animated  under  the  influence  of 
such  complex  impulses.  The  most  inter 
esting  of  his  contributions  to  this  depart 
ment  of  science  is  found  in  his  determina- 
tion of  the  law  which  connects  the  pitch  of 
a  sound  with  the  duration  of  its  residual 
1,  and  m  the  deductions  which  flow 
s  law  It  appears  espenmentally 
that  if  a  sound  of  any  pitch  is  suddenly 
arrested  there  follows  a  momentary  disso- 
nance, but  that  if  the  mterruption  is  reg- 
ular and  periodic  the  dissonance  diminishes 
with  a  diminution  of  the  intervals  till  it 


finally  disappears ;  also,  that  a  more  rapid 
succession  of  the  impulses  is  necessary  to 
this  disappearance  in  proportion  as  the  pitch 
18  higher.  Professor  Mayer  finds  that  for  a 
tone  produced  liy  forty  vibrations  a  second, 
the  residual  sensation  lasts  one-eleventh  of 
a  second,  while  for  one  of  40,000  vibrations 
per  second,  it  lasts  only  one-flve-hundredth 
of  a  second.  This  difference  of  duration  of 
the  residual  sensation  is  the  reason  that 
trills  upon  the  upper  notes  are  pleasing, 
w  hile  those  on  the  lower  are  not.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  study 
ot  harmony  and  to  the  means  of  producing 
the  most  agreeable  effects  in  musical  com- 
position is  important. 


From  tlje  time  of  Newton  to  that  o] 
Young  the  science  of  optics  made  n^ 
terial  progress.  The  correction  by  Dollond, 
in  1758,of  one  of  the  few  mistaken  inferen- 
ces of  Newton,  that  the  dispersive  powers 
transparent  bodies  are  not  proportional 
their  mean  refractive  powers,  however  pr. 
tically  important,  was  not  a  large  contribu- 
tion to  theory ;  and  Bradley's  discovery 
the  ibemtion  of  light  belongs  rather  to 
dynami  s  than  to  optics.  It  is,  in  fact, 
what  surprising  that  this  latter  phe 
non  had  not  been  recognized  Ju  anticipation 
of  observation  as  a  physical  necessity,  since 
the  progressive  motion  of  light  had  lieen 
demonstrated  by  Rnemer  half  a  century  be- 
fore The  first  note  of  returning  activity 
in  the  field  of  optical  investigation  was  giv- 
en bv  Dr  Young  in  the  memoirs  which,  in 
1800  and  the  two  or  three  years  following, 
he  read  befne  the  Royal  Society,  reviving 
the  hypothesis  of  Huygheris  that  light  is 
proi  agated  1  v  undulations  and  not  by  the 
emission  of  material  particles,  and  support- 
ing this  view  by  evidences  and  reasonings 
so  cogent  as  to  advance  it  to  the  dignity  of 
a  theoiy  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  illustra- 
ting the  tenacity  with  which  even  enlight- 
ened minds  cling  to  opinions  long  received 
without  question,  that  these  able  and  unan- 
swerable papers  failed  tfl  convince,  or  even, 
as  IS  remarked  by  Principal  Forbes,  to  se- 
cure a  single  adherent  among  the  members 
of  the  learned  body  to  which  they  wore  ad- 
dressed. The  discovery  by  Malus  in  1808 
of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection 
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awakened  a  new  interest  in  optical  qiies- 
tioiiB,  and  a  large  part  of  the  liistory  of  this 
science  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  occupied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  consequences  of  this  discov- 
ery hy  Fresnel,  Arago,  Brewster,  Seebeck, 
and  others.  Important  contributions  to  the 
mathematical  theory,  left  ill  some  respects 
incomplete  by  Fresnel,  were  made  by  Can- 
chy,  Maccnlagh,  and  Sir  William  Kowan 
Hamilton.    No  pajt  of  this  belongs  to  Amer- 

Speclrum.—Ia  1302  Dr.  Wollaston,  of  Lon- 
don, in  observing  through  a  prism  the  image 
of  an  elongated  and  very  narrow  apertnre, 
perceived  it  to  be  intersected  by  well-defined 
straight  liues  perpendicular  to  its  length — 
lines  which  Young  seems  to  have  regarded 
at  first  as  boundaries  between  the  several 
elementary  colors  of  the  spectrum.  Dr. 
Brewster  subsequently  observed  that  cer- 
tain bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  have 
the  power  of  producing  not  lines  only,  hut 
broad  bands  in  the  spectral  imago  of  the 
light  transmitted  through  them.  But  the 
most  remarkable  discovery  in  this  branch 
of  investigation  was  made  by  Fraunhofer 
in  1814,  who,  employing  a  telescope  to  aid 
the  observation,  detected  and  was  able  to 
connt  nearly  six  huudred  lines  like  those 
seen  by  Wollaston,  fixed  in  position — a  num- 
ber which  Brewster  subsequently  increased 
to  two  thousand,  and  which  later  observa- 
tions have  shown  to  be  practically  unlimit 
ed.  The  earliest  investigations  of  this  n 
rions,  bnt,  as  it  has  since  appeared  hi  hly 
important  class  of  phenomena,  und  tak  n 
in  the  United  States,  were  made  by  D  J  hn 
William  Draper,  of  New  York,  a  man  wh  s< 
name  occnpies  a  very  conspicuous  pi 
the  world  as  well  of  letters  as  of  n 
Dr.  Draper's  labors  in  this  departm  nt  w 
spread  over  so  large  a  field  that  it  w  uld  b 
quite  impracticable  to  do  them  justice  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  command.  They 
embraced  at  once  the  physical,  chemical, 
and  thermal  properties  of  light,  and  the  re- 
lations of  this  principle  to  the  organic  world 
and  the  physiology  of  vision.  He  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  method  of  photography  to 
the  study  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  A  mem- 
oir published  by  him  in  1343  describes 
many  new  lines  in  the  ultra-red  and  ultra- 
violet.    The  great  bands  in  the  ultra-red 


I  first  detected  by  him.  Some  of  these 
I  subsequently  rediscovered  by  the  aid 
of  the  thermo-multiplier.  In  1841  he  pho- 
tographed the  dii&action  spectrum  formed 
by  a  Gitter-platte,  or  ruled  grating,  and  pub- 
lished a  memoir  showing  the  singular  ad- 
vantages which  that  spectrum  possesses 
over  the  prismatic  in  investigations  on  ra- 
diation. Since  the  science  of  spectroscopy 
(a  science  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid 
in  Dr. Draper's  early  researches)has  attain- 
ed so  high  an  importance  in  connection  with 
investigations  both  of  celestial  and  terres- 
trial chemistry,  the  spectrum  Las  been  pho- 
tographed upon  a  much  larger  scale  than 
was  attempted  by  Dr.  Draper. 

The  most  admirable  photograph  of  this 
kind,  so  far  as  the  visible  spectrum  is  con- 
cerned, was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Ruth- 
erfurd,  of  New  York,  in  1866.  It  was  en- 
larged from  an  original  taken  with  prisms 
constructed  of  plate-glass,  hollow,  and  fill- 
ed with  bisulphide  of  carbon — a  plan  first 
adopted  by  Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  in  1863. 
To  a  very  powerful  train  of  such  prisms, 
six  in  number,  made  effectively  twelve  by 
means  of  a  repeating  prism,  Mr.  Rutherfiud 
subsequently  applied  a  sjstem  of  mechan- 
ical or  automatic  adjustment  for  varying 
the  angular  position  without  deranging  the 
regularity  of  the  train,  which  was  the  first 
contrivance  of  the  kind  ever  invented.  Of 
the  map,  eighty-two  inches  in  length,  and 
embrioing  more  than  2500  sharply  defined 
Im  Mr.  Lockyer,  the  celebrated  spectro- 
B  p  t  of  Loudon,  remarked  recently  in  a 
publ  lecture,  it  was  a  thing  so  admirable 
that  he  could  not  look  at  it  without  a  feel- 
g  t  the  intensest  envy.  Still  more  re- 
tl  (1873),  Dr.  Henrj-  Draper,  son  of  Dr. 
J  W  Draper,  has  produced  a  phntogrnph  of 
ti  Itra-violet  rays  of  the  dilfraetion  spec- 
t  um  which  fiir  exceeds  in  distinctness  any 
thing  previously  attempted  in  this  difficult 
spectral  region.  The  gitter  from  which  it 
was  taken  was  ruled  by  Mr.  Kutherfnrd, 
who  ha<l  long  l>een  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  perfect  plates  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  earliest  gitters  were  prepared  by  Fraun- 
hofer, and  were  ruled  through  leaf  metal  or 
thin  coatings  of  grease  on  glass.  He  sub- 
sequently ruled  with  a  diamond  point  on 
the  glass  itself;  but  none  of  his  rulings 
were  closer  than  about  8000  lines  to  the 
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inoh,  and  none  nf  uver  3dG0  were  re^ulir 
enough  to  be  servicea!  le  For  tlie  Uat 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  plates  moat  in 
use  by  investigators  lia\e  been  furnished 
byMr.F.A.NohertjOfBirth  in  Pomeranian 
PruBBia,  nho  has  cairieil  his  ruhngs  to  a 
degree  of  fineness  far  bejoud  that  -it  which 
spectra  cease  altogether  to  be  produced  the 
object  being  to  provide  te^tB  for  the  resolv 
ing  power  of  microscopes  Admirable  as 
these  productions  certainly  are,  they  are  d« 
fi.eient  in  uniformity,  which  is  the  quality  of 
most  essential  importance  in  the  gratings 
required  for  the  study  of  diffraction  spec- 
tra. Mr.  Rutherfurd's  finer  gratings  have 
nearly  18,000  lines  to  the  inch,  and  their 
uniformity,  as  tested  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  definition  of  the  spectral  lines,  is  all 
hut  perfect.  The  delicacy  of  this  ruling 
operation  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  machine  which  draws  the  lines 
is  operated  by  hand,  althongh  not  touched 
but  only  moved  by  a  cord  attached,  the  rul- 
ing is  liable  to  he  made  uneven  by  the  ef- 
fect of  expansion  from  the  ridiant  heat 
of  the  person  In  conseq^uence  of  this, 
Mr  Entherfurd  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  diiMng  the  machine  by  a  miniature 
turbine  ivheel,  with  veiy  satisfwtory  re 
suits 

The  memoir  of  Dr.  Henry  Draper  accom 
panying  the  photograph  above  mentioned 
was  read  before  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  published  in  their  Compies 
Eendiis.  It  has  also  been  printed  in  full  in 
the  principal  jonmala  devoted  to  physical 
science  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  the  discussion  of  the  photogriph 
has  settled  the  wave  lengths  of  all  the  ulti  i 
violet  rays,  and  has  finally  corrected  the  er 
rors  of  previous  observers. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  relation  be 
tween  the  spectra  of  incandescent  or  mean 
descing  bodies  and  their  phyaieal  conditi  >n 
or  chemical  composition  was  made  l>r  Dr 
J.  W.  Draper,  in  an  important  memoir  Ou 
the  Production  of  Light  and  Heat,  publish 
ed  m  1R47  This,  among  other  things,  point- 
ed out  the  means  of  determining  the  solid 
or  giaeons  condition  of  the  sim,  the  stirs, 
and  the  nebulte  In  it  the  luthor  demon 
strated  espeiimentally  thit  all  solid  sub 
stances,  and  probably  lU  liqnida,  become  m 
candescent  at  the  same  temperature ;  tliat 


thetemperature  of  red  heat  ia  about  977°  F. ; 
that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  solid 
IS  c  >ntinuous,  containing  neither  bright  nor 
diik  fixed  lines ;  that  ftom  common  t-cm- 
per^tures  up  to  977"  F.  the  rays  emitted  by 
a  solid  produce  no  efi'ect  on  vision,  but  that 
at  that  temperature  they  impress  the  eye 
with  the  sensation  of  red ;  that  the  heat 
of  the  incandescing  body  being  made  con- 
tinuously to  rise,  other  rays  are  added,  in- 
creasing in  refrangibility  with  increase  of 
temperature  ]  and  that  while  the  addition 
of  rays  so  much  the  more  refrangible  as  the 
temperature  ia  higher  is  going  ou,  there  is 
an  augmentation  of  the  intensity  of  those 
already  existing.  In  the  following  year,  in 
a  memoir  on  the  production  of  light  by 
chemical  action,  Dr.  Draper  gave  the  spec- 
trum analysis  of  many  different  flames,  and 
devised  the  arrangements  of  charts  of  their 
fixed  lines  in  the  manner  now  universally 
employed.  The  former  of  these  memoirs 
had  a  circulation  in  American  and  foreign 
journals  proportionate  to  its  importance. 
An  analysis  of  it  in  Italian  was  read  in  July, 
1947,  by  Melloni,  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  ^Naples,  and  this  was  afterward  transla- 
ted into  lYenoh  and  Engliah  1  et,  notwith 
standing  the  publicity  thus  gnen  to  these 
discoveries,  the  same  facts  wue  thirteen 
years  liter  published  by  Prolessor  Kiich 
ho£f,  under  the  guise  of  matlieinatical  de- 
ductions, Mith  80  slight  a  reference  to  the 
original  discoverer  that  he  secured  suhatau 
tidily  the  entire  credit  of  thein  himself;  and 
m  a  historical  sketch  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis subsequently  published,  he  omitted  the 
mme  of  Dr  Draper  altogether  This  is  the 
more  remirka!  lo  as  the  historical  sketch 
here  referred  to  was  professedly  prepared 
be  auae  the  wnter  hid  become  aware  of 
the  existence  of  some  publications  on  the 
sulject  ivliich  he  hid  not  before  known 
and  had  found  that  other  lublicitious 
which  hid  appeared  to  Lun  to  possets  no 
siecial  interest  were  not  similirly  re^ird 
ed  l\  all.  The  object,  therefore,  of  this 
aeqnel  was  "  to  complete  the  historical  sur- 
Ye\  "  It  is  entirely  occupied,  nevertheless, 
with  an  argument  to  disprove  that  any  ob- 
sen  er  had  contributed  any  thing  to  "  the 
solution  of  the  proposed  question  whether 
the  bright  lines  of  a  glowing  gas  are  sole- 
ly dependent  on  its  chemical  constituents" 
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nntil  1861,  ■when  it  waa  solved  by  Bnnsen 
and  himself — escepting  only  Swam,  who  in 
1857  identified  the  sodinm  line,  although 
"  he  did  not  answer  the  question  positively, 
or  in  its  moat  general  form."  The  writer 
eonaidera  and  passes  judgment  on  the  claims 
of  Herschel,  Talbot,  W.  A.  Miller,  Wbeat- 
stone,  Massou,  Angstrom,  Van  der  Willigen, 
and  Pllicker,  all  of  v,  bom  had  examined  the 
well  known  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
flames  or  ol  the  electric  spark,  and  hod 
made  suggestions  indiciting  that  this  ques- 
tion hail  been  present  to  tLeir  minds ,  but 
remarkably  omits  Iromthe  enumeration  the 
name  of  the  onlj  observer  whose  pubhcv 
tions  were  most  directlj  suggestive  of  such 
a  course  of  investigation  as  that  which  he 
himself  subsequently  pursued.  In  1858, 
three  years  before  the  aunoiincement  ot  the 
results  obtained  by  Buusen  and  Kirchboft, 
a  memoir  appeared  bj  Dr.  Draper  on  the 
natuie  of  flame  and  the  condition  of  the 
pun  8  surfaeo,  which  v  as  the  precursor  ot 
the  numerous  iintstigations  out  ot  nhirh 
baa  grown  the  imposing  science  of  celestial 
chemistry. 

The  spectra  of  the  stars  were  earliest 
studied  by  Mr.  Rutherflird,  who  published 
in  1863  a  comparative  map  or  diagram,  giv- 
ing the  spectra  of  seventeen  different  stars 
compared  with  those  of  the  suu,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets  Mars  and  Jupiter;  The 
star  spectra  were  arranged  by  him-  in  three 
classes,  to  some  extent  corresponding  to 
those  since  made  by  Secchi,  la  1861  Pro- 
fessor Kircbhoff  made  public  Ms  well-known 
map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  in  which  the 
very  numerous  lines  given  ate  determined 
in  place  by  a  milliraetrio  scale.  To  remove 
the  uncertainties  attendant  on  the  use  of 
such  a  system,  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Har- 
vard University,  proposed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  constructed,  in  1866,  a  normal  map 
of  the  spectrara  founded  on  wave  lengths. 
His  map  embraced  187  lines  lying  between 
C  and  G  of  Fraunhofer.  In  1871  a  prelim- 
inary map  or  catalogue  of  the  spectral  lines 
of  the  solar  chromosphere  was  publ  h  d  n 
the  Philoaophical  Magatine,  of  Lond  n  by 
ProfesaorC.A.Yonng,ofDartmouthC  11  g 
which  was  afterward  republished  1  y  S  h  I 
Ion  in  his  large  work  on  the  spect  p 
This  embraced  103  lines,  identifying  u  h  as 
had  been  observed  before,  and  giving  the 
21 


names  of  former  observers.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  this  number  was  increased  by  Pro- 
fessor Young  to  273.  The  most  important 
contribution  to.  stellar  spectroscopy  yet 
made  is  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of 
Alpha  Lyt*  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
with  his  great  speculum  of  twenty-eight 
inches  aperture^  showing  in  the  invisible 
region  four  great  groups  of  lines  never  be- 
fore seen.  This  interesting  result  has  been 
attained  only  after  8event«ea  years  of  per- 
severing effort,  and  is  the  fruit  of  probably 
the  most  dif&cult  and  costly  experiment  in 
celestial  chemistry  ever  niade. 

The  conclusion  as  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  which  the 
8tud>  of  their  spectra  has  led,  is  that  the 
same  elements  are  found  in  them  as  lu  the 
earth  ind  only  the  same,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  supposed  element  in  the  suu, 
called  for  the  present,  helium.  But  it  aji- 
jiears  that  the  temperatures  of  the  different 
bodies  must  be  materially  different ;  and  this 
difference  is  without  doubt  the  occasion  of 
the  varieties  of  their  spectral  aspects,  and 
of  their  very  observable  differences  of  color 
to  the  eye. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
the  spectrum,  an  important  discovery  was 
made  by  Dr.  Draper  so  recently  as  1872. 
He  has  shown  that  the  observed  decrease 
of  the  intensity  of  heat  from  the  more  to  the 
less  refraugible  region  is  due  not  to  any  in- 
herent  quality  of  the  rays,  but  solely  to  the 
action  of  the  prism  itself,  which  compresses 
the  less  refrangible  region,  and  dilates  the 
more  refrangible. 

Photography^ — The   sensibility  of  many 
chemical  compounds  to  the  action  of  light 
was  very  eariy  observed.     Attempts  were 
made   by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  others 
early  in  this  century  to  take  advantage 
this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  producing  cop 
of  prints,  leaves,  etc  ,  by  pressing  them  i 
der  glass  against  sheets  of  paper  which  had 
been  impregnated  w  ith  sUver  salts,  and 
posing  them  in  the  sunlight..     Imperfect 

I  were  obtained,  but  they  were 
n  nt,  no  snccess&il  process  having  been 
ba  red  for  removing  the  unchanged  sail 
f  m  the  paper.  They  were  counterparts  ol 
tb  ginals,  but  presented,  of  course,  the 
1  {^ts  and  shades  reversed.  For  a  number 
of  years,  beginning  in  about  1830,  Mr.  Nl 
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cephore  Niepce  aud  Mr.  Daguerre  in  France, 
and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  in  England,  occHpied 
themselves  in  persevering  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover some  mode  by  which  tlie  fleeting  im- 
ages might  bo  fixed,  and  to  increase  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  cliemically  prepared  surface 
employed  to  receive  tlie  impression.  These 
efforts  were  at  length  crowned  with  success. 
In  1839  Mr.  Dagnerre  made  public  the  beauti- 
ful process  which  beai^  his  name,  and  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  very  different  one  which  Mr. 
Talbot  had  been  engaged  in  perfecting,  and 
which  he  was  tlina  constrained  somewhat 
prematnrely  to  disclose.  The  production  of 
these  light-pictares  was  attributed  to  the 
action  of  a  class  of  rays  present  in  the  sun- 
light, but  non-luminous,  called,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  the  chemical  rays.  For  this 
term  Dr.  Draper  proposed  to  substitute  the 
name  tithonic,  from  a  fancied,  analogy  with 
the  fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favorite  of  Aurora ; 
and  somewhat  later  Sir  John  Herschel  sug- 
gested the  term  actinic — a  term  which,  in 
spite  of  its  etymological  vagueness,  has  since 
prevailed.  In  regard  to  this  class  of  rays,  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Draper,  protracted  through 
a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  commencing 
about  1S35,  were  more  fertile  of  results  than 
those  of  any  contemporary  investigator. 
Though  embracing  the  class  of  phenomena 
on  which  the  art  of  photography  has  been 
founded,  their  scope  was  in  the  largest  de- 
gree comprehensive.  They  inclnded,  among 
other  things,  experiments  on  the  absorption 
of  the  chemical  rays  by  solid  and  liquid  me- 
dia, the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by 
light,  the  interfereuee  of  chemical  rays,  the 
crystallization  of  substances  in  the  rays  of 
light,  the  supposed  magnetizing  properties 
of  the  solar  rays,  which  he  found  not  to  ex- 
ist, and  the  effects  of  light  upon  vegeta- 
tion. The  memoirs  published  by  him  on 
these  subjects  in  foreign  and  American  jour- 
nals amounted  to  nearly  forty.  Many  of 
these  were  collected  in  1844  in  a  large  quar- 
to volume,  entitled,  A  Treaixse  on  the  Faroes 
whUh  produce  the  OrganiiraHon  of  Plants.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  among  these  are  a  mem- 
oir explanatory  of  the  mechanical  cause  of 
the  flow  of  sap  in  plants,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  carbonization  of  water  on  the  leaves 
by  the  light  of  the  sun ;  and  another,  dem- 
onstrating that  it  is  the  yellow  ray  which 


produces  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  in 
plants,  and  not  the  violet,  as  had  been  pre- 
vionaly  supposed.  The  first  photographic 
portraits  of  the  human  countenance  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Draper  soon  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dagnerre's  discovery,  and  at 
a  time  when  snch  a  thing  had  been  pro- 
notmced  impracticable  by  so  higli  an  an- 
thority  as  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  taught 
the  art  to  Professor  Morse,  by  whom  it  was 
long  successfully  practiced,  ^nd  who  pos- 
sessed exilusively  the  secret  until  it  wis  it 
length  made  public  b\  the  originator  m  the 
London  and  Edtnbargh  PliiloBopbuial  Maga- 
zine This  consisted  essentiuUj  in  quii.k 
enmg  the  sensitneness  of  the  Dagneneau 
plates  bj  brief  exposure  to  the  ^apor  of 
bromine  By  this  treatment  they  became 
so  extremely  sensitue  as  to  receive  an  im 
pression  instant  ■Jneonsly  in  the  open  air 
and  m  the  light  ot  an  ordimrj  apartment 
m  %  very  few  seconds  About  the  same 
time  and  while  the  method  ot  Dr  Dnper 
was  still  undisclosed  ■*  simil  ir  result  wis 
attained  by  the  wnter  of  this  article  b\ 
the  use  of  chlorme  Photographs  of  the 
moon  were  taken  by  Dr  Draper  is  earlj  as 
1840,  at  a  time  when  the  moon's  rays  were 
supposed  to  possess  no  actinic  power,  and 
when,  in  fact,  bright  objects  strongly  illu- 
minated by  the  intensest  light  of  tlie  full 
moon  failed,  after  hours  of  exposure,  to  pro- 
duce any  trace  of  an  impression  on  the  plates 
of  Daguerre.  Tliese  photographs  showed 
very  well  the  light  and  shade  characteris- 
tic of  the  different  regions  of  the  satellite, 
though  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  mag- 
nificent photographs  since  taken  by  Dr.Hen- 
ry  Draper  and  by  Mr.  Kutherfurd. 

The  useful  applications  of  the  photo- 
graphic art  are  very  numerous.  In  por- 
traiture it  has  created  a  special  industry, 
large  and  lucrative,  and  of  world-wide  pop- 
ularity. In  mechanical  engineering  and  in 
every  branch  of  constmctive  art  it  furnish- 
es the  means  of  obtaining  designs  of  the 
most  complicated  machinery  or  structures 
withont  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  drawings. 
It  provides  a  perfect  means  of  cultivating 
the  popular  taste  or  of  instructing  the  pop- 
ular intelligence  by  bringing  faithfal  rep- 
resentations of  the  choicest  works  of  art,  or 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  nature  and. 
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of  human  life,  ■nithin  the  reach  of  every 
one.  Aided  hj  the  ingeniouB  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone,  tlie  stereoscope,  it 
actually  seems  to  reproduce  before  us  tLe 
ohjeets  ivhich.  it  represents,  with  all  the  as- 
pect of  reality.  lu  its  later  degrees  of  per- 
fection it  has  made  it  possible  to  prepare 
plates  from  which  prints  in  iuk  can  be  di- 
rectly taken;  and  as  an  aid  to  the  litho- 
graphic art  it  has  snhBtituted  a  direct  im- 
pression ou  the  atone  for  the  patient  labor 
of  the  engraver  or  the  draughtsman.  In  the 
magnetic  observatories  established  by  the 
British  and  other  European  governments,  it 
traces  the  recoM  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
fluctuations  of  the  magnetic  elemeuts ;  and 
it  has  in  some  instances  been  employed  to 
record  in  like  manner  the  indications  of  the 
barometer  and  the  thermometer.  Its  high- 
est applications  are  undoubtedly  to  astron- 
omy, to  uranographioal  measurements  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Mr.  Kutherfard, 
to  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  spectra 
as  practiced  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  and  Dr.  H. 
Draper,  to  that  of  the  sun  spots  ao  per- 
severingly  pursued  by  De  la  Rue,  Loewy, 
and  Carriugton,  and  to  fixing  the  phases 
of  solar  eclipses,  and  of  etill  more  rare 
phenomena,  like  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Produetion  of  Cold. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portjint  applications  of  the  principles  of 
physics  to  a  practical  purpose  is  to  be 
found  in  the  various  forms  of  apparatus  at 
present  in  use  for  the  artificial  production 
of  cold.  All  of  these  owe  their  efficacy  to 
the  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  in 
the  vaporization  of  highly  volatile  liquids ; 
and  the  discovery  that  this  principle  can  be 
practically  and  economically  utili  zed  is  due 
to  our  countryman,  Professor  A,  C,  Twining, 
of  Hew  Haven,  by  whom  the  first  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  on  a  working  scale  ever  con- 
structed was  put  into  operation  in  1850,  and 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Professor  Twin- 
ing made  use  of  common  sulphuric  ether  as 
the  liquid  to  be  vaporized.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Tellier,  an  English  inventor,  substitu- 
ted for  thia,  methylic  ether,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  greatly  more  volatile ; 
and  Mr.  Carr^,  of  Paris,  employed  liquefied 
ammoniacal  gas,  which  possesses  the  same 
advantage  in  a  still  higher  degree.  An 
important  industry  has  grown  out  of  this 


discovery,  which  is  every  year  enlarging  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations. 

The  ilicroieope. — The  discovery  made  ia 
1829  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister,  of  London,  that  ev- 
ery achromatic  combination  of  lenses  has 
two  aplanatic  foci,  and  that  by  the  combi- 
nation of  two  achromaties  tlie  spherical 
aberration  of  oblique  pencils  can  be  efiect- 
ually  suppressed,  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  instrument  from  which  dates 
an  almost  miraculously  rapid  advance  to- 
ward perfection.  Results  toward  whioh 
Chevallier  and  others  liod  been  blindly  feel- 
ing their  way  without  ever  satisfactorily 
reaching  them  were  now  made  dependent 
upon  weU-aacertained  principles;  and  the 
question  who  should  produce  the  best  mi- 
croscope became  a  question  of  relative  in- 
gennity  in  the  application  of  theory  no  less 
than  of  practical  skill  in  producing  the 
curves  which  theorj-  dictated.  In  1846  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Spencer,  a  young,  self-taught,  and 
previously  unknown  optician  living  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  of  Hew  York,  submitted 
to  the  microscopists  of  the  country  micro- 
scopic objectives  exhibiting  a  sharpness  of 
definition  and  power  of  resolution  which 
excited  the  greatest  surprise,  and  entitled 
them  to  be  esteemed,  for  the  tinie  at  least, 
as  superior  to  any  other  known  in  the 
world.  The  great  multiplication  of  micro- 
scopic observers  produced  by  the  wonderful 
improvement  of  the  instrument,  and  tlie 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  objectives 
consequent  upon  the  multiplication  of  ob- 
servers, soon,  however,  produced  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  rivalry  among  opticians,  and 
foreign  objectives  appeared  which  justly 
challeuged  comparison  with  those  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  la  the  subsequent  progress  of 
improvement  the  artisans  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
have  maintained  a  pretty  equal  strife.  Mr. 
Spencer  still  sustains  the  liigh  reputation 
which  he  so  early  established ;  and  upon  the 
same  plane  with  him  may  be  placed  Mr.  E, 
B.  Totles,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  William  AVales, 
of  Fort  Edward,  New  Jersey.  Of  the  natu- 
ralists among  ua  who  have  devoted  Ihcm- 
selves  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  none 
have  done  more  honor  to  the  science  of 
oiir  country  than  the  late  Professor  Bailey, 
of  West  Point,  whose  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  diatomaeeie  are  distribu- 
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ted  tliTough  the  journals  and  Transactions, 
and  PnjfBssor  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege, one  of  tlie  highest  living  autLoritiea 
upon  this  order  of  the  algte,  who  has  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
awaiting  publication,  a  Bystematic  and  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  the  subject,  found- 
ed on  the  studies  and  obserraUonB  of  twen- 
ty yeats,  and  illustrated  with 
original  drawings  from  nature. 


Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  science  of  electricity  existed  only 
in  a  very  elementary  condition.  Its  phe- 
nomena, 80  far  aB  they  were  known,  belonged 
to  static  electricity  only,  and  were  referred 
to  the  agency  of  a  subtle  fluid  or  fluidB  pres- 
ent every  where,  but  becoming  manifest  only 
when  in  a  state  of  disturbed  equihbrium. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  single  electrical  fluid  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Franklin,  and  passes  by 
his  name,  though  Leslie  claims  that  it  had 
heen  earlier  suggested  by  Watson,  of  Lon- 
don. The  opposing  hypothesiB  of  Dufay 
presumed  the  existence  of  two  fluids  neu- 
tralizing each  other  in  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  bodies  by  their  union,  and  exhibiting 
attractions  and  repulsions  when  separated. 
The  Franklinian  hypothesis  is  liable  to  the 
objection  tliat  it  necessitates  the  suppOBi- 
tion  that  material  bodies  deprived  of  elec- 
tricity are  mutually  repellent.  But  neither 
la  any  longer  entertained.  Franklin  dem- 
onstrated the  identity  of  lightning  with  the 
ordinary  electric  spark  as  early  aa  1753.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  first  suspi- 
cion of  this  identity  originated  with  him; 
but  it  had  already  been  suggested  by  NoUet 
in  1746,  who  compared  a  thunder-cloud  to 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine (it  resembles  more  nearly  one  coating 
of  a  Leyden-jar),  and  had  been  urged  in  a 
plausible  course  of  reasoning  by  Winkler. 
Franklin's  merit  was  that  he  suggested  the 
means  of  setting  the  question  forever  at 
rest  by  actually  drawing  electricity  out  of 
the  clouds.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  was 
not  the  first  to  try  his  own  experiment.  The 
plan  he  had  publicly  proposed  was  to  erect 
on  some  eminence  a  lofty  insulated  iron  rod 
tapering  to  a  point;  and  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dalibard,  who  drew  sparks  from 
such  H  rod  erected  near  Paris,  and  even 


charged  from  it  a  Leyden-jar,  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  May,  1752.  The  famous  kite  experi- 
ment of  Frajiklin  was  performed  more  than 
a  month  later,  on  the  15th  of  Juno ;  but  in 
those  days,  in  which  ocean  cables  and  steam- 
ships were  equally  unknown,  he  was,  of 
course,  iguoraut  of  Dalibard'a  previous  suc- 
cess. It  is  upon  this  experiment  that  the 
immense  reputation  of  Franklin  as  a  man  of 
science  mainly  rests.  Considering  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  conception  and  the  stOl  graat- 
er  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  it 
was  realized,  we  can  not  at  this  distance  of 
time  but  be  astonished  at  the  profound  im- 
pression it  produced  upon  the  world.  Such 
was  his  popularity  in  France  that,  when  he 
appeared  as  the  representative, of  the  Ameri-, 
can  colonies  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
sale  of  his  portrait  made  the  fortune  of  the 
engraver ;  and  beneath  this  portrait  was  in- 
scribed, by  the  miuister  of  a  monarch  him- 
self a  few  years  later  dethroned  and  exe- 
cuted as  a  tyrant,  the  famous  legend, 
"Eripnic  cffllo  f nlmen,  ecepwamqne  tyraniiis." 

Kot  long  after  this,  moreover,  the  celebra- 
ted Erasmus  Darwin,  writing  to  compliment 
Franklin  on  having  united  philosophy  to 
modem  science,  directed  his  letter  merely  to 
"  Dr.  Franklin,  ^mcrifn,"  adding  that  he  was 
almost  disposed  to  write  "  Dr.  Franklin,  The 
World,"  there  being  but  one  Franklin,  and 
that  Franklin  being  known  of  all  men.  Aft- 
er making  all  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
Franklin's  political  position  and  the  sound 
practical  sense  displayed  in  his  writings  on 
subjects,  of  popular  interest,  there  remains 
no  doubt  that  his  singular  celebrity  was 
due  mainly,  after  all,  to  the  association  of 
his  name  with  the  lightning.  The  great 
discovery  of  Volta,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  originated  a  new  and  prolific  branch 
of  electrical  science,  not  at  first  recognized 
as  such.  In  the  infancy  of  the  investiga- 
tion  which  this  discoverj-  opened,  it  was  a 
first  necessity  of  progress  to  improve  the 
means  by  wliich  the  electric  current  is  gen- 
erated. For  the  inconvenient  pile  of  the 
discoverer,  trough  batteries  with  immovable 
plates  were  soon  introduced  in  England,  and 
it  was  by  means  of  such  that  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  made  many  of  his  very  numerous  and 
celebrated  electro-chemical  discoveries.  Dr. 
Wollaston  greatly  improved  these  batteries 
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by  giviug  them  a  constmction  which  caaaed 
both  sides  of  the  zinca  to  lie  effective,  and 
permitted  the  plates  to  he  removed  from  the 
trouf^hs.  But  all  these  forms  of  apparatns 
were  attended  with  the  seriona  disadvantage 
that  their  power  when  in  action  rapidly  de- 
clined, in  oonseq^ueuce  of  the  formation  upon 
the  negatives  of  a  coating  of  minato  bub- 
bles of  hydrogen  gas.  This  difficulty  was 
first  effectually  overcome  hy  Dr.  Robert 
Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in  1830  intro- 
duced the  form  of  voltaic  battery  which, 
firom  the  iutenaity  of  its  effects,  he  called 
the  deflagrator.  The  deflagrator  was  made 
very  compact  by  forming  the  metals  into 
coils,  their  opposed  sncfaees  being  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  separated  by  insulatmg 
wedges;  hat  its  important  characteristic 
consisted  of  a  mechanism  by  which  the  en- 
tire series  of  elemeuts  could  be  iustantane- 
onsly  immersed  in  the  lif[tiid  or  lifted  out. 
For  esperimenta  of  brief  duration,  therefore, 
the  battery  was  always  ready  to  act  with  its 
full  power.  A  similar  device  occnrrod  later 
to  Faraday,  but  though  it  was  original  with 
him,  he  very  honorably  admitted  that  on  ex- 
amination he  found  this  new  battery  to  be 
"in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  that 
invented  and  described  by  Dr.  Hare."  Be- 
sides the  deflagrator.  Dr.  Hare  constructed 
another  form  of  voltaic  apparatns,  designed 
with  low  intensity  of  electricity  to  generate 
an  enormona  vohune  of  heat.  This,  which  he 
called  the  calorimotor,  was  formed  by  com- 
bining many  very  large  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper  into  two  series,  and  immersing  them 
at  once  into  a  tank  of  dilate  acid,  By  means 
of  it  large  rods  of  iron  or  platinum  are  ig- 
nited and  fused  in  a  few  seconds,  and  its 
magnetic  effects  are  eqnally  surprising ;  yet 
it  is  hardly  capable  of  prodncing  the  faintest 
sparfe  between  carbon  electrodes.  Dr.  Hare 
was  an  extremely  voluminous  writ«r  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  voltaic  electricity  and 
chemistry.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
articles  from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the 
Joarnal  of  Science  alone.  In  invention  he 
was  wonderfully  fertile,  and  in  the  variety 
of  ingenious  contrivances  devised  and  eon- 
stmcted  by  him  in  aid  of  investigation  or 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  ho  deserves  t* 
be  ranked  with  men  like  Hooke,  Wollaston, 
and  Wheatstone. 

The  constant  battery,  the  next  improve- 


ment in  voltaic  eleetro-motive  apparatus, 
was  produced  by  Daniell  in  1836.  It  is  a 
battery  of  four  elements,  two  metallic  and 
two  liquid,  the  liquids  being  separated  by 
a  porous  partition.  In  this  arrangement 
the  nascent  hydrogen  set  free  on  the  zinc 
side,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  base  of  the  solution  on  the  copper 
side,  no  longer  appears  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  the  obstruction  it  had  occasioned  to 
circulation  is  thus  suppressed.  Daniell, 
nevertheless,  was  not  the  first  to  suggest  a 
battery  of  four  elements.  The  credit  of 
this  snggestion  is  due  to  Dr.  John  W.  Dra- 
per, of  New  York,  who,  as  early  as  1834,  de- 
scribed such  a  battery  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute. 

The  relation  of  electricity  to  magnetism 
was  a  discovery  accidentally  made  by  Oer- 
sted, of  Copenhagen,  in  1819.  He  noticed 
that  if  a  wire  conveying  a  voltaic  current 
be  brought  near  a  suspended  magnetic  nee- 
dle, the  needle  ^\ill  bo  deflected  from  its 
normal  position.  Tliis  remarkable  discov- 
ery was  followed  by  one  no  leas  remark- 
able, made  simultaneously  by  Arago  and 
Davy,  that  the  conducting  wire  itself,  what- 
ever may  be  the  material  it  is  composed  of, 
is  capable,  while  conveying  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, of  attracting  soft  iron.  Amptre  next 
discovered  that  two  wires  conveying  elec- 
tric ciuTOuts  attract  each  other  if  the  cur- 
rents are  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel 
if  the  directions  are  opposite.  Upon  this 
he  founded  his  celebrated  theory  which 
made  magnetism  only  one  of  the  forms  of 
manifestation  of  electrical  force.  This  the- 
ory suggested  to  Arago  the  idea  that  a  steel 
needle  might  possibly  be  magnetized  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current  passing  spirally  round  it.  He  test- 
ed the  trnth  of  this  conjecture,  and  his  ex- 
periment was  a  snecess.  A  tei>etition  of 
this  experiment  in  modified  form  by  Stur- 
geon, of  Woolivich,  England,  in  Iftio,  drew 
after  it  importwit  consequences.  Bending 
a  piece  of  stout  iron  wire  into  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe,  and  coating  it  with  varnish  to 
secure  insulation,  he  wound  round  this  a 
copper  wire,  which  be  introduced  into  the 
battery  circuit.  Tlie  iron  wire  thus  treat- 
ed became  temporarily  a  feeble  horseshoe 
magnet,  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of 
two  or  three  pounds.     At  this  stage  of  the 
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iuyestigation  the  snlijeot  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Professor  Josepli  Henry,  of  Al- 
hany,  Hew  York,  and  the  nest  step  in  the 
progress  of  tiiis  history — a  very  largo  one 
—■was  taken  by  liim.  Considering  that  the 
inteusity  of  the  effect  mnst  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  cloaenesa  of  the  coil,  and  that 
with  a  nailed  conductor  the  spirals  conld 
not  penuiaaibly  be  brought  into  contact,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  insulate  the  conducting 
wire  itself,  which  he  did  by  winding  it  with 
silk.  This  expedient  enabled  him  not  oulj 
to  envelop  the  iron  closely  in  the  first  m 
stance,  but  also  to  wind  severiil  succcsstvt 
coils  over  each  other.  The  result  was  to 
produce  an  electro-magnet  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word — an  instrument  not  lim 
ited  in  its  use  to  tlie  purposes  of  lecture 
room  illustration,  but  capable  of  important 
and  lai^ly  varied  practical  applications 
Some  of  the  magnets  constructed  by  Pro 
feasor  Henry  sustained  weights  of  between 
one  and  two  tons. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations  on  this 
subject.  Professor  Henry  ascertained  a  num- 
ber of  important  facta  concerning  the  laws 
of  development  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron. 
Having  snrronnded  a  given  bar  with  a  num- 
ber of  short  helices  abutting  end  to  end,  he 
tried  the  effect  of  lirst  uniting  the  similar 
ends  of  these  so  as  to  make  one  short  com- 
pound conductor,  and  of  afterward  uniting 
their  dissimilar  ends  so  as  to  make  a  single 
continuous  conductor  of  them  all.  With  a 
battery  of  a  few  elements,  the  first  ar- 
rangement proved  to  be  most  effective,  but 
with  one  of  many,  the  second  was  superior. 
Hence  the  distinction  introduced  by  him  be- 
tween quantity  and  intensify  maguets. 

The  possible  practical  applications  of 
the  electro-magnet  were  not  overlooked  by 
Professor  Heury,  though  he  coutented  him- 
self with  pointing  them  out  without  pursu- 
ing them.  The  practicability  of  an  elei  trie 
telegraph  was  illustrated  by  him  m  an  ip 
paratus  fitted  up  in  1831  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  by  which  an  electno  current 
transmitted  through  a  circuit  of  more  than 
a  mile  was  made  to  ring  a  bell  The  inven 
tiou  of  the  first  recording  magnetic  tele 
graph — that  is,  of  the  instmment  by  which 
signals  are  actually  ■n-ritteu  down  bj  mag 
netism,  and  not  merely  addressed  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  or  sight—was  made  by  Pro- 


fessor S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New  York.  He  had 
conceived  it  as  early  as  1833.  The  instru- 
ment did  not  take  form  till  some  years  later. 
It  was  impossible  that  either  mode  of  signal- 
ing (the  mode  actually  used  by  Professor 
Henry  in  1831  or  that  conceived  by  Profess- 
or Morse  in  1833)  should  come  into  public 
use  or  be  economically  a  possibility  so  long 
as  there  existed  no  form  of  constant  or  sna- 
taining  battery,  and  the  batteries  of  Dan- 
iell  and  Grove  were  only  known  in  1836  and 
1837 

In  the  conatmction  of  long  Imea  of  t«le- 
graih  it  becime  earlv  necessary  to  devise 
some  practicible  means  of  crossing  the  larger 
stieams  or  the  narrower  estuanea  by  means 
of  submerged  coudui  tors  \\  hen  this  had 
been  Buccessfully  accomplished,  the  same 
system  was  n  iturally  extended  to  the  small- 
er seis  or  nrms  oi  the  ocean  such  as  the 
British  Chinuel  and  the  Mediterranean, 
But  when  a  little  mDre  thin  twenty  years 
ago  it  n  as  first  proposed  to  lay  an  electric 
cable  from  contmeiit  to  continent  in  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  itself,  the  audacity  of  the  proj- 
ect was  such  that,  at  its  first  annoimce- 
ment,  it  struck  the  world  as  too  visionary 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Even  to  con- 
trive a  form  of  conductor  which  should  com- 
bine the  strength  and  completeness  of  insu- 
lation indispensable  to  such  a  purpose,  was 
a  problem  in  applied  science  of  no  slight  dif- 
ficulty, and  to  lay  it  in  its  place  demand- 
ed the  exercise  of  mechanical  skill  of  the 
highest  order.  Supposing  it  to  have  been 
laid,  science,  agoin,  had  not  yet  devised  the 
means  of  making  it  available.  The  exhanat- 
leas  energy  and  indomitable  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Oyriis  W.  Field  nevertheless  triumph- 
ed at  last  over  all  tlie  practical  difficulties ; 
and  the  patient  study  of  the  scientific  side 
of  the  r[uestion  by  the  electricians,  especially 
by  Sir  William  Thomson,  with  hia  man'el- 
oua  fertility  of  nnention,  was  equally  suc- 
cessful lu  ovetconiiiig  the  rest  The  elec- 
tntal  telegraph,  therefore  one  of  the  most 
magnihceut  gifts  of  science  to  the  world, 
nia\  be  justly  claimed  as  especially  a  gift 
of  Amencin  science  and  the  eneigy  which 
was  maiuh  instrumental  in  giving  it  its 
latest  and  largest  a\  ailibility  waa  no  less 

Protesaor  Henry  was  the  first  to  point  out 
the  practicability  of  applying  electro-majj- 
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netism.  as  amotlve  power,  and  in  lUustiation 
of  this  lie  coiiatrocted  an  oscillating  appa- 
ratus, described  in  the  Amertean  Joutnil  tf 
Sckace  iu  1829.  The  attempts  which  haie 
lieen  made  to  tnrn  thia  power  practically 
to  account  have  beeu  verj  numerous  Al 
most  or  qnite  the  earliest  was  made  by 
Wessrs.  Davenport  and  Cook  of  ^  ermont  m 
1836.  A  machine  in  model  exhibited  by 
them  in  New  York  attraUed  umcli  attea 
tion ;  but  a  working  engine  n  hich  th«T  sub- 
sequently attempted  did  not  meet  their  ex 
pectatioua.  In  all  these  fi  rm^  ot  mechtn 
ism  there  ia  one  unavoidable  disidvinti|,p 
which  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  wis 
not  known,  consisting  in  the  fact  thit  the 
moving  magnets  generate  in  each  other  cur 
rents  directly  opposed  to  those  from  which 
their  own  magnetic  enert,y  is  derned  and 
hence  the  dynamic  power  i  f  the  engine  is 
not  proportional  to  the  stitic  energy  of 
its  component  magnets.  Electro  m  i^uetic 
engines  of  some  power  ha^  e  in  a  few  in 
stances  been  tried,  and  sulsequently  aban 
doned,  not  on  account  of  iny  mechanic  il 
failure,  but  for  reasons  ot  economy  One 
of  this  description,  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  De  Jacobi  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  waa  employed  to  propel 
a  boat  on  the  Neva.  Another  was  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic locomotive  of  our  countryman, 
Dr.  Chailes  G.  Page.  Thia  was  remarkable 
for  ita  original  and  ingenious  method  of 
applying  the  power,  which  was  by  means 
of  solid  cylindrical  steel  magnets  rising 
and  descending  in  the  interior  of  a  pile  of 
short  helices,  the  helices  being  successively 
thrown  into  and  out  of  the  circuit  W  ith 
two  such  engines,  Dr.  Page  dro\e  a  car 
weighing  eleven  tons  and  carrying  four 
teen  passengers  on  a  level  track  at  the  rate 
of  nineteen,  miles  an  hour.  Electro  mag 
netic  engines  can  never  compete  with  ^teira 
engines  in  point  of  economy  until  it  shall 
be  possible  to  construct  batteries  m  which 
the  materials  consumed  shall  be,  weight  for 
weight,  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  coaL 
Experimentally  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
grain  of  coal  consumed  nnder  the  boiler  of 
a  Cornish  engine  lifts  143  pounds  one  foot 
high,  while  a  grain  of  zinc  consumed  in  a 
battery  to  move  an  electro-magnetic  engine 
lifts  only  eighty  pounds  to  the  same  height. 
But  it  requires  the  consumption  of  a,  num- 


ber of  grains  of  coal  to  produce  one  gi'uiu 

The  applications  of  the  electro-magivet  to 
purposes  oi  use  are  too  various  to  permit 
here  in  enumeration  in  detaiL  The  astro- 
nomiril  electro-magnetic  chronograph  has 
1  een  already  mentioned.  The  instruments 
f(  r  me  xaunug  stiU  more  minute  iutcrvala  of 
time  called  rhronosco]  es  ire  dependent  in 
seicril  ot  their  large  Mnety  of  foims  on 
similar  means  of  operation  This  same  re 
mark  may  be  made  ot  nnmerous  %  ery  in 
geuiou^  and  ^ery  lalmble  contrnances  in 
troduced  in  recent  years  for  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  fallmg  bodies  tor  registering 
vibrations  in  acoustics  for  recordinj,  the 
indications  ot  mete  loligicil  instruments 
and  ior  many  other  purposes  auxiliary  tu 
acientifac  investigation 

As  more  praj-tioal  applications  there  m  ly 
be  mentioned  flre-alamis,  by  means  of  which 
iniormatiin  of  the  exact  locality  of  a  lire  in 
any  large  city  may  be  instantaneously  com- 
luuuiL  ited  to  the  central  office,  and  definite 
orders  issued  at  once  to  fire-companies  how 
to  proceed  burglar-alarms,  which  instantly 
indicate  the  door  or  window  in  a  dweDing 
at  which  entrance  has  been  attempted,  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  on  a  light  and  arouse 
the  sleepers  by  ringing  bells  or  sounding 
rattles ;  time-balls  dropped  in  centres  of 
business  or  in  sea-ports  by  electrical  com- 
munication from  distant  astronomical  ob- 
servatories ;  and  clocks  operated  by  electro- 
magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  or  systems 
of  dials  by  which  a  single  clock  may  show 
simultaneously  the  same  time  in  every  part 
of  a  large  business  establishment.  In  the 
year  1859  a  clock  of  peculiar  and  original 
design,  operated  by  electro-magnetism,  was 
constructed,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  writ- 
er of  this  article,  by  Mr.  E.  S,  Ritchie,  of  Bos- 
ton for  the  observatory  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  The  pendulum  was  entirely 
free  the  force  required  to  maintain  ita  mo- 
tion being  applied  by  depositing  a  very  light 
weight  (of  one  or  two  grains)  upon  an  arm 
of  the  pendulum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
swing,  and  removing  it  in  the  middle,  by  an 
arrangement  of  electro-magnets.  The  small 
weight  served  itself  to  make  and  break  the 
battery  connectious  necessary  to  actuate  the 
auxOiary  mechanism.  The  intention  was, 
by  relieving  the  pendulum  from  the  work 
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of  operating  the  eseaperaeut,  and  by  redu- 
cing its  awing  as  low  as  possible  (to  a  frae- 
tiou  of  a  degree),  to  remove  erery  estemal 
cause  ■whioli  miglit  interfere  with  the  per- 
fect uniformity  of  its  beat.  But  a  very  low 
l>owerwaB  req^uired  to  run  it.  A  single  cell 
of  Farmer's  so-called  water  battery  (pure 
v,j,tiit  Boxt  the  zmc  and  copper  Buipliite 
nest  tlie  copper}  was  suihoient  to  niiiutam 


but  t 


aouly  I 


Meohinically  it  was  a  perfect  Bueceaa  but 
after  some  months  of  action  it  was  found 
that  the  electnc  Lontacts  became  vitiated 
by  the  sparlt  product  1  e\en  with  tliat  Im 
powei  at  eierv  rnptiire  of  the  rir  uit  lud 
the  current  ceased  to  flow  Though  the 
most  refr'»ctor\  metals  were  employed  tliey 
were  still  y»ponzed  and  oxidized  The  dif 
fitulty  was  at  length  overcome  by  introdu 
ling  Fizeau  s  oondenier  into  the  circuit  b\ 
which  the  spark  was  effectually  suppress- 
ed ;  but  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  the  ob- 
servatory, it  was  never.bronght  intc  nse. 

Within  recent  years  some  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  progress  of  electro-magnet- 
ic science  have  been  made  in  this  country 
by  Professor  A.  F.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  others.  Professor  May- 
er's experiments  have  led  to  some  very  im- 
portant deductions  as  to  the  most  effective 
forms  of  soft  iron  core  to  be  given  to  electro- 
magnets, and  have  shown  that  in  general, 
when  such  cores  are  solid  cylinders,  the  cen- 
tral portion  is  practically  ineffective,  and 
may  be  removed  without  diminishing  tbe 
power  of  the  magnet.  They  have  shown 
also  that  tlie  inducing  action  of  the  envelop- 
ing wire  on  itself,  or  that  of  tbe  adjoining 
spirals  on  each  other,  has  no  efTect  on  their 
power  to  magnetize  the  core,  or  on  tbe  in- 
tensity of  tlie  current  passing  through  them. 
We  owe  also  to  Professor  Mayer  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  at  the  same  time  simple 
modes  yet  devised  of  investigating  the  re- 
sist ince  of  conductors  to  eleotrio  currents 
passing  through  them 

That  the  molocuUr  changes  produced  in  a 
bar  of  iron  by  magnetization  are  attended 
with  simultaneous  changes  of  dimensions, 
was  rendered  piobable  by  tbe  observation 
(made  many  years  ago  b\  Dr.  Page)  that 
they  ire  attended  by  audible  sounds,  and 


was  experimentally  proved  by  Joule  and 
Wertheim.  By  a  very  elaborate  and  care- 
fully conducted  investigation,  aided  by  the 
exceedingly  delicate  micrometrio  comparator 
constructed  for  the  Coast  Survey  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph SaxtoD,  Professor  Mayer  hmt  deter- 
mined quantitatively  the  precise  character 
and  magnitude  of  these  clianges.  Professor 
Trowbridge  has  also  made  some  interesting 
discoveries  relating  to  this  subject,  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  if  tbe  core  of  an  elec- 
tro magnet  be  made  a  part  of  a  voltaic  cir- 
cuit and  tbe  magnetizing  current  be  then 
lent  through  the  enveloping  helix  by  an- 
other battery,  a  magnetic  power  may  be  ob- 
timed  materially  greater  than  that  which 
the  latter  current  is  capable  of  producing 
alouL  but  that  this  effect  will  not  be  re- 
pe  ited  if  the  magnetizing  circuit  be  broken 
and  a^ain  renewed. 

VoJtaiv  /HdiH^Hon.— The  power  of  a  voltaic 
current  to  induce  currents  in  neighboring 
conductors  was  discovc-red  by  Faraday  in 
1831.  If  both  conductors  are  motionless, 
the  induced  current  is  but  momentary,  oc- 
curring only  when  the  primary  current  be- 
gins or  ceases  to  flow.  If  they  approach  to- 
ward or  recede  from  each  other,  the  induced 
current  is  continuous  so  long  as  tbis  move- 
ment continnes,  being  opposite  in  direction 
to  the  primary  while  approaching,  and  simi- 
lar in  direction  while  receding.  By  using 
helices  instead  of  single  conductors,  Mr. 
Faraday  succeeded  in  proiineing  induced 
currents  of  great  energy.  In  the  same  year 
Professor  Henry  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
covery that  a  voltaic  current  induces  an  ex- 
tra cnrrent  in  the  conductor  in  which  it  is 
itself  conveyed,  which,  however,  manifests 
itself  only  on  making  or  breaking  connec- 
tion with  the  battery,  the  intensity  being 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  coiiductor, 
and  being  greatly  increased  by  giving  t!ie 
conductor  the  fonn  of  a  close  spiral.  Pn>- 
fessor  Henry  demonstrated  later  that,  if  a 
series  of  closed  circuits  be  placed  aide  by 
side,  the  first  receiving  a  primary  current 
from  the  battery,  then  on  mating  or  break- 
ing batt«ry  connection  a  series  of  induced 
currents  will  be  generated  in  these  several 
circuits,  which  will  be  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  system  of  conductors 
best  adapted  to  this  demonstration  is  a  se- 
ries of  flat  spirals  known  as  Henry's  coils, 
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formed  of  wire,  or  better  of  copper  ribbon, 
iusillated.  Induced  carreuta  of  the  ninth 
order  liaTe  thus  been  demonstrated,  and  the 
possible  number  is  theoretically  unlimited. 

Magaeto-Electiieiig. —Tha  year  1831  was 
very  fruitful  of  eleetrical  discovery  It  was 
in  this  year  that  Faraday  detected  the  pow 
cr  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet  to  induce 
electric  eurrenta  in  neighboring  condu  tors 
and  in  this  year  also  he  succeeded  m  pro 
ducing  from  the  induction  of  such  a  m  ^f** 
ft  visible  electric  sparli.  From  th  s  mem 
orable  discovery  the  science  of  magneto 
eleptricity  takea  its  date  Almost  immedi- 
ateU  after  it  a  powerful  ma^neto-electnc 
michine  was  constructed  1  ^  Mr  Joseph 
•saxton  of  Philadelphia  which  was  almost 
the  hrst  of  its  kind  Another  still  more 
powerful  w»B  subsequently  invented  1  j  Dr 
Page  who  added  the  simple  but  intenions 
contrivance  called  the  pole  changer  by 
which  the  currents  mcewantly  reversed  in 
the  helices  of  the  maLhine  are  transmitted 
through  the  circuit  in  one  constant  direc 
tion  "W  ith  this  impro^  ement  the  machine 
miv  be  mide  a  substitute  for  a  galvanic 
batterv  in  the  operations  of  electrolysis 
Magneto-ele(  tnc  michinea  ha*  e  conse  luent- 
ly  in  reoent  >ear9  to  a  larfx  extent  super 
seded  batteries  for  many  imp<  rtant  pricti 
cal  purposes.  The  galvano-plastic  art  so 
largely  employed  in  copying  in  fac  simile 
objects  of  ornament  and  use,  in  plating  and 
gilding,  in  duplicating  the  plates  of  the  en 
graver,  in  stereotyping  pages  for  the  letter 
press,  and  iu  a  variety  of  other  waj  s  is  now 
conducted  almost  entirely  by  the  use  of 
these  machuies.  Constmci«d  on  a  large 
scale,  they  have  been  employed  by  the  gm 
emments  of  France  and  England  t«  fumnh 
electric  lights  for  some  of  their  moat  impor 
tant  light-honses, 

Inditeti<m  CoiU. — After  the  power  of  a  per 
maneut  magnet  to  induce  electric  currents 
had  been  demonstrated,  it  conid  not  be 
doubted  that  electro-magnets  would  do  the 
same.  This  was  Faraday's  inference,  and 
esperjment  confirmed  the  anticipation.  A 
secondary  coiJ,  surrounding  but  independ- 
ent of  the  coil  of  an  electro-magnet,  gave 
currents  whenever  the  battery  connection 
of  the  magnet  was  made  or  broken.  In  this 
discovery  is  found  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
form  of  electrical  apparatus  winch  has  in 


recent  years  become  a  powerful  instrument 
of  physical  investigation,  the  induction  coil. 
In  its  earliest  form  thia  apparatus  was  the 
invention  of  our  countrvmau.  Dr.  Page,  and 
was  called  by  h  m  the  sepaialle  hel  s 
There  Tias  an  or  hel  ^  hsed  irght 
ni  on  a  ^upp  rt  uto  the  hollow  uter  or  ot 
wl  ch  m  ght  be  ntrod  ced  1  rs  or  res 
of  ft  iron  An  o  ter  hel  s  wh  1  was 
removable  was  le  gued  to  nvey  the  n 
d  ced  c  irre  t  Dr  Page  tl  e  st  1\  of 
th  s  mstinment  made  several  imiortant 
A  ^co  ones  These  were  hrst  that  tl  e  in 
tensity  of  the  induced  current  mav  be  great 
Ij  increased  bj  making  the  wire  ot  the  see 
ondary  coil  many  times  longer  and  also 
very  much  smaller  than  the  primary  sec 
ondly  that  the  effei-t  of  a  num1  cr  of  soft 
iron  wires  introluced  into  the  inner  coil 
11  ■vastly  greiter  than  that  ubtaimble  from 
the  same  weight  of  iron  m  a  single  bar 
and  thirdly  tint  nnless  the  piimarj  eur 
rent  is  breken  lery  abruptly  the  induced 
current  of  that  circuit  will  leap  over  the 
break  neutralizing  to  some  extent  by  sei 
ondary  induction  the  induced  carreiit  in 
the  outer  coil  To  counteract  this  he  in 
vented  an  ingenious  and  successful  contriv 
ance  called  tlie  spark  arresting  circuit 
breaker  These  disco\enes  date  back  to 
1833  and  earlier.  In  1853  Mr.  Fizeau,  of 
Paris  suggested  the  use  of  a  condenser  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  Leydoii-Jar, 
as  a  means  of  absorbing  the  extra  current 
in  the  primary ,  and  this  has  since  supet- 
aeded  Pages  circuit  -  breaker.  About  the 
aame  rime  Mr  Huhmkorff,  of  Paris,  com- 
menced the  coustmction  of  the  induction 
coils  known  b\  his  name,  which  were  in  no 
respect  dilterent,  except  in  maguitude,  from 
the  separable  lielicca  of  Page  above  de- 
ecnl  ed  but  whicli  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  length  of  spark 
they  prodneed.  This,  in  Page's  instrument, 
had  hardly  exceeded  one-eighth  of  an  inch; 
but  in  Buhmkorff's  it  was  increased  to  near- 
ly an  entire  inch,  and  in  his  later  instru- 
ments to  two  or  three  inches.  A  practical 
limit  to  increase  of  power  in  this  direction 
was,  however,  found  in  the  liability  of  cur- 
rents of  high  intensity  to  strike  through  the 
insulation  from  layer  to  layer  of  the  sec- 
ondary coil.  This  liability  is  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  points  of  the  wire  of 
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the  hells  wliicli  are  brouglit  near  eacli  oth- 
er in  n'lndjug  are  more  distant  as  measured 
upon  the  length  of  the  wire  itself.  As  a 
means  of  preventing  it,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Eitcliie  to  iviud  tLe  wire  in  many  flat  spi- 
rals, placing  these  side  by  side  and  connect- 
ing tliem  at  their  inner  and  outer  extremi- 
ties, so  as  to  form  a  continuous  helical  con- 
ductor of  wliich  no  two  points  should  be 
more  (tistflnt  from  each  other,  measured 
along  tie  wire,  than  the  length  of  two  such 
contiguous  spirals,  developed.  The  result 
was  a  surprising  increase  in  the  length  of 
spark,  which  has  been  carried  up  by  him  to 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  inches. 
One  of  Mr.  EitcUie's  coils  was  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  1860,  hy  Professor  McCuHoh,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York  By  an  exami- 
nation of  this,  Mr.  Euhnikorff  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  mode  of  its  oonstmetion, 
which  Mr.  Eitehie  liad  not  previously  dis- 
closed, and  adopting  it,  produced  others  of 
enormous  power — one  of  winch  projected 
sparks  two  feet  in  length.  For  this  great 
success,  mainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  ot  our 
eonntryman,  Mr.  EnUmkorfl'  received  in 
1864  the  prize  of  50,000  francs  oftered  in 
1852  by  Napoleon  in.  for  the  most  impor 
tant  discovery  connected  with  the  jiogress 
of  electricity. 

Statio  EJedncifg. — Some  very  interesting 
disooveriea  in  static  electricity  were  made 
by  Professor  Henry  as  early  as  1830  He 
demonstrated  that  the  discharge  of  a  Ley 
den-jar  consists  of  a  series  of  osciltitinns 
backward  and  forward,  something  like  the 
vibration  of  a  spring.  The  mode  of  proof 
employed  in  this  demonstration  is  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious.  It  rests  on  the  two 
experimentally  ascertained  facts— lirst,  that 
a  steel  needle  may  be  magnetized  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  spiral  conductor,  and 
sending  through  the  conductor  tlie  discharge 
of  aLeyden-jat;  and  secondly,  that  there  is 
a  point  of  saturation  beyond  which  the  nee 
die  win  not  receive  magnetism.  By  pissing 
Huooessive  discharges  of  gradually  mcreos 
ing  intensity  through  the  coil,  the  needle 
will  undergo  changes  of  jMilarity  showing 
that  it  derives  its  magnetism  alternately 
fl:om  the  direct  and  the  reversed  movement 
of  the  electric  force.  It  follows  that  the 
electric  spark,  though  to  the  eye  apparently 
eiugle,  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  mani  spirki 


This  multiplicity  has  recently  been  optical- 
ly demonstrated  by  Professor  Eood,  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  who,  by  means  of  a  rapidly 
rotating  mii-ror,  has  made  the  successive 
component  sparks  visible.  A  very  striking 
palpable  demonstration  of  the  same  fact 
was  also  exhibited  to  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  November,  1874,  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
Professor  Mayer  caused  disks  of  blackened 
tissue-paper  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity 
between  the  points  through  which  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Leyden-Jar  is  made.  Subse- 
quent examination  of  the  disk  shows  it  to 
be  perforated  with  a  very  great  number  of 
minute  holes  along  the  circnlar  are  which 
was  passing  between  the  points  during  the 
brief  continuance  of  the  discharge. 

The  fact  which  he  had  demonstrated  of 
the  jar,  Professor  Henry  afterward  proved 
to  be  true  of  thunder-clouds.  These  stand 
to  the  earth  beneath  them  in  the  relation 
of  the  coatings  of  the  jar,  the  stratum  of 
air  between  beiug  the  insulating  medium, 
"^  hen  the  insulation  is  broken  through,  the 
lightning  flash  wliich  follows  is  multiple 
and  oscillating,  presenting  on  a  grand  scale 
an  an  ilogy  to  the  discharge  of  the  jar. 

The  duration  of  flashes  of  lightning,  as 
well  IS  of  the  spark  from  tlie  jar,  has  been 
the  ^  ibjeot  of  interesting  investigations  by 
Professor  Eood,  iu  whicli  lie  has  succeeded 
in  measuring  more  minute  intervals  of  time 
than  have  ever  before  been  made  tlie  sub- 
ject of  esact  determination.  By  his  meth- 
oil'i  which  appear  to  be  quite  unexception- 
al le  it  is  proved  that  a  jar  of  small  surface 
discharges  itself  in  a  space  of  time  not  great- 
er than  forty  one-bill ionths  of  a  second; 
and  that  its  light,  though  of  inconceivably 
brief  duration,  makes  surrounding  objects 
perfectly  visible.  As  tiiere  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  time  is  at  least  tenfold  great- 
er than  w  neus8ar\  to  impress  the  retina,  it 
follows  that  the  pttfeot  sensation  of  vision 
may  be  excited  in  in  interval  as  brief  as 
lour  one  bilhouths  of  a  second.  The  dnra- 
tion  of  hghtnmg  flashes  is  much  greater. 
Besides  ini  estigatmg  the  form  and  nature 
of  the  sp-uk  by  optical  methods,  as  already 
mentioneil  Prifessor  Eood  has  employed 
pliotugraphj  in  thi.  same  reseai^h,  and  has 
demonstrated  marked  differences  1 
the  positive  and  negative  sparks,  at 
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between  the  spatka  obtained  tlirough  tlie 
jar  from  the  iniluction  coil  aoid  from  the 
eommou  frktioual  machine. 

In  thermo-electricity  not  much  has  been 
done  by  American  investigators.  lu  1840 
Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  published  a  memoir  on  the 
electro-motiTe  power  of  heat,  with  deaerlp- 
tiona  of  improved  thermo-electrical  couples. 
A  pretty  effective  thermo-electric  battery 
has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Bos- 
ton, thirty-sis  elements  of  which  are  about 
equivalent  to  one  of  Grove's  nitric  acid  ele- 
ments. Professor  Kood  has  made  na  inter- 
esting application  of  a  thermo -electrical 
couple  to  the  determination  of  the  lieat  pro- 
duced by  percussion  when,  the  mechanical 
force  exerted  is  very  small.  He  baa  been 
able  thus  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  fall  of 
a  weight  of  a  siugle  pound  through  trivial 
heights,  varying  from  one  to  Ave  inches, 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  ts  measura- 
ble,  and  is  directly  as  the  amount  of  living 
force  acquired  by  the  body  in  faUing. 

CIIEJIISTItV. 

Chemistry  as  a  science  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  creation  of  tlie  century  we  are 
re'^iewing.  Many  important  facta  which 
have  now  a  recognized  place  in  this  science 
had,  it  is  tme,  been  previously  gatliered ; 
but  they  were  either  facts  of  accidental  dis 
covery,  or  they  had  been  discovered  in  the 
course  of  investigations  guided  by  no  intel 
ligent  theory.  The  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
iutTodaced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Stahl,  though  now  usually  spoken  oi  a"? 
a  reproacli  to  the  science  of  that  age,  was 
really  a  step  of  progress,  for  it  was  part  of 
a  system  which  proposed  to  ascertain  by  ex- 
perimental research  the  elementarv  compo- 
sition of  natural  bodies.  Bnt  it  is  also  tme 
tliat  the  overthrow  of  that  doctrine  bv  La 
voisier,  near  the  end  of  the  sime  ceutur\ 
forms  the  epoch  from  which  modern  (hem 
istry  in  a  proper  sense  takes  its  rise  The 
contemporaries  of  this  great  philosopher, 
Black,  Cavendish,  and  Pnestlev  m  England 
Scheele  in  Sweden,  and  Wenzel  in  feasouv 
contributed  largely  by  their  discoveries  and 
by  their  researclies  on  beat  and  on  the  laws 
of  chemical  atflnity  to  budd  up  the  new 
science  in  a  rational  bisis  The  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions  which  had  been  al 
reilT  substantially  estiHished  b\  tlie  li 


bors  of  Higgins,  Proust,  and  Eichter,  was 
formally  announced  by  Dalton  in  his  atomic 
theory,  taught  as  early  as  1804  and  publish- 
ed in  1808.  The  question  whether  there 
does  not  eiist,  also,  a  law  of  definite  propor- 
tion between  the  combining  or  equivalent 
weights  of  the  different  bodies  called  ele- 
mentary, was  uatnrally  suggested  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery.  When  tlie  num- 
bers are  compared  with  the  assumption  of 
any  particular  equivalent  weight  as  unity, 
while  the  results  are  in  many  eases  integral, 
there  remain  always  some  which  continue 
to  be  fractional.  A  comparatively  recent 
and  laborious  investigation  of  this  subject, 
however,  by  Dumas,  has  led  to  the  result 
'that  when  a  unit  is  adopted  which  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  equivalent  weight  of 
hydrogen,  all  the  numbers  are  integral.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  view  not  without  plausibility, 
entertained  by  some  chemists  at  present, 
that  all  tlie  bodies  commonly  called  element- 
ary may  be  compounds ;  and  even  that,  on 
a  complete  decomposition  of  them  all,  there 
might  remain  but  a  single  elementary  sub- 
stance. The  power  of  beat,  when  sufficient- 
ly exalted  in  temperature,  to  break  up  all 
known  chemical  compounds,  has  been  fully 
established  of  late  years  by  Henri  St.  Clair 
DeviUe;  and  spectroscopic  observation  has 
shown  tliat  many  substantes  exist  as  vapors 
in  the  sun  and  the  stars  which  no  degree 
of  heat  which  we  cin  artifiiially  produce 
upon  the  earth  is  competent  to  vaporiiso. 
It  IS  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that,  if  tliere  is  such  i  primitive  elementary 
matter  as  is  above  supposed,  it  may  be  set 
free  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  self-lnminons 
celestial  bodies.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that,  in  tlie  spectroscopic  examination 
ofthu  envelopes  of  the  sun,  there  are  detect- 
ed lines  which  belong  to  no  element  known 
upon  our  pluuet,  and  which  seem  also  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  a  substance  lighter 
thin  hydrogen. 

Organic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of 
ammal  and  ■\egetable  compounds  btiame 
earlj  a  distinct  department  of  the  sneiico 
The  study  of  organized  bodies  led  to  the 
discovery  of  eenei  in  which  a  number  of 
bodies  differ  from  eaili  other  onlj  in  the 
number  of  tiuits  a  simpler  definite  combi 
nition  IS  repeited  m  their  formule  This 
d  H(.o\  f  l\  w  11  filst  distinctly  announced  by 
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Dr.  James  Shiel,  of  St.  Lou  8  Msso  r  In 
this  some  study  also  ivas  t  nud  the  c  n 
ception  of  types,  in  -which  one  element  may 
tie  replaced  Ijy  another — a,  concej  t  on  -n  h  ch 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  tl «  cliem.  cal  Bci 
encB  of  the  present  day.  Th  a  concept  on 
originated  by  Dumas,  and  followed  p  and 
developed  by  L  n  ut  nd  G  hardt  was 
first  rednced  to  t  m  t  pi  and  s-ttis 
factory  form  of  press  n  bj  P  ofessor  T 
Sterry  Hunt,  now  f  Bo  t  n  Tlh  bo  eirly 
as  1849  demonst  t  d  th  t  11  the  Tanoas 
saline  forms  are  d  lit  two  the  tj  pes 
of  which  are  seen  in  water,  and  m  hydro 
gen  with  the  equivtlent  doubled  In  a  se 
lies  of  pipers  pulh>"hel  subsequently  it 
intervals  ProfeaBor  Hnnt  further  applied 
these  -^  lews  and  extended  them  to  embrace 
the  mnltyle  or  condensed  types  afterwird 
adopted  bj  Willittuiaon  and  Oeihirdt  to 
whom  the  entire  credit  >f  tbese  important 
generalisations  has  been  often  ascribed  m 
foreign  pubhcitions 

So  wile  IS  the  tiell  cohered  by  the  sfi 
ence  of  ehemistry  and  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  tht  science  dunng  the  last  half 
Centura  that  any  attempt  in  the  brief  space 
at  our  di8po«il  to  do  juatioe  to  the  anmer 
OTIS  laborers  to  whose  activity  this  greit 
progress  is  due  wonld  bo  vain  In  thi?  de 
partment  of  sfience  our  country  has  pro 
du  ed  a  larger  numler  of  active  investi 
gitors  than  in  any  other  and  of  tbese  also 
a  lirger  proj  ortion  haie  become  honorably 
eminent  ^\e  must  content  ourselves  in 
this  place  Tuth  mentioning  a  few  onl\  of 
the  names  which  ha\e  become  worthily 
identified  with  the  history  ot  Amcncan 
chemistrj  Among  the  earlv  teachers  of 
this  sciouee  in  our  countrj  who  without 
engaging  largelj  in  original  research  did 
good  service  m  their  enlightened  defense 
of  the  doetrmes  of  the  new  school  of  La 
voisier  ma>  be  fitly  mentioned  Dr  John 
Maclean  of  Pimeetou  College  (eleited 
17ilj)  Dr  Benjamm  Rush  oi  the  Unnersity 
of  Pennsylvtnia  (1*69)  Dr  James  Wool 
house  of  the  same  mstitution  (179j)  and 
Dr  Samuel  L  MitchiU  of  Lolumlia  Col 
lege  New  Tnrlc  (1792)  Both  Dr  Wood 
house  and  Dr  JlitcliiU  pubbahed  somewhat 
largely  ujon  chemical  topics.  Dr  Mitchill 
WIS  1  man  of  exceptionally  viried  attain 
ments  bnt  his  fiivoiite  studies  were  m  nat 


ural  h  story,  especially  in  zoology,  in  which 
he  -n  as  long  regarded  as  the  highest  author- 
t     n  the  United  States. 

In  1801  tliere  was  read  before  the  Cham- 
oil  Society  of  Philadelphia  a  memoir  "On 
the  Supply  and  Application  of  the  Blow- 
P  pe  by  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of 
ige  destined  subsequently  to  attain  a  high 
colebr  ty— Robert  Hare.  In  this  was  de- 
scnl  e  1  the  apparatus  long  known  as  "  Hare's 
CO  npound  blow-pipe,"  and  more  recently 
as  the  osyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  the  most 
1  owe  ful  means  yet  known  for  generating 
artificial  heat.  The  apparatus  referred  to 
WIS  not  so  inuih  an  in\entton  in  the  ordi 
nary  ^ense  of  the  woid  as  a  logical  dednc 
tion  from  a  cousideration  ot  the  conditions 
ne(.es<jarj  to  secure  the  maximum  eftect 
ftom  a  gnea  -unount  of  heat  generited 
Lai  olsier  and  others  had  obtiined  rem  irk 
able  eftects  by  directing  astieim  of  oijgen 
upon  Ignited  caibon  In  this  case  hon 
ever  though  the  body  to  be  operated  on 
WIS  rai-ied  to  a  very  high  tempei  iture  ou 
the  side  which  rested  on  the  cirlion  sup 
port  this  temperature  did  not  reach  the 
upper  fcurlaee  aud  the  fusion  or  volatiliza- 
tion attempted  was  onh  parti  lUj  iccom 
phshed  Mr  Hare  reflectel  that  this  difB 
eult>  might  be  got  oier  if  some  meansiould 
be  discoveied  of  clothing  the  npi  er  sur 
tace  with  some  burning  mitter  the  heat  of 
which  might  be  eq^ual  to  that  of  the  mean 
descent  ritbon  It  soon  ofcurred  to  him 
that  a  flu  10  produced  1  j  the  com!  iistion 
if  the  osjgen  and  ludrogen  gases  light 
according  to  the  theorv  of  the  French 
cheiiists  (for  this  nas  in  advance  of  any 
demonstration)  to  be  attended  with  a  high 
er  1  eat  than  even  that  generate  1  1>  the 
combustion  of  carbon  But  it  wis  known 
thit  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  h\drOj,en  in 
proper  iroportion  to  irodnce  a  lomjltte 
combustion  is  dangerously  e^jhsne  and 
in  Older  to  attain  the  end  in  view  some 
means  of  creating  the  flame  had  to  be  de 
vised  whiih  should  be  free  Jroin  thin  Ian 
ger  The  expedient  iitiiallv  ad  >pted — that 
ot  storii  g  the  gases  m  separate  vessels  and 
bringing  them  together  by  tnbes  n  hioli 
meet  at  the  point  <  f  ignition— seems  sim 
pie  enough  now  but  that  it  was  n  t  so 
ob\ious  as  it  seems  is  mule  e\ideiit  by  the 
fact  that  some  fifteen  years  later  Dr  E 
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D.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  Cam- 
bridge, Eugland,  introducod  and  employed 
an  oxyhydrogen  blow.pipo  in  wliich  the 
gaaea  were  mingled  in  explosive  proportions 
in  the  same  vessel.  If  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1816, 
knew  notliing  of  what  Hare  had  done  in 
1802,  and  had  described  in  the  same  year  in 
TiUock'a  PMloaopMeal  Magaii»e,the  aouatttie- 
tion  he  gave  his  apparatns  proves  that  the 
artifice  Iiy  which  the  original  inventor  pro- 
vider! against  the  possibility  of  explosion 
waa  one  which  wonld  not  readily  otcnr  to 
any  hut  an  iugenions  mind.  If  he  did  pos- 
sess a  pievions  knowledge  of  the  invention 
of  Hare  his  silence  m  his  own  piper  m  re- 
gard to  it  admits  of  no  honordble  explana 
tion  The  hlon  pipe  was  1  at  one  of  Dr 
Hare  a  very  numerous  contributions  to  the 
instrumentil  means  of  chemi  al  ln^  estigi- 
tion  but  we  have  room  for  the  mention  of 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  the  elder 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  lale  College 
(elected  1802)  continued  for  a  long  senes 
of  \earB  tj  occupy  a  \erj  conspicuous  po- 
sition in  the  world  of  Amentan  srience 
Though  lie  published  a  large  number  of 
ptpers  on  chemical  topics  is  well  is  i  \o 
luminous  s'\  stematic  treitise  ou  the  general 
subject  hi8  early  acquired  reputation  rest 
ed  in  great  me'isure  on  his  elojiuent  and 
forcelul  presentation  of  the  truths  of  sci 
ence  to  his  numerous  classes  and  to  popu 
lar  audiences  The  monument  which  will 
apeak  most  endiinngly  of  his  labors  how 
ever  is  undoubtedh  the  JomnaJ  of  baence 
one  ot  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  the 
scientific  spirit  which  has  existed  among 
us  established  by  him  when  this  spirit  was 
at  a  low  ebl),  and  maintained  by  him  al 
most  single-handed  for  years  under  discour- 
agements against  which  few  would  have 
had  the  energy  to  persevere. 

Dr.  Samuel  Guthrie,  of  Sackett's  Harbor, 
New  York,  deserves  mention  here  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  very  remarkable  aniesthet- 
io  compound  known  as  chloroform.  It  is  a 
little  curious  that  the  same  discovery  was 
made  about  the  same  time  by  Sonbeirau,  a 
French  chemist,  and  that  both  discoverers 
were  similarly  mistaken  as  to  its  nature, 
and  both  called  it  chloric  ether.  Sonbeiran 
pnblished  his  discovery  in  February,  1831, 
and  Guthrie  liis  in  January,  1833,     It  was 


not  till  l'^34  that  the  true  constitution  of 
the  substance  was  understood,  when  it  was 
analyzed  by  Dumas,  who  gave  it  the  name 
it  has  since  borne. 

■  The  numerona  aud  important  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  John  W.  Draper  to  physical 
science  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
chemical  researches  are  scarcely  \eaa  orig- 
inal, though  many  of  them  occupy  the  bor- 
der region  between  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  most  noticeable  are  his  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  deductions  on  osmosis,  and 
on  interstitial  movements  taking  place 
among  the  molecules  of  a  solid  as  in  cases 
>f  all  )>  s  m  n  hich  the  adulteiating  metals 
mike  their  wa>  to  the  surtaic  Also  hia 
beautitiil  and  sensitive  photometric  aipa 
rafus  called  by  him  originally  the  tithom 
eter  m  which  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are 
mingled  in  combining  proportions  In  ab 
solute  darkness  the  ^ases  remain  free  but 
on  exposnre  to  bght  they  combine  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  on  the  intensify  One 
ot  his  later  pul  lications  is  his  treatise  on 
Human  Fkyatologi/  which  discusses  with 
much  originality  qiiLstions  concerning  the 
chemistry  ot  anmial  life  as  w  11  as  tl  e 
chemical  and  [  h^  sical  functions  of  the  ^  a 
nous  orfe  xus  of  the  bod\ 

Dr  \\iUiamB  Rogers  of  Best  n  has  pub 
lished  many  chemical  papers  some  ol  them 
ot  special  interest  One  ot  these  embraces 
the  discrvery  that  the  thermal  springs  of 
Virginia  cmtain  free  nitrogen  in  large  pro 
portion  exceeding  in  quantity  the  carbonic 
a^td  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  Another 
describes  a  method  of  determining  carlton 
in  graphite  which  i«  still  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  effecting  the  same  determina 
tion  in  the  analysis  ot  cast  iron 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  investigators 
the  country  has  produced.  His  chemical 
and  geological  papers  number  nearly  seven- 
ty. Wliat  has  given  him  probably  a  wider 
reputation  than  anj- other  of  his  discoveries 
has  been  the  efficacy  of  ether  to  produce 
anaesthesia.  For  this  he  has  been  made 
the  recipient  of  honorable  decorations  ft-om 
many  European  governments,  yet  his  title 
to  the  credit  attributed  to  him  has  been 
contested  by  two  of  liis  countrymen,  both 
now  deceased— Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boa- 
ton,  aud  Dr.  Horace  Wella,  of  Hartford. 
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Dr  James  Blake,  of  San  Francisco,  is  no- 
ticealjle  for  liia  interesting  researches  in 
physiological  cliemiBtry  made  by  experi- 
ments on  tlie  hvmg  sntiject.  Two  of  Lis 
conclusions  are  striking:  first,  that  the 
character  of  the  changes  prodnced  in  living 
matter  hy  luoiganio  compounds  depends 
more  on  the  pliysical  properties  of  the  re- 
agent than  on  the  chemical;  and  second, 
that  the  action  of  sufh  compounds  on  liv- 
ing matter  apjiears  not  to  be  related  to  the 
changes  'nhich  they  produce  in  the  same 
substances  when  not  b^ing. 

Dr.  WolcottGibbs,  now  Kumford  Professor 
of  the  Applications  of  Science  in  Harvard 
University,  commenced  his  career  as  an  in- 
vestigator while  an  under-graduate  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  m  1840  in  a  description  of  a 
new  form  of  magneto-electric  michine  and 
an  account  of  i  carbon  voltaic  battery 
This,  it  will  be  perceived  was  earlier  than 
the  date  of  Bunsen  s  carbon  battery  The 
contributions  ofDr  Giblfflbuthto  chemistry 
and  to  physics  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  mote  important  relating  to  chemistry 
are,  "New  General  Methods  of  Chemical 
Analysis,"  "Theory  of  Polybasic  Acids," 
"Researches  on  the  Platinum  Metals,"  and, 
in  association  with  Professor  Geutli,  "Re- 
searches on  the  Ammonio-Cobalt  Bases" — a 
memoir  which  occupied  the  authors  several 


years,  a 


B  full  of  new  results  thai 


any  chemical  research  before  undertaken  in 
this  country.  This  was  published  in  1857 
among  the  Smithsonian  CoatribiUions  to  Knowl- 
edge. 

Dr.  Gibbs  has  recently  announced  the  em- 
pirical discovery  of  a  new  optical  constant, 
which  may  possibly  prove  to  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
analytic  chemist.  The  number  of  interfer- 
ence bands  produced  in  the  spectnim  be- 
tween two  given  wave  lengths  by  the  par- 
tial interception  of  the  light  falling  on  the 
prism  by  any  transparent  substance  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  substances,  and  for  the 
same  substance  diminishes  as  the  density 
diminishes  with  increase  of  temperature. 
For  any  given  substance,  therefore,  and  for 
a  coustant  thickness,  the  actual  number  of 
bands  produced,  divided  by  the  density, 
gives  a  sensibly  constant  quotient;  and 
this  quotient  is  called  by  Dr.  Gibbs  the  in- 
terferential constant.    Its  value  in  mixtures 


is  a  function  of  the  values  belonging  to  the 
components,  and  in  compounds  a  function, 
apparently,  of  those  of  the  molecular  con- 
stituents ;  hence  its  probable  usefulness  lu 
the  operatioLS  of  analysis. 

Professor  Frederick  A.  Genth,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, was  a  chemist  of  distinction  before 
coming  to  this  country.  The  first  ammouio- 
cobalt  bases  were  discovered  by  him  in  1846, 
As  au  analytic  chemist  he  is  without  a  su- 
perior. His  chemicil  labors  of  recent  years 
have  been  chiefly  contributions  to  the  chem- 
ical constitution  of  minerals 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  Louisville,  is 
the  author  of  miny  valuable  researclies  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  In  1H50  he  ad- 
dressed an  important  memoir  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  fecieiices  of  Pans  on  the  geology, 
minenlog>  and  chemic  d  hlstorj  of  emery, 
prepared  ifter  a  thorough  eiaminatiou  of 
the  emery  deposits  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
subjtot  had  been  preMousIv  but  little  un- 
derstood, and  the  memoir  was  received  with 
marks  of  high  approbation  Dr  Smith  has 
made  larger  investigations  upon  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  constitution  tf  meteorites 
than  any  other  Amernan  chemist.  Of  his 
very  numerous  scientific  papers  he  has  re- 
cently collected  and  published  forty-seven 
in  a  volnme. 

Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned,  has  been  the  most 
active  contributor  to  theoretic  chemistry  in 
the  United  States.  The  credit  due  to  him 
in  the  construction  of  the  theory  of  types 
has  been  already  mentioned.  His  various 
memoirs  on  chemical  geology  published  from 
1859  to  1370  have  made  him,  perhaps,  the 
highest  living  authority  upon  that  subject. 
In  fertility  he  is  unrivaled,  having  within 
the  last  thirty  years  produced  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  scientif- 
ic papers,  many  of  them  elaborate. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University,  is 
another  of  our  prominent  chemists  whose 
labors  have  done  much  to  advance  theoret- 
ical chemistry.  He  is  the  author  of  Chem- 
ical Physks  and  FirH  Principles  of  Chemieal 
Fhilosopiy,  both  of  them  profound  and  ad- 
mirable expositions  of  theory,  and  of  other 
publications  of  less  extent,  exhibiting  great 
originality.  One  of  these,  a  memoir  on  the 
numerical  relations  between  atomic  weights, 
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and  the  classification  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, elicited  expressions  of  high  commen- 
dation from  Six  John  Herschel  before  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

The  applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts 
are  too  various,  too  large,  and  too  multiplied 
to  admit  of  eunmeratiou  here.  There  is 
scarcely  a  department  of  industry  into  which 
they  do  not  euter;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  iudnstrics  which  without 
this  science,  could  not  exist  at  all  In  the 
Tvordsof  Dr.  J.Lawrence  Smith  at  the  Prieat- 
ley  centennial,  "Industrial  chomistrv  links 
itself  with  every  modem  art  in  euih  on  m 
timate  manner  that  were  we  to  take  iwiy 
the  influence  and  results  of  chemistry  it 
would  be  almost  like  taking  away  the  laws 
of  gravity  from  the  universe;  industrial 
chaos  would  result  in  one  case,  as  material 
chaos  would  in  the  other."  In  some  m 
stauces  chemistry  has  rendered  to  industry 
a  reduplicated  aid — first,  by  creating  or  by 
greatly  improving  the  industry  itself,  and 
secondly,  by  providing  in  wonderfully  m 
creased  abundance  or  at  wonderfully  di 
miiiished  expense  the  material  on  which  or 
through  which  the  industry  is  exercised. 
For  instance,  the  manufactures  of  glass,  of 
soap,  and  of  textile  fabrics,  while  indebted 
in  a  variety  of  ways  unnecessary  to  specify 
to  chemical  science,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  a  particular  chemical  product,  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  commonly  called  in  com- 
merce soda-ash.  By  the  substitution,  early 
in  this  century,  of  the  manufactured  car- 
bonate, derived  by  a  chemical  process  trow 
common  salt,  instead  of  the  natural  sub- 
stance previously  obtained  from  sea-weed, 
the  price  was  reduced  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
part  of  what  it  had  been  before.  By  a  new 
and  more  recently  invented  process  this  cost 
is  likely  to  be  reduced  still  lower.  Again, 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  to  which  chem- 
istry has  in  various  ways  contributed,  great 
embarrassments  have  in  lat«r  years  been 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  a  demand  outrunning  the  supply  of  the 
substances  out  of  which  paper  is  made. 
Cbemistrj  has  done  much  to  meet  tliis  de- 
mand by  rendering  available  vast  masses  of 
rags  which  from  discoloration  had  been  pre- 
viously unavailable,  and  by  converting  the 
fibre  of  various  kinds  of  wood  and  grasses 


iuto  suitable  material  for  the  same  manu- 
facture. Early  in  this  century  the  process 
of  bleaching  linens  occupied  many  months, 
and  was  attended  with  much  laljor,  and 
some  hazard  of  loss  from  mildew.  Chemis- 
try has  made  this  a  process  occupying  at 
present  but  a  few  hours.  To  every  depart- 
ment of  metallurgy  chemistry  has  largely 
contributed,  as  is  iUustrated  by  the  Bessemer 
process  for  steel,  and  in  nearly  every  eco- 
nomical process  in  use  for  the  precious  met- 
als To  the  dyer's  art  a  whole  series  of  the 
m  )st  brilliant  colors  has  been  supi  lied  n 
valing  and  often  surpassing  the  nrest  and 
m<st  r  )stlv  of  those  which  ha^e  been  hith 
erto  only  obtimable  from  uaturil  sources 
To  the  miner  and  the  engineer  have  been 
furnished  m  ^un  cotton  nitro  glycenne 
dynaiuite  and  other  explosive  comi  und« 
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their  tften  f,igautu  under 
takings  The  sonrces  of  artificial  illumi 
nation  at  present  in  genenl  use — ^  iz  kero- 
sene steanne  paraffine  nnd  coil  gas — are 
the  gifts  exclnsnely  of  tbemistry  to  the 
ises  of  life  Fifty  ye  irs  ago  the 
known  as  India  rubber  had  no  use 
but  that  which  its  name  implies,  to  efface 
the  marks  of  the  draughtsman's  pencil.  At 
present,  under  the  transformations  given  to 
it  by  chemistry,  it  enters  into  a  larger  va- 
riety of  manufactures  than  almost  any  oth- 
er material,  except  wood  and  a  few  of  the 
metals. 

The  benefits  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine  by  chemical  discovery  and  chem- 
ical art  are  beyond  calcnlatlou.  An  entire- 
ly new  pharmacoposia  has  been  created  by 
it,  in  which  the  active  principles  of  the 
drngsknown  to  the  old  have  been  separated 
from  the  masses  of  inert  matter  with  which 
they  are  naturally  combined ;  and  to  these, 
new  compounds  have  been  added  of  an  effi- 
cacy in  assuaging  pain  or  subduing  disease 
surpassing  all  former  experience.  Of  the 
wonderful  variety  ofexquisitepeifiimes  now 
offered  to  the  choice  of  the  fhshionable  world, 
only  a  very  limited  number  are  any  longer 
sought  from  natural  sources.  Most  are  arti- 
ficial products,  in  which  chemical  art  has  out- 
done nature.  The  numerous  delicious  prepa- 
rations by  which  the  confectioner  succeeds 
in  delighting  the  palates  of  the  lovers  of 
sweet  things  are  due  to  a  similar  origin.  Of 
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the  difterent  descriptioiiB  of  stroug  liquors, 
of  -whicli,  to  the  inisfortnne  of  mankind,  bo 
incredible  quantities  are  annually  eonaumed 
as  bever^BS,  under  the  names  of  rum,  gin, 
choice  toaaidies,  superior  old  Bourbon,  Mo- 
nongahela,  etc.,  probably  half  or  more  than 
half  the  quantities  sold  are  merely  dilute 
solutions  of  alcohol,  to  which  chemically 
prepared  essential  oils  and  chemically  pre- 
pared sugars  have  eommuuicated  bo  perfect- 
ly the  odors,  flavors,  and  colors  of  the  liq- 
uor imitated,  as  to  defy  detection  by  the 
most  practiced  dealer  or  drinker.  In  tlus 
case  it  ia  some  compensation  to  bo  able  to  say 
tbat  the  chemical  substances  employed  are 
entirely  innocent,  and  that  the  liquors  so 
manufactured,  contrary  to  the  popular  im- 
pression, have  nothing  in  them  more  nox- 
ious than  the  alcohol  they  contain ;  which, 
however,  is  Jnst  aa  nosioua  in  the  genuine 
liquors  of  the  same  name.  Some  of  th  'fts 
of  chemistry  to  the  ordiuary  ua  fit 
have  beeu  so  long  and  so  constantly  f  m  1 
iar  that  wa  habitually  forget  the  t 

which  we  owe  them.  The  adhes  t  p 
the  gun-cap,  the  Incifer-match,  are  d  d  ly 
aud  hourly  by  multitudes  to  whom  t  never 
for  a  moment  occurs  that  science  has  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  their  production.  And 
thus  it  happens,  not  only  in  small  things 
but  in  great,  that  precisely  in  the  points  in 
which  science  has  been  most  serviceable  to 
mankind,  her  services,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  are  most  constantly  in  sight,  cease 
to  be  regarded  aa  aervices,  but  are  habitual- 
ly confouuded  in  the  common  mind  with  the 
things  which  come  into  existence  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature's  operations. 

In  closing  this  cursory  atetch  of  a  cen- 
tury's progress  in  science,  a  word  may  not 
be  out  of  place  aa  to  the  effect  of  this  prog- 
ress on  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
race.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  Las  in- 
crease of  knowledge  largely  modified  preva- 
lent popular  opinions  in  regard  to  natural 
phenomena,  but  also  that  the  modes  by 
which  knowledge  haa  been  increased  have 
still  more  largely  modified  the  spirit  in 
which  every  new  question  is  received  which 
addresses  the  popular  judgment.  Even  the 
less  educatedin  enlightened  lands  no  longer 
tremble  at  the  advent  of  a  comet,  or  im^- 
iuo  human  destinies  to  be  controlled  by  the 


stars,  or  see  a  mischievous  sprite  in  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  or  conceive  it  possible  for 
man  by  magical  arts  to  subvert  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  One  by  one  those  myster- 
ies in  natural  tilings  which  to  the  common 
mind  have  heretofore  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  been  associated  with  the  su- 
pernatural, have  resolved  themselves,  under 
the  scrutiny  of  scientific  investigation,  into 
their  simple  natural  causes.  '  The  rainbow, 
the  ligiitniug,  the  tempest,  the  earthquake, 
the  volcano,  the  aurora  borealis,  the  star- 
shower,  and  even  the  rarer  and  more  start- 
ling phenomenon,  the  shower  of  aeeming 
blood,  by  which  whole  provinces  have  beeu 
occaaionaDy  appalled,  are  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  evidences  of  the  arbitrary  interposi- 
tion of  invisible  agencies,  and  no  longer 
afford  cause  for  either  alarm  or  encourage- 
ment. It  is  a  dogma  of  modem  science  tliat 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world, 
w  thout  exception,  are  subject  to  nnalter- 
bl  law;  and  accordingly  that  mysteries, 
wh  ever  they  still  exist,  are  only  evidences 
f  r  still  existing  ignorance.  Standing 
\  this  law,  the  investigator  accepts  no 
solution  of  a  difficulty  which  does  not  clear- 
ly associate  the  ibser^ed  effect  with  its  ef 
ficient  cause  Ffr  him  iuthont>  has  no 
weight  wh'iteier  He  demanda  incontro 
vertible  pioot  tir  every  proposition  ad 
vanced  The  scientific  spint  is  therefore 
not  1  apint  of  respect  for  traditions  as  tra 
ditious.  It  respects  them  only  for  the  truth 
they  contain.  Its  motto  is,  Prove  all  things 
—hold  fast  that  wliich  is  good. 

This  spirit,  which  has  been  always  that 
of  the  true  investigators  of  nature,  has  in 
past  centuries  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  were  Inunediately  en- 
gaged in  such  investigation.  The  jiopular 
spirit  has  been  directly  opposed  to  it,  even 
up  to  the  point  of  hostility  and  bitterness ; 
so  that  any  man  who,  like  AJbertus  Magnus, 
or  Roger  Bacon,  or  Baptista  Porta,  allowed 
himself  to  seek  for  natural  causes  in  natu- 
ral things,  drew  upon  himself  the  dangerous 
suspicion  of  dealing  with  spirits  of  dark- 
ness. Those  were  ages  in  wliich  authority 
was  all  in  all ;  iu  our  own,  this  matter  is  en- 
tirely reversed,  and  authority  has  ceased  to 
be  any  thing. 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  discussion  of  questions  which 
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concern  education.  The  ancient  learning  is 
no  longer  roapeoted  because  it  is  ancient. 
Ratiier,  on  the  contrary,  its  claim  to  preced- 
ence as  the  basis  of  the  highest  education 
is  prejudiced  by  the  consideration  that  it 
was  the  only  learning  of  the  age  which  gave 
it  such  prominence.  Larger  space  is  nat- 
urally demanded  for  that  new  knowledge 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own  time,  and 
ifl  based  on  poaitivc  demonstration — knowl- 
edge which  reveals  to  ua  the  natural  lawa 
under  the  rigorous  rule  of  which  we  are 
coinpeUed  to  live,  and  which  it  concerns 
the  inimediftto  welfare  of  every  individual 
to  know.  Hence  the  growing  favor  for 
what  in  recent  years  has  received  the  name 
of  "the  new  education."  It  is  a  demand 
that  of  the  three  elements,  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  the  second  shall 
have  as  full  a.  recognition  as  the  other  two. 
The  same  effect  may  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  religious  questions.  The  basis 
of  belief  is  investigated  with  a  fteedom  un- 
known to  other  centuries.  This  is  not  mere- 
ly the  prompting  of  a  skeptical  spirit.  If 
the  unbeliever  would  discredit  revelation, 
the  believer  no  leas  desires  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  ia  him.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  imputation  which  we  hear 
occasionally  expressed,  that  science  is  hos- 
tile to  religiou,  or  that  infidelity  is  more  rife 
in  the  present  age  than  in  the  last.  Modem 
eoieuce  hardly  existed  when  the  French  Re- 
public, "one  and  iudivisible,"  aboUshed  re- 
ligion by  public  decree.  The  thing  which 
is  true  is  that  tie  infidelity  of  our  time  is 
open  in  its  u1;terance,  while  that  of  other 
periods  has  been  restrained  by  fear  of  penal- 
ties both  judicial  and  social.  It  is  m  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  that  science  and 
religion  should  be  in  conflict,  since  truth, 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  one,  is  also  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other,  and  truth  can  never  he 
mccnsistent  with  itself 

A  failure  to  recognize  this  simjle  pnn 
ciple  his  operated  murt  poweriuHi  thin 
any  other  cause  to  retird  the  pr  gre»>s  t 
the  worlds  enhghtenment  and  it  must  be 
counted  is  the  largest  f  the  sen  leei  which 
modem  science  with  its  methods  of  free  in- 
quiry has  rendered  to  the  race,  that  it  has 
burst  at  length  the  shackles  hy  which  hu- 
man  thought  has  been  held  for  centuries  in 
bondage. 


n. -NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  century 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  oiistence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  inde- 
peudent  nation,  students  of  uature  had  re- 
gard almost  alone  to  "natural  historjV  or 
the  observation  and  description  of  what  in 
nature  imm   liately  appealed  to  the  r  senses 

At  the  1  resent  t  me  the  nat  ral  sc  ences 
are  aek  nlelgel  const  t  ents  of  general 
science  that  great  s  i  rstmcture  wh  h 
enables  ns  by  a  long  estill  she!  ser  es  of 
obaervat  ons  and  isa  e  I  de  1  ct  ons  to 
predicate  the  nature  of  the  unseen  Irom 
what  has  been  observed,  aud  to  throw  into 
a  few  terse  general  propositions  and  princi- 
ples the  results  of  all  our  studies. 

How  the  several  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory have  grown  and  developed  into  the 
natural  sciences,  and  what  quota  America 
has  ooutributed  to  this  progress,  will  be  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  this  chapter. 

The  distinction  just  indicated  between 
the  stages  of  our  knowledge  of  natural  ob- 
jects in  times  past  and  present  i«  exempli- 
fied iu  the  relations  of  the  several  branch- 
es to  schemes  of  classihcatiou  of  general 
knowledge  In  the  celebrated  synopsis  of 
Baeon,  in  which  the  triple  division  is  based 
on  the  faculties  which  are  called  into  ac- 
tivity in  the  consideration  of  the  various 
branches,  "natural  history"  is  placed  with 
"civil  history"  as  a  branch  wherein  "mem- 
ory'' is  chiefly  demanded,  whUe  the  "mathe- 
matical sciences"  belong  to  the  domain  over 
which  "reason"  presides — "philosophy." 
Such  was  in  his  time  aud  long  afterward, 
and,  m  fact,  until  this  century  had  well  ad- 
\anced,  to  some  extent  a  true  exhibit  of 
the  facts  and  the  mode  of  study  of  nature. 
Natural  history  was,  indeed,  a  mere  record 
of  empirical  observations  and  of  the  cmde 
impressions  produced  ou  the  senses.  The 
chief  lim  of  the  uatnralist  was  then  to 
know  the  name  of  a  given  species,  and  only 
Ic  ig  afterward  did  the  name  become  of  soo- 
ondiry  importance,  and  simply  a  means  to- 
ward an  end,  tJiat  end  being  the  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  forms  iu  question  to 
others,  and,  aposterioH,  to  the  economy  and 
plan  of  nature. 

It  was  in  1766  that  Linnaius  published 
his  last  edition  of  the  Syatema  XaturiE ;  in 
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the  earlier  editions  of  ttat  celebrated  work 
lie  had,  in  iutentioa  at  least,  incorporated 
all  the  species  of  animals,  plants,  and  min- 
erals -which  had  heen  made  known  in  a  rec- 
ognizable manner  by  Lis  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and,  in  this  final  edition 
published  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  sys- 
tematically applied  the  biuomial  method  of 
nomenclature,  which  has  been  so  powerful 
an  anxitiary  aa  a  method  of  notation  to  the 
naturalist ;  Le  also  revised,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  eases  very  materially  modified,  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  his  work,  and  he  added  the  species 
in  each  department  of  nature  which  had  in 
the  mean  while  been  described.  This,  there- 
fore, win  fiimish  a  iitting  starting-point  for 
our  inqniriea  in  each  case;  and  this  work, 
be  it  observed,  was  almost  the  last  in  which 
a  single  naturalist  attempted  to  cover  the 
whole  domain  of  nature,  and  to  recapitulate 
all  known  species.  The  impulse  which  had 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  natural 
history,  and  the  zeal  with  which  travelers 
collected,  aa  well  as  the  researches  of  the 
European  colonists  in  the  lands  of  their 
adoption,  soon  increased  the  numbers  of 
species  to  such  an  extent  that  their  survey 
by  one  man  became  impossible. 

The  species  of  animals  and  plants — espe- 
cially the  former — known  to  Linnains  from 
America,  or  at  least  from  the  limits  of  the 
present  United  States,  were  comparatively 
few.  It  is  true  that  in  nnmerous  wo  ks  de 
voted  to  the  description  of  the  country  or 
its  several  parts  the  character  st  c  spe  ea 
were  enumerated,  and  even  ille^jed  1  «ts  of 
species  were  pubhahed  but  m  fe  v  cvses 
were  they  scientifically  or  it  all  ntellig  bly 
descril>ed :  in  default  of  specim  ns  there 
fore,  they  could  net  be  ncorporated  n  the 
Systema  Natur<E.  LinnfB  s  vas  c  nseq  ent 
ly  confined  in  his  work  to  the  descr  pt  ons 
or  identifications  of  the  spec  es  wh  ch  were 
in  the  museums  or  herbana  of  Europe  oc 
cessible  to  him,  or  whi  h  had  been  sent  to 
him  by  American  correspondents,  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  Cad- 
wallader  Golden,  of  New  York,  and  Alexan- 
der Garden,  of  South  Carolina.  A  student 
of  his  own,  the  afterward  well-known  Kalm, 
in  1747  and  1748  visited  this  country  and 
collected  especially  the  plants.  The  com- 
parative facilities  then  enjoyed  for  the  ma- 


nipulation of  plants,  the  tastes  of  his  cor- 
respondents, and,  indeed,  Linnieus's  own 
greater  familiarity  with  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, all  tended  to  his  acquaintance  with 
our  plants  rather  than  animals,  and  cense- 
quently  while  the  number  of  species  of  the 
former  attributed  by  him  to  North  America 
was  considerable,  that  of  the  latter  was 
smalL 


Although  after  Linneeus  equal  individual 
attention  to  the  several  branches  became 
rare,  societies  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  all  in  common  originated,  and  several 
of  them  exercised  a  notable  influence  on 
the  development  of  science  in  its  various 
branches,  either  being  called  into  existence 
in  response  to  an  active  want  for  the  means 
of  expression  for  individuals,  or  being  them- 
selves the  agents  for  eliciting  communica- 
tions which  might  otherwise  have  never 
been  made  known ;  these,  therefore,  always 
demand  special  notice  in  a  history  of  sci- 

The  earliest  of  such  societies,  founded 
when  the  States  were  yet  colonies  of  Brit- 
ain— the  American  Philosophical  Society 
for  promoting  useful  knowledge,  held  at 
Philadelphia — was  originated  by  Franklin 
and  some  companions  as  early  as  1743;  its 
first  volume  of  Transactions  was  published 
in  1771.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts 
anl  S  'en  es  wis  next  established  in  1780 
at  B  ston  and  published  the  first  ol  uno 
of  t  Memo  rs  n  1785  Both  these  see  et  ea 
contr  buted  m  ch  n  th  r  vo  th  (  s  thev 
st  II  io)  to  the  cult  vat  on  of  the  at  u:al 
sc  ences  ind  vM  us  art  cles  u  an  mals 
\  lantfl  a  d  m  nerals  were  p  hi  she  1  n 
the  r  se  1  olumes  Before  the  cloa  of 
the  e  gl  teenth     entury  (1799)  anotl  e    so 

etj  —the  Coune  t  cut  A  lemj  of  Arts 
and  S  ences— WIS  f  unded  at  New  H  en 
Int  after  the  publ  at  on  of  one  olume 
lingu  abed  or  was  entirely  inact  ve  till  aft 
er  the  establishment  of  the  feheflield  Scien- 
tific School,  when  it  awoke  to  active  life, 
and  has  smce  (1866-75)  published  many  ex- 
cellent memoirs.  In  1614  there  was  found- 
ed in  New  York  a  society  whose  existence 
waa  ephemeral,  but  which  played  a  notable 
part  in  American  science ;  this  association 
was  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
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of  New  York.  In  1315  it  published  a  large 
quarto  volume  of  Transactions,  which  con- 
tained meuuits  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr.  David  Hos- 
ack,  and  others  less  known,  bnt  the  princi- 
pal article  was  by  Dr  Mitchill,  and  wa3  a 
mouogriph  ot  the  fishes  of  the  State,  iUus- 
trnted  bj  six  plttea,  cnntaining  sixty  fig- 
ures 1 L  r  \  ears  alterward  the  society  waa 
inactive,  and  after  publishing  the  first  part 
of  a  secoud  volume  iu  1825,  dissolved.  The 
year  1814  saw  also  the  hirth  of  a  society 
destined  to  have  an  extraordinary  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  science  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  generally — the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  This  body 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  Journal  in 
May,  1817,  and  in  this  first  volume,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  succeeding  ones,  were  publish 
ed  some  of  the  most  important  papers  on 
the  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  of  the 
country.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
our  most  familiar  species  of  animals  'nas 
in  fact,  first  made  known  in  that  jomnal 
aud  in  the  earlier  volumes  Say  and  Lesueur 
published  their  classical  memoirs.  In  1@IN 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  the  city 
ol  New  York  was  organ  zed  tnd  a  new  im 
pet  s  was  gi  eu  to  the  c  It  at  n  lu  that 
c  ty  of  the  natnr'Vl  sc  enoes  and  M  tch  11 
Leconte  Cooper  De  Rtv  and  others  con 
tr  buted  nun  erous  arti  les  to  the  i  ages  of 
ts  Annals  Next  n  1S34  the  Boston  So 
e  ety  ot  Nat  ral  H  sto  y  wis  estal  Iished 
and  soon  pop  lar  zed  n  the  c  ty  of  its 
home  the  s  veril  sn1  je  ts  of  ts  prefereu  e 
which  till  then  had  received  comparatively 
little  attention.  Finally  were  snccessively 
established  in  Albany,  San  Francisco,  St. 
Iiouis,  Chic^o,  Buffalo,  Washington,  and 
other  cities,  active  societies  de^oted  to  sci 
ence  in  several  or  all  of  its  branches  which 
have  in  each  case  exercised  %  health}  luflu 
ence  in  their  several  spheres 

AU  the  societies  specially  notice  1  haie 
not  only  continued  to  liie  but  are  m  re 
active  now  than  ever.  Their  inception  lo- 
incided  with  the  awakened  ai.tiMt\  lu  the 
severaJ  cities  where  thej  are  located  and 
thus  mark  distinct  epochs  of  progress 

Besides  these  local  societies  two  nttion 
al  ones,  the  American  Associition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ind  the  N  itional 
Academy   of  Sciences,  hi  e    ic  omj  lished 


important  results.  The  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, established  at  Washington  in  1846, 
by  its  policy  of  facilitating  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  learned  societies  aud 
individuals  of  this  and  other  countries,  of 
seconding  the  efforts  of  investigators  by  col- 
lection of  materials  and  publishing  the  re- 
sults of  SQch  investigations,  aud  iu  other 
ways,  greatly  increased  the  means  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  natural  as  well  as  mathenmt- 
ical  sciences.  To  a  large  extent,  too,  it  has 
been  intrusted  by  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion with  a  superinten deuce  of  scientific  ex- 
ploration,  and  has  done  much  thus  to  direct 
expenditure  for  such  purposes  in  a  proper 
chaunel. 

In  this  connection  may  be  fitly  noticed  a 
journal  which  is  not  the  organ  of  any  soci- 
ety, but  which  has,  perhaps,  exerted  more 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science  in  this 
country  thin  iny  other.  This  is  the  Anier- 
loan  Joai  aal  of  Science  and  Arts,  commenced 
by  the  elder  ^illiman  iu  1818  in  New  Haven, 
aud  unmterruptedly  continued  there  to  the 
present  time  hv  him  or  members  of  his  fam- 
ily Its  piges  ire  replete  with  original  and 
copied  articles  on  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
other  sc  en  es  and  fur  sh  n  thems  1  es 
au  ei  t  ue  of  the  irogress  uf  c  ence  n 
Auicr   a 


The  gene  t  go  ern  ue  t  e  1  dopted 
the  pol  cv  of  sen!  ng  from  t  me  to  t  me 
espe  1 1  ons  to  the  o  i  ir  t  el  unknown 
port  ons  of  the  ountr  for  the  r  explon 
tioo,  aud  with  these  m  many  cases  natural- 
ists were  connected.  Only  those  most  not- 
able from  a  scientific  point  of  view  can  be 
referred  to.  In  1804-6  Lewis  and  Clarke 
traversed  the  continent,  and  more  or  less  iu- 
telliKilly  indicated  previously  undescri bed 
speties  of  animals  trom  the  far  West,  which 
were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Ord, 
Eaflnesque  and  others  into  the  zoological 
syst-em  In  181»-20  S.  H.  Long  (then  ma- 
jor) conducted  an  expedition  to  the  Eocky 
Mountains  of  which  Edwin  James  was  the 
historian  (1823),  and  also  detailed  the  geol- 
ogy lud  botany,  while  Say  described  the 
new  ammals  and  Torrey  enumerated  the 
plants  In  1348,  and  again  in  185a-53,  Fre- 
mont led  expeditions  across  the  continent, 
in  1  brm„lit  I  ack  uew  riches  in  botany  and 
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geology.  In  1849  and  18S0  Stansbury  ox 
plored  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Lasiti,  m  18o2 
Sitgteaves  the  Zuni  and  Colorado  ruers, 
and,  also  in  1859,  Marcy  the  Red  Eiier  of 
Louisiana.  All  of  tliese  espeditionB  nere 
accompanied  by  energetic  collectors,  who 
brought  back  &om  the  regions  m  question 
whose  natural  history  had  been  previously 
almost  unknown,  many  new  apeeiea,  which 
were  described  and  illnstrated  by  natural- 
ists mostly  within  the  walls  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  In  1854-50  General  Emory 
(then  miflor  of  cavalry)  and  teeilor  S'llazar, 
as  commissioners  of  their  respective  goi- 
emments,  surveyed  and  determined  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  United  States  commis 
sion  was  accompanied  by  a  corps  ot  scien- 
tists; and  the  report,  published  in  IH57-S9, 
contained  most  valuable  contributi  ina,  nch 
ly  illustrated,  on  the  Koology,  bi  tany,  p'ile 
ontology,  and  geology  of  the  country  sur 

But  all  these  must  yield  in  importance  to 
the  several  eipeditions  which  were  sent  out 
by  the  War  Department,  nnder  tie  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
for  "  explorations  and  surveys  to  ascertain 
the  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean."  These  expeditions  were 
mostly  prosecuted  ftom  1853  to  1656,  and 
were  conducted  nearly  on  the  parallels  of 
latitude :  (1)  the 47th;  (2)  the 38th  and 39th ; 
(3)  the  35th;  (4)  the  California  bne;  (5)  the 
32d,  (6)  under  Parke,  and  (7)  under  Pope; 
and  (8)  the  California  and  Oregon  line  All 
these  parties  had  naturalists  attaehod  and 
as  the  natural  history  of  the  Pacific  slope 
was  almost  unknown,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  species  brought  home  lor  exam 
ination  wore  new.  These  were  reported 
upon  by  the  naturalists  of  the  surveys,  but 
more  fully  elaborated  by  Professor  &  F 
Balrd  and  Dr.  Charles  Girard.  The  results 
were  published  under  a  common  title  in  a 
uniform  series  of  twelve  volumes  m  quarto 
Professor  Baird  undertook  the  greit  task  of 
revising,  in  connection  with  the  new  torms 
studied  by  himself,  all  the  existing  mitpnil 
from  every  part  of  North  Araenci  The 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  issued  in  two 
very  large  volumes,  respectively  describing 
the  mammals  and  birds  of  North  Amei  il  i  m 


which  the  species  were  subjected  to  a  crit- 
examiuation ;  and  for  the  first  tJme 
those  classes  were  completely  and  systemat- 
ically exhibited  according  to  their  affinities, 
detailed  descriptions  given  of  all  the  species 
mccessively  including  groups,  and  clear 
synoptical  tables  added.  The  fishes  collect- 
ed by  the  expeditions  were  elucidated  chief- 
ly by  Girard  and  Suckley.  Plates  were  pub- 
lished of  the  reptiles,  under  the  direction  of 
Baird ,  the  coleoptera  were  partially  report- 
ed upon  by  Leconte,  and  the  mollusca  by 
Cooper ;  the  plants  were  catalogued  and  de- 
scribed by  Torrey,  Gray,  Engelmann,  New- 
berry, and  others ,  the  paleontology  was  in- 
vestigated by  Hall,  Conrad,  Agassiz,  etc. ; 
and  the  geology  by  the  several  geologists 
of  thesimey 

Two  other  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engineers  shoulil  be  noticed  in  this 
connection.  One  was  the  United  States 
geological  survey  of  the  40th  parallel,  pros- 
eiuted  under  the  chai^  of  Mr,  Clarence 
King  in  1867,  1868,  and  1869 ;  the  other  a 
geographical  and  topographical  survey  of 
certain  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Terri- 
tories, nnder  Lieutenant  George  M.Wheeler, 
still  in  progress.  Both  have  done  much  for 
the  furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
zoology  and  botany,  as  well  as  the  topog- 
raphy and  geology,  of  the  sections  explored. 
Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a 
geological  and  geographical  survey  also 
originated  in  1869,  and  gradually  developed 
into  importance,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  F. 
v.  Hayden;  and  recently  a  second  division 
of  the  same,  with  Professor  J.  W.  Powell  at 
its  head,  has  been  added  to  it.  These  vie 
with  tlie  other  surveys  in  adding  informa- 
tion respecting  the  physical  geography  and 
lite,  past  and  present,  of  the  Territories  un- 
der the  government. 

The  geologicalsurvey  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
f(  ssor  J.  D.  Whitney  (1861-71),  also  merits 
special  notice  on  account  of  the  complete- 
ness of  its  organization  and  the  ability  of 
exerution  of  the  work  undertaken. 

While  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  our  country  was  being  thus  made 
known,  that  of  foreign  lauds  likewise  re- 
ceived attention  from  American  naturalists. 
During  the  years  1838-48  an  exploring  expe- 
dition was  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
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Admir., ,  (then  Captain)  WilltRS,  in  a  voyage 
of  circiiimiavigation,  and  in  tlie  course  of  its 
long  cruise  visited  several  countries  whose 
natural  prodnctions  and  features  were  al- 
most or  wholly  unkuown.  The  expedition 
was  accompanied  by  several  energetic  and 
accomplished  naturalixts,  chief  of  whom  in 
labors  was  the  versatile  Dana,  The  results 
of  these  explorations  were  most  satisfactory, 
numerous  new  species  were  collected,  and 
the  publications  on  the  collections  were,  as 
a  whole,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
Anierican  science.  The  mammals  and  birds 
were  reported  on  by  Peale  and  Cassin ;  the 
reptUes,  by  Girard ;  the  raollusks,  by  Gould ; 
the  crustaceans  and  zoophytes,  by  Dana ;  the 
lKitany,by  Torrey,  Gray,  Eaton,  etc.;  and  the 
geology  of  the  countries  visited,  by  Dana. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  were  the  vol- 
nmes  on  crustaceans  and  polyps,  wherein 
the  classification  of  those  animals  was  en- 
tirely revised,  and  a  great  mass  of  new  ma* 
terial  added. 

In  the  years  1849-52  a  "  United  States  Na- 
val Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere"  was  for  the  most  part  station- 
ed in  Chili,  and  the  commander  thereof  (Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Gilliss)  and  his  assistants  paid  zeal- 
ous attention  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
regions  traversed.  Collections  were  made 
in  the  various  departments,  and  on  the  re 
turn  of  the  expedition  were  studied  1 J  Ba  d, 
Cassin,  Girard,  Gould,  Gray,  Wyman  C  n  d 
J,  Lawrence  Smith,  etc.  The  collect  n  h 
est  in  new  forms  was  of  the  class  t  fi  h 
of  which  some  remarkable  new  typ  w 
described  by  Girard. 

An  expedition  which  was  excelled  by  none 
if  it  did  not,  indeed,  surpass  all,  in  the  col 
lections  amassed  sailed  from  New  lork  in 
1853  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  for  alout 
four  years  cruised  in  all  the  great  seas  li 
first  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ring 
gold,  and  afterward  under  Capt  n  Eodgers 
In  this  expedition  Mr.  Wr  ght  w  is  attiched 
as  botanist,  and  Mr.  Stimp  on  as  zoolog  st 
The  collections  made,  espec  aUv  n  the  de 
partment  of  zoology,  were  very  lart,e  Mr 
Stimpson  for  the  first  time  dredged  n  ma  y 
of  the  harbors  visited,  and  the  res  It  is 
might  be  expected,  were  very  i  h  Humer 
ous  remarkable  types  of  marine  as  iv  tl  <ib 
other  animals  were  thus  d  scovered  These 
were  partially  described  lu  prel  m  nary  re 


ports  by  Stimpson,  Cassin,  Hallowell,  Cope, 
and  Gill,  but  the  final  reports  were  never 
published,  and  several  of  them,  with  the 
original  iUustrations,  were  consumed  iu  the 
great  fire  which  destroyed  Chicago,  and  the 
loss  thus  incurred  is  irretrievable. 

Such  are  the  principal  explorations  which 
have  been  mstramental  in  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  nature  Numerous  others 
have  concurred  but  bmited  spate  forbids 
any  mention  of  them  W  e  ma\  now  best 
inquire  how  eich  dppartment  has  been  for- 
warded by  American  naturalists  comiricn- 
eiiig  with  the  most  simple  au3  ad\'aneing 
to  the  most  complex 


Linnaius  applied  the  same  system  of  no- 
menclature to  the  mmeral  kinglom,  or  lapi- 
dmim  requum  la  he  did  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable,  dividing  it  into  three  "classes" — 
pebte,  or  stones ;  mtwerm,  or  minerals ;  fostilUt, 
or  fossils ;  and  this  exposition  alone  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  imperfect  conception  then 
entertained  of  the  relations  of  those  objects, 
and  especially  of  the  last.  Chemistry  and 
crystallography  were  almost  ignored,  or 
made  use  of  in  a  very  crude  manner.  More 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  however,  Lin- 
n»U3  availed  himself  of  the  crystallograph- 
ha  ters  of  mm  als  n  th  r  I  gn  s 
tut  th  LT  a  t  on  wh  n  Ij  t  t  fr  tion 
hre  anl  a  ds  was  the  hi  f  m  ans  f  de 
t  rm  nat  on  used  L  nnie  was  how  e 
m  h  irpissed  as  a  m  n  I  gist  1  ou 
t  mp  J  n  t  gat  rs  nd  th  tat  of 
minerilogy  became  rapidly  improved  by  the 
disooieriesot  chemists  phjsicists  and  cry s 
ttUographers  and  it  had  assumed  the  dig 
nity  of  a  scirnce  lelore  any  nitiie  Amer 
1  ans  applied  theinseUes  with  intelhgmt 
zeal  to  the  study 

It  IS  true  that  the  occurrences  at  ^  inous 
places  of  -erta  n  m  neiala  ind  pecul  ar  on 
d  t  ons  of  s  nee  vere  noted  Irom  t  me  to 
tune  b  t  noth  ug  which  deser  es  spec  al 
not  ce  WIS  p  bl  shed  foi  a  long  t  me  A 
jo  rual  irofessedly  devoted  to  m  ner  Ioj,t 
the  ^  n  M  ne  alog  aJ  Jo      o(  w  as  in 

deed  commenced  1  j  A.  Br  e  b  t  was  hs- 
cont  n  el  w  th  the  first  vol  me  In  1816 
howe  er  Professor  Pirker  Cleveland  pub- 
lished A  El  ne  ta  y  Treatise  o  Mneiahgy 
a  d  Geology  whose  science  was  respectable 
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for  its  day,  and  gained  a  demand  for  a  sec-  ' 
ond  edition  in  IS^.  In  1632  appeared  the 
first,  aud  in  1S35  tlie  second,  parte  of  Shep- 
ard's  Trmtm  on  Mnei'alogs.  TLis  ■was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  work  whicli  waa  destined  to 
become  the  opus  magnum  of  tlie  science,  A 
Systim  of  Mineralogy,  by  James  D.  Dana.  It 
has  passed  through  live  entirely  revised  edi- 
tions, and  several  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, diatinet  works,  aud  fairly  exemplify 
the  several  stages  of  science.  In  the  first 
(1837)  the  system  of  nomenclature  intro- 
duced by  Linnieus  was  retained,  and  a 
modification  of  the  so-called  natural  clas- 
sification by  Mohs,  proposed  several  years 
previously  (in  1833),  was  adopted.  This 
system  was  based  chiefly  on  the  cousidera- 
tion  of  the  superficial  charaoters  of  the  min- 
erals but  which  were  ulaimed  to  bo  true  co- 
ordinates of  the  chemical,  upon  the  superior 
value  of  nhich  many  mineralogiste  had  al- 
ready lusisted  In  the  second  edition  (1344) 
the  same  system  of  classification,  -with  some 
modihtations,  was  retained,  but  another, 
"placing  the  minerals  under  the  principal 
element  in  their  composition,"  was  added. 
In  the  third  edition  (1850)  the  old  system 
of  nomenclature  and  classification  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  author  adopted  a  provision- 
al system  m  which  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  mineral  was  taken  more  cognizance 
of,  the  chief  mm,  however,  being  to  "  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  student  for  ea^y  ref- 
erence and  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  in 
its  economical  bearings,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  should  exhibit  many  natural  rela- 
tions, and  inculcate  no  false  applications  or 
distinctions  of  species."  A  more  rigid  chem- 
ical classification,  lu  which  the  Berzelian 
method  was  coupled  with  crystallography, 
was  appended.  In  the  fourth  edition  (1854) 
the  arrangement  appended  in  the  previous, 
amplified  and  corrected,  was  adopted  as  the 
regular  system.  In  the  fifth  andlaat  (1868) 
the  sanie  method  was  essentially  retained, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  imposed 
by  the  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject, 
and  to  show  the  proper  subordination  of  the 
several  characteristics,  varieties  were  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  demands  on  the 
other  branches  of  science  in  behalf  of  min- 
eralogy had  become  greater  and  greater. 
As  we  have  seen,  originally  mineralogy  was 


simply  the  art  of  identifying  mineral  forms 
by  reference  to  their  superficial  physical 
characteristics.  Gradually  the  chemist  was 
called  upon  to  tell  the  constitutions  thereof; 
the  crystallographer  aud  mathematician  to 
define  aud  classify  their  forma;  the  physi- 
cist to  answer  various  questions  as  to  cliar- 
acteristica ;  the  spectroscopist  to  aid  the 
chemist.  Finally  the  chemist  was  accord- 
ed the  rank  of  prime  arbiter,  and  in  most 
cases  his  judgment  is  now  accepted  as  final. 
In  each  of  these  departments  America  has 
had  and  still  has  most  distinguished  inves- 
tigators. Dana's  work  stands  facile  princep) 
among  miueralogical  text-books,  and  is  a 
tine  "  manual"  in  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  He  ranks  pre-eminent  in  the 
special  department  of  crystallography.  In 
chemical  mineralogy  there  have  been  many 
successful  students,  chief  of  whom  are  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  Geoi^e  J.  Brush,  F.  A.  Genth, 
C.  M.  Shepard,  and  B.  SUlimnu.  A  son  of 
Professor  Dana  (Mr.  E.  S.  Dana)  has,  with 
scarcely  unequal  skill,  begun  to  continue 
the  work  so  well  commenced  by  the  father, 
and  has  bean  paying  especial  a 
the  physical  characters  of  minerals. 


Devotion  to  plants  has  been  a  favorite 
snnrce  of  enjoyment  to  man.  The  attract- 
iveness of  the  objects,  the  positiveness  and 
superficial  concentration  of  characters,  and 
the  ease  of  preserving  hive  all  tended  to 
this  bias.  As  a  natural  result  to  t  certiin 
extent  the  value  and  characteristics  of 
plants  were  earlier  appreciated  thin  any 
other  gmup  of  natural  ohjecte  Those  of 
this  country  were  tolerably  well  known  at 
a  comparatively  earlj  period  Jean  Robin, 
a  Frenchman,  as  early  as  1630  published  on 
the  plants  of  old  Virginia ;  J.  Coruuti,  a 
French  physician,  in  IKiS,  on  those  of  Can- 
ada ;  J.  E.  Forster  in  1771  issued  a  Flora 
Ameiicw  Septentrionalia ;  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  of  Newburgh,Kew  York,  communicated 
to  Liunieus  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  Orange  County;  Mr. 
Cutler  in  1785  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences a  catalogue  of  the  Hew  England  spe- 
cies ;  and  numerous  other  works  and  articles 
of  various  degrees  of  merit  were  published 
(some  meanwhile,  but  especially  in  succeed- 
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ing  years),  the  moat  notable  of  wliich  were 
the  elder  Michaux's  Flora  Bwealis  Aii\eri- 
cana  (1803) ;  Pursh's  Flora  Amerioa  Septentri- 
onalia  (1814);  and  Eaton'a  ifonuai  of  Bot- 
any for  the  Northern  and  Middle  Statm.  In 
all  of  these  and  the  minor  contemporary 
productions  the  artificial  sexual  syst«m  of 
Linnffins  was  adopted,  and  this  had  a  won- 
derfal  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  older 
botanists.  A  man  of  remarkable  versatility 
but  disordered  mind  (C.  S.  Rafinesque),  who 
had  come  to  tliis  conntry  In  1814,  had  pub- 
lished mnch  ou  botanical  subjects,  and  had 
in  several  of  his  works  suggested  and  par- 
tially carried  into  execution  a  quasi  natural 
scheme  of  clasaiflcation ;  hut  his  influente 
had  no  ^veight,  and  not  until  the  end  of  tlie 
last  half  century  did  any  one  of  recognized 
standing  discard  the  Linn^an  method  In 
1833  Dr.  John  Torrey  had  published  the  first 
part  of  a  Flo)'a  of  the  Ifortkem  and  Middle 
Slates,  in  which  he  still  retained  the  sexual 
eystem ;  but  having  become  satisfied  of  its 
incongruity  with  the  existing  state  of  sci- 
ence, he  discontinued  the  work,  and  imme- 
diately after  applied  the  natural  system  to 
the  classification  of  the  plants  collected  ou 
Long's  expedition  to  the  far  West,  and  sub- 
sequently rendered  it  more  popular  by  the 
publication  of  a  catalogue  of  the  North 
American  genera,  arranged  in  accordance 
with  Lindley's  classification  (1831).  Lewis 
Beck,  in  a  Botany  of  the  United  Slates  North 
of  Virginia,  also  adopted  this  system.  The 
natural  eystem  was  thus  fairly  adopted  by 
scientific  botanists  and  those  who  appreci- 
ated the  aims  of  science,  but  was  long  in  ob- 
taining favor  with  the  masses.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  works  as  the  Flora  of  North 
Amenca,  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  1838-^3, 
the  Manual  of  the  J'iom  of  New  York,  by 
Torrey,  in  1843,  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  by  Gray,  in  1848,  and 
kindred  ones,  however,  procured  its  ultimate 
adoption  even  in  manuals  for  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  States  of  the  Atlantic  sea^board  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  were  sedulously  ex- 
plored by  native  botanists,  and  catalogues, 
and  even  extensive  descriptive  works,  of 
the  plants  of  many  of  the  separate  States, 
as  well  as  sections,  counties,  and  town- 
ships, were  published.  The  expeditions  that 
have  been  already  alluded  t 


with  natural  history  generally  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  extreme  West, 
and  the  progress  of  botany  advanced  band 
in  hand  with  that  of  geography.  Private 
collectors,  too,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
search  for  the  plants  of  various  unexplored 
sections,  and  among  these  may  be  especially 
enumerated  Fendler,  who  herborized  in  New 
Mexico;  Liiidlieimer,TOho  collected  in  Texas; 
Wright,  Parry,  and  Vasey,  who  penetrated 
to  divers  places  in  the  Southwestern  sec- 
tions and  Bocky  Mountains ;  and  Rothrock, 
who  has  visited  the  extreme  North  (Alaska), 
and  the  furtliest  Southwest  (Arizona). 

Tin,  monographers  of  groups  have  also 
been  active.  Above  all  must  be  mentioned 
Gray,  Torrey,  and  Engelmann,  and  during 
later  veara  Watson,  who  have  studied  vari- 
ous groups  of  phtenogama ;  Eaton  has  cspo- 
cially  attached  himself  to  the  ferns;  Siilli- 
vant  and  l^sqnereux  to  the  mosses ;  Curtis, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  the  fungi ;  Tneker- 
mann  to  the  lichens;  and  lately  Dr.  H. 
Wood  has  monographed  our  fresh-water 
algfB,  and  Dr.  Farlow  has  catalogued  the 
marine  species. 

The  consideration  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants  has  also  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  many  students,  and  the  researches 
of  Gray  demand  especial  notice.  Pursh  had 
as  early  as  1814  called  attention  to  the  sim- 
ilarity between  the  flora  of  North  America 
and  Northern  Asia.  Gray  in  1846  pointed 
out  many  analogies,  and  iu  1S56  insisted  on 
the  similarity  between  the  floras  of  corre- 
sponding Bides  of  the  Old  aud  New  Worlds. 
He  also  at  the  same  time  recognized  that, 
although  the  number  of  trepieal  types  was 
mnch  greater  than  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Old  World,  "the  peculiar  and  extra- 
European  families  do  not  predominate  nor 
overcome  the  general  European  aspect  of 
our  vegetation."  He  has  more  recently  rec- 
ognized a  casual  relation  in  this  similarity, 
and  contended  that  they  indicated  deriva- 

ZOOLOfiY. 

Although  more  or  less  pretentious  lists  of 
the  animals  of  North  America  were  given 
in  many  works  descriptive  of  the  country, 
scarcely  any  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  so 
little  was  known  of  our  species  that  an  ex- 
tremely small  percentage  appeared  in  the 
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Syglema  Naturts  of  LinnfeuB.  The  field  in 
zoology  is  HO  vast  tliat  none  have  in  this 
country  attempted  to  do  what  has  been  so 
well  done  for  botany,  that  is,  to  prepare  com- 
pendinms  of  deiScriptiona  of  all  the  known 
species.  From  the  complete  dissimilarity 
and  ■want  of  homologies  between  the  great 
gronps  of  the  animal  kingdom  a  peculiar 
terminology  for  each  is  entailed,  and  conse- 
quently the  students  aie  more  b1)c-i  lalist^ 
than  in  botany  Eaili  group  of  animals, 
however,  has  had  its  deiotees  The  prng- 
tess  in  each,  too,  ha"?,  like  that  ot  botjny, 
been  to  a  considerable  dugree  coincident 
with  the  growth  of  our  geographical  knowl- 
edge ;  and  this  statement  must  serve  in  lien 
of  particularization  in  eacli  case.  The  more 
difBcult  groups  have  been  backward  in  at- 
tracting students,  and  the  more  pleasing 
types  have  received  most  attention.  Thus 
the  birds  early  excited  the  admiration  of 
lovers  of  nature,  and  numerous  works  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  portraiture  of  their 
beauties,  while  tie  worms  and  other  lower 
invertebrates  have  only  lately  attracted  the 
notice  science  demanded. 

Before  indicatiug  tie  progress  of  our 
knowledge  in  the  several  branches  of  zool- 
ogy a  notice  of  one  who  did  much  to  shape 
the  course  which  investigation  took  for 
some  years  may  be  fitly  given. 

In  1346  Louis  John  Rudolph  Agassiz  vis- 
ited the  country,  and  soon  was  induced  to 
make  it  his  home,  and  in  1848  accepted  the 
chair  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Harvard 
College.  Gifted  with  quick  powers  of  per- 
ception and  a  remarkable  memory  for  speci- 
mens, he  had  early  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  fossil  fishes,  wMcli  till  then  had 
been  nearly  neglected.  The  publication  of 
a  very  extensive  and  finely  illustrated  work 
gained  for  him  a  great  reputation  in  En- 
rope.  A  peculiarly  genial  and  impulsive 
disposition  procured  him  the  favor  of  those 
with  whom  lie  came  into  personal  contact. 
This  impression  communicated  itself  quick- 
ly to  others.  Ho  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  young  men  who  were  destined  to 
pursue  with  distinguished  success  different 
branches  of  science.  His  prestige  caused 
the  ready  acceptance  of  his  teaching  and 
principles  by  others,  and  insured  their  ap- 
plication to  the  various  branches  of  zoolo- 
gy.    Many  of  these  principles  were  most 


sound;  others  (among  them  unfortunately 
were  those  most  frequently  applied)  were 
less  justified  by  scientific  reason.  Such 
were  the  views  respecting  the  rigid  limita^ 
tions  of  species  in  tjme  and  area.  He  was 
also  prone  to  differentiate  genera  because  of 
minor  differences,  and  to  trust  to  intuition 
rather  than  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts 
in  the  classification  of  data.  His  views  were 
generally  accepted,  aa  well  by  amateurs  as 
scientists,  in  this  country,  and  not  for  a  long 
time  was  there  any  strong  counter-current. 
This  subsequently  set  in,  and  the  present 
t-endeucy  is  toward  a  recognition  of  species 
with  more  variable  limits,  and  with  greater 
extension  in  time  and  space.  But  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  indicated  the  influence  of 
Professor  Agassiz  was  most  salutary ;  he 
raised  the  standard  of  scholarship  looked 
for  in  the  naturalist,  incited  general  respect 
and  even  eutliusiasm  for  natural  science, 
and  his  popularity  enabled  him  to  found  a 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  which  is 
an  honor  t*  Massachusetts  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  the  best  monument  to  his 
own  zeal  and  learning. 

The  United  States  presented  long  the 
anomalous  position  of  being  the  only  great 
nation  which  had  no  public  museum.  The 
collections  that  were  brought  back  from 
time  to  time  were,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intrusted  to 
its  custody,  but  only  mthiii  a  few  years  has 
it  be«n  recognized  as  a  duty  to  appropriate 
at  all  adequate  amounts  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  use.  But  some  provision  has  been 
made  for  several  years  for  a  national  muse- 
um; this  still  remains  as  an  appanage  of  the 
Smitlieonian  Institution,  under  the  charge 
of  its  assistant  secretary.  Professor  Baird, 
and  now  bids  fair  to  soon  rival  the  most 
important  in  Europe  in  the  extent  and  act- 
ual value  of  its  collections. 

The  most  notable  accessions  to  our  special 
knowledge  have  been  as  follows; 

Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  quadrupeds 
of  North  America  had  been  early  described 
and  figured  in  a  recognizable  manner  by 
compilers  and  iconographers,  and  especially 
in  the  works  of  Catesby,  Edwards,  and  Bris- 
son,  and  these  were  incorporated  in  the  Sya- 
tema  Xainrre  by  Linnseus ;  but,  all  told,  he 
only  attributed  twenty-five  species  to  North 
America,  and  even  of  these  he  does  not  seem 
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to  bave  had  autoptical  knowledge  of  more 
thantwoortliree.   Otliers  were  subsequently 
made  known,  cMefly  by  English  and  French 
uatuTalists,  and  later  by  Americana  (espe- 
cittlly  Say  and  Ord),  and  in  1835  Riobard 
Harlan  published  a  special  volume  on  the 
class,  in  which  were  recognized  147  species,  a 
mimber  of  which  were,  however,  synonjms. 
Soon  after  (1826-28)  John  D.  Godman  is- 
sued a  corresponding  wovk,  in  three  vol- 
umes.containing  nothing  new.   Subsequent- 
ly Townsend  and  Audubon  obtained  from 
the  West  many  new  species,  which  were 
described  by  Baohman,  and  in  1846-54  Au- 
dubon and  Baobman  published  a  work  on 
The  Viviparous  Qaa4rtipeda  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, in  tiree  volumes.     Finally,  in  1859,  the 
great  work  by  Professor  B  ird     Ir    dy 
ferred  to,  appeared,  and  i     this  w  re  d 
scribed  a  number  of  prev    nalj        k 
species,  incorporated  with  oth      b  b  1^ 
viously  made  known.      On  th    b         th 
laid  various  zoologists  bay    b    It      Am     g 
these  have  been  the  natu    1  L   t  f 

various  regions  and  the  m       gr  ph  f 

distinct  groups,  such  as  H  All      J 

A.  Allen,  Cope,  Cones,  Gill,  etc 

The  birds  have  excited  th  m  t  1  ly 
interest,  and  the  works  p  bl  b  d  th 
claaa  have  been  many.     Th    m  mm 

find  conspicuous  species  w  ly      t  o- 

duced  into  tbe  system,  and  ft  m  th     t  m 
of  John  Bartram  (1791)  a  d  B    j  m      S 
Barton   (1799)  to  tbe   pre      t  th        b 
always  been  active  stiide  t      f  tb       1 
in  America.     The   most   d   t    "t.    h  d     f 
these  are  Alexander  WOs  t  f 

Scotland,  naturalized  in  tl  U  t  d  St  t 
who  published  in  1808-14  Cb  1  L  B 
naparto  (a  nephew  of  Nap  1  1     ft 

erward  Prince  of  Musigna  d  C  ) 

who  published,  besides  m     y     th  t 

oles,  a  complementary  vol  m    t    W  Is 
work  {1835-33);  T.  Nuttall   wh  d 

Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  th  U  ted  SI  t 
and  Canada  (1833-34) ;  J.  J  A  d  b  b 

contributed  tbe  most  sup  bly  II  st  t  d 
work  to  ornithology  that  b  d  p  t  th  t 
time  been  seen ;  and  S.  F.  B  d  wb  fit 
(1858),  in  conjunction  with  J  C  d 

G.  N.  Lawrence,  revised  th         t  t  m 

of  North  American  birds,  a  d      ry  tly 

(1874),  in  union  with  T.  Brew  d  K  R  d 
way,  has  published  the  first  th  Inm 


of  a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  ac- 
curacy of  description,  philosophical  breadth 
of  views,  and  comparative  valuation  of 
characters.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  Birds 
of  the  Xortkirest  .■  a  Sand-Book  of  the  Orni- 
thology of  the  Begion  drained  by  the  Missouri 
Biver  and  tts  Tiibutartes,  by  Elliott  Coues 
(1874). 

While  these  general  works  were  in  course 
of  publication,  many  minor  w^orka  and  arti- 
cles were  printed  on  the  general  subject,  on 
tbe  species  of  limited  regions,  and  on  tbe 
modifications  of  structure  and  color  induced 
by  geographical  and  climitic  cauaea  etc 
The  most  successful  students  >f  tbe  ciusea 
of  geograpbici!  var  ation  hai  e  been  Biird 
Allen,  and  Eidgway 

Th      eptiles  and  amphibians    although 

t    m  Iv  unl  ke  in  structure  aupeifiti^Uy 

mbl    eath  other  so  closely  as  to  ha\e 

be        Iways  confounded  together  and  btud 

1  ommon  under  the  general  bead  of 
h    pet  logy      This  baa  been  a  less  eulti 

ted  b  ■aneb  than  others,  but  several  emi- 

t       turalists  have  elucidated  our  spe- 

d  more  than  either  of  tbe  preceding 

1  SB      has  the  present  owed  its  advanco- 

m     t  t    natives.     J.  E.  Holbrook,  of  South 

Car  I      ,  published,  in  1843,  a  North  Ameri- 

H  peiologs,  in  five  volumes,  which  was 

th  surpassed  by  any  similar  production 

E      pe      S  F  Baird,  Charles  Girard,Ed- 

w    d   Hillo«ell   and   Louis  Agassiz   have 

1  miuent  service  on  different  groups, 

d  m  re  recently  E.  D.  Cope  has  revised 
tb  tire  berpetologioal  fauna  in  connec- 
t       w  th  the  general  system  of  reptiles  and 

Tb  tudents  of  fisbes  have  been  more 
um  8.  In  tbe  laat  century  but  little 
w  k  wn  of  these  inhabitants  of  our  wa- 
t  rs  1  even  that  little  was  inexact.  In 
1814  S  L.  Mitchill,  a  man  of  great  eminence 
h  day,  published  a  valuable  though 
ru  1  memoir  on  the  fishes  of  New  York ; 
t  1839  D.  H.  Storer  reported  on  the  fisliea 
f  M  ss  chusetts ;  in  1843  J.  E.  De  Kay  pub- 
1  h  1  n  important  work  on  the  fishes  of 
^  w  Tl  k ;  and  in  1855,  and  again  in  1860, 
J  E  Holbrook  commenced  an  illustrated 
w  k  the  Icthyology  of  South  Carolina,  but 
!  ded  it  witb  tbe  first  volume. 
Th  fisbes  of  the  extreme  West  and  of  tbe 
P     fi    coast,  almost  absolutely  unknown. 
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till  1854,  were  in  that  aad  in  immediately 
auoceedlng  years  described  liy  Agassiz,  G 
rard,  Ayres,  etc.  Among  otlier  cultivators 
of  the  science  may  be  mentioned  Kirtland 
Baird,  Brevoort,  GiU,  Putnam,  Abbott,  Cop 
Bliss,  Goods,  Garman,  Milner,  Yftnow,  and 
Jordan. 

The  invertebrates  for  pttrposes  of  study 
fall  into  two  groups — the  air-breathing  in 
sects  and  the  marine  forms. 

The  insects  soon  attracted  ai;tention,  aud 
the  various  groups  engaged  active  students. 
Say  (1818  et  seq.),  Fitch,  Packard,  Walsh, 
and  Riley  have  described  species  of  almost 
every  group.  The  coleoptera  have  been 
studied  by  Melsheimer,  J.  Leoonte,  Halde- 
maiin,  aud  above  all  by  J.  L.  Leconte  and 
Horn ;  the  lepidoptera  have  had  numerous 
students — Morris,  Clemens,  Edwards,  Pack- 
ard, Scudder,  Grote,  and  many  others;  the 
hymenoptera,  or  groups  thereof,  have  been 
examined  by  Norton,  Sawssure,  etc. ;  the  or- 
thoptera  have  been  investigated  by  Scud- 
der Thomas  and  Svdney  Smith  ■  the  neu 
ropten  by  Hagen  the  hemiptera  1  j  Uhler 
and  tlie  diptera  have  engaged  the  ittention 
of  Loew  and  Oaten  Sacken  1  he  mynnpods 
haie  been  described  by  H  Wood,  aa  haie 
also  the  pedipalp  arachnoids 

The  marine  invertebrates  were  almost 
whiUy  neglected  till  fcaj  in  Iflla  wm 
menced  his  investigations  ind  lor  some 
years  wcrfced  upon  several  of  the  groups 
describing  our  most  common  cmst'M'eans 
shelli  and  (ther  forms  A  A  Gould  in  a 
work  on  the  invertebriti  of  Massachusetts 
made  evident  the  paucity  of  our  knowlcjlge 
of  alt  except  the  shells,  and  a  tew  years 
afterward  (1851)  W  Stimpson  then  a  very 
young  nnn  crmmenced  his  researches 
which  added  very  lartelv  to  our  luforuia 
tion  In  recent  years  tlie  work  thus  com 
menced  has  I  een  ii  orthily  f  ontinued  by  the 
two  Agissizes  H  J  Clirke  A  E  VemU, 
S  binith  0  Harger  aud  others 

The  moUuaks  ou  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  shells  and  the  etse  of  preserving 
them  hive  like  the  birds  been  favorite 
subjects  for  imiteur  students  and  this  his 
directly  and  indirectlj  accelerated  onr  ac- 
quaintance with  tho  species.  The  laborers 
have  been  very  many.  It  muat  aufflce  to 
name,  besides  the  general  students  of  inver- 
tebrates previously  referred  to,  Isaac  Lea, 
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In  no  department  of  natural  history  baa 
progress  been  so  distinctly  mirked  or  the 
revelations  so  mtere&tmg  and  unexpected 
dS  in  that  wUith  takes  cognizance  ft  the 
former  lite  of  our  globe  The  science  uf 
paleontol  jgy  as  this  branch  has  been  nameil 
had  absolutely  no  existence  or  name  when 
the  United  Stites  beiame  a  nation  Fossils 
were  classified  b}  Linnfeus  not  with  aui 
mala  or  plants  but  with  minerals  Their 
nature  was  then  m  d  ul  t  B\  some  they 
were  s  ipposed  to  be  sports  of  nature  or 
abortive  urn  lac  a  of  what  the  Deity  des 
tined  afterward  to  create  By  the  best  in 
formed  and  orthodox  they  v^  ere  believ  ed  to 
be  witnesses  of  the  Noachian  deluge  In  a 
number  of  cises  their  nature  was  indeed, 
recognized  but  I  y  none  waa  it  definitely 
realized  that  most  fossils  were  the  remains 
of  lorma  that  aie  no  longer  living  Although 
tliis  truth  1  ecame  apparent  to  several  at 
nearly  the  same  time  Luvier  was  the  first 
to  render  it  clear  and  popular  bj  the  resto 

skeletons  of  mammals  found  in  the  terti 
ary  deposits  ot  the  neighborhool  of  Pans 
These  weie  sj  demonstrably  different  frjm 
any  animals  tl  at  were  known  m  a  living 
state  aud  thi,  improbability  of  their  hav 
lug  remained  undiscovered  if  still  living 
was  BO  extreme  that  c  nviction  of  the 
tmth  necessarily  struck  every  one  who 
considered  the  evidence  The  clew  thus 
gained  although  at  hrst  imperfectly  held 
was  soon  firmly  f,raaiied  and  folhwed  by 
many  interested  atudents  and  the  pres 
ent  assured  superstructure  has  been  the 
reward  of  their  zeal  Ii  this  conntrj  the 
scieme  engaged  the  attention  of  manv 
and  Saj ,  Lesueur,  De  Kay,  and  Greene  were 
among  the  earliest.  Morton,  Conrad,  Lea, 
Hall,  Meek,  Gabb,  White,  and  Whitfield, 
besides  many  others,  have  described  and 
identified  the  fossil  invertebrates.     Hall 
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has  fspe  illy  pul^l  alied  a  nolle  work  on 
the  f08?  Is  of  the  paleoz  lom  at  una  t 
New  ^nl  lie  k  has  done  m  r  than 
anj  one  else  to  illustrate  the  fo33  Is  of  the 
carbon  feroua  an  1  mesozu  o  beds  of  the 
■West  and  Conril  has  esoell  d  in  knowl 
edge  of  and  lihors  un  tl  e  spec  ee  of  the 
tert  ar\  roel^a  Lea  aid  Gall  hive  e£B 
dentlj  Buppleinented  the  wo  ks  of  the  list 

The  ertebtates  have  rece  ved  atteDt  on 
from  lu  ther  laas  of  se  ent  sts  i  or  the  r 
comi  rehens  on  au  exact  knowledge  of  the 
detd  la  of  compirit  a  oafe  logy  w  a  req 
uisite  an  1  the  at  lents  hive  therefore 
been  ompirativelj  few  De  Kay  Hirlan 
Codmiu  Hays  Cooper  Eellield  barren 
and  'ttymin  a  inultaneoualy  or  sucoeaa  velj 
touched  the  subject  but  the  great  labora 
ha^e  been  ice  nilahed  bj  Leidy  Coie 
and  Marsh  It  had  by  some  become  sup 
posel  that  Amer  ci  wonid  furu  sh  no  de 
pos  ts  of  foBs  1 1  one^  buch  as  had  been  1  a 
covered  in  Europe,  but  in  1846  and  1B47  Dr. 
Hiram  A.  Prout,  of  St.  Louia,  and  in  1847 
Dr.  Leidy,  published  cmmnnnicatious  on  re- 
mains found  in  the  Mauvaise  Terrea  of  the 
then  Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  those  de- 
posits have  since  been  a,  fruitful  source  of 
new  discoveries.  Other  regions  containing 
analogous  deposits  were  8ubset[Mently  made 
known,  and  the  mammalian  faunas  of  past 
times,  pliocene,  miocene,  and  eocene,  have 
become  tolerably  ■«  ell  known  Among  the 
roost  intereating  of  the  types  di^overed  are 
many  iorming  coiinectiiig  links  between 
the  existing  rumiuanta  (etttle  deer, 
and  hog  lik(  animila  first  made  known  hy 
Leidy  uthera  leswniug  the  interval  be- 
tween the  probo^idiana  and  ordinary  pach- 
yderm ungulates,  diacovered  by  Cope  and 
Marah  ;  others  demonstrating  the  line  of 
descent  of  the  horses  of  the  present  day, 
elucidated  by  Marsh ;  and  atill  others  estab- 
lishing the  former  existence  in  North  Amer- 
ica of  animala  most  nearly  related  among 
living  forma  to  the  lemurs  of  Madagascar, 
as  Marsh  waa  the  first  to  clearly  demon- 
strate. Numerous  other  almost  eqnaUy  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made,  illns- 
trating  the  structure  and  range  in  time  and 
biological  generalizations  for  almost  every 
group  of  vertebrates;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  recount  them. 
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r  ol  gy  is  almost  entirely  the  child  of 
tl  e  present  century.  Its  foundations  were 
ch  efl  laid  by  Werner,  of  Fveyberg  (after 
17^  )  and  his  school  in  the  clear  rccogui- 
t  uu  of  the  nature  and  the  relations  of  rocks 
to  ea  L  other,  and  their  distribution;  hy 
Hutton  of  Edinburgh  (1788),  in  the  compre- 
hena  ou  of  the  origin  and  natural  causes  of 
the  strata  and  rocks,  and  in  the  limitation 
of  cataclysmal  agencies;  and  by  William 
&m  th  an  English  surveyor  (1790),  and  Ca- 
Y  er  (1808),  in  a  general  perception  of  the  re- 
str  tt  ou  of  fossils  to  definite  horizons,  and 
the  alue  of  those  fossils  in  determining  the 
relat  ve  age  of  the  strata  in  which  they  were 
m1  edded.  In  each  case,  indeed,  these  had 
been  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  their  dis- 
covenea,  but  their  ideas  were  clear  and  pos- 
t  e  while  their  predecessors  failed  to  rec- 
ogn  ze  the  full  significance  of  the  facts  in 
1  est  n.  The  age  had  also  become  ripe  to 
aiply  the  truths  thus  perceived. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  waa  done  for 
the  geology  of  North  America  till  William 
Maclnte  (a  pupil  of  Werner),  in  1806,  came 
to  this  country  and  undertook  a  geological 
survey,  traveling  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
self-imposed  task  from  our  Northern  border 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was  engaged  on 
it  for  about  three  years,  and  in  1809  pub- 
lished the  first  geological  map,  and  a  com- 
mentary thereon  in  a  special  memoir.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  ho  adopted  the  Wer- 
nerian  system  of  nomenclature,  and  having 
been  unable  to  apply  paleontological  evi- 
dence, his  work  exhibited  little  more  than 
certain  points  in  structural  geology.  Lard- 
ner  Vauuxem  (1828)  first  availed  himself  suo- 
cessflilly  of  paleontology  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  age  of  several  of  our  formations 
and  their  approximate  syuclironiam  with 
European  beds.  The  natural  history  survey 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  commenced  in  1836, 
brought  together  a  great  mass  of  facts,  and 
by  the  concert  of  the  several  geologists  and 
paleontologists,  but  especially  guided  by 
the  judgment  of  Vanusem  and  James  Hall, 
a  classification  of  the  rocks  on  sound  pale- 
ontological principles  was  instituted,  which, 
as  since  perfected  by  Hftll,haa  been  adopted 
as  tlie  standard  of  reference  for  the  pale- 
ozoic rocks  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  America.    Henry  D.  Rogers,  in  his 
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final  report  on  the  geology  of  Pennsvlvania 
(1858),  made  evident  the  sliill  with  which  he 
had  disentangled  the  complication  b  of  the 
geological  structure  of  tlie  Allof,]iauv  fi\B 
tern.  F.B.  Meek  during  along  series  of  jtara 
haa  acted  as  the  universally  accepted  or 
hltor  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the 
groups  of  rocks  in  the  far  West.  Meanwhile 
the  details  of  the  geology  of  the  various  ge- 
ographical sections  and  States  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  laborers,  and  one  after 
the  other  almost  every  State  instituted  a 
geological  survey,  and  many  of  them  under- 
took at  intervals  two  or  more.  In  the  order 
of  first  publication,  of  results  they  are  as 
follows:  1824,  North  Carolina;  1836,  South 
Carolina;  1832, Massachusetts;  1834,  Mary- 
land ;  1835,  Tennessee ;  1836,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vii^inia; 
1837,  Connecticut,  Maine ;  1838,  Indiana, 
Michigan;  1639,  Delaware,  Kentucky ;  1840, 
Ehode  Island ;  1841,  New  Hampshire ;  1845, 
Vermont ;  1850,  Alabama ;  1853,  California, 
Illinois ;  1854,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin ;  1855, 
Missouri ;  185S,  Arkansas,  Iowa ;  1859,  Tex- 
as ;  1865,  Kansas ;  1866,  Minnesota ;  1869, 
Louisiana;  1875,  Georgia, 

The  general  government  also  from  time 
to  time  institnted  special  geological  sur- 
veys, independent  of  the  exploring  parties 
mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
In  1834  and  1835  6.  W.  Featherstonhaugh 
investigated  the  elevated  country  between 
the  Missouri  and  Eed  rivers  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.  At  various  times  D.  D.  Owen 
conducted  surveys  in  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Northwest,  publishing  the 


chief  results  in  1844,  1848,  and  1859.  In 
iwwj  the  persistent  solicitations  of  F.  V. 
Ha\den,  already  well  known  as  a  field  ge- 
oltgist  and  collector,  secured  a  geological 
survey  of  Nebraska,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Land-office,  a  liureau  of  the  Interior 
Dipartmont.  For  two  years  this  was  prose- 
cuted, and  the  wedge  Laving  been  thus  driv- 
en, the  survey  was  continued,  and,  organized 
under  a  more  ample  scope  and  with  enlarged 
designs,  is  continued  to  the  present  time. 
A  number  of  eminent  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  means  of  investigation 
and  publication  presented  to  them  by  the 
survey,  and  consequently  a  number  of  val- 
uable publications  have  appeared  under  its 
auspices.  Also  productive  of  similar  work 
have  been,  or  are,  the  surveys  of  the  40th 
parallel,  and  the  Territories  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  already  referred  to  under 
the  head  of  general  natural  history. 

In  every  department  of  geology  America 
has  exhibited  efficient  works.  Stratigraph- 
ical,  chronological,  dynamical,  and  mineral- 
ogical  geologies  have  each  had  its  votaries, 
and  so  numerous  have  they  been  that  the 
simple  mentlou  of  their  names  is  precluded. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidents  of  prog- 
ress in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history 
of  our  land.  Many  important  discoveries 
have  not  been  even  aUuded  to,  and  the  lim- 
itations of  space  preclude  notice  of  the  ad- 
vance of  anthropological  science  and  the 
general  propositions  and  principles  of  biol- 
ogy to  which  American  naturalists  have 
contributed. 
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IN  a  retrospoct  of  what  lias  been  done  in 
Amerienn  literature  during  the  past  hun 
dred  years,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  betwten 
'the  mental  powers  displayed  in  literiture 
and  those  which  have  heen  exhibited  m  in 
dustrial  creation,  in  statesmanship,  and  in 
the  abstract  and  applied  sciences.     The  lit 
erature  of  America  is  but   ■»ii  insnffloient 
measure  of  the  realized  cipacities  of  the 
American  mind.     When  Sir  V.  Uiam  Ham 
ilton  declared  that  Aristotle  hid  an  imag 
ination  as  great  as  that  of  Homer  he  struck 
at  the  primary  fact  that  the  creiti^e  ener 
gies  of  the  human  mind  mav  be  eser  ised 
in  widely  different  lines  of  direction      Im 
agination  is,  ill  the  popular  mind,    bst  nJ.te 
ly  connected  with  poetry  and  romance    This 
prejudice  is  further  deepened  by  associating 
imagination  with  amiable  emotions  regard 
less  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  greatest  char 
acters  created  by  the  human  imag  nation 
are  two  of  the  vilest  types  of  mtell  gent 
nature— lago  and  Mephiatophelfs      When 
the  attempt  is  made  to  extend  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  creative  energy  of  imagination 
to  business  and  politics,  the  sentmiental  ou 
cry  against  such  a  profanation  of  the  ter: 
becomes  almost  deafening.    Every  poetasti 
is  willing  to  admit  that  Newton  is  one  t 
the  few  grand  scientific  discoverers  that  the 
world  has  produced ;  bnt  he  still  thinks  that, 
in  virtue  of  versifying  some  conmionplaoes 
of  emotion  and  thought,  he  is  himself  snpe 
riot  to  Newton  in  imagination.     The  truth 
is  that,  in  spite  of  Newton's  incapacity  to 
appreciate  works  of  literature  and  art,  he 
possessed  a  creative  imagination  of  the  first 
class— an  imagination  which,  in  boundless 
fertility,  is  second  only  to  Shakspeare  s     In 
fact,  it  is  the  direction  given  to  the  creatu  e 
faculty,  and  not  to  the  materials  on  which 
it  works,  that  discriminates  between  Ful 
ton  and  Bryant,  Whitney  and  Longfellow 
BigelowandWhittJer,Goodyear  and  Lowell. 
Descending  &om  the  inventors,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  ev- 
ery-day  transaetions  of  life,  more  (juickness 


t  imagm  it 

lerstanding  and  energy  of  will  1  ave  been 
1  splayed  bj  our  roei  of  buaine'S  than  by 
)ur  authors  Bv  the  necessities  of  our  po- 
aiti  n  the  aggregate  mind  of  the  country 
has  been  exercised  in  creat  ng  the  nation 
as  we  now  find  it  There  is  m  leed  some- 
thing ludicrous  to  a  lirge  observer  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  our  national  life  m  con- 
founding the  brain  and  heart  of  the  United 
'itatea  with  the  manifestation  that  either 
his  found  in  mere  literary  expression.  The 
nation  outvalues  all  its  authors,  even  in  re- 
spect to  those  powers  which  authors  are  sup- 
posed specially  to  represent.  Nobody  can 
w  rite  intelligently  of  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can literature  during  the  past  hundred  years 
without  looking  at  American  literature  as 
generally  subsidiary  to  the  grand  movement 
of  the  American  mind. 

It  IS  curious,  however,  that  the  only  ap- 
parent contradiction  to  this  general  princi- 
pl )  dates  from  the  beginning  of  onr  national 
lite  At  the  time  the  American  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  two  men  who  best  represent- 
ed the  double  aspect  of  the  thought  of  the 
colonies  were  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Both  come  within  the  do- 
mam  of  the  historian  of  literature,  for  both 
were  great  forces  in  onr  literature,  whose 
influence  is  yet  nnspent.  Of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  greitcst  of  American  theologians 
and  metiphyaiciana,  and  a  religious  genius 
of  the  first  order,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  resject  and  eitn  revirence  No 
theologian  bom  in  our  country  hai  oxer 
ciaed  more  iiiilnenco  on  mmda  ind  souls 
kindred  to  his  own  Those  who  opposed 
him  recognized  hi8  pre  eminent  powers  of 
intellect  Every  body  felt  in  assailing 
such  a  consummate  reasoner  the  restrain 
ing  modesty  which  a  master  spirit  always 
eiokesin  the  minds  of  his  adversaries  His 
treatise  on  the  ^^  ill  has  been  generally  ac 
eepted  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  intellectual 
acuteness,  exercised  on  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  which  have  ever  tested  the 
resources  of  the  human  intellect.      There 
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have  been  many  answers  to  it,  bnt  n 
swer  ivhich  is  generally  conaiilered  i 
sworable.  Suet  works,  indeed,  as  thia  of 
Edwards  on  the  Will  are  not  so  mucli 
swered  or  refuted  aa  gradnally  outgrown. 
But  tlie  treatise  has  certainly  exercised  and 
streBgthened  all  the  miuds  that  have 
lately  grappled  with  it,  and  has  aided  the 
development  of  the  logical  powers  of  Amer- 
ican orthodox  dniues  in  a  temarkahle  de- 
gree. Whether  a  controversialist  agrees 
with  its  anthor,  or  dissents  from  him,  Ed- 
wards always  quickens  the  mental  activity 
of  every  body  who  etn\e3  to  follow  the 
course  of  bis  argumentation,  or  to  detect 
the  lurking  fallacy  which  is  supposed  to  be 
discoverable  somewhere  in  the  premises  or 
p        sa       fh     I  t,         P    h  p   til     f  llac 

t    1     f       d      th  se  h    h 

Edwird  th    vit  1  w    d    d  t  rm 

T     m    t        d    s,  wh     b  1  th 

w  11  t    b      b  t  wtly  f        b  t  th  t  th 
t  f  m  m        ly  pro      d  f    m.  th 

h  tratUyh  grd  llylnndtb 
m    t      t  -if    t    y      pi       t  f  th    mj 

tytsthtfJfty     hdl        tht 

Lib  t,  th  id  I  f  tl  M  Otl 
may  obtain  consolati  n  from  Crilhllan  s  some 
what  flippint  remark  that  every  thing  a 
min  does  is  not  necessary  bif  to  be  does  it 
but  is  neressary  after  be  has  done  it  Es 
bontially  tbe  doctrine  of  Edwards  igrees 
nith  that  of  philoaophicil  neces'i  t\  and 
with  that  BO  lehemeutlv  urged  by  many 
ecientisla  that  the  act  ona  of  men  ire  as 
much  controllod  b>  law  as  the  moi  ements 
of  the  plantts  The  great  difierence  be 
tween  Edwards  a  theory  and  the  others  is 
that  he  c  nnects  his  metaphysics  with  a 
theolog  cal  system  and  hn  treatise  remains 
as  a  kind  of  practical  argument  for  the  ev 
erlastiug  damnation  of  those  who  inesti  n 
the  infallibility  of  ita  logi 

Edwards's  large  and  subtle  understand 
ing  was  connected  with  in  imagination  of 
intense  realizing  power  and  both  were 
based  on  a  soul  of  singular  purity,  open  on 
many  sides  to  commnnications  from  the  Di- 
vine mind.  He  had  an  almost  preternatu- 
ral conception  of  the  "exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin."  His  imagination  was  filled  with 
ghastly  images  of  the  retribution  which 
awaits  on  iniquity,  and  his  reasoned  ser- 
mons on  eternal  torments  were  but  the  out- 


break of  a  sensitive  feeling,  a  holy  passion 
for  goodness,  which  made  him  intolerant  of 
any  excellence  which  did  not  approach  bia 
ideal  of  godliness.  But  then  his  spiritual  ex- 
perience, though  it  inflamed  one  side  of  his 
imagination  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  ter- 
rors of  hell,  on  the  other  side  gave  the  most 
enrapturing  visions  of  the  spiritual  joys  of 
heaven.  It  is  unfortunate  for  his  fame  that 
his  hell  has  obtained  for  him  more  popntar 
recognition  than  his  heaven.  Like  other 
poets,  such  aa  Dante  and  Milton,  bis  pictures 
of  the  torments  of  the  damned  have  cast  into 
the  shade  that  celestial  light  which  shines 
so  lovingly  over  his  pictures  of  the  bliss  of 
the  redeemed.  True  religion,  he  tells  us, 
consists  in  a  great  measure  in  holy  afiec- 
t       —  love  of  divine  things  for  the 

be  ty  d  weetness  of  their  moral  escel- 
1      y  Sweetness"  is  a  frequent  word 

11  th  gh  Edwards's  works,  when  he  de- 
re  t  ey  his  perception  of  the  satis- 
f  t  wh  h  await  on  piety  in  this  world, 
1  th  ffable  joy  of  the  experiences  of 
p  us  ul  n  the  next ;  and  this  word  be 
th  11  w  th  a  transcendent  depth  of  sug- 
(,  t  m  ing  which  it  bears  in  no  dic- 
tionary nor  in  the  vocabulary  of  any  other 
writer  <f  the  English  language.  He  was 
cprtainly  one  of  the  holiest  souls  that  ever 
appeared  on  tbe  planet  The  admiratiou 
nhi  h  bas  been  generally  awarded  to  his 
power  ot  reasoning  should  be  extended  to 
his  po  ver  jf  aCQrming  that  is  when  he  af- 
firms ideaa  coming  from  those  moods  of 
blesaedneas  in  which  Ins  soul  seems  to  be 
in  duect  contact  with  diMne  things,  and 
^  i(  idly  beholds  what  in  other  discourses  his 
mind  reasons  up  to  or  about  To  reach 
these  diMne  heights  however  you  must, 
ate  rling  to  Edwards,  mount  tbe  stairs  of 
do^ma  bn  It  by  Augustine  and  Calviu. 

Jonathan  Edwards  may  be  characterized 
as  a  man  of  the  next  world.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  emphatically  a  man  of  this 
world  Not  that  Franklin  lacked  religion 
and  homely  practical  piety,  but  he  had  none 
of  Edwards's  intense  depth  of  religious  ex- 
perience. God  was  to  him  a  beneficent  be- 
ing, aiding  good  men  in  their  hard  struggles 
with  the  facts  of  life,  and  not  pitiless  to 
those  who  stumbled  in  the  path  of  duty,  or 
even  to  those  who  widely  diverged  from  it. 
The  heaven  of  Edwards  was  aa  far  above 
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hia  spiritual  vision  as  the  hell  of  Edwards 
ivaa  below  hia  soundings  of  the  profund.  ties 
of  human  wickedness ;  hut  there  never  wia 
a  person  who  ao  swiftly  distinguished  an 
honest  man  from  a  rogue,  or  who  waa  ra<  re 
quick  to  see  that  the  rogue  waa  at  wirwith 
the  spiritual  constitution  of  things  He 
seema  to  have  learned  his  morality  in  a 
practical  way.  All  his  early  slipa  from  the 
straight  line  of  duty  were  hut  experiments, 
flrom  which  he  drew  leasons  in  moral  wis- 
dom. If  he  happened  occasionally  to  lapse 
into  vice,  he  made  the  experience  of  vice  a 
new  fortress  to  defend  his  virtue;  and  he 
came  out  of  the  temptations  of  youth  and 
middle  age  with  a  character  generally  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  singular  solidity,  aerenity, 
and  henignity.  His  intellect,  in  the  beauti- 
ful harmony  of  its  faculties,  hia  conscience, 
in  the  instinctive  sureness  of  ita  perception 
of  the  relations  of  duties,  and  hia  heart,  in 
its  subordination  of  malevolent  to  benefi- 
cent emotions — all  showed  how  diligent  ho 
had  been  in  the  austere  self-culture  which 
eventually  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  men  of  his  time.  Simplicity  was  the 
fine  result  of  the  complexitiea  which  enter- 
ed into  his  mind  and  chara^iter.  He  was  a 
man  who  never  used  words  except  to  es- 
preaa  positive  thoughts  or  emotions,  and 
was  never  terapt«d  to  miause  them  for  the 
purposes  of  declamation.  He  kept  hia  style 
alwaya  on  the  level  of  hie  character.  In 
announcing  hia  scientific  discoveries,  as  in 
his  most  private  letters,  he  is  ever  simple. 
In  breadth  of  mind  he  is  probably  the  moat 
eminent  man  that  our  country  has  pro- 
duced ;  for  while  he  was  the  greatest  diplo- 
matist, and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  patriots  of  the  Uuited  States,  he  was 
also  a  discoverer  in  science,  a  benignant 
philanthropist,  and  a  master  in  that  raie 
art  of  so  asBOciating  words  with  things  that 
they  appeared  identical.  Edwards  repre- 
aents,  humanly  speaking,  the  somewhat 
doleful  doctrine  that  the  best  thing  a  good 
man  can  do  is  to  got  out,  as  soon  as  he  de- 
cently can,  of  this  world  into  one  which  is 
immeasurably  better,  by  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  the  salvation  of  his  own  partic- 
ular soul.  Franklin,  on  the  contrary,  aeems 
perfectly  content  with  this  world,  as  long  as 
he  thinks  ho  can  better  it.  Edwards  would 
doubtless  have  considered  Franklin  a  child 


f  wrath  hut  Francis  Bacon  would  have 
in  led  him  as  one  of  that  band  of  explor 
irs  wh(  by  aer\lng  hature  w  11  in  the  end 
master  her  mvstcties  and  use  their  knowl 
edge  for  the  service  of  man  Indei  1  the 
chperful  hopeful  spirit  mhich  runs  through 
Franllin  s  writings  ei  u  when  he  was  tried 
by  obstacles  which  might  have  tasked  the 
proverbial  patience  of  Job,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  of  his  claims  upon  the  consideration 
of  thoae  who  rightlully  glory  in  haviog  such 
a  genius  for  their  Lountryman.  The  spirit 
which  breathes  tlirough  Franklin's  life  and 
works  is  that  which  has  inspired  every  pi- 
oneer of  our  Western  wastes,  every  poor 
farmer  who  has  tried  to  make  both  ends 
meet  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  ev- 
ery inventor  who  haa  attempted  to  serve 
men  by  making  machines  do  half  the  drudg- 
ery of  their  work,  every  statesman  who  haa 
striven  to  introduce  largo  principles  into 
our  aomewhat  confused  and  contradicto- 
ry legislation,  every  American  diplomatist 
who  has  upheld  the  character  of  hia  coun- 
try abroad  by  sagacity  in  managing  men, 
aa  well  as  by  integrity  in  the  main  purpose 
of  hia  mission,  and  every  honest  man  who 
Las  deaired  to  diminish  the  evil  there  ia  in 
the  world,  and  to  increase  every  possible 
good  that  is  conformable  to  good  sense, 
Franklin  is  doubtless  our  Mr.  Worldly  Wise- 
man, but  his  worldly  wisdom  ever  points  to 
the  Christian's  prayer  that  God's  will  ahall 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  ludicrous  misinterpreta- 
tions of  thia  large,  bounteous,  and  benignant 
intelligence  is  that  which  confines  his  influ- 
ence to  the  little  comer  of  his  mind  in  which 
he  lodged  "Poor  Richard."  It  ia  common 
even  now  to  hear  complaints  from  opulent 
Engliah  gentlemen  that  Franklin  lias  done 
much  to  make  the  average  American  nar- 
row in  mind,  hard  of  heart,  greedy  of  small 
gains,  mean  in  little  economiea.  This  is 
said  of  a  nation  the  poorer  portions  of 
whose  population  are  needlessly  wasteful, 
and  whose  richer  portions  astonish  Europe 
annually  by  the  profusion  with  which  they 
scatter  dollars  to  the  right  and  the  left. 
The  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  are  generally 
good,  and  the  more  they  are  circulated,  the 
more  practical  good  they  will  do ;  for  our 
countrymen  are  remarkable  rather  for  vio- 
lating than  for  obeying  them.     In  all  these 
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ia  atrange 


m  Franklin,  however, 
tliat  few  have  observed  what 
specimen,  of  humorous  characterization  he 
has  introduced  into  literature  in  hia  eharm 
ing  delineation  of  Poor  Richard  The  ef 
feet  is  heightened  by  the  groaning,  drnnrng 
way  ia  which  the  good  man  delivers  his  bits 
of  wisdom,  aa  if  he  despairiugly  felt  that  the 
rnstica  around  him  would  disregard  his  ad- 
vice and  monitions,  and  pass  through  the 
usual  oxperienceaof  the  passions,  insensible 
to  the  gasping,  croaking  voice  which  warn- 
ed them  in  advance. 

Franklin  is  prohaldy  the  heat  specimen 
that  hi'itorv  iflorda  of  what  is  caUBd  a  self- 
made  min  Ho  oertimly  never  worship- 
ed his  maktr  iccording  to  Mr  Clapp'a 
stinging  epigrim  but  was  throughout  hia 
life  though  ilwijs  ^olf  respecttul  never 
self  eon ceited  Peihajs  the  moat  notable 
result  of  his  self- education  waa  the  ease 
with  which  he  accosted  all  grades  and  class- 
es of  men  ou  a  level  of  equality.  The  priut- 
er'a  boy  became,  in  his  old  age,  one  of  the 
moat  popular  men  in  the  French  court,  not 
only  among  its  stateamen,  but  among  its 
frivolous  nobles  and  their  wives.  Ha  ever 
estimated  men  at  their  true  worth  or  worth- 
lessness;  but  aa  a  diplomatiat  he  waa  a 
marvel  of  sagacity.  The  same  ease  of  man- 
ner which  recommended  him  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  was  prewrvod  m  a  conference 
with  a  statesman  or  a  king.  He  ever  kept 
his  end  in  view  m  all  hia  complaisances, 
and  that  end  was  always  patriotic.  When 
he  returned  to  his  country  bo  m  as  among 
the  most  earnest  to  organize  the  liberty  he 
bad  done  so  much  to  achieve ,  and  he  also 
showed  his  hostility  to  the  8'(stcm  of  ne- 
gro slavery  with  which  the  United  States 
was  a^-cursed  At  the  npe  ago  of  eighty- 
four  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  record 
of  ostraordmarv  faithfulness  m  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  lite.  His  sa- 
gacity, when  hia  whole  career  is  sarveyed, 
amounts  almost  to  saintliuess;  for  his  sa- 
gacity was  uniformly  devoted  to  the  accom 
plisbmcnt  of  great  public  ends  of  policy  or 
beneficence. 

Edwards  was  bom  three  years  before 
Franklin,  and  died  m  1758,  nearly  twentj 
years  before  the  war  broke  out.  Franklin 
died  in  1700  Both  being  representative 
men,  may  properly  be  taken  as  points  of 


depirture  m  considering  those  writers  and 
thinkers  who  were  educated  under  the  in- 
fluences of  the  pre-Eevolutionary  period  of 
our  literirv  history.  The  writings  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Jay  are  t  recogniaod  portion  of  our  lit- 
eriture  be<  luse  the  hoarded  wisdom  slowly 
gathered  m  by  their  practical  knowledge  of 
life  crops  out  in  their  most  familiar  corre- 
spondence.  A  truism  announced  by  such 
nien  brightens  into  a  tmth,  because  it  haa 
evidently  been  tested  and  proved  by  their 
experience  in  conducting  affairs.  There  is 
an  elemental  grandeur  iu  Washington's 
character  and  career  which  renders  iniper- 
tincut  all  mere  criticism  on  his  style;  for 
what  he  waa  and  what  ho  did  are  felt  to 
outvalue  a  hundredfold  what  he  wrote,  ex- 
cept we  consider  hia  writings  as  mere  rec- 
ords of  his  sagacity,  wisdom,  patience,  dis- 
interestedness, intrepidity,  and  fortitude. 
John  Adams  had  a  large,  strong,  vehement 
mind,  interested  in  aU  questions  relating  to 
government.  He  was  a  personage  of  in- 
domitable individuality,  large  acq^nirements, 
quick  insight,  and  resolute  civic  courage ; 
but  the  storm  and  stress  of  public  affairs 
gave  to  much  of  his  thinking  a  character 
of  intelloctua)  irritation,  rather  than  of  sus- 
tained intellectual  energy.  His  moral  im- 
patience was  such  that  he  seems  to  fret  aa 
he  thinks  Jefferson,  of  all  our  early  states- 
men, was  the  moat  efficient  master  of  the 
ptn,  and  the  moat  "advanced"  political 
thinker  In  one  sense,  aa  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  may  be 
called  the  greatest,  or,  at  least,  tbo  moat 
generally  known,  of  American  aatbors.  But 
in  his  private  correspondence  his  literary 
talent  is  most  displayed,  for  by  his  letters 
he  built  up  a  party  which  ruled  the  United 
States  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  only  overturned  because  its 
oppoucnta  cited  the  best  portions  of  Jeffer- 
son's writings  against  conclusions  derived 
from  the  worst.  In  executive  capacity  he 
was  relatively  weak ;  hut  his  mistakes  in 
policy  and  his  feebleness  in  administra- 
tion, which  would  have  ruined  an  ordinary 
statesman  at  the  head  of  so  turbulent  a, 
combination  of  irascible  individuals  as  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  were 
all  condoned  by  those  minor  leaders  of  fac- 
tion who,  yielding  to  the  magic  persnasive- 
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neas  of  his  pen,  assured  their  foUoivers  that 
the  great  man  could  do  no  wroug.  Read  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  his  time,  Jef- 
ferson's writings  muat  be  considered  of  per- 
manent value  and  interest.  As  a  political 
leader  he  was  literally  a  man  of  letters; 
and  his  letters  aie  masterpieces,  if  viewed 
as  illustrations  of  the  arts  by  which  polit- 
ical leadership  may  be  attained.  In  liis 
private  correspondence  he  was  a  model  of 
urbanity  aud  geniality.  The  whole  im- 
pression derived  from  his  works  ia  that  ho 
■was  a  better  man  than  his  enemies  would 
admit  him  to  be,  and  not  so  great  a  man  as 
his  partisans  declared  him  to  be.  Few  pub- 
lic men  wJio  have  been  assailed  with  equal 
ftiry  have  exhibited  a  more  philosophica] 
temper  in  noticing  assailants.  Though  oc- 
casionally spiteful  in  his  references  to  rivals, 
his  leading  fault,  as  a  political  leader,  was 
not  so  much  in  being  himself  a  libtl 
the  protection  he  extended  to  libel  rs  wh 
lampooned  men  obnoxious  to  him  H 
own  mind  seems  to  have  been  sing  larlj 
temperate ;  but  he  had  a  marvelou  t  1 
tion  for  the  intemperance  of  the  r 
defamera    of   Washington,   Hamilt  d 

Adama.  The  Federalists  hated  h  w  th 
Buch  a  mortal  hatred,  and  showered  h  m 
auch  an  amount  of  horrible  invect  th  t 
he  may  have  witneased  with  a  sa  t 
smile  the  still  coarser  and  fiercer  e  1  m 
which  the  baud  of  assassins  of  chan  tv 
his  interest  showered  on  the  leading  Feder- 
alists. Jefferson  in  this  contest  proved 
himself  capable  of  malice  aa  well  as  insin- 
cerity ;  but  in  a  scrutiny  of  his  works  it 
w  ill  be  found  thit  indii  idually  he  had  more 
amen  ty  of  temper  than  hia  opp  nents  for 
it  must  be  remembered  thit  in  hia  political 
cireer  he  wis  stigmatized  not  only  is  the 
most  wicked  and  fuolish  of  politici  ins  but 
as  the  Bultin  of  a  negro  harem  and  that 
every  iircumatance  of  his  private  life 
malignantly  misrepresented  Many  i 
neut  New  England  divmea  regarded  him 
aa  an  atheist  is  well  as  an  anarchist  and 
thundered  at  him  from  their  pulpits  as 
though  he  was  a  new  incamition  of  the 
evil  principle  Jefferson  a  comparative  mid 
ention  m  view  of  the  savage  fierceness  of 
the  atticks  on  h  8  persona]  political  and 
moral  character  must  on  the  whole  be 
;n  led    but  st  11  his  moderation  cov 


ered  a  large  amount  of  private  intrigue,  and 
readiness  to  use  underhand  means  to  com- 
pass what  he  may  have  deemed  beneficent 

lames  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and 
Jay  are  inseparably  associated  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  FederaliH,  the  political  classic 
of  the  United  States,  Of  the  essays  it  con- 
Hamilton  wrote  fifty-one,  Madiaon 
twenty-nine,  aud  Jay  five.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  Hamilton's  are  the  beat. 
Indeed,  Alexander  Hamilton  was,  next  to 
isummate  statesman 
among  the  baud  of  eminent  men  who  had 
been  active  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  aft- 
erward labored  to  convert  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  States  into  a  national  government. 
His  mind  was  as  plaatic  as  it  waa  vigorona 
and  profound.  It  was  the  appropriate  intel- 
lectual esprcaaion  of  a  poised  nature  whose 
power  waa  rirely  obtrusive  beciuse  it  was 
h  If  1  d  by  th    h  adjust- 
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m  sentiment  Jefferson  waa  the  most  widely 
infiuential.  And  Hamilton  was  so  bent  on 
practical  ends  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the 
reputation  which  might  have  resulted  from 
a  parade  of  originality  in  the  means  he  de- 
■\  ised  tor  their  accomplishment.  There  nev- 
er was  1  statesman  less  egotistic,  less  de- 
sirona  of  labeling  a  policy  as  "my"  policy; 
and  one  ot  the  sources  of  his  influence  was 
the  subtle  way  in  which  he  insinuated  into 
other  minds  ideaa  which,  they  appeared  to 
originate  Hia  moderation,  his  self-com- 
mand the  exquisite  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners the  persuasiveness  of  his  ordinary 
speech  the  fascination  of  his  extraordinary 
speeches  and  the  mingled  dignity  and  eaae 
with  whiih  he  met  men  of  all  degrees  of  in- 
tellect and  chiraoter,reaulted  in  making  his 
p  liticol  partiaans  look  up  to  him  as  almost 
an  object  of  political  adoration.  It  is  diffi- 
cult tosay  what  this  accomplished  man  might 
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have  done  as  a  leader  of  the  Federal  oppo- 
sition to  the  Democratic  adiniuist rations  of 
Jefferaon  and  Madiaon,  had  he  not,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  years  and  in  the  full  vigor 
of  Lis  faculties,  1>een  murdered  hy  Aaroa 
Bnrr,  Nothing  can  better  illustrate  Tlie 
follyofthepracticeof  dueling  than  the  fact 
that,  by  a  wealr  compliance  with  its  max- 
ims, the  most  eminent  of  American  states 
men  died  by  the  hand  of  the  most  ii  famous 
of  American  demagogues.  Curtaiuly  Him  1 
ton  had  uo  need  to  accept  a  challenge  m  or 
der  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  courage  That 
had  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  held  it 
the  bar,  in  the  cabinet,  before  the  peoile 
There  was  hardly  any  form  of  cour'igp 
military,  civic,  or  moral,  in  which  he  had 
not  proved  that  he  was  insensible  to  eiery 
kind  of  fear.  The  most  touching  cxj  ression 
of  it  was,  perhaps,  the  confession  hi  public 
ly  made  that  he  had  been  entrapped  into  a 
gnUty  intrigue  with  a  wily  woniaa.  The 
confession  was  necessaiy  to  vindicate  his 
integrity  as  a  statesman,  assailed  by  laucor- 
ous  enemies.  In  reading  it  one  is  impressed 
with  the  innate  dignity  of  character  which 
such  a  mortifying  disclosure  of  criminal 
weakness  conld  not  essentially  degrade ; 
and  the  allusion  to  his  noble  wife  cau  hard- 
ly even  now  be  read  without  tears.  "  This 
confession,"  he  nobly  says,  "  is  not  made 
without  a  blush.  I  can  not  bo  the  apolo- 
gist of  any  vice  because  the  ardor  of  pas- 
sion may  have  made  it  mine.  I  can  never 
cease  to  condemn  myself  for  the  pang  which 
it  may  inflict  on  a  bosom  eminently  entitled 
to  all  my  gratitude,  fidelity,  and  love ;  but 
that  bosom  will  approve  that,  even  at  so 
great  an  expense,  I  should  effectually  wipe 
away  a  more  serious  stain  from  a  name 
which  it  cherishes  with  no  less  elevation 
than  tenderness.  The  public,  too,  I  trust, 
win  excuse  the  confession.  The  necessity 
of  it  to  my  defense  against  a  more  heinous 
charge  could  alone  have  extorted  liom  me 
so  painful  an  indecorum." 

John  Jay,  another  of  the  wise  statesmen 
of  the  Kevolntion,  who  survived  to  perform 
services  of  inestimable  value  to  the  new  con 
stitutional  government,  was  a  man  whose 
character  needs  no  apologists.  Webster 
finely  said  that  "the  spotless  ermine  of  the 
judicial  robe,  when  it  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  John  Jay,  touched  nothing  not  as  spotless 


as  itself."  His  integrity  ran  down  into  the 
very  roots  of  his  moral  being,  and  honesty 
was  in  him  a  passion  as  well  as  a  principle. 
A  great  publicist  as  well  as  an  incorrupti- 
ble patriot,  with  pronounced  opinions  which 
exposed  him  to  all  the  shafts  of  faction,  his 
most  low-miuded  and  venomous  adversaries 
felt  that  both  his  private  and  public  char- 
acter were   unassailable.     The   celebrated 

treity"  with  Great  Britain  which  he  ne- 
got  ated  as  the  minister  of  the  United  States 

eeasioned  an  outburst  of  Democratic  wrath 
such  as  few  American  diplomatists  have 
c^er  been  called  upon  to  face;  but  in  all 
the  f  iry  of  the  opposition  to  it,  few  oppo- 
nents were  foolish  enough  to  assail  his  integ- 
nty  m  assailing  his  judgment  and  general 
views  of  public  policy. 

Judge  Story  once  said  that  to  James  Mad- 
iB  n  andAlexanderHamUton  we  were  main- 
ly indebted  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  curious  that  to  Madison  we 
are  also  mainly  indebted  for  those  Virginia 
"  Resolutions  of  '93,"  which  have  been  used 
to  Justify  nullification  and  secession.  With 
all  his  mental  ability,  Madison  had  not  much 
original  force  of  nature.  He  leaned  now  to 
Hamilton,  now  to  Jefferson,  and  at  last  fell 
permanently  under  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
ius of  the  latter.  He  was  lacking  in  tliat 
grand  moral  and  intellectual  impulse,  un- 
derlying mere  knowledge  and  logic,  which 
distinguishes  the  man  who  reasons  from  the 

level  with  his  talents  and  acquirements ;  his 
much-vaunted  moderation  came  from  the  ab- 
sence rather  than  from  the  control  of  pas- 
sion and  his  understanding,  though  broad, 
WIS  somewhat  mechanical  in  its  operations, 
and  had  no  foundation  in  a  corresponding 
breadth  of  nature.  The  "  Resolutions  of 
38  '  which  Southern  Democrats  came  grad- 
ually to  consider  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Constitution,  were  originally  devised  for 
a  transient  party  purpose.  The  passage  of 
tht  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Adams,  provoked  Jef- 
ferson into  writing  a  new  "Declaration  of 
Independence" — in  this  case  directed  not 
against  Great  Britain,  but  against  the  Unit- 
ed States.  He  drew  up  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions which  he  sent  t-o  one  of  his  subagonts, 
George  Nicholas,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  that  State.   They  were, 
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■with  some  omisa         p        d      Th  1 

tions  Bubstantiall    d    1      dtli  ttli   i  d      1 
Constitution  wa  mp     t  b  t 

eign  Stal>es,  and  th  t  Be    t         ]  j  os  d 

violation  of  the      mp    t        h  p    tj  t     t 
in  otlier  cases  of  p    t       h     ing  m 

judge,  liad  "au    q     1       ht  t    j    Ig    1       t- 
self,  as  well  of     fhi  t  f  tl     m  d 

and  measure  of  tedr  I  m     b  t 

modified  fotiu,  b  t    t  II  mpl    tly       t 
ing  tliB  poison  of    ullifi    t  uoil      re  o- 

lutioiis,  drafted  by  M  d  so     w  re  p        d  by 
tlie  Legislature     f  'V    gi  Tl        Ij    t 

evidently  was  t    ft  ght      th    g  1 

ernment  by  a  tbie  t        St  t  ta        t 

its  authority,  w  th     t       y      ttl  d  p    p 
of  nullification  bell  'nil      J  If 

son  and  Madison  b    am  1    P 

dents   of  the  U    t  d   St  t       th       se  m  d 
to  have  forgott       th  re    1  t 

cept  to  express  th  ir  h  rr      wh 
teen  years  afteri     A       f  w  mild  Fwl    aJ 
gentlemen,  meetwg    tHrtf     1      n'^rd 
to  show  some  v  gu        te  t  f         1    g 

themselves  of  th     pre      us  1 1  t        1 

doctrines  which  Jffrs  dMi         hd 

so  boldly  anuou      d      Th      R      1  t  f 

'98"  must  bo  CO      d    ed        imp   i,     t  i 
tion  of  our  natio     lit      tur    f     tb 
exttltingly  addu    d       thlg      Ij     tfi 
tionofthegtga  t        bU         fl861      It  is 
rare,  even  in  the  h   t    y   f  i   1  t      If    t 
that  a  string  of  t,lj  iv    tte    re    1 

designed  to  meet  P    ty  t 

shonid  thus  cost  t  th  s.  ds  f  m  II 
ions  of  treasure       1  h     d     i      f  th  d 

of  lives. 

When  an  arm  dhph      h        pp      Ik 
cut  down,  and       th  1       d  t  t 

rior  class,  it  is        d  th  t    h     i  d 

Fisher  Ames  may  b       U  d        thl    p 
pie,  a  razeed  B    k       Of    11  th    1    1      1 
■writers  and  speik  rsfh     tmhbrs 
away  the  palm    f  1  c[  H   h         m 

thing  of  Burke       ffl  f  im  g      t 

something  ofBkpw        f        d  {, 

political  wisdom  t  p  gr  m  t  p 
thegms,  and  mo  thtn  Burk  h  t  d  t 
"French  principl  b  t  h  1  k  th  in 
mense  moral  force    f  B    k  1     1     1  tj 

thelarge  scope  of  his  th  wh  Im 

ing  intensity  of  h    p  bt  11,  his 

its  as  a  writer,     h         mp      d      th  th 
of  moat  of  his  c    t  mp  tnk 


g  that  his  countrymen  seem  unjust  in  al- 
1  w    g  such  an  autlior  to  drop  ont  of  the 
mm    y  of  the  nation.    He  was  the  despair- 
g    hampion  of  a  dying  cause ;  he  decora- 
t  d  the  grave  of  Federalism  with  some  of 
th       hoicest  flowers  of  rhetoric;  but  the 
fl  w  rs  are  now  withered,  and  the  tomb  it- 
If  hardly  receives  its  due  meed  of  honor. 
Th    most  eminent  writers  of  the  period 
wh    I  extends  firom  1776  to  the  first  decade 
f  th  nineteenth  century  wereeitherstates- 
r  theologians.     Between  these  the 
p    t   essayists,  and  romancers  occupy  a  corn- 
par  tively  subordinate  place ;  for  we  esti- 
m  t    the  value  of  a  literature,  not  so  much 
1     tl     ohoraoter  of  the  subjects  ■with  which 
t  1    Is,  as  by  the  power  of  mind  it  evinces 
d    ling  with  them.     As  it  regards  our 
h  1  rs  and  men  of  letters  of  that  time,  it 
t  be  remembered  that  the  colonies  were 
1      CB  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  politio- 
1 B  tain,  and  that  their  ideals  of  intellect- 
1      cellence  were  formed  on  English  mod- 
1       Onr  poets  could  only  give  a  local  color 
t         liction  which  was  essentially  that  of 
M  It     ,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Goldsmith,  or 
Cm       They  imitated  these  poets  in  a  vain 
tt  mpt  to  attain  their  elevation,  simplicity, 
mpactness  of  style;  bnt  in  doing  this 
th  y  nerely  did  what  contemporary  versifi- 
rs       London  or  Edinburgh  were  intent  on 
I  Their  verse  has  not  survived,  but 

t  not  more  completely  forgotten  than 
tb  rse  of  Mason,  and  Hayley,  and  Henry 
Jai  Pye.  They  could  write  heroic  verse 
11  as  most  of  the  English  imitators 
f  P  pe,  and  Pindaric  odes  as  well  as  most 
f  th  English  imitators  of  Gray.  ludeeil, 
tl  rses  with  which  our  forefathers  af- 

fi  t  d  the  world  are  generally  not  so  bad 
th  verses  of  the  poet  laureates  of  En- 
gl 1  from  the  period  when  Dryilen  ■was 
1  p  ed  of  the  laurel,  to  the  period  when 
tl  y  reluctantly  accepted  it.  Timothy 
Dw  ght,  an  eminent  patriot  and  theologian, 
i\  rly  smitten  with  the  ambition  to  be  a 

I  t  He  wrote  "America,"  "  The  Conquest 
1  C  aan"  (an  epic),  "  Greenfield  HOI,"  and 
Th  Triumph  of  Infidelity."  These  poems 
t  properly  subjects  of  criticism,  because 
tl  y  re  hopelessly  forgotten,  and  no  critical 
re  urrectionist  cam  give  them  that  slight  ap- 
p  ce  of  vitality  which  would  justify  an 

am  nation  of  their  merits  and  demerits. 
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Tet  tliey  ate  reasonalily  good  of  their  kind, 
and  "Greenfield  Hill,"  especially,  contains 
some  descriptions  -whicli  are  almost  wortliy 
to  Ije  called  charming.  Dwiglit,  as  a  Latin 
scholar,  occasionally  felt  called  upon  to  show 
his  learning  in  his  rhymes.  Thus  in  one  of 
his  poems  he  characterizes  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  Roman  lyrists  as  "desipient" 
Horace.  After  a  diligent  exploration  of  the 
dictionary,  the  reader  finds  that  desipient 
conies  ftom  a  Latin  word  signifying  "to 
he  wise,"  and  that  ita  English  meaning  is 
"  trifling,  foolish,  playful."  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry  there  was  no  descriptive  epithet  so 
ludicrously  pedantic;  but,  fortunately  for 
our  patriotism,  we  can  convict  Dryden  of  a 
still  greater  sin  against  good  taste.  In  Dry- 
den's  first  ode  (1687)  for  St.  CecOia's  Day  we 
find  the  following  lines : 

"Orphens  could  lead  the  sBvaee  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Timothy  D  wight's 
"desipient"  is  as  poetically  justifiable  as 
John  Dryden's  "  sequaeiotis." 

Perhaps  the  moat  versatile  of  our  early 
writers  of  verse  was  Philip  Freneau  (1753- 
1832),  a  man  of  French  extraction,  possess- 
ing the  talents  of  a  ready  writer,  and  en- 
dowed with  that  brightness  and  elasticity 
of  mind  which  makes  even  shallowness  of 
thought  and  emotion  pleasing.  Ha  com- 
posed patriotic  songs  and  ballads,  satirized 
Tories,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Franklin, 
Adams,  JefTeison,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and 
was  in  his  day  quite  a  literary  power.  Moat 
of  his  writings,  whether  in  verse  or  prose, 
were  "occasional,"  and  they  died  with  the 
ocoasions  which  called  tbem  forth. 

Perhaps  a  higher  rank  should  be  assigned 
to  John  Trumbull  (1750-1831),  who  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  wrote  the 
first  canto  of  "McFingal," and  published  the 
third  in  1782.  This  poem,  written  in  Hudi- 
brastic  verse,  is  so  full  of  original  wit  and 
humor  that  we  hardly  think  of  it  as  an  imi- 
tation of  Butler's  immortal  doggerel  nntil 
we  are  reminded  that  many  of  the  pithy 
couplets  of  "McFingal"  are  still  quoted 
felicitous  hits  of  the  ingenious  mind  of  the 
author  of  "  Hudibras."  The  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  poem  is  unprecedented  in  Amer- 
ican literary  history.    The  first  canto  rapid- 


ly ran  through  thirty  editions.  Longfellow's 
"  Evangeline"  attained  about  the  same  cir- 
culation when  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try was  thirty  millions.  "McFingal"  was 
published  when  our  population  was  only 
three  millions.  The  poem,  indeed,  is  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution, because,  as  a  satire  on  the  Tories,  it 
penetrated  into  every  farm-house,  and  sent 
the  rustic  volunteers  laughing  into  the 
ranks  of  Washington  and  Greene,  Thevig- 
or  of  mind  and  feeling  displayed  throughout 
the  poem  gives  an  impetus  to  its  incidents 
which  "Hudibras,"  with  all  its  wonderful 
fliishea  of  wit,  comparatively  lacks. 

Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-91)  was  anoth- 
er of  the  writers  who  served  the  popular 
cause  by  seizing  every  occasion  to  make  the 
British  pretensions  to  rule  ridieuloua  as  well 
as  hateful.  His  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs"  prob- 
ably laughed  a  thousand  men  into  the  re- 
publican ranks.  His  son,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son, wrote  the  most  popular  of  American 
lyrics,  "  Hail,  Columbia."  It  is  curious  that 
this  ode  has  no  jioetic  merit  whatever. 
There  is  not  a  hne,  not  an  epithet,  in  tlie 
whole  composition  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  baldest  prose. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jnn.,  was  originally 
named  by  his  father  Thomas;  but  being  a 
zealous  Federalist,  he  induced  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  to  change  his  cogno- 
men into  Roliert  Treat,  because,  detesting 
the  theological  iconoclast  who  was  both  a 
Democrat  and  an  infidel,  he  desired,  he  said, 
to  have  a  Ckristiaa  name.  His  song  of 
"Adams  and  Liberty"  is  far  aimve  Hopkin- 
son's"  Hail,  Columbia"  iu  emphasis  of  phrase, 
richness  of  illustration,  and  resounding  har- 
mony of  versification.  Even  now  it  kindles 
enthusiasm,  like  the  lyrics  of  Campbell, 
though  it  is,  of  course,  more  mechanical  in 
structure  and  more  rhetorical  in  tone  than 
the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic"  and  the  "Mari- 
ners of  England."  At  the  time,  however,  it 
roused  a  similar  enthusiasm. 

But  all  the  poets  of  the  United  States 
were  threatened  with  extinction  or  subor- 
dination when  Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812)  ap- 
peared. He  was,  according  to  all  accounts, 
an  estimable  man,  cursed  with  the  idea  not 
only  that  he  was  a  poet,  but  the  greatest  of 
American  poets ;  and  in  1808  he  published, 
in  a  superb  quarto  volume,  "TheColumbiad." 
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It  was  also  published  in  Paris  and  London 
The  London  MoHlMg  Magaiiiie  tried  to  y\o\e 
not  only  tbat  it  was  an  epic  poem,  but  that 
it  was  anrpaaaed  only  by  the  Hiad,  tbe  ^neld, 
and  "  Paradise  Lost."  Joel  Barlow  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  raising  mediocrity 
to  dimensions  almost  colossal.  Culnmbu  is, 
tbankHeaveii,  still  alive ;  "TbeColumbiid" 
is,  tbank  Heaven,  hopelessly  dead.  There 
are  some  elderly  gentlemen  still  living  w  bo 
declare  tliat  they  have  read  "  The  Columbi 
ad,"  andbavederivedmncb  satisfaction  Irom 
tbe  perusal  of  tbe  same ;  but  their  e\  idenee 
can  not  stand  tbe  teat  of  cross-ex aminatiou 
Tbey  can  not  teU  wbat  the  poem  ie,  what  it 
teaches,  and  what  it  means.  No  critic  with 
in  the  last  fifty  years  has  read  more  than  a 
hundred  lilies  of  it,  and  even  this  effort  of 
attention  has  been  a  deadly  dght  with  those 
merciful  tendencies  in  the  human  organiza- 
tion which  softly  wrap  the  overworked  mind 
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possibility  of  reading  "Tlie  Columbiad" 
whiiih  prevents  any  critical  estimate  of  its 
uiimherless  demerits. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  admitting  all  tbe 
poetic  talent  that  our  versifiers  from  1776  to 
1810  can  claim,  tbey  are  exceeded  in  aU  the 
requisites  of  poetry  by  contemporary  prose 
writers.  Fisher  Ames,  in  a  political  article 
contributed  to  a  newspaper,  often  display 
ed  a  richness  of  imagery,  a  harmonj  of  dic- 
tion, and  an  iutensity  of  sentiment  and  pa<i 
sion  which  would  have  more  than  suppbed 
our  rhymers  with  materials  for  i  ciuto 
John  Jay  was  not,  like  Fisher  Ames  %  rata 
who  thought  ill  images,  yet  in  one  instauce 
his  fervid  honesty  enabled  him  to  ootleap 
every  versifier  of  bis  time  in  the  exercise  of 
impassioned  imagination.  In  a  letter  ad 
dressed  to  the  Stat«s  of  the  Confeiler  itiou 
he  showed  tbe  horrible  injustice  wrought 
by  tbe  depreciated  currency  of  the  couutry 
"Humanity,"  he  said,  "as  well  as  justice, 
makes  this  demand  upon  you ;  the  com 
plaints  of  ruined  widows  and  the  cries  of  fa- 
therless children,  whose  whole  support  has 
been  placed  in  your  bands  and  melted  away, 
have  doubtless  reached  you;  taJce  care  that 
theg  OMcend  no  Mg\er."  And,  if  we  consider 
poetry  in  its  inmost  essence,  what  can  ex- 
ceed in  sentiment  and  imagination  tbe  state- 
ment in  prose  of  the  perfections  of  the  maid- 
en whom  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  austere 


theologian,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  win  fur 
bis  wile  !  To  be  sure,  the  description  runs 
bick  to  the  year  1723,  when  Edwards  was 
only  twenty  years  old.  "  Tbey  say,"  be 
writes,  "there  is  a  young  lady  in  New  Ha- 
■i  en  who  is  beloved  of  tbat  Great  Being  who 
made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there 
are  certain  seasons  iu  which  this  Great  Be- 
ing, lu  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes 
to  her  and  fills  her  mind  with  exceeding 
iweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly  cares  for 
iny  thing  except  to  meditate  on  Him,  that 
she  expects,  after  a  while,  to  be  received  up 
wheie  He  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the  world 
and  taught  up  into  heaven,  being  assured 
til  ■it  He  lovea  her  too  well  to  Jet  her  remain 
at  a  distance  from  Him  always.  There  she 
IS  to  dwell  with  Him,  aud  to  be  ravished 
with  His  love  and  delight  forever.  There- 
fore, if  you  present  all  tbe  world  before 
her,  with  tbe  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  dis- 
regards it  and  cares  not  for  it,  and  is  un- 
mindful of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has 
a  strange  sweetness  iu  her  mind,  and  singu- 
lar purity  in  her  aftectious;  is  most  just  and 
conscientious  in  all  her  conduct ;  aud  you 
could  not  persuade  her  to  do  any  thing 
wrong  or  sinful  if  you  would  give  her  all 
the  norld  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great 
Being  She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness, 
calmness,  nnd  universal  beiievoleuee  of 
mind  especially  after  this  Great  God  baa 
manifested  Himself  to  her  mind.  She  will 
Bometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place 
aingiug  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always 
full  of  jov  ind  pleasure,  and  no  one  tuoicsfar 
a>!tat     She  i<i\  es  to  be  alone,  walking  in  tbe 


ud  J 


one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her." 
Tbe  '  sage  and  serious"  Spenser,  in  all  his 
lo\el>  characterizations  of  feminine  excel- 
lence never  succeeded  in  depicting  a  soul 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  this  of  Sa- 
rah Pierrepont  as  viewed  through  the  con- 
secriting  imagination  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
The  leading  writers  of  fiction  during  the 
period  immediately  succeediug  the  Kevobi- 
tion  were  Susanna  Eowson,  Hugh  Henry 
Brackenridge,  aud  Charles  Brockdeu  Urowu. 
Mrs.  Rowson's  novel  of  Charlotte  Ttiiiple  at- 
tained the  unprecedented  circulation  of 
25,000  copies,  not  so  much  for  its  literary 
merits  as  on  account  of  its  foundation  in  a 
mysterious  domestic  scandal  which  affected 
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tlie  reputation  of  a  numtier  of  prominent 
Amerionu  families.  Braokenridge  was  a 
Democrat  of  a  peculiar  kind,  generally  sup- 
porting his  party,  but  reserving  to  himaelf 
the  riglit  of  ciitioiaing  aud  satirizing  it.  At 
the  time  the  autislavery  section  of  tlie  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  State  of  New  York  was 
oaJled  by  the  nickname  of  "  Barnbumera," 
Mr.  J.  O,  Sase,  the  poet,  was  asked  to  define 
his  position.  "  I  am,"  he  replied,  "  a  Demo- 
crat witli  a  proclivity  to  arson,"  Bracken- 
ridge  at  an  earlier  period  showed  a  similar 
restlessness  in  his  dissent  from  the  policy 
of  a  party  whose  principles  he  generally 
advocated.  His  principal  work  is  Modem 
Ckivalrn;  or,  the  Advminrea  of  Captain  Far- 
rago and  Teague  0'E«gan,  Me  Servant.  The 
author  had  a  vagne  idea  of  Amerioanizing 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  The  ad- 
ventnres  are  somewhat  coarsely  and  clum- 
sily portrayed,  but  it  gave  Brackenridge  an 
opjtortunity  to  satirize  the  pract  1  work 
ings  of  Democracy,  and  he  did  it  w  th  p  t 
leas  severity.  Teagne  is  representei  it  a 
creature  only  a  little  raised  above  the  con 
dition  of  fl  beast, ignorant,credulous  oreelv 
and  brutal,  lacking  both  common  se  sb  an  1 
moral  sense,  but  still  ambitious  to  atta  n  po- 
litical office,  and  willing  to  put  h  ms  11  for 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  posts  the  d  t  es  of 
which  he  could  not  by  any  poss  1  il  ty  per 
form.  The  exaggeration  Is  heightened  at 
times  into  the  most  farcical  caricat  re  I  nt 
the  book  can  be  read  even  now  with  profit 
by  the  champions  of  civil  service  reform. 
There  are  also  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive some  deadly  shafts  launched,  in  a  hu- 
morous way,  against  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810) 
was  our  first  novelist  by  profession.  At  the 
time  he  v/rote  Artlmr  Mervtja,  Edgar  Svntleii, 
Clara  Soimrd,  and  WieUmd  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  novelist  was  so  small  that  he 
conld  only  make  what  is  called  "a  living" 
by  sacrificing  every  grace  and  felicity  of 
style  to  the  inexorable  need  of  writing  rap- 
idly, and  therefore  inaccurately.  Brown,  in 
his  depth  of  insight  into  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena of  the  human  mind,  really  antici- 
pated Hawthorne;  but  hurried  as  he  was 
by  that  most  malignant  of  literary  devils, 
the  print-er's,  he  produced  no  snch  master- 
pieces of  literary  art  as  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
The  Bliihedak  Bomance,  and  The  MarhU  Faun. 


Brown  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in- 
Btauces  of  a  genius  arrested  in  its  orderly 
development  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances. In  mere  power  his  forgotten  nov- 
els rank  very  high  among  the  products  of 
the  American  imagination.  And  it  should  be 
added  that  though  he  is  nnread,  he  is  by  no 
means  unreadable.  Wieland;  or,  ike  Trails- 
formation,  has  much  of  the  thrilling  interest 
which  fastens  our  attention  as  we  read  God- 
win's Cakh  WaUams,  or  Hawthorne's  ScarUt 
Letter.  With  aD  his  faults.  Brown  does  not 
deserve  to  be  the  victim  of  the  bitterest 
irony  of  criticism,  that,  namely,  of  not  being 
considered  worth  the  trouble  of  a  critical  ex- 
amination. His  writings  are  contemptuous- 
ly classed  among  dead  books,  interesting  to 
the  antic[uary  alone.  Still,  they  have  that 
vitality  which  comes  from  the  presence  of 
genius,  and  a  little  stirring  of  the  aslies  un- 
der nh*  h  the\  are  lurel  ould  1 
HI   rks  of  (.en    ne  fire 

The  1  rogr  ss  of  theolo^v  1  n  tl  e  th  r 
fy  years  wh  h  f  llowed  the  Te  olnt  on  b 
lluatr  ted  by  the  wo  ks  f  muuy  men  of 
mark  n  the  r  profess  on  and  b  tn  u 
of  or  giual  th  Ufeh  some  hat  rotchety  re 
I  f,  ous  gen  s  S  m  el  H  pk  s  and  Na 
th  n  el  Emmons  It  s  the  r  (,htf  1  1  oist 
of  C  Ivin  sm  th  t  whate  rj  Igne  tm  y 
be  pissed  on  the  al  dity  of  t^  1  gmas 
noboly  can  j^uest  on  ts  lower  to  t,  e 
strength  to  haricter  to  educate  men  into 
strict  habits  of  deductive  reasoning,  and  to 
comfort  regenerated  and  elected  souls  with 
the  blissful  feeling  that  they  are  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Divine  miud.  But 
even  before  the  Revolution  broke  out  there 
was  a  widely  diffused  though  somewhat 
lazy  mental  insurrection  against  its  doc- 
trines by  men  who  were  foi-mally  connected 
with  its  churches ;  and  Jonatlian  Edwards, 
the  greatest  successor  of  Calvin,  was  dis- 
missed from  his  pastoral  charge  in  Korth- 
arapton  because  he  liad  attempted  to  re- 
fuse Christian  fellowship  to  those  members 
of  the  church  who,  though  they  assented  to 
Calvinistic  opinions,  had  given  "no  evi- 
dence of  saving  grace"  in  their  hearts.  The 
devil,  Edwards  said,  was  very  orthodox  in 
feith,  and  his  speculative  knowledge  in  di- 
yinity  exceeded  that  of  "  a  hundred  saints 
of  orilinary  education,"  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  unconverted  members  of  orthodox 
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chnrchea,  who  were  distingnished  more  by 
tlieir  social  position,  wealth,  and  good  moral 
cliaracter  than  Tiy  tieir  capacity  to  ataml 
Edwards's  test  of  vital  piety,  should  end  in 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  by  the 
relentless  appi  icati  on  of  which  they  were  pro- 
scribed as  non-Christian.  The  EeTOlution 
brought  into  the  country  uot  merely  French 
soldiers,  but  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  the 
great  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  French  offlcers  were  practical- 
ly missionaries  of  unbelief.  The  light  but 
stinging  mockery  of  Voltaire  had  educated 
the  intelligent  French  mind  into  a  shallow 
contempt  for  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  in  fighting  for  our  liber- 
ties, these  gay,  bright  Frenchmen  fought 
also  against  out  accredited  theological  taith 
There  is  something  ludicrous  in  this  contact 
of  the  French  with  the  Yankee  mind  Men 
like  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams  ind 
others,  had  already  adopted  opinions  which 
were  opposed  to  Calvinism,  but  thej  had  no 
strong  iuipulse  to  announce  their  rel%iou'i 
convictions.  The  general  drift  of  the  pop 
ular  mind  set  in  such  an  opposite  direction 
tliat  they  hesitated  to  peril  their  political 
aims  in  a,  vaiu  attempt  to  euforce  their 
somewhat  languid  theological  views  Uni 
tarianism,  or  Liberal  Christianity,  so  Cklled 
had  uot  yet  arisen ;  and  the  protest  against 
Calvinism  first  took  the  form  of  an  open  de- 
nial of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  Ethan 
Allen  published,  in  1784,  a  work  which  he 
called  Beaton  tlie  Only  Orade  of  Man.  He 
summoned  the  fort  of  Ticonderoga  to  sur- 
render in  "  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah, 
and  of  the  Continenta]  Congress;"  he  after- 
ward demanded  that  the  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Christianity  slionld  surrender  in  the 
name  of  Ethan  Allen.  Christianity  declined 
to  obey  the  summons  of  this  stalwart  Ver- 
mont soldier — doubtless  much  to  his  sur- 

But  the  man  who  was  the  most  influen- 
tial assailant  of  the  orthodox  faith  was 
Thomas  Paine.  He  was  the  arch-infidel, 
the  infidel  par  Aninence,  whom  our  early  and 
later  theologians  have  nnited  in  holding  up 
as  a  monster  of  iniquity  aad  unbelief.  The 
truth  is  that  Paine  was  a,  dogmatic,  well- 
meaning  iconoclast,  who  attacked  religion 
without  having  any  religions  experience  or 
any  imaginative  perception  of  the  Tital  spir- 


itual phenomena  on  which  religious  faith  ia 
based.  Nobody  can  read  his  Age  of  Season, 
after  having  had  some  preparatory  knowl- 
edge derived  from  the  study  of  the  history 
of  religions,  without  wondering  at  its  shal- 
lowness. Paiue  is.  In  a  spiritual  applica- 
tion of  the  phrase,  color-blind.  He  does 
not  seem  to  know  what  religion  is.  The 
reputation  he  enjoyed  was  due  not  more  to 
his  masterly  command  of  all  the  avenues  to 
the  average  popular  mind  than  to  the  im- 
portance to  which  he  was  lifted  by  his  hor- 
rified theological  adver-iariKS.  His  merit 
as  a  writer  agamat  religion  consisted  m 
his  hard,  almost  animal,  common-sense,  to 
whose  tests  he  subjected  the  current  theo- 
logical dogmas.  Ho  was  a  kind  of  vulgar- 
ized Vwltaire  His  eminent  serMces  to  the 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  wir  were 
generally  known — indeed,  were  acknowl- 
edged h\  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Unit 
ed  Stites  His  memoiable  pamphlet  en 
titled  Common  ^e  se  rea  lied  a  cii  nlition 
of  a  hundred  thousind  copies  It  was  tol 
lowed  up  by  a  series  of  tricts  under  the 
general  name  of  The  Crisis  which  were 
almost  as  etflcieut  as  their  predecessor  in 
ronsing  sustaining  and  justiljing  the  pi 
tnotism  of  the  nitiou  He  was  the  luth  >r 
ot  the  now  famdiar  maxim  that  tl  eae  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  His  aftet- 
career  in  England  and  France  resulted  in 
his  pamphlet  on  The  Eiglita  of  Man,  direct- 
ed against  Burke's  assault  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  the  French  Eevolutlonists 
of  1789.  It  was  unmistakably  the  ablest 
answer  that  any  of  the  democrats  of  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  had  made 
to  Burke's  eloq^aent  and  philosophic  im- 
peachment of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
the  actors  in  that  great  couvnision.  One 
passage  stUl  survives,  because  it  almost  ri- 
vals Burke  himself  in  the  power  of  making 
a  thought  tell  on  the  general  mind  by  apt- 
ness of  imagery.  "Nature,"  says  Paine, 
"has  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke  than  he  is 
te  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  realities 
of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the 
showy  resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagi- 
nation. Hepilka  theplamage,  bat  forgets  (he 
dying  bird."  A  writer  thus  known  to  the 
American  people  not  only  as  the  champion 
of  their  individual  rights,  but  of  the  rights 
of  all  mankind,  could  uot  fail  to  exert  much 
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influence  when  he  hrought  hia  peculiar  pow- 
er of  simple,  forcible,  and.  sarcaatio  state- 
ment  to  an  assault  on  the  religion  of  the 
conntry  whose  nationality  he  had  done  so 
much  to  establish.  He  never  touched  the 
inmost  sanctnariea  of  Calvinism,  though  he 
setiously  damaged  some  of  its  outworks ;  and 
the  fault  of  the  eminent  divines  who  op- 
posed himwaa  in  throwing  all  their  strength 
in  defending  what  was  proved  in  the  end 
to  he  indefensible. 

Indeed,  it  is  pitiable  to  witness  the  ob- 
structions which  strong  minds  and  religious 
hearts  raised  against  aa  inevitable  tenden- 
cy of  human  thought.  While  infidelity  was 
slowly  undermining  the  system  of  theology 
on  which  they  based  the  sentiment  and  tlie 
sahstance  of  religious  belief,  these  theolo- 
gians exerted  tUeii  powers  of  reasoning  in 
controversies,  waged  against  each  other,  re- 
lating to  the  q^uestion  whether  deducti\e 
arguments  from  ailroitly  detached  Script- 
ural texts  could  fix  the  time  when  original 
sin  made  iufanta  liable  to  eternal  damna- 
tiou.  Some  argued  that  the  spiritual  dis- 
ease was  communicated  in  the  moment  of 
conception;  others,  a  little  more  humane, 
contended  that  the  child  must  be  horn  be- 
fore it  conld  righteously  he  damned ,  others 
insisted  that  a  certain  time  after  biith,  left 
somewhat  undetermined,  but  generally  as- 
signed to  the  period  when  the  child  attains 
to  moral  consciousness,  should  elapse  before 
it  was  brought  under  the  penalties  of  the 
universal  curse.  The  current  theology  of 
his  time  conld  not  sustain  the  attacks  of 
such  a  hard,  vulgar  reasoner  as  Paine,  ex- 
cept by  withdrawing  into  its  vital  and  un- 
assailable position,  namely,  its  power  of  eon- 
verting  depraved  souls  into  loving  disciples 
of  the  Lord.  The  thinkiug  of  the  domiuant 
theologians  of  that  period  has  bean  quietly 
repudiated  by  their  successors,  and  it  has 
failed  to  establish  any  place  in  literature  be- 
cause it  was  exerted  on  themes  which  the 
human  mind  and  human  heart  have  gradu- 
ally ignored.  Still,  the  practical  effects  of 
the  teaching  of  the  great  body  of  orthodox 
clergymen  have  been  immense.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  measure  their  influence  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  theories  devised  by  the 
speculative  ingenuity  of  their  representa- 
tive divines.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
too  highly  the  services  of  the  clergymen  of 


the  country  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
character.  Their  sermons  have  not  passed 
into  literature.  A  baud  of  "  ministers,"  con- 
tented with  small  salaries,  on  which  they 
almost  starved,  and  with  no  reputation  be- 
yond their  little  parishes,  labored  year  aft- 
er year  in  the  obscure  work  of  purifying, 
elevating,  and  regenerating  the  indii-iduala 
committed  to  their  pastoral  charge ;  and 
when  they  died,  in  all  the  grandeur  with 
which  piety  invests  poverty,  they  were  swift- 
ly succeeded  by  men  who  valiantly  trod  the 
same  narrow  path,  leading  to  no  success 
recognized  on  earth  as  brilliant  or  self-sat- 
isfying. 

The  period  of  our  literary  history  between 
1810  and  1840  witnessed  the  rise  and  growth 
of  a  literature  which  was  influenced  by  the 
new  "revival  of  letters"  in  England  during 
th«  early  part  of  the  present  century,  repre- 
sented by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Mnore.  Most  of  these  eminent  men  were 
not  only  writers  but  powers;  they  commu- 
nicated spiritual  life  to  the  soul,  as  well  as 
beautiful  images  and  novel  ideas  to  the 
mind;  and  touching,  as  they  did,  the  pro- 
fouudest  sources  of  Imagination,  reason,  and 
emotion,  they  q^uickened  latent  individual 
genius  into  original  activity  by  the  mag- 
netism they  exerted  on  sympathetic  souls, 
and  thus  stimulated  emulation  rather  than 
imitation.  The  wave  of  Words  worthianism 
swept  gently  over  New  England,  and  here 
and  there  found  a  mind  which  was  men- 
tally and  morally  refreshed  by  drinking 
deeply  of  this  new  water  of  life.  But  Pope 
was  still  for  a  long  time  the  pontiff  of  po- 
etrj,  recognized  by  the  cultivated  men  of 
Boston  no  less  than  by  the  cultivated  men 
of  London  and  Edhiburgh.  Probably  there 
occurred  no  greater  and  more  sudden  change 
from  the  old  school  to  the  new  than  in  the 
case  of  a  precocious  lad  who  bore  the  name 
of  William  CuUen  Bryant.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  year  1808,  he  produced  a 
versified  satire  on  Jefferson's  adoiiuistra- 
tion  called  "  The  Embargo."  It  was  jnst  as 
good  and  just  as  bad  as  most  American  imi- 
tations of  Pope ;  but  the  boy  indicated  a  fa- 
cility in  using  the  accredited  verse  of  the 
time  which  esctted  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  his  elders.  Vigor,  compactness,  ring- 
ing emphasis  in  the  constantly  recurring 
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rhymes,  all  seemed  to  show  that  a  new  Pope 
bad  heon  horn  in  Massachusetts.  The  gen- 
ius of  the  lad,  however,  was  destined  to  take 
a  different  road  to  fame  than  that  which  was 
markedoutby  hisadmirers.  He  read  the  tyt- 
ieal  ballads  of  Wordsworth ;  and  his  friend, 
K.  H.  Dana,  informs  ns  that  Bryant  coufesa- 
ed  to  him  that  on  reading  that  volume  "a 
ttiousand  springs  seemed  to  gash  ap  at  ODce 
into  his  heart,  and  the  fikce  of  nature  of  a 
sudden  changed  into  a  strange  freshness 
and  life."  Accordingly  his  next  poem  of 
any  importance  was  "  TLanatopais."  We 
are  told  that  it  was  written  wlieu  he  was 
only  eighteen.  It  was  published  iu  the 
2foHh  Ameriean  Beeiew  for  1816,  when  he 
was  twenty-two.  The  ditFerence  of  four 
years  makes  little  difl'erenc*  in  the  remark- 
able litot  that  the  poem  indicates  no  sign 
of  youth  whatever.  The  perfection  of  its 
rhythm,  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
tone  of  matured  reflection  which  breathes 
through  it,  the  solemnity  of  its  underlying 
sentiment,  and  the  austere  unity  of  the  per- 
vading thought,  would  deceive  almost  any 
critic  into  aSirmiug  it  to  be  the  product  of 
an  imaginative  thinker  to  whom  "  years  had 
brought  the  philosophic  mind."  Still  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  the  poets  in  whom  med- 
itation and  hnaglnatlun  have  been  most  har- 
moniously blended  have  produced  some  of 
their  best  works  when  they  were  compara- 
tively young.  This  is  specially  the  case  as 
regards  Wordsworth.  His  poem  on  revisiting 
Tiutem  Abbey,  written  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-eiglit,  introduced  an  absolutely  new  ele- 
ment into  English  poetry,  and  was  specially 
characterized  by  that  quality  of  calm,  deep, 
solid  reflectiou  which  is  commonly  consid- 
ered to  be  the  peculiarity  of  genius  when  it 
has  attained  the  maturity  which  age  and 
experience  alone  can  give.  The  wonder- 
ful "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortali- 
ty from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood," 
written  about  four  years  later,  indicates  the 
highest  point  which  the  poetic  insight  and 
the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Wordsworth  ever 
reached;  and  it  ought,  on  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  criticism,  to  have  been  written  thir- 
ty years  later  than  the  date  which  marks 
its  birth.  Nothing  which  Wordsworth  aft- 
'  erward  wrote,  though  precious  in  itself,  dis- 
played any  thing  ei^ual  to  these  poems  in 
maturity  of  thonght  and  imagination.      It 


is  doubtful  if  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsis"  has 
been  excelled  by  tlie  many  deep  and  beauti- 
ful poems  which  lie  has  written  since.  In 
IiJB  case,  as  in  ttiat  of  Wordsworth,  we  are 
puzzled  by  the  old  head  suddenly  erected  on 
young  shoulders.  They  leap  over  the  age 
of  passion  by  a  single  bound,  and  become 
poetic  philosophers  at  an  age  when  other 
poets  are  iu  the  sensuous  stage  of  imagina- 
tive development.  In  estimating  the  claim 
of  Bryant  to  be  ranked  aa  the  foremost  of 
American  poets,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
opened  a  rich  and  deep,  if  somewhat  nar- 
row, vein,  which  he  has  worked  with  mar- 
velous skill,  and  that  he  has  obtained  more 
pure  gold  from  his  mine  than  many  others 
who  have  sunk  shafts  here  and  there  into 
more'  promising  deposits  of  the  precious 
metah  He  is,  perhaps,  unequaled  among 
oui  American  poets  in  his  grasp  of  the  ele- 
mental life  of  nature.  His  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  always  imply  that  nature, 
in  every  aspect  it  turns  to  the  poetic  eye, 
is  thoroughly  alive.  Nobody  can  read  his  po- 
ems called  "The  Evening  Wind,"  "Green 
Eiver,"  "The  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  the 
invocation  "To  a  Water-Fowl,"  "An  Even- 
ing Eeiene,"  '  To  the  Fringed  Gentian," 
not  to  mention  otliers  without  teehug  that 
this  poet  has  explored  the  inmost  secrets 
of  nature,  and  has  shown  how  natural  ob 
jects  can  be  ^>edded  to  the  human  mmd 
in  "lo^e  and  hol>  passion"  Iu  the  ah 
Btraet  imagination  which  celebrates  the 
fundamental  idea  and  ideal  of  our  Ameri- 
can life,  "nhat  lau  excel  bis  noble  worses 
on  "The  Antiiiuity  of  Freedoml"  'The 
Land  of  Dreims'  is  peihaps  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  Br\  ant's  poems,  as  m  it  thought, 
sentiment,  and  imagination  are  more  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  melody  than  in  any  oth- 
er of  his  poems.  In  a  criticism  of  the  range 
of  Bryant's  mind  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  poetry  is  only  one  expression  of 
it.  His  life  has  been  generally  passed  in 
political  struggles  which  have  called  forth 
all  his  powers  of  statement  and  reasoning, 
based  on  a  patient  study  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  our  social  and  political  life. 
As  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
he  has  shown  himself  an  able  publicist,  an 
intelligent  ecouoinist,  and  a  resolute  pajiiy 
champion.  And  at  a  period  of  life  when 
most  men  are  justified  in  resting  from  their 
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lal)orB,  he  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of 
translating  into  blank  verse  such  as  few  but 
he  can  give,  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  the 


Auother  emiuent  writer  of  the  period,  and 
one  who  also  happily  Burvives,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-eight,  an  object  of  the 
deserved  respect  and  admiration  of  hie  coun- 
trywen,  was  Richard  Henry  Daaa.  His  ar- 
ticles in  the  Xortk  American  Bevietc,  from  1817 
to  1819,  were  remarkable  compositiona  for 
the  time.  The  long  paper  on  the  English 
poets,  published  in  1619,  surveys  the  whole 
domain  of  English  poetry  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth.  It  exhibits  a  comprehensive- 
ness of  taate,  a  depth  and  delicacy  of  critical 
perception,  and  a  grasp  of  the  spiritual  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  tlie  highest  efforts  of 
creative  minds,  unesainpled  in  any  previous 
American  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of 
criticism.  Hia  discnrument  of  the  relative 
rank  and  worth  of  Bnti^h  poets  is  specml 
ly  noticeable.  He  interpreted  betore  he 
judged;  and  in  interpreting  he  showed,  m 
old  George  Chapman  h  phrase  that  he  pos 
sessed  the  "  At  key  "  that  is  the  deep  and 
treaanroua  heart 


^With  pi 


,0  open  poeey 


Even  among  the  cultivated  retdera  of  the 
2iorlh  Americaa  there  were  few  who  could 
appreciate  Danas  profound  an'*l(Bi>i  of  the 
genina  of  Wordaworth  and  Colendge  In 
1321  he  began  The  Idle  Man  of  which  six 
numbers  were  pubbshed  In  this  appeared 
his  celebrated  paper  on  Edmund  Kean  the 
beat  piece  of  theatrical  cnticism  in  Amer 
ican  literatore  two  novela  Tom  TJtoiaton 
and  Paul  Felion  deibng  with  the  darker 
passions  of  our  nature  in  i  st\le  ao  abrupt 
a  feeling  bo  intense  and  %  moril  purpoae  so 
inexorable  that  they  rather  terrified  than 
pleased  the  "idle  men  who  read  novela, 
and  several  of  those  bexutifui  meditations 
on  nature  and  hnman  life  m  which  the  lU 
thor  exhibits  himself  ia 


"  A  being  htoothlng  thoughltnl 


.life  1 


eath, 


The  Idle  Man  did  not  succeed.  In  1827  he 
published  a  thin  volume  entitled  The  Bue- 
cajie^,  and  Oilier  Poem».  These  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  a  high  rank  among  Amer- 
ican poets,  though  they  liave  obtained  but 


little  hold  on  popular  sympathy.  "The 
Buccaneer"  ia  remarkable  for  its  represen- 
tation, equally  clear,  of  external  objects 
and  internal  moods  of  thought  and  passion. 
In  one  sense  it  ia  the  most  "objective"  of 
poems;  ia  another,  the  most  "subjective," 
The  truth  would  aeem  to  be  that  Dana's 
overpowering  conception  of  the  terrible  re- 
ality of  aiu — a  conception  almoat  aa  strong 
as  that  wbich  was  fixed  in  the  imagination 
of  Jonathan  Edwards — interferes  with  the 
artistic  disposition  of  hia  imagined  scenes 
and  characters,  and  touches  even  some  of 
his  moat  enchanting  pictures  with  a  certain 
baleful  light.  An  uneasy  spiritual  discon- 
tent, a  moral  despondency,  is  evident  in  hia 
verse  as  well  as  in  his  prose,  and  his  large 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination  seem 
never  to  bave  been  harmoniously  blended 
in  his  aitistic  creations.  Still,  he  remains 
one  of  the  prominences  of  our  literature, 
whether  considered  as  poet,  novelist,  critic, 
(r  general  thinker. 

W  dshington  Allston,  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican painters,  was  also  a  graceful  poet. 
'  His  mind,"  says  Mr.  Dana, "  seems  to  have 
in  it  the  glad  but  gentle  brightness  of  a 
star  as  you  look  np  to  it,  sending  pure  in- 
fluenceaintoyourheart,  andmatingit  kind 
and  cheerful,"  As  a  poet,  however,  he  is 
now  but  little  known.  As  a  prose  writer, 
his  lectures  on  Art,  and  especially  his  ro- 
mlnce  of  Monaldi,  ehow  that  he  eonld  paint 
with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the  brush.  It 
IS  difficult  to  understand  why  Monaldi  has 
not  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  our  lit- 
erature. There  is  in  it  one  description  of  a 
picture  representing  the  visible  straggle  of 
a  soul  in  the  toils  of  sin  which,  in  intensity 
of  conception  and  passion,  exceeds  any  pic- 
ture he  ever  painted.  The  full  richness  of 
Allstou's  mind  was  probably  only  revealed 
to  those  who  for  years  enjoyed  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  hearing  Lim  converse. 
It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  no  copious  notes 
were  taken  of  his  conversations.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
was  so  surprised  to  witness  such  opiilcucio 
of  thought  conveyed  in  such  seemingly 
careless  talk,  that  she  took  a  few  notes  of 
his  deep  and  beautiful  sayings.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  Dana  and  others  who 
ftom  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  aaw  the 
clear  stream  of  conversation  flow  ever  on 
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from  the  line  neshaust  lie  tn  nil  had 
nale  tho  -n   rlJ  pirtaker    (if  tl  o      ealth 

w  th  ivi  ch  thev  were  enr  hed  AUaton 
udee  1  w  as  one  of  tliOh    m  n  whose  works 

ire  hardly  the  measur  of  the  r  i  owera — 
vLo  cau  ttlk  letter  than  they  c  n  wr  te 

ftnd  con  eiYe  more         dly  thin  thej     in 

The  rev  al  of  An nr  can  Iter  tire  n 
Ne  v  lork  diftered  n  ich  u  eliiri  ter  from 
its  re  vil  n  New  Eiighinl  In  New  York 
it  WIS  p  irel  hun  an  m  tone  n  Ne  v  En 
ghind  t  WIS  a  1  ttle  a  perhnmin  n  tone 
In  Ne  V  EnnHiid  they  feired  the  der  1  in 
New  lork  they  lired  the  devil  and  the 
greatest  and  most  or },  nal  1  terary  dare 
leT  1  n  New  \ork  wis  i  v  infe  gentle  nan 
of  g  to  I  fam  ly  whose  s  honl  ng  ended 
with  ha  s steenth  year  who  hil  rimlied 
m  ch  al  at  the  sland  of  Mauhattm  who 
ha^l  n  h  s  eauntenngs  gleaned  ind  brooiled 
over  many  Dutch  lege  ds  of  an  elder  t  me 
who  had  read  n  a  h  1  ut  had  st  dell  ttle 
who  possessed  fine  oh^er  it  on  q )  ck  utcl 
1  ^ence  i  gen  al  ilispoB  t  on  a  id  an  udu 
leutly  o  g  nil  gen  a^  in  detect  ng  tho  lu 
d  rons  s  de  of  th  oga  ind  wb  >ae  Dime  'n  s 
n  a&h  u^ton  T  v  ng  After  some  prel  m  na 
ry  essijs  u  Luu  orona  1  teratuie  h  s  gen  us 
art  yed  at  the  a„e  of  discret  ou  a  d  1  e 
prodnced,  at  the  ageof  twenty-six,  them  at 
deliciously  audacious  work  of  hnmor  n  onr 
literature,  namely,  The  Historij  of  It  To  i. 
bi)  IXedrich  Enickerbocter.  It  is  sa  d  of 
some  reformers  that  they  have  uot  only 
opinions,  but  the  courage  of  their  opiu  ons 
It  may  he  said  of  Irving  that  he  not  only 
caricatured,  but  had  the  courage  of  1  is  car 
icaturea.  The  persons  whom  he  co  ered 
with  ridicule  were  the  ancestors  of  the  ieid 
ing  families  of  New  York,  and  these  fam  1  ea 
prided  themselves  on  their  descent  Aft 
er  the  publication  of  such  a  hook  he  co  Id 
hardly  enter  the  "best  society"  of  New  li  rk 
to  which  he  naturally  belonged,  w  thout 
mnuiug  the  risk  of  being  insulted  espe 
cially  by  the  elderly  women  of  fash  on  b  t 
he  conquered  their  prejudices  by  tl  e  same 
grace  and  geniality  of  manner,  by  the  same 
unmistakable  tokens  that  he  was  au  inborn 
gentleman,  through  which  he  afterward  won 
his  way  into  the  first  society  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  StiU, 
the  promise  of  Knickerbocker  was  not  fiil- 


filled  Thit  book,  if  considered  as  an  imi- 
tit  ou  it  all  w  8  au  jniitation  of  Kabelais, 
or  Sw  ft  r  of  any  author  iu  any  language 
n  1  0  had   1  o    n  au  independence  of  all  con- 

0  t  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  in- 
decorums and  yho  laughed  at  all  the  regal- 

t  es  ol  the  orld.  The  author  lived  long 
enough  to  be  called  a  timid  imitator  of  Ad- 
d  s  n  a  d  Goldsmith.  In  fact,  he  imitated 
iiobod>  H  s  genius,  at  first  riotous  and 
nrestra  ne  1  became  tamed  and  regulated 
by  a  1  ayer  ntercourse  with  the  world,  by 
the  sad  len  ng  experience  of  life,  and  by  the 
gradual  development  of  some  deep  senti- 
ments wh  ch  held  in  check  the  audacities 
of  his  w  t  and  humor.  But  even  in  the  por- 
t  on^  of  The  SI  teli'Book  relating  to  England 
t  will  be  seen  that  his  favorite  authors  be- 
longed rather  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  than 
to  the  age  of  Anue.  In  Bracebridge  Hall 
there  s  one  chapter  called  "The  Eookery," 
nh  ch  n  exq  s  telj  poetie  humor  is  hardly 
eqniled  by  the  best  prodnctums  of  the  au- 
th  rs  he  s  8  1  to  have  made  hm  models. 
Thit  b  jossessed  easeutnl  humor  and  pa- 
thos s  pro  el  by  the  Harm  admiration  he 
esc  ted  usu  hmastersof  humor  and  pathos 
as  Scott  and  D  kens  and  style  is  but  a 
secondary  cons  dent  on  when  it  expresses 
vtalq  il  tea  of  gen  US  If  he  subordinated 
energy  to  elegin  e  he  did  it,  not  because 
he  had  the  guo1  le  amb  tion  to  be  ranked 
as  a  fine  nr  ter  but  because  he  was  free 
from  tl  e  ainh  t  on  e  jually  ignoble,  of  sim- 
ulat  I  g  a  pass  on  wh  ch  he  did  not  feel. 
Tl  e  per  od  wh  ch  elapsed  between  the  pub- 
1  at  on  of  ku  ckerbocker's  history  and  The 
SM  h  Booi  was  ten  years.  During  this 
t  me  Ism    d  acq    re  1  the  habit  of  tran- 

1  11  cont  n  pi  t  ng  the  objects  which  filled 
h  s  niag  uit  ou  a  I  wh  t  it  lost  in  sponta^ 
I  eons  gor  t  g  ne  I  u  siireness  of  insight 
and  con  pletene  of  representation.  Bip 
Va  W  Ue  nulTle  Lege  id  of  Sleepg  HoUow 
have  not  the  h  a  orous  inspiration  of  some 
pa  sages  uKu  ckerbo  ker,  but  perhaps  they 
g  e  nore  permanent  deLght,for  the  scenes 
and  cl  ar  cters  are  so  hirmonized  that  they 
have  the  efteot  of  1  i  oture,  in  which  all 
the  parts  c  n1  ne  to  j  rodnce  one  charming 
whole.  Besides,  Irving  is  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional authors  who  are  regarded  by  their 
readers  as  personal  irieuds,  and  the  felicity 
of  nature  by  which  he  obtained  this  dia- 
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tlnctiOQ  was  expreBBed  in  that  amenity,  tliat 
amiability  of  toue,  wliicli  some  of  hia  tu 
Btere  critics  have  called  elegant  feehleness 
As  a  biographer  and  historian,  his  Life  of 
Colambus  ami  hia  lA/e  of  Washiniitoa  have 
iudissolubly  connected  his  name  viith  the 
discoverer  of  the  American  coutiuent  and 
tlie  champion  of  the  lihertJea  of  hia  country 
In  The  Chronide  of  the  Conqitett  of  Granada 
and  The  Alhambra  he  occupies  a  unique  po- 
sition among  those  writers  of  flctiou  who 
have  based  fiction  on  a  laborious  m^  estij^a- 
tion  into  the  facts  of  history.  His  lepnta 
tion  is  not  local,  but  is  recognized  by  all 
cultivated  people  who  speak  the  En^jlish 
language.  If  Great  Britain  establnlied  tn 
English  intellectual  colony  in  the  United 
States,  such  men  as  Irving  and  Cooper  may 
he  aaid  to  have  ret«rted  hy  establishing  an 
American  intellectual  colony  in  England. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  waa  suhataiitially 
a  New  Yorker,  though  accidentally  bom  (in 
1789)  in  New  Jersey.  He  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege in  lf^02,  and,  three  years  after,  left  it 
without  graduating,  having  obtained  a  mid- 
Bhipinau's  warrant  m  the  United  States 
navy.  He  remained  in  the  naval  service 
for  aix  years  In  1811  he  married,  and  in 
1821  began  a  somewhat  memorable  literary 
career  by  the  publication  of  a  novel  of  En- 
glish life,  called  Precaution,  which  failed  to 
attract  much  attention.  In  the  same  year, 
however,  he  published  another  novel,  rela- 
ting to  the  Revolutionary  period  of  our  his- 
tory, called  The  Spy,  and  rose  at  once  to  the 
position  of  a  power  of  the  first  class  in  our 
literature.  Tlie  novels  which  immediately 
followed  did,  on  the  whole,  increase  his  rep- 
utation; and  after  the  publication  of  Ti^ 
Ited  Rover,  in  1837,  liis  works  were  not  only 
eagerly  welcomed  by  his  countrymen,  but 
were  translated  into  almost  all  the  lau- 
gnages  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at 
one  time  that  Cooper's  fame  was  co-eKten- 
sive  with  American  commerce.  The  novels 
were  intensely  American  in  spirit,  and  iu- 
tenaely  American  in  scenery  and  characters; 
but  they  were  also  found  to  contain  in  them 
something  which  appealed  to  human  n  Jitnre 
every  where.  Much  of  their  popularity  waa 
doubtless  due  to  Cooper's  vivid  presentation 
of  the  wildest  aspects  of  nature  in  a  com- 
paratively new  country,  and  his  creation  of 
characters  corresponding  to  their  physical 


but  the  essential  ii 
exerted  is  to  be  referred  to  the  pleasure  all 
men  experieuce  m  the  kindling  exhibition 
of  min  as  an  active  being.  No  Hamlets,  or 
W  erthers,  or  Eeufe,  or  Childe  Harolds  were 
allowed  to  tenant  his  woods  or  appear  on 
Ins  quarter-decks.  Will,  and  the  trained 
sagicity  and  experience  directing  will,  were 
the  invigorating  elementa  of  character 
^shieh  he  selected  for  romantic  treatment. 
Whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  the  primitive 
iorest  or  on  the  ocean  his  men  are  ilwaya 
Btrugfeling  with  eath  other  or  nith  the 
fones  of  n  tare  This  piimil  quality  of 
robust  manhood  all  meu  uudeistjud  and  it 
shines  triumphantly  tkrou„h  the  luter^  os 
mg  togs  of  French  berman  It  ihau  and 
Hiisstan  transUtious.  A  physician  of  the 
mind  could  hardlv  prescribe  a  more  efficient 
tonic  for  weak  and  sentimental  uiturea  than 
a  daily  diet  made  up  of  the  most  bracing 
passages  in  the  novels  of  Cooper. 

Another  characteristic  of  Cooper,  which 
makea  him  universally  acceptable,  ia  hia 
cloaeness  to  nature.  He  agrees  with  Words- 
worth in  this,  that  in  all  his  descriptions 
of  natural  objects  he  indicates  that  he  and 
nature  are  familiar  acqnaintances,  and,  as 
Dana  aaya,  have  "talked  together."  He 
takea  nothing  at  second-hand.  If  brought 
before  a  justice  of  tile  peace  he  could  sol 
emnly  awear  to  the  ekact  truth  of  his  rep- 
reaeutations  without  running  an>  iisk  of 
being  prosecuted  for  pei^urj  Cooper  as 
weU'  as  Wordsworth  took  nature,  as  it  were, 
at  first-hand,  the  perceiving  mind  coming 
into  direct  contact  nith  the  thing  per 
ceived ;  but  Wordswoith  pnmaiily  con 
templated  nature  as  the  dniuelj  aj  point 
ed  food  for  the  nouiisliment  of  the  spirit 
that  meditates,  while  Cooper  felt  its  power 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  spirit  that  acts.  No 
two  miuds  could,  in  majiy  respects,  be  more 
different,  yet  both  agree  iu  the  instinctive 
sagacity  which  detects  the  heroic  under  the 
guise  of  the  homely.  The  greatest  creation 
of  Cooper  is  the  hunter  and  trapper,  Leath- 
erstocking,  wlio  appears  in  five  of  his  best 
no\  els,  nainely.  The  Pioneers,  The  Last  of  the 
MohKam,  The  Prairie,  The  PathfiiiOer,  and 
The  Deet  slager,  and  who  is  unmistakably  the 
life  ot  each  The  simplicity,  sagacity,  and 
intrepiditv  of  this  man  of  the  woods,  his 
qiiamt  syhan  piety  and  humane  feeling, 
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the  perfect  harmony  established  hetweeu 
his  will  and  reason,  his  effectiveness  equ.tl 
to  all  occasions,  and  his  determination  to 
dwell  ou  those  vanishing  points  of  ct\  iliza- 
tion  which  faiutly  mark  the  domain  of  the 
settler  from  that  of  the  savage,  altogetlier 
comhine  to  make  np  a  character  whicli  is 
admired  equally  in  log-cabins  and  palaces. 
Wordsworth,  in  one  of  the  most  eiquisite 
of  his  minor  poems  —  "Three  Years  She 
grew  in  Sim  and  Shower" — has  traced  the 
process  of  nature  in  making  "  a  lady  of  her 
own."  Certainly  Leatheretocking  might  be 
qnoted  as  a  successful  attempt  of  the  same 
anstere  goddess  to  make,  out  of  ruder  mate- 
rials, a  man  of  "  her  own." 

Cooper  lived  to  write  thirty-fonr  novels, 
the  merits  of  which  are  so  unequal  that  at 
times  we  are  puzzled  to  conceive  of  them  as 
the  products  of  one  mind.  His  failures  are 
not  to  be  referred  to  that  decline  of  power 
which  accompanies  increasing  age,  for  The 
Deerslayer,  one  of  his  best  novels,  was  writ- 
ten sis  years  after  his  worst  novel,  The  Mon- 
ikim.  He  often  failed,  early  as  well  as  lat« 
in  his  career,  not  because  his  faculties  were 
impaired,  but  because  they  were  misdirect- 
ed. One  of  the  secrets  of  his  fascination 
was  also  one  of  the  causes  of  his  frequent 
dullness.  He  equaled  De  Foe  in  the  art  of 
giving  reality  to  romance  by  the  dextrous 
accumulation  and  management  of  details. 
In  his  two  great  sea  novels,  The  Pilot  and 
Tfte  Bed  Bover,  the  important  events  are 
preceded  by  a  lai^e  number  of  minor  inci- 
dents, each  of  which  promises  to  be  an 
event.  The  rocks  which  the  vessel  by  cun- 
ning seamanship  escapes  are  described  as 
minutely  as  the  rocks  on  which  she  is  final- 
ly wrecked.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
conceive  that  he  is  not  reading  an  account 
of  an  actual  occurrence.  He  unconsciously 
transports  himself  to  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
participates  in  aU  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
crew,  thanks  God  when  the  keel  just  grazes 
a  ledge  without  being  seriously  injured,  and 
finally  goes  down  into  the  "  hell  of  waters" 
in  company  with  his  imagined  associates. 
In  such  scones  the  imagination  of  the  read- 
er is  so  excited  that  he  has  no  notion  wheth- 
er the  writer's  style  is  good  or  bad.  He  is 
made  by  some  magic  of  words  to  see,  feel, 
realize,  the  situation  ;  the  verbal  method  by 
which  the  miracle  is  wrought  he  entirely 


Ignores  or  overlooks.  But  then  the  prelim- 
inaries to  tlicse  grand  scenes  which  exhibit 
intelligent  man  iu  a  life-and-death  contest 
with  the  unintelligent  forces  of  nature— how 
tiresome  they  often  are !  The  early  chap- 
ters ot  The  Bed  Bover,  for  example,  are  dull 
beyond  expression.  The  author's  fondness 
for  detail  trespasaea  ou  all  the  reserved  fuud 
of  humau  patience.  It  is  only  because  "  ex- 
pectation sits  i'  the  air"  that  we  tolerate  bis 
tediousness.  If  we  desire  to  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  man-of-war  in  the  tempest 
and  the  battle,  we  must  first  submit  to  fol- 
low all  the  cuiubersome  details  by  which 
she  is  slowly  detached  from  the  dock  and 
laboriously  piloted  into  the  opeu  sea.  There 
is  more  "padding"  in  Cooper's  novels  than  in 
those  of  any  author  who  can  make  any  pre- 
tensions to  rival  him.  His  representative 
sailors,  Long  Tom  Coffin,  Tom  Tiller,  Night- 
ingale, BoltUrope,  Trysail,  Bob  Yam,  not  to 
mention  others,  are  admirable  as  characters, 
but  they  are  allowed  to  inflict  too  much  of 
their  practical  wisdom  on  the  reader.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  gi'eat  misfortune,  as  it  regards 
thepetmaneutfameof  Cooper, that  he  wrote 
one-third,  at  least,  of  his  novels  at  all,  and 
that  he  did  not  condense  the  other  two- 
thirds  into  a  third  of  their  present  length. 

Cooper,  ou  his  return  from  Europe  in 
1833  or  1834,  published  a  series  of  novels 
satirizing  what  he  considered  the  faults  and 
vices  of  his  countrymen.  The  novels  have 
little  literary  merit,  but  they  afforded  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  inde- 
pendence, intrepidity,  and  integrity  of  the 
author's  character.  It  is  a  pity  he  ever 
wrote  them;  still,  they  proved  that  he  be- 
came a  bad  novelist  in  order  to  perform 
what  he  deemed  to  be  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen.  Indeed,  as  a  brave,  high-spirited, 
noble-minded  man, somewhat  too  prondand 
dogmatic,  but  thoroughly  honest,  he  was 
ever  on  a  level  with  the  best  characters  in 
his  best  works. 

The  names  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  and 
Fitz-Grcene  Halleek  are  connected,  not 
merely  by  personal  friendship,  but  by  part- 
nership in  poetry.  Both  were  bom  in  the 
same  year  (1795),  but  Drake  died  in  1820, 
while  Halleek  survived  to  1867.  Halleek, 
in  strength  of  constitution  as  well  as  in 
power  of  mind,  was  much  superior  to  his 
fragile  companion ;  but  Drake  had  a  real  en- 
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thusiasm  for  poetry,  which  Halleck,  though 
A  jKiet,  did  not  possesB.  Drake's  "  Culprit 
Fa;"  is  an  original  American  poem,  formed 
out  of  materials  coUeeteil  from  the  scenery 
and  tiaditlons  of  the  classical  American 
river,  the  Hndson,  but  it  was  too  baatily 
written  to  do  justice  to  the  fancy  by  which 
it  was  conceived.  His  "  Ode  on  the  Araeri- 
canFlag"  derives  its  chief  strength  from  the 
resounding  quatrain  by  which  it  is  closed, 
and  these  four  lines  were  contrihuted  by 
Halleek.  ludeed,  Drake  is,  on  the  whole, 
less  remembered  by  his  own  poems  than  by 
the  beantiftil  tribute  which  Halleck  made 
to  his  memory.  They  were  coadjutors  in  the 
composition  of  the  "  Croaker  Papers,"  orig- 
inally contributed  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post;  but  the  superiority  of  Halleck  to  his 
friend  is  majiifest  at  the  first  glance.  One 
of  the  puzzles  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  a  historian  of  American  literature  is  to 
account  for  the  strange  indiSfetence  of  Hal- 
leck to  exercise  often  the  faculty  which  ou 
occasions  he  showed  he  possessed  in  snpei- 
abnndauce.  All  the  subjects  he  attempted 
— the  "Croaker  Papers,"  "  Fanny,"  "  Bums," 
"  Red  Jacket,"  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  "  Connect- 
icut," the  magni&ceut  heroic  ode,  "  Marco 
Bozzaris" — show  a  complete  artisticmastery 
of  the  resources  of  poetic  expression,  wheth- 
er his  theme  be  gay  or  grave,  or  compound- 
ed of  the  two.  His  extravagant  admiration 
of  Campbell  was  founded  on  Campbell's  ad- 
mirable power  of  compression.  Halleck 
thought  that  Byron  was  a  mere  rltetorlciau 
in  comparison  with  his  favorite  poet.  Yet 
it  is  evident  to  a  critical  reader  that  a  good 
deal  of  Campbell's  compactness  is  due  to  a 
studied  artifice  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  while 
Halleck  seemingly  writes  in  verse  as  if  he 
were  not  trammeled  by  its  laws ;  and  his 
rhymes  naturaUy  recur  without  suggesting 
to  the  reader  that  his  condensation  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  at  all  affected  by 
the  necessity  of  rhyming.  Prose  has  rarely 
been  written  with  more  careless  ease  and 
more  melodious  compactness  than  Halleck 
has  shown  in  writing  verse.  The  wonder  is 
that  with  this  couscious  commaud  of  bend- 
ing verse  into  the  brief  expression  of  all  the 
moods  of  hifl  mind,  he  should  have  written 
so  little.  The  only  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  his  skepticism  as  to  the  vital  real- 
ity of  those  profound  states  of 


ness  which  inspire  poets  of  less  imaginative 
faculty  than  he  possessed  to  incessant  ac- 
tivity. He  was  among  poets  what  Thacke- 
ray is  among  novelists,  Being  the  well-paid 
clerk  and  man  of  business  of  a  mUlionaire, 
liis  grand  talent  was  not  stung  into  exertion 
by  necessity.  Though  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  he  allowed  year  after  year 
to  pass  without  any  exercise  of  his  genius. 
"What's  the  use  J" — that  was  the  deaden- 
ing maxim  which  struck  his  poetic  faculties 
with  paralysis.  Yet  what  he  has  written, 
though  very  small  in  amount,  belongs  to  the 
most  precious  treasures  of  our  poetical  liter- 
ature. What  he  might  have  written,  had  he 
so  chosen,  would  have  raised  him  to  a  rank 
among  our  first  men  of  letters,  which  he 
does  not  at  present  hold 

James  K.  Paulding  (177^-18601  completes 
this  peculiar  group  of  New  York  authors. 
He  was  connected  with  Irving  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "Salmagundi"  easajs,  and 
was  at  one  time  prominent  as  a  satirist,  hu- 
morist, and  novelist.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  now  forgotten,  though  they  evinced  a 
somewhat  strong  though  coarse  vein  of  hu- 
mor,  which  was  not  without  its  effect  at  the 
period  when  its  local  and  political  allusions 
and  personalities  were  understood.  A  scene 
in  one  of  his  novels  indicates  the  kind  of 
comicality  in  which  he  excelled.  Tlie  house 
of  an  old  reprobato  situated  on  tho  bank  of 
a  river  is  carried  away  by  a  freshet.  In  the 
agony  of  hia  fear  he  strives  to  recall  some 
prayer  which  he  learned  when  a  child ;  but 
as  he  rushes  distractedly  up  and  down  tho 
stairs  of  his  floating  mansion,  he  can  only 
remember  tho  first  line  of  the  baby's  hymn, 
"  Now  1  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  which  he  iu- 
cessantly  repeats  as  he  runs. 

While  these  New  York  essayists,  humor- 
ists, and  novelists  were  laughing  at  the  New 
Englander  as  a  Puritan  and  satirizing  him 
as  a  Yankee,  there  was  a  peculiar  revival  of 
spiritual  sentiment  in  New  England,  which 
made  its  mark  in  general  as  well  as  in  the- 
ological literature.  In  the  very  home  of 
Puritanism  there  was  going  on  a  reaction 
against  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism and  the  inexorable  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  This  reaction  began  before 
tlio  Hevolutionary  war,  and  continued  after 
it,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  the  pastor  of  the 
West  Church,  of  Boston,  was  not  onlv  a  flam- 
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ing  defender  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
colonies,  hut  his  sermons  also  teemed  with 
theological  heresies.  He  rebelled  agiiort 
King  Calvin  as  well  as  against  King  George 
Probahly  Paine's  Age  of  Beaton  had  after 
ward  some  effect  iu  inducing  prominent  Bos 
ton  clergymen,  reputed  orthodos,to  silently 
drop  flrom  their  preaching  the  leading  dog 
mas  of  the  accredited  creed.  With  such 
accomplished  ministers  as  Freeraan  Buck 
minst«r,  Thaclier,  and  their  followers  aer 
monizing  became  more  and  more  a  firm  ot 
moralizing,  and  the  "scheme  of  saliaticn 
was  ignored  or  OTcrlooked  in  the  emphisia 
laid  on  the  performance  of  practical  duties 
Wliat  would  now  be  called  rationalism  ei 
ther  expressed  or  implied,  seemed  to  threat- 
en the  old  orthodox  faith  with  destruction 
by  the  subtle  process  of  sapping  and  under 
mining  without  directly  assailing  it  The 
sturdy  Calviniats  were  at  first  puzzled  whit 
to  do,  as  the  new  heresiarchs  did  not  -vt 
much  offend  by  what  they  preached  as  hy 
what  they  omitted  to  preach;  hut  they  it 
last  forced  those  who  were  ITuitantns  in 
opinion  to  become  Unitarians  in  profession 
and  thus  what  was  intended  as  a  peu.eful 
evolution  of  religions  faith  was  compelled 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  revolutionary 
protest  against  the  generally  received  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  churehes.  The  two 
men  prominent  in  this  insurrection  against 
ancestral  orthodoxy  were  William  Ellery 
Channing  and  Andrews  Norton.  Channing 
was  a  pious  hnmanitaiiau ;  Norton  was  an 
accomplished  Biblical  scholar.  Channing 
assailed  Calvinism  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  falsified  all  right  notions  of  God;  Nor- 
ton, because  it  falsified  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God.  Clianning's  soul 
was  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  which,  he  thought,  Calvin- 
ism degraded ;  Norton's  mind  resented  what 
he  considered  the  illogical  combination  of 
Scripture  testa  to  sustain  an  intolerable 
theological  theory.  Channing  delighted  to 
portray  the  felicitiea  of  a  heavenly  Irame  of 
mind ;  Norton  delighted  to  exhibit  the  felic- 
ities of  accurate  exegesis.  Both  were  mas- 
ters of  style ;  but  Channing  used  his  rheto- 
ric to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
were  abhorrent  to  the  God-given  moral  na- 
ture of  man;  Norton  employed  hia  somewhat 
dry  and  bleak  but  singularly  lucid  powers  of 


statement, exposition,  and  logic  to  show  that 
his  opponents  were  deficient  in  scholarship 
and  sophistical  in  ai^umentation.  Chan- 
ning's  literary  reputation,  which  overleaped 
all  the  boundaries  of  his  sect,  was  primarily 
due  to  his  essay  on  Milton  ;  but  Norton 
could  not  endure  the  theological  system  ou 
whiLh  Paradise  Lost"  was  based,  and  there- 
fore laughed  at  the  poem.  Korton  had  lit- 
tle ol  that  imaginative  sympathy  with  the 
mass  of  mankind  for  wliich  Channing  waa 
pre  eminently  distinguished.  Any  body 
who  his  mingled  much  with  Unitarian  di- 
vmea  must  have  heard  their  esoteric  pleas- 
antry IS  to  what  these  two  redoubtable 
chimpions  of  the  Unitarian  faith  would  aay 
when  they  were  transferred  firom  earth  to 
heaven  Channing,  as  he  looks  npon  the 
bright  rowa  of  the  celeatial  society,  raptur- 
ousU  declares,  "This  gives  me  a  new  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;"  Norton, 
with  a  certain  patrician  esclnsiveness  bom 
of  scholarly  tastes,  folds  his  hands,  and  qui- 
etly says  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul, "  Rather  a 
miscellaneous  assemblage."  But  on  earth 
the\  worked  together,  each  after  his  gifts, 
to  driw  oat  all  the  resources  of  sentiment, 
scholarship,  and  reasoning  possessed  bj  such 
able  opponents  as  they  found  in  Stuart, 
Woods,  and  Park.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  Calvinism,  in  its  modified  Hopkinsian 
form,  gained  increased  power  by  the  whole- 
some shaking  which  Unitariauism  gave  it ; 
for  this  shaking  kindled  the  zeal,  sharpened 
the  intellects,  stimulated  the  mental  activ- 
ity of  every  professor  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  Neither  Chan'ning  nor  Norton,  iu  as- 
sailing the  statements  in  wliich  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed  waa  mechanically  espreaaed,  ex- 
hibited an  interior  view  of  the  creed  as  it 
vitally  existed  in  the  sonls  of  Calvinists. 
Channing,  however,  was  still  the  legitimate 
spiritual  successor  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
afflrming,  with  new  emphasis,  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  God  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  aoula  of 
His  creatures,  The  difference  is  that  Ed- 
wards holds  the  doors  of  communication  so 
nearly  dosed  that  only  the  elect  can  pass  in ; 
Channing  throws  them  wide  open,  and  in- 
vites every  body  to  be  illumined  in  thought 
and  vitalized  iu  will  by  the  ever-flresh  out- 
ponrings  of  celestial  light  and  warmth.  But 
Channing  wrote  on  human  nature  as  though 
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the  world  was  tenanted  by  actual  or  possible 
CbanuiDga,  wlio  posaeaaed  his  exceptional 
delicacy  of  spiritual  perception,  and  his  ex- 
ceptional exemption  from  the  temptations 
of  practical  life.  He  traa,  aa  far  as  a  con- 
Btant  coutemplatiou  of  tljo  Diviue  perfec- 
tions waa  concerned,  a  meditative  aaint,  and 
had  he  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  probably  ■would,  on  the  ground 
of  Ilia  apiritua]  gifta,  have  been  eventually 
canonized.  Still,  the  seductive  subjectivity 
of  his  holy  ontloofc  an  nature  and  human 
life  tended  to  make  the  individual 
neaa  of  what  was  just  and  good  the 
of  Divine  justice  and  goodness;  and  in  some 
mediocre  minds,  which  hia  religious  genius 
magnetized,  this  tendency  brought  forth 
distressing  specimens  of  apiritual  aeutimen- 
tality  and  pious  pertness.  The  most  cnrions 
result,  however,  of  Channing's  teachings 
was  the  swift  wav  in  which  bii  diaciples 
overleaped  the  lim  tations  set  b>  their  mas 
ter  In  the  co  irse  of  a  siugle  generat  on 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  miuda  am  )ng 
the  Unittnins  practicing  the  freedom  ot 
thought  which  he  mcnl  ated  aa  a  duty  in 
dniged  in  theological  audacities  of  nhich 
he  nei  er  dreamed  Be  ■«  is  the  intellectu  1 
father  ot  Theodore  Pirker  and  the  intel 
leotual  grandfather  of  Octavius  B  Frotl 
ingham  Parker  and  Frcthiugham  both 
hnmamtiriins  but  students  also  1  the  ad 
danced  school  of  critical  theologians  soo 
mido  thinnings  here?ie>"  tamf  when  c  m 
ptred  with  the  heresies  thev  promulgated 
The  Free  Religi  mats  are  the  legitimate 
progeny  of  Channmg 

B  It  n  the  mtenm  the  theologian  and 
preacher  who  came  neartst  to  CI  anning  in 
the  ^t  iiality  and  largenesa  of  bia  nature 
anl  the  per*"msii ene*"a  with  which  he  en 
forced  whit  may  bo  calle  1  the  conservatii  e 
tenets  of  Unitananism  wis  Or*  ille  Dewey  a 
man  whose  mind  waa  fertile,  whose  religious 
experience  was  deep,  and  who  brought  from 
the  Calvinism  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
an  interior  knowledge  of  the  system  which 
he  early  r^ected.  He  had  a  profound  sense 
not  only  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, but 
of  the  dignity  of  human  life  In  idealizing 
human  life  he  must  atUl  be  considered  as 
giving  some  fresb  and  new  interpretations 
of  it,  and  hia  discouraes  form,  like  Chan- 
ning's, an  addition  to  American  literature, 


as  well  aa  a  contribution  to  the  theology  of 
Unitarianism.  He  defended  men  from  the 
assaults  of  Calvinists,  as  Channiug  had  de- 
fended Man,  Carlyle  speaks  somewhere  of 
"this  dog-bole  of  a  world;"  Dewey  consid- 
ered it,  with  all  ita  errors  and  horrors,  aa  a 
good  world  on  the  whole,  and  as  worthy  of 
the  Divine  beneficence. 

The  work  which  may  be  said  to  have 
bridged  over  the  space  which  aeparated 
Chaiiuing  from  Theodore  Parker  waa  Aca- 
demical Lecturea  on  ihe  Jetcialt  Scriptures  and 
AjiHqHitiea,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  published  in  1838,  but  which 
had  doubtless  influenced  the  students  who 
had  listened  to  them  many  years  before 
their  publication.  Thia  book  is  uotjceable 
for  the  scholarly  method  by  which  most  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  explained  on  natural  priuciplea,  and  the 
cilm,  almost  prim  and  polite,  exclusion  of 
miracle  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Ac- 
cepting miracle  when  he  considered  it  nec- 
essary, Dr.  Palfrey  broke  the  spell  and  charm, 
at  least  among  Unitarian  students  of  theol- 
0{,y  which  aeparated  the  HebrewBLble  from 
th  g  t  w  k  Tvh  h  p  d  tl  e- 
1  g  m    d    f  tl      h  m  d  bia 

A    d  m  Ml  L    t    ea       m  p  li   ble 

1     dm    k        th    prog    ss     t  A  v 

t        1    m 

B  t  p    1   1 1    th    gr    t    t  1 1  It 

( f  tl  e  Unitanan  revolt  was  the  appearance 
in  our  literature  of  such  a  phenomenon  aa 
Ealih  Waldo  Eineraou.  He  came  from  a 
raee  of  clergymen ;  doubtless  much  of  hia 
ele\  ■)tion  of  character  and  anstere  sense  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  moral  sentiment  is  hia 
bv  inheritance ;  but  after  entering  the  min- 
istrv  he  aoon  found  that  even  Unitarianism 
WIS  a  limitation  of  hia  intellectual  inde- 
pendence to  which  ho  could  not  aubrait; 
and,  in  the  homely  New  England  phrase, 
"he  aet  up  on  his  account,"  responsible /or 
nobody,  and  not  responsible  to  any  body. 
His  radicalism  penetrated  to  the  very  root 
ot  dissent,  for  it  was  fonnded  on  the  idea 
that  in  aU  organizations,  social,  political, 
and  religions,  there  must  be  an  element 
which  checks  the  free  exercise  of  individual 
thought ;  and  the  free  exercise  of  his  indi- 
vidual thinking  he  determined  should  be 
controlled  by  nothing  instituted  and  au- 
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thoritative  on  the  planet.  Deaoarte  h  m 
self  did  not  begin  liia  pliiloBopliizing  w  th 
a  more  complete  self-emaucipation  f  m  II 
the  opinions  generally  accepted  by  m 
kind.  But  Descattea  was  a  reaaoue  Eiu 
eraon  is  a  seer  and  a  poet ;  and  he  \  th 
last  man  to  attempt  to  overthrow  a  d  t 
ed  Bystems  in  order  to  aubstitnte  fo  th  m 
a  dogmatic  system  of  his  own.     In  h  w 

of  the  duty  of  "man  thinking,"  tliis  urs 
■wonld  have  been  to  violate  his  fimdain  tal 
principle,  which  was  that  nobody  ild 

lay  copyright  ou  the  world ;"  that  n  th 
ry  could  inelude  nature  ;  that  the  gre  t  t 
thinker  and  diueoverer  could  only  dd 
few  ittms  of  luformition  to  what  th  h 
man  mind  had  previously  won  from  th 
vast  and  formless  luhuite ;"  and  th  t  th 
true  norit  of  a  seholir  was  not  to  m  los 
tlm  held  of  matter  and  miud  by  a  \  t  m 
which  encircled  it,  but  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge in  straight  lines,  leading  from  thu  van- 
ishing points  of  positive  knowledge  into  the 
iUimitable  unknown  spaces  beyond.  Emer- 
son's peeuhar  spliera  was  psychology.  By 
a  certain  felicity  of  his  nature  he  was  a 
non-combatant;  indifferent  to  logic,  he  sup- 
preaaed  all  the  processes  of  his  thinkiug, 
and  announced  its  results  in  affirmations ; 
and  none  of  the  asperities  which  commonly 
afflict  the  apostles  of  dissent  ever  ruffled 
the  serene  spirit  of  this  universal  dissenter. 
He  conld  never  be  seduced  into  controversy. 
He  was  assailed  both  as  an  atheist  and  aa  a 
pantheist ;  aa  a  writer  so  obscure  that  no- 
body could  understand  what  he  meant,  and 
also  as  a  mere  verbal  trickster,  whose  only 
talent  consisted  in  vivifying  commonplaces, 
or  in  converting,  by  inversion,  stale  truisms 
into  brilliant  paradoxes ;  and  all  these  va- 
rying charges  had  only  the  effect  of  lighting 
np  his  face  with  that  queer,  quizzical,  in- 
scrutable smile,  that  amused  surprise  at  the 
miscoDceptions  of  the  people  who  attacked 
him,  which  ia  noticeable  in  all  portraits  and 
photographs  of  his  somewhat  enigmatical 
coantenance.  His  method  was  very  simple 
and  very  hard.  It  consisted  in  growing  np 
to  a  level  with  the  spiritual  objects  he  per- 
ceived, and  hia  elevation  of  thought  was 
thus  the  sign  and  accompan  ra  n  o  a  o 
responding  elevation  of    ha  a  In  h 

case,  as  in  the  case  of  Chann  ng  e  wa 

return  to  Jon  than  Ed 


w  i  d  t  11  the  great  divines  whose 
80  1  h  d  ),ht  of  eternal  verities.  What 
th        th   1  its  called  the  Holy  Ghost, 

h     w  th     t       I    viiig  it  with  personality, 

II  d  th  O  Soul.  He  believed  with 
th  m  th  t  C  d  we  live  and  move  and 
b  be  that  only  by  commuuica- 
t    g  w  th  th     Being  can  we  have  anv  vital 

I  dalty  Ithattheiecordof -icom 
m  t        wth  Him  or  It  was  the  my* 

III  f    11    outiibutiona  to  litenture 
h  th      th    1  g  c-il  or  liunnu      The  no 

1 1    t  pas    i,  hia  writmga  are  thoae  in 

h   h  h        11   ates  this  auj,ust  and  gra 
m  of  the  Spirit  of  God  witli 

th  1    fm         and  they  are  the  most  se- 

n  1  m         d  uplifting  passages  which 

p  h  p  b  found  in  our  literature. 
H  w  m  who  had  earned  the  right 
t      tt     th  ble  truths  by  patient  medi- 

tation and  clear  insight.  Carlyle  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  preface  to  an  English  edition  of  one 
of  Emerson's  later  volumes ;  "Here  comes 
our  brave  Emeraon,  with  iiewB  from  the  em- 
pyrean I"  That  phrase  exactly  hits  Emer- 
son as  a  transcendental  thinker.  His  in- 
sights were,  in  some  sense,  revelations;  he 
could  "  gossip  on  the  eternal  politics ;"  and 
just  at  the  time  when  science,  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  theology,  announced  mat-e- 
rialistic  hypotheses  with  more  tlian  the  con- 
fidence with  which  the  bigots  of  theological 
creeds  had  heretofore  announced  their  dog- 
maa,  this  serene  American  thinker  had  won 
hia  way  into  all  the  centres  of  European 
iutelligence,  and  delivered  his  quiet  protest 
against  every  hypothesis  which  put  in  peril 
the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  It  is 
curious  to  witness  the  process  by  which 
this  heresiarch  has  ended  in  giving  hia  evi- 
dence, or  rather  his  experience,  that  God  is 
not  the  Unknowable  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
but  that,  however  infinitely  distant  He  may 
bo  from  the  human  understanding.  He  is 
still  intimately  near  to  the  human  aoul. 
And  Eniersou  knows  by  experience  what 
the  word  soul  really  means ! 


\w  lii'eaBte  coiitnln^d 
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In  an  nnpublished  apeech  at  a  celebra- 
tion of  Shakspeare's  birthday,  he  apolto  of 
Shakspeare  as  proving  to  ns  that  "the  soul 
of  man  is  deeper,  wider,  higher  than  the 
spaces  of  astronomy ;"  and  in  another  cou.- 
nectiou  he  says  that  "a  man  of  thought 
must  feel  that  thought  is  the  parent  of  the 
nniverse,"  that  "  the  world  is  saturated  with 
deity  and  with  law." 

It  is  this  depth  of  spiritual  experience 
and  suhtilty  of  spiritual  insight  which  dis- 
tinguish Emerson  from  all  other  Amen- 
can  anthora,  and  make  him  an  elementary 
power  as  well  aa  an  elementary  thinker 
The  singular  attractiveness,  however,  of  his 
writings  comes  from  his  intense  perception 
of  Beauty,  both  in  its  abstract  quality  as 
the  "awful  loveliness"  which  such  poets 
as  Shelley  celebrated,  and  in  the  more  con- 
crete espression  by  which  it  fascinates  or- 
dinary minds.  Hia  Imaginative  faculty, 
both  in  the  conception  and  oreatiou  of 
beanty,  is  nncorrupted  by  any  morbid  sen- 
timent. His  vision  reaches  to  the  very 
sources  of  beanty — the  beauty  tbat  cheers. 
The  great  majority  even  of  eminent  poets 
are  "saddest  when  they  sing."  They  con- 
trast life  with  the  beautiful  possibilities  of 
life  which  their  imaginations  snggeat,  and 
thongb  their  discontent  with  the  actual 
may  inapire  by  the  energy  of  its  utterance 
it  tenda  also  to  depress  by  emphasizing  the 
impossibility  of  realizing  the  ideals  it  de 
picts.  But  the  perception  of  beauty  iu  na 
ture  or  in  human  nature,  whether  it  be  the 
beauty  of  a  flower  or  of  a  soul,  makes  Em 
erson  joyous  and  glad ;  he  esults  in  cele- 
brating it,  and  he  communicates  to  his 
readers  his  own  ecstatic  mood.  He  has 
been  a  diligent  student  of  many  literatures 
aud  many  religions;  but  all  hia  quotations 
from  them  show  that  he  rejects  every  thing 
in  his  manifold  readings  which  does  not 
tend  to  cheer,  invigorate,  and  elevate,  which 
is  not  nutritious  food  for  the  healthy  human 
soul.  If  he  is  morbid  in  any  thing,  it  is  in 
his  comical  hatred  of  all  forms  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  disease.  He  agrees  with 
Dr.  Johnson  in  declaring  that  "every  man 
is  a  rascal  as  soon  as  he  is  sick."  "I  once 
asked,"  he  says,  "  a  clergyman  in  a  retired 
town  who  were  his  companions — what  men 
of  ability  he  saw.  He  replied  that  he  spent 
his  time  with  t)ie  sick  and  the  dying.     I 


said  he  seemed  to  me  to  need  quite  other 
company,  and  all  the  more  that  he  had  this ; 
for  if  people  were  sick  aud  dying  to  any  pur- 
pose, we  should  leave  all  and  go  to  them, 
but,  as  far  as  I  had  observed,  they  were  as 
frivolous  as  the  rest,  aud  sometimea  much 
more  frivolous."  Indeed,  Emerson,  glorying 
in  his  own  grand  physical  and  moral  health, 
and  fundamentally  brave,  is  impatient  of 
all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  especially 
those  of  men  of  genius.  He  never  could  be 
made  to  re<.i>gnize  the  genius  of  Shelley,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  poems,  because  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  wail  that  persistently  runs 
thiough  fehelley's  wonderfully  imaginative 
poetry.  In  his  taste,  as  in  his  own  practice 
as  a  writer,  he  is  a  stout  believer  in  the  de- 
sirahleneaa  and  efficacy  of  mental  tonics, 
and  a  severe  critic  of  the  literature  of  dis- 
content and  desperation.  He  looks  curious- 
ly ou  while  a  poet  rages  against  destiny 
and  his  own  miseries,  and  puts  the  ironical 
query,  "Why  so  hot,  my  little  man!"  Hia 
ideal  of  manhood  was  originally  derived 
ftom  the  consciousness  of  his  own  some- 
what haughty  individuality,  and  it  has  been 
fed  bv  his  study  of  the  poetic  and  histor- 
ic records  of  persons  who  have  dared  to 
do  heroic  acts  aud  dared  t-o  ntter  heroic 
thoughts  Beauty  is  never  absent  from  his 
celebration  ot  these,  but  it  is  a  beauty  that 
never  enfeebles,  but  always  braces  and 
cheers 

Tike  the  six  or  eight  volumes  in  which 
Emerson  s  genius  aud  character  are  embod- 
ied— thtt  IS  m  which  he  has  converted  truth 
into  life,  and  life  into  more  truth — and  you 
are  dazzled  on  every  page  by  Ills  superabun- 
dance of  compactly  expressed  reflection  and 
his  marvelous  command  of  all  the  resources 
of  imaginative  illustration.  Every  para- 
graph is  literally  "rammed  witli  life."  A 
fortnight's  meditation  is  sometimes  con- 
densed in  a  sentence  of  a  couple  of  lines. 
Almost  every  word  bears  the  mark  of  delib- 
erate thought  in  its  selection.  The  most 
evanescent  and  elusive  spiritual  phenome- 
na, which  occasionally  flit  before  the  steady 
gaae  of  the  inner  eye  of  the  mind,  are  fixed 
in  expressions  which  have  the  solidity  of 
marble.  The  collection  of  these  separate 
insights  into  nature  and  human  life  he  iron- 
ically calls  an  essay;  aud  much  criticism 
has  been  wasted  in  showing  that  the  apho- 
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ristic  and  axiomatic  eeutencea  are  often  con- 
nected l)y  mere  juxtaposition  on  the  page, 
and  uot  by  logical  relation  with  each  other, 
and  that  at  the  end  we  have  no  perception 
of  a  series  of  thoughts  leading  up  to  a  clear 
idea  of  the  general  theme.  Thia  criticism 
is  just;  but  in  reading  Emerson  we  have 
not  to  do  with  such  economists  of  thought 
as  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith — with 
the  writers  of  the  Spectator,  the  Bamilei;  and 
the  CiUien  of  the  World.  Emerson's  so-called 
essay  sparkles  with  sentences  which  might 
he  made  the  texts  for  nnmerous  ordmary 
essays ;  and  his  general  title,  it  may  be  add- 
eii,  is  apt  to  he  misleading.  He  is  fragment- 
ary in  composition  because  he  is  a  fiinatic 
for  compactness;  and  every  paragraph,  some- 
times every  sentence,  is  a  record  of  an  in- 
sight. Hence  comes  the  impression  that  his 
sentences  are  huddled  together  rather  than 
artistically  disposed.  StUl,  with  all  this 
lack  of  logical  order,  he  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  suggesting  something  new  to 
the  diligent  reader  after  he  has  read  him 
for  the  fiftieth  time. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  of  Emerson  that  he  is 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  practical  as 
well  as  one  of  the  profoundest  of  American 
writers,  that  his  wit,  exercised  on  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  is  the  very  embodimciit 
of  brilliant  good  sense,  that  he  sometimes 
rivals  Franklin  in  humorous  insight,  and 
that  Ijoth  his  wit  and  humor  obey  that  law 
of  beauty  which  governs  6ver\  other  exer 
cise  of  his  peculiar  raind.  He  has  many  de 
fects  and  eccentricities  exasperating  to  the 
critic  who  demands  symmetry  in  the  men 
tal  constitution  of  the  authtr  wliose  pecnl 
iar  merits  he  is  eager  to  acknowledge  He 
occasionally  indulges,  too  in  some  strange 
freaks  of  intellectual  and  moral  caprice 
which  his  own  mature  judgment  should  con 
demn — the  same  pen  by  which  they  were 
recorded  being  used  to  blot  them  out  of 
existence.  They  are  audacities,  but  how 
unlike  his  grand  audacities '.  In  short,  they 
are  somewhat  small  audacities,  unworthy 
of  him  and  of  the  sulijects  with  which  he 
deals — escapades  of  epigram  on  topics  which 
should  have  exacted  the  austerest  exercise 
of  his  exceptional  faculty  of  spiritual  in- 
sight. Nothing,  however,  which  can  he  said 
against  liim  touches  his  essential  quality 
of  manliness,  or  lowers  him  from  that  rank 


of  thinkers  in  whom  the  seer  and  the  poet 
combine  to  give  tlie  deepest  results  of  med- 
itation in  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  vital 
beauty.  And  then  how  superb  and  anima- 
ting is  his  lofty  intellectual  courage!  "The 
soul,"  he  says,  "is  in  her  native  realm,  and 
it  is  wider  than  space,  older  than  time, 
wide  as  hope,  rich  as  love.  Pusillanimity 
and  fear  she  refuses  with  a  beautiful  scorn. 
They  are  not  for  Ler  who  putteth  on  her 
coionation  robes,  and  goes  through  univers- 
al love  to  universal  power  " 

Emerson,  though  ID  some  respects  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  movement  as 
having  been  a  minister  of  the  denomina- 
tion, soon  out  himself  free  from  it,  and  was 
as  independent  of  that  form  of  Chiistian 
faith  as  he  was  of  other  forms  He  drew 
from  all  quarters,  and  whatever  fed  his  re- 
ligious sense  ofmystery,  of  might,  of  beinty, 
and  of  Deity  was  ever  welcome  to  his  soul. 
As  he  was  outside  of  all  religious  organiza- 
tions, and  never  condescended  to  enter  into 
any  argument  with  his  opponents,  he  was 
soon  allowed  silently  to  drop  out  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  a  fiercer  and  more 
combative  spirit  now  appeared  to  trouble 
the  Unitarian  clergymen — a  man  who  con- 
sidered himself  a  Unitarian  minister,  who 
had  for  Calvinism  a  stronger  repulsion  than 
Channing  or  Norton  ever  felt,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  drag  ou  his  denomination  to  con- 
clusions at  which  most  of  its  members  stood 
aghist 

This  min  was  Theodoie  Parker  %  lorn 
coutroier'sial  st  who  Ind  the  chillenging 
ch  1  ilwa^s  on  hia  shonlder  whi  h  he  in 
\ited  both  his  Unitarian  and  his  orth  dox 
brethren  to  knock  off  There  ne\ei  wis  a 
man  who  m>re  ^Ifi^ii-d  in  a  fight  It  iny 
fheol  gians  desired  to  get  into  a  control  ersy 
with  him  as  to  the  \  iliditv  ot  their  opposing 
beliefs  lie  was  eager  to  giie  them  as  ninch 
of  it  as  they  desired.  The  persecution  he 
most  keenly  felt  was  the  persecntion  of  in- 
attention and  silence.  He  was  the  Luther 
of  radical  Unit  arianism.  When  the  Unita- 
rian societies  refused  fellowship  with  his 
society,  he  organized  a  church  of  hia  own, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
New  England.  There  was  nothing  hut  dis- 
ease which  could  check  and  nothing  but 
death  which  could  close  his  controversial 
activity.     He  Ijecame  the  champion  of  rad- 
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leal  as  against  conservative  UnitaiiaDisn], 
and  the  persistent  adversary  even  of  the 
most  moilemte  Calvinism.  Besides  his  work 
in  tliese  fields  uf  intellectual  ell'oTt,  he  tlirew 
himself  literally  head-foremost  — and  his 
head  was  large  and  well  stored— into  every 
nnpopnlar  reform  which  he  conld  aid  by  his 
wOl,  his  reason,  his  learning,  and  Lis  m«i- 
flj  power.  He  was  among  the  leaders  in 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  rigid  masims  of 
Christianity  to  practical  life ;  and  many 
orthodox  clergymen,  who  comhiued  with 
him  in  his  nssanlts  on  intemperance,  slav- 
ery, and  other  hideous  evils  of  onr  civiliza- 
tion almost  condoned  his  theologicil  here- 
sies in  their  admiratim  of  bis 
in  practical  reforms  He  t\  as  ah 
reader  nnd  diligent  student  is  nell  is  a 
resolute  man  of  affairs  He  also  had  greit 
depth  and  fervency  of  piet>  His  favorite 
hymn  was  Nearer  mj  God  to  Thee " 
While  assailing  what  the  great  hody  of 
^ew  England  peop  e  believed  to  be  the 
fonndatioiis  of  religion  he  startled  vigorous 
orthotloi.  reasoners  by  his  confident  tea^h 
uig  that  every  individual  sonl  had  a  con 
Bcionsness  of  its  immortality  independent 
of  re\elation  and  siipenot  to  the  results 
of  all  the  modern  phjsical  researches  which 
seemed  to  ]lice  it  in  doubt  Indeed  his 
own  incessant  activity  was  an  argument  for 
the  soul's  immortality.  In  spite  of  all  the 
oiitaiile  calls  on  his  energies,  he  found  time 
to  attend  strictly  to  his  ministerial  duties, 
to  make  himself  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished theological  and  general  scholars  in 
New  England,  and  to  write  and  translate 
books  which  required  deep  study  aud  pa- 
tient thought.  The  physical  frame,  stout 
as  it  was,  at  last  broke  down — his  mind  still 
busy  in  meditating  new  works  which  were 
never  to  be  written.  Probably  no  other 
clergyman  of  his  time,  not  even  Mr.  Beecli- 
er,  drew  liis  society  so  closely  to  liimself, 
and  became  the  object  of  so  much  warm 
5>ersoiial  attacliment  and  passionate  devo- 
tion. Griin  as  he  appeared  when,  arrayed 
in  his  theological  armor,  he  went  forth  to 
battle,  he  was,  in  private  intercourse,  the 
gentlest,  most  genial,  and  most  affectionate 
of  men.  And  it  is  to  he  added  that  few  or- 
thodox clergymen  had  a  more  intense  re- 
ligions  faith  m  the  saving  power  of  their 
doctrines  than  Theodore  Parker  had  in  the 


regenerating  efficacy  of  his  rationalistic  con- 
victions. When  Lutber  was  dyiug,  Dr.  Jo- 
nas said  to  him,  "Reverend  father,  do  you 
die  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  faith  you  have 
tanght!"  And  from  those  lips,  just  closing 
in  death,  came  the  steady  answering  "Yes." 
Theodore  Parker's  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, put  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  would 
have  been  the  same. 

The  theological  protest  against  Unitari- 
anism  was  made  by  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful minds  and  learned  scholars  in  the 
country — by  Stuart,  Pork,  Edwards,  Barnes, 
Kobiuson,  Lyman  Beecher,  the  whole  family 
ol  tlie  Alexanders,  of  which  Addison  Alex- 
audu:  i\as  the  greatest,  not  to  mention  fifty 
others  The  thought  of  these  men  still  con- 
trols the  theological  opinion  of  the  country, 
and  their  w  orks  are  much  more  estensively 
circulated  and  exert  a  greater  practical  in- 
fluence than  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Chanuing  Norton,  Dowey,  Emerson,  and 
Parkei  but  still  they  have  not  affected  in 
a  bke  degree  the  lit«rature  which  springs 
from  the  heart,  tlie  imagination,  and  the 
spiritual  sentiment.  Unitarianism,  through 
its  loitj  views  of  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture naturally  allied  itself  with  the  senti- 
ment of  philanthropy.  While  it  has  not 
been  more  practically  conspicuous  than  oth- 
er denominations  for  the  love  of  man,  as 
expressed  in  works  to  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition, it  has  succeeded  better  in  domesti- 
cating philanthropy  in  literiitiire,  especial- 
ly in  poetry.  Witness  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
WTiittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Mrs.  Howe. 

Longfellow  is  probably  the  most  popular 
poet  of  the  country.  The  breadth  of  his 
sympathy,  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions, 
the  plasticity  of  his  imagination,  the  sono- 
rousness and  weight  of  his  verse,  the  viiHd- 
ness  of  his  imagery,  the  equality,  the  beau- 
ty, the  beneficence  of  his  disposition,  make 
Liin  universally  attractive  and  universally 
iiitelligilde.  Each  of  his  minor  poems  is 
pervaded  by  one  thought,  and  has  that  ar- 
tistic unity  which  comes  iWnn  the  economic 
use  of  rich  material.  Tliere  is  a  solidity  iu 
them  in  which  many  occasional  poems  are 
wanting,  though  they  may  exhibit  more  fer- 
tility of  thought  and  imagery;  this  fertility 
is  less  directed  to  produce  one  impressive 
effect.  Take  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Night," 
"A  Psalm  of  Life,"  "Footsteps  of  Angels," 
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"The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "The  Wreet  of 
the  Hespems,"  "The  Village  Blacltsniith," 
"Excelsior,"  "Tlie  Araeual  at  Springfield," 
"Sea-Weed,"  " Kesignation,"  and  other  of 
hia  minor  poems  liave  fonnd  a.  lodgment  in 
the  memory  of  every  body,  aud  it  will  he 
found  that  their  charm  consists  in  their  uni- 
ty as  weU  as  in  their  heauty,  that  they  are 
AH  uiach  poems,  complete  in  themselves,  as 
"Evangeline"  or  "Hiawatha,"  In  "Maid- 
enhood" aud  "  Endyniion,"  especially  in  the 
latter,  the  poet  is  revealed  in  ail  the  exq^ni- 
Biteuess,  the  dehcacy,  the  reflnement,  of  his 
imaginative  faculty ;  but  tliey  are  less  pop- 
ular than  the  poews  previously  mentioned, 
because  they  embody  more  subtile  moods 
of  the  poetic  mind.  Longfellow's  power  of 
picturing  to  the  eye  and  the  soul  a  scene,  a 
place,  an  event,  a  person,  is  almost  unrivaled. 
His  command  of  many  metres,  each  adapted 
to  his  special  subject,  shows  also  how  artist- 
ically he  uses  sound  to  te-euforce  vision, 
and  satisfy  the  ear  while  pleasing  tlie  eye. 

"  When  descenda  an  the  Atlantic 
The  glgfliilic 
Stann-wind  of  the  eqntnos, 
Landward  in  his  wratii  lie  econrge^ 

Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks." 

The  ear  least  skilled  to  detect  the  harmo- 
nies of  verse  feels  the  obvious  effect  of  lines 
like  these.  In  liis  long  poems,  such  as 
"Evangeline,"  "The  Golden  Legend,"  "Hi- 
awatha," "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,"  "The  New  England  Tragedies,"  Long- 
fellow never  repeats  himself.  He  occupies 
a  new  domain  of  poetry  with  each  sncoes- 
Bive  poem,  and  always  gives  the  public  the 
delightful  shock  of  a  new  surprise.  In  his 
prose  works,  Oittre-Mei;  Hsperion,  and  Kava- 
7iagk,  he  is  tlie  same  man  as  in  hie  verse- 
ever  sweet,  tender,  thoughtful,  weighty,  vig- 
orona,  imaginative,  and  humane.  His  great 
translation  of  D  t  tl     I  ast    f  h' 

claims  to  the  gr 
for  it  is  a  new 

devotion — rare  i  —  se 

ice  of  literature 
highest  eserciso 

Longfellow  h  ry  tag 

that  culture  ca 
of  many  nation  m 

doubtedly  has  m 

and  opened  to  h  m  sour 


etio  interest ;  but  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
who  contests  with  him  the  palm  of  popu- 
larity as  a  poet,  was  one  of  those  God-made 
men  who  are  in  a  sense  self-made  poets.  A 
musing  farmer's  boy,  working  iu  the  fields, 
and  ignorant  of  books,  he  early  felt  the  po- 
etic instinct  moving  in  hia  soul,  but  tliought 
his  surroundings  were  eaaeutinlly  prosaLo, 
and  could  never  be  eung.  At  last  ants  after- 
noon, while  he  was  gathering  in  the  hay, 
&  peddler  dropped  a  copy  of  Bums  into  his 
hands.  Instantly  his  eyes  were  unsealed. 
There  in  the  neighboring  field  was  "High- 
laud  Mary;"  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night" 
occurred  in  his  own  father's  pious  New  En- 
gland home;  and  the  birds  which  caroled 
over  his  head,  the  flowers  which  grew  under 
his  feet,  were  as  poetic  as  those  to  which 
the  Scottish  plowman  had  given  perennial 
interest.  Bums  taught  him  to  detect  the 
beautiful  in  the  common,  but  Bnms  could 
not  corrupt  the  singularly  pure  soul  of  the 
lad  by  his  enticing  suggestions  of  idealized 
physical  enjoyment  and  unregulated  pas- 
sion. The  boy  grew  into  a  man,  cultivating 
assiduously  hia  gift  of  song,  though  sky  of 
showing  it.  The  antialavery  atorm  awept 
over  the  land,  awakening  consciencea  as 
well  as  stimulating  intellects.  Whittier 
had  always  lived  in  a  region  of  moral  ideas, 
and  this  antislavery  inspiration  inflamed 
his  moral  ideas  into  moral  passion  and  mor- 
al wrath.  If  Garrison  may  be  considered 
the  prophet  of  antislavery,  and  Phillips  its 
orator,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  its  novelist,  aud  Sum- 
ner its  statesman,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Wliittier  was  its  poet.  Quaker  as  he 
waa,  his  martial  lyrics  had  something  of  the 
energy  of  a  primitive  bard  urging  on  hosts 
to  battle.  Every  word  was  a  blow,  as  ut- 
tered by  this  newly  enrolled  soldier  of  the 
Lord.  "The  silent,  shy, iieacc-loving  man" 
became  a  "  fiery  partisan,"  and  held  hia  ia- 
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etry  was  as  genuine  as  the  -wrath  was  ter- 
rific, and  many  a  political  time-server,  wlio 
was  proof  against  Garrisou'a  hottest  de- 
nunciations and  Fhilltps's  most  atiugiug 
invectiYes,  quailed  before  Wliittier's  smit- 
ing thymes.  Yet  lie  tells  ns  he  was  essen- 
tially a  poetic  dreamer,  unfit  "  to  ride  the 
winged  hippogriff  Reform." 

"For  while  he  wronght  with  strennouB  wiU 
The  worl:  his  hands  had  fonud  tu  do, 

Q£  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 

"The  common  ^r  was  thick  with  dreame— 
He  told  them  to  the  toiling  crowd; 
Snch  music  ss  the  wooils  and  etrenma 
Sang  in  his  ear  he  sang  sload. 
"In  still,  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes, 
He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes. 
And,  as  the  gray  old  shadows  prompted  him. 
To  homely  moulds  of  rhyme  he  aliaped  Ibeir  le- 
gends grim." 

In  these  lines  he  refers  to  two  kinds  of  po 
etry  in  which  he  has  obtained  almo-jt  equal 
eminence — his  intensely  imaginative  and 
meditative  poems,  and  his  ringing  legend 
aiy  ballads,  the  material  of  the  latter  hai 
Ing  been  gathered,  in  his  wanderings  from 
the  lips  of  sailors,  farmers,  and  that  class 
of  aged  women  who  connect  each  event 
they  relate  with  the  superstitions  ongm  illv 
ingrafted  upon  it.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
the  political  contests  accompanying  recon- 
struction, the  voice  of  Whittier  rang  tlirongh 
the  land  to  cheer,  to  animate,  to  nplift,  and 
also  to  warn  and  denounce.  All  sorts  of 
cowardice,  physical,  mental,  political,  mor- 
al, felt  mean  and  abashed  when  detected 
and  smitten  hy  one  of  his  heroic  lyrics.  In 
all  his  poetry,  whether  descriptive,  medi- 
tative, narrative,  or  impassioned,  the  power, 
in  the  last  analysis,is  found  to  reside  in  the 
soul  of  the  poet  rather  than  in  his  escep- 
tional  gifts  ofsensibitity,nudBrstanding,  and 
imaginative  vision  and  faculty.  This  soul 
touched  what  remains  of  soul  existed  in  the 
most  selfish  and  malignant  natnres;  for  it 
was  a  soul  that  drew  its  force  from  the  Soul 
of  sonis,  and  ever  reverently  listened  to  the 
slightest  whisper  of  command,  of  mou  t  on 
of  consolation,  of  cheer,  coming  to  t  1  om 
the  Divine  Being  it  recognized  as  Master 
Inspirer,  and  Friend.  Whittier  inleed 
though  creedlesB,  is  one  of  the  most  rel  g 
ions  of  our  poets.     In  these  days  of  eliept 


cism  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  comm 
cation  of  the  Divine  Mind  with  tlie  h\ii 
it  is  consolatory  to  read  his  poem  on  " 
Eternal  Goodness" — especially  this  star 

Their  1 

I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 
Bejond  His  love  and  care." 

It  is  curious  that  Whittier,  whose  general 
style  is  so  clear  that  every  body  can  under- 
stand it,  should,  in  this  beautiful  declara- 
tion of  his  abiding  faith — a  faith  full  of  the 
"  magnanimous  might  of  meekness" — have 
used  a  technical  epithet,  drawn  from  the 
science  of  botany,  like  "fronded." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — wit,  satirist,  hu- 
morist, novelist,  scholar,  scientist — is,  above 
every  thing  a  poet  for  the  qualities  of  the 
poet  per\  ade  ill  the  operations  of  his  \  an 
ou'jiy  giited  mind  His  sense  of  the  ludi 
crous  IS  not  LcLuer  than  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  his  wit  and  humor  are  but  the 
sportive  eseicise  of  a  fancv  and  imagina- 
tion which  he  h  is  abundantly  eiercised  on 
serious  topics  and  the  extenaive  learning 
and  acute  logic  of  the  man  of  science  are 
none  the  less  solid  in  substanct.  beiause  in 
expression tlie>  areaecompaniedbv  athiong 
of  images  and  illustrations  which  endow 
erudition  with  life,  and  giie  a  tharm  to  the 
most  closely  linked  chain  of  reasoning.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  a  reader  of  Holmes 
is  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his  nature. 
He  is  incapable  of  weakness.  He  is  fresh 
and  manly  even  when  ho  securely  treads  the 
scarcely  marked  line  which  separates  senti- 
ment from  sentimentality.  This  prevailing 
vigor  proceeds  from  a  strength  of  individ- 
nality  which  is  often  pushed  tfl  dogmatic 
self-assertion.  It  is  felt  as  much  in  his 
airy,  fleering  mockeries  of  folly  and  preten- 
sion, as  in  his  almost  Juvenalian  invectives 
against  baseness  and  fraud — in  the  pleasant 
way  in  which  he  stretches  a  coxcomb  on 
the  rack  of  wit,  as  in  the  energy  with  which 
he  grapples  an  opponent  in  the  tussle  of  ar- 
gumentation He  never  seems  to  imafiue 
that  he    an  1  e   ul     oi  to  the  th  nker  whose 


1  he  s 


noodle  whose  no  se  se  1 1 
g  me  t  he  s  s  met  mes 
t  of  sc  mf  Uy  ex  lud 
reasoner  would  incl  de  s 
make  his  own  ntell    t  tl 
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whole  subject  in  disonssion.  When  in  his 
Autocrat,  or  hia  Professor,  or  his  Poet,  at 
tlie  Breakfast  Table,  lie  touches  theologica] 
themea,  lie  iapecnliarly  exasperating  to  the- 
ological opponents,  not  only  for  the  effect- 
iveness of  his  direct  hits,  bnt  for  the  easy 
way  in  which  he  gayly  overlooks  considera- 
tions which  their  whole  culture  Las  iDduced 
them  to  deem  of  vital  moment.  The  truth 
la  that  Holmes's  dogmatism  comes  rather 
firom  the  vividuoss  and  rapidity  of  his  per- 
ceptions than  from  the  arrogance  of  his  per- 
sonality. "This,"  he  seems  to  say,  "is  not 
my  opinion ;  it  is  a  demonstrated  law  which 
llf  llj  h  1    p    t    ding  to  be 

h  1  rs       rk      d  lut  hi  geofthe 

gh    U  t1     exciting 


f  II 


d  th  t 


A  k  h  m  by  ar- 
^m  tpmdwth  t  asf  tile  aa  at- 
t     kmg        PI  mi  sll  aides 

w  th  h  q  lis  H  Im  f  th  last  forty 
J     rs  has  1  p  g  this     eshatisti- 

11       tal  ty    f     tnr    in  ways,  and 

to-d  y  h     PI  g  he  was  in 

his  pnm    a  d  m  4,  th  n  he  was 

h  tL     I  d     1  h    h        ther  grown 

younger  in  sentiment  as  he  has  grown  older 
in  yeara.  His  early  poems  sparkled  with 
thought  aud  abounded  in  energy;  bnt  still 
they  can  not  be  compared  in  wit,  in  humor, 
in  depth  of  sentiment,  in  beanty  of  diction, 
in  thoughtfulness,  in  lyrical  force,  with  the 
poems  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  hia 
life.  It  is  necdleaa  to  give  even  the  titles 
of  the  many  piecea  which  are  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  all  cultivated  readers  among 
his  countrymen.  Hia  novels.  Elate  Venner 
and  The  Gaardian  Aiigel,  rank  high  among 
original  American  coutribationa  to  tlte  do 
main  of  romance.  In  piose,  as  in  verse  his 
fecundity  and  vigor  of  thought  have  found 
adequate  expression  in  a  correaponding 
point  and  compactness  of  style. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  his  genius  and  at  the  height  of  his  repu 
tation.  His  earlier  poems,  pervaded  by  the 
transcendental  tone  of  thought  current  m 
New  England  at  the  time  they  were  written 
were  faU  of  promise,  but  gave  little  ev  idence 
of  the  wide  variety  of  power  he  haa  amce 
displayed.  The  spirituality  of  his  thinking 
has  deepened  with  advancing  years  Noth 
ing  in  hia  first  volume,  A  Yeai^'s  Life,  aug- 


geata  the  depth  of  moral  beauty  he  afterward 
embodied  in  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
the  throng  of  subtle  thoughts  and  images 
which  abuoat  confuse  us  by  their  multiplic- 
ity in  "The  Cathedral,"  and  the  grandeur 
of  "  The  Commemoration  Ode."  Still  less 
could  it  have  been  supposed  that  the  youth- 
ful poetical  enthusiast,  singing  of  airens  and 
such  questionable  folks,  should  have  sup- 
pressed that  side  of  his  richly  endowed  nai- 
ture,  by  which  he  has  since  obtained  a  prom- 
inent rank  among  the  greatest  wits,  satirists, 
and  humorists  of  the  century.  The  Billow 
Papers  are  uuiq^ne  in  our  literature.  Low- 
ell adds  to  his  other  merits  that  of  being  an 
accomplished  philologist;  but  granting  hia 
scholarship  as  an  investigator  of  the  pop- 
ular Idioms  of  foreign  speech,  he  must  be 
principally  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  Yankee  dialect.  Hosea  Biglow  is  al- 
most the  only  writer  who  uses  the  dialect 
properly,  and  most  other  preteudera  to  a 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  considered  carica- 
turists as  compared  with  hiin;  for  Biglow, 
like  Burus,  makes  the  dialect  he  employs 
flesible  to  every  mood  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion, from  good  sense  aa  aolid  as  granite  to 
tlie  most  bewitching  deacriptious  of  nature 
and  the  loftiest  affirmations  of  conscience. 
Lowell  haa  been  doubly  doctored  by  the  En- 
gliah  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  it  is  understood  that  this  exceptional 
distinction  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  range 
of  hia  aeholarship  and  the  beauty  and  power 
of  his  Euglish  prose  and  verse  aa  to  the  new 
'\  eiu  of  sense,  sentiment,  and  imagination 
he  opened  in  The  Biglow  Papa's — aome  of 
whuh  by-the-way,  are  the  sharpest  satires 
on  England  ever  written,  especially  in  com- 
menting on  her  conduct  to  this  country  dur- 
ing the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Southern  re- 
bellion. Aa  a  prose  writer,  Lowell  is  quite 
as  eminent  as  he  is  as  a  poet.  His  essays, 
where  nature  ishis  theme,  are  brimfiil  of  de- 
licious descriptions,  and  hia  critical  papera 
on  Chaucer,  Sliakspeare,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
Pope  and  Eoussean,  not  to  mention  others, 
are  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  Hia  defect, 
both  as  poet  and  prose  writer,  comes  from 
the  too  lavish  use  of  Ids  seemingly  inex- 
hanitiWo  powers  of  wit,  fancy,  and  imagina- 
tion He  is  apt  to  sacrtAco  unity  of  general 
effett  by  overloading  his  paragraphs  with 
suggestive  meaning.     The  mind  is  aome- 
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times  dazzled  away  from  tlie  general  aub- 
jcct  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  separate 
illustratioQa  aud  images  whicb  are  intended 
to  enforce  it.  A  line  or  a  seutence  contains 
something  so  charming  in  itself  that  we 
forget  the  end  in  the  means.  That  wise 
reserve  of  expression  to  which  Longfellow 
owes  so  much  of  llis  reputation,  that  subor- 
dination of  minor  thoughts  to  the  leading 
thought  of  the  poem  or  essay,  are  fref[uent- 
1yd'  rd  d  b    Low  11      His  n  '   d  '    t  o 

1  t     nbmit  t    art    t       li    k      u   ts 

frtlty 

JlWrdHw  fth  t- 

llhlwnnnthUtdStt      a 
hi  80        an   X    11  ntp         w    t  r, 

po  t  w  tl  th  p  w  t  lift  a  w  11  s 
to  please,  is  also  generally  known  as  a 
champion  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote. 
In  the  &cts,  arguments,  and  appeals  which 
she  brings  to  bear  on  this  debated  question, 
and  the  felicity  of  the  occasional  sarcastic 
strokes  with  which  she  smites  an  opponent 
who  has  offended  her  reason  as  well  as 
vexed  her  patience,  we  find  a  woman  fully 
equipped  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  wom- 
an; and  certainly  that  man  must  he  excep- 
tionally endowed  with  brains  Mho  can  af- 
ford to  indulge  in  the  luxnry  of  despising 
her  intellect.  Loftiness  of  sentiment  and 
force  of  mind  are  her  prevailing  character- 
istics; but  she  also  possesses  a  certain  de- 
mure humor  which  is  ill  the  more  effective 
from  its  seeming  '  f  h 

tent.    It  was  sh   wh    sa  1  wh     sh   s.  w 
sign  on  which       l{,lttrsw      pntd 
"Boston  Chart  11    Ey        d  E      I  firm 
ary,"that  she  dl       tk     wtllth      tht 
there  were  any    h     t  11  d      rs 

lloston.    As  a  p    t   h  m]       t      ly  1 1 

tie  appreciated  ^ard    th    d  pth       1 

Bubtilty  of  tho  t,l  t  dm  gvn  t  wh  1 
are  discernible  t  th  t  I  y  h  1 
ume  of  Later  Ljn  Th  t  1  m  t  1 
snre,  includes  tl  po  m  wl  h  h  m  d 
her  reputation    b  t  tl  k     w    t    tl 

public  through  newspaper*  nther  thin 
from  the  possession  of  the  volume,  of  which 
they  form  but  a  small  portion  TJie  thrill- 
ing "Battle  HjTiin  of  the  Republii"  is  an 
artistic  variation  on  the  John  Brown  aoug 
The  original  is  incompanble  of  its  kind. 
No  poet  could  have  written  it  Such  rude 
seas  and  wildness  are  berond  the  concep 


tiou  even  of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  author 
of  "Festus."  One  would  say  that  it  was 
written  by  the  common  soldiers  who  sang 
it  as  they  advanced  to  battle ;  that  it  was 
an  elemental  tune,  suited  to  the  rugged  na- 
tures that  shouted  its  refrain  as  they  reso- 
lutely faced  death,  with  the  confident  as- 
surance of  immortality.  Tho  words  are  ver- 
bal equivalents  of  rifle-bnllets  and  cannon- 
balls  ;  the  tune  is  a  noise,  like  tho  shriek 
of  the  shell  as  it  ascends  to  the  exact  point 
whence  it  can  most  surely  descend  to  blast 
and  kill.  Mrs.  Howe's  hymn  has  not  this 
elemental  character,  but  it  is  still  wonder- 
fully animating  and  invigorating;  and  the 
constant  use  of  Scripture  phrases  shows 
the  high  level  of  thought  and  sentiment 
to  which  her  soul  had  monnted,  and  ftom 
which  she  poured  forth  her  exnltmg  strains. 
"Onr  Conntry,"  "The  Flag,"  "Our  Orders," 
are  also  thoughtful  or  impassioned  outbreaks 
of  the  same  spiritual  feeling  which  gives  vi- 
tality to  the  "  Battle  Hymn." 

The  authors  thus  grouped  together,  differ- 
ing so  widely  as  they  do  in  the  individuality 
impressed  on  their  geuina,  are  still  connect- 
ed by  that  peculiar  impulse  given  to  Amer- 
ican literature  by  Chauiiing's  revolt  against 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  human  nature,  and 
hy  the  emphasis  they  all  lay  on  the  ethical 
sentiment,  not  merely  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  concerns  of  actual  life,  but  as 
highly  idealized  in  its  application  to  that 
rf   wh'  h'        lledd'   ■  I      11  tl        ri 

ff  rt      f  tl    se  1  w  m        fg 

h  m  t         IS     1      n   1  thi       h    t 

pt     t       f      fl  lit  d 

th      ph  f      1      ry  m      1  m  d 

t       h  wl    t  p       g  1   m  1 1   It 

th  b  m  so  1  1  th  gh  tl  1  Ry  t 
fi    f      t    i   sel     1]     t  t  h  th 

wh  1  [  t   1  tl  tnb  t  It 

t      I      t     1  w    Itl   I         th         t  w        1 11 

mp  11  d  t  d  m  wh  t 

th  d  p!  re  ft]  1dm 
Th  tUre  ed  1  ss  fwnt  wl  m 
it  could  accept  as  men  of  letters,  and  whom 
it  could  not  assail  as  impertinent  intruders 
into  its  province.  Charles  Sprague  was  the 
earliest  and  most  eminent  of  these.  The 
new  poetical  metaphysics  and  theology  had 
not  touched  the  mind  of  this  upholder  of 
the  school  of  Dryden,  of  Pope,  of  Goldsmith, 
of  Gray,  of  Cowper,  of  Burns.    His  poem  of 
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"  Curiosity,"  delivered  in  1829  before  the  Phi  1 
Beta  Society  of  Hnrvard  College,  la  so  ei  ' 
cellent  in  deacriptioii,  in  the  varioaa  pictures 
it  givea  of  human  life,  iu  the  puoaeney  ol  l 
ita  wit  and  satire,  that  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  school 
of  Pope  and  Goldsmith.  His  odes  ire  more 
open  to  criticism,  thongh  they  coutam  many 
thoughtful,   impassioned,   and    resounding 


Hia' 


athe  b 


tot 


these ;  and  he  concludes  it  witii  a  very  telic- 
itous  image,  contrasting  the  success  of  the 
great  poet  of  England  in  doing  that  ivhioh 
her  atatesmen  and  soldiers  could  not  per- 

"Onr  Roinnn-liearted  fafhers  broke 
Tby  parent  empire's  gallJng  yobe ; 
But  tbou,  harmonioiu!  monarch  of  tbe  mind, 
Around  thetr  ijous  a  gentler  cbmn  shall  bmd. 
Stm  o'er  oat  land  shall  Albion's  sceptre  waye, 
And  what  her  mighty  lion  loat  her  mtgUtler  swan 
shall  eave." 

A  more  homely  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
Shakspeare  binds  tlie  English  race  togeth 
er  whithersoever  it  wanders,  is  afforded  by 
the  remark  of  a  sturdy  New  England  farmer 
when  he  heard  the  rumor  that  England  m 
tended  to  make  the  Mason  and  Slidell  afhir 
an  occasion  for  war  with  the  United  States, 
and  thus  insure  success  to  the  Confederates. 
The  former  paused,  reflected,  sought  out  iu 
his  mind  something  which  would  indicate 
his  complete  severance  not  only  from  the 
people  of  England,  but  from  the  English 
mind,  and  at  last  condensed  all  his  wrath 
in  this  intense  remark, "  Weil,  if  that  report 
is  true,  all  I  can  say  is  that  Lord  Lyons  is 
■welcome  to  my  copy  of  Shakspeare." 

Perhaps  Sprague'a  most  originalpoema  are 
those  in  which  he  consecrated  his  domestic 
affections.  Wordsworth  himself  would  have 
hailed  tliese  with  delight.  Any  body  who 
can  read  with  unwet  eyes  "I  See  Still," 
"The  Family  Meeting,"  "The  Brothers,"  and 
"Lines  on  the  Death  of  M.S.  C."  is  a  critic 
■who  has  as  little  perception  of  the  language 
of  natural  emotion  as  of  the  reserves  and 
refinements  of  poetic  art. 

Sprague  had  the  good  fortune,  as  the 
cashier  of  a  leading  Boston  bank,  to  be  in- 
dependent of  his  poetic  gifta,  considered  as 
means  of  subsistence.  But  Nathaniel  Par- 
ker Wilhs  was,  perhaps,  the  firat  of  our  poets 
to  prove  that  literature  could  be  relied  upon 
as  a  good  bnsiness.     He  certainly  enjoyed 


all  those  advantages  which  accompany  com- 
petence, and  the  only  bank  he  could  draw 
npon  was  his  brain.  He  thoroughly  uudcr- 
>itood  the  art  of  producing  w^hat  people  de- 
sired to  read,  and  for  which  publishers  were 
willing  to  pay.  His  early  Scripture  sketch- 
es wntten  when  he  was  a  student  of  Yule, 
gi'v  e  him  the  reputation  of  a  promising  gen- 
ius ind  though  the  genius  did  not  after- 
ward take  the  direction  to  which  its  first 
successes  pointed,  it  gained  in  strength  and 
breadth  with  the  writer's  advancing  years. 
In  his  best  poems  he  displayed  enei^  both 
of  thought  and  imagination ;  but  his  pre- 
dominant characteristics  were  kecnueaa  of 
observation,  fertility  of  fancy,  quickneaa  of 
wit,  shrewdness  of  underatanding,  a  fine 
perception  of  licauty,  a  remarkable  felicity 
in  the  choice  of  words,  and  a  subtle  aense 
of  harmony  in  their  arrangement,  whether 
his  purpose  was  to  prodnce  melodioua  verse 
or  muaicil  prose  But  he  donbtless  squan- 
dered hia  powera  in  the  attempt  to  turn 
them  into  commodities  To  this  he  was 
driven  by  his  necessities,  and  he  always 
ftiuklj  ncknonhdged  thjt  he  could  have 
done  better  with  his  brain  had  he  possessed 
an  income  corresponding  to  that  of  other 
eminent  American  men  of  letters,  who  could 
select  their  topics  without  regard  to  the 
immediate  market  value  of  what  they  wrote. 
He  became  the  favorite  poet,  satirist,  and 
"oi^Hu" of  thefasliionable  world.  He  wrote 
edLtoriols,letters,  essays,  novels,  which  were 
full  of  evidences  of  his  rare  talent  without 
doing  justice  to  it.  He  idealised  tiiviali- 
ties ;  he  gave  a  kind  of  reality  to  the  un- 
real; and  week  after  week  he  lifted  into 
importance  the  unsubsf  antial  matters  which 
for  the  time  occupied  the  attention  of  "good 
society."  Some  of  his  phrases,  such  as  "the 
upper  ten  thousand,"  "Fifth-Ave-nudity," 
are  still  remembered.  Tlio  paper  which 
Willis  edited,  the  Home  Jom-vaf,  CKerted  a 
great  deal  of  influence.  However  slight 
might  be  the  subjects,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  editor  worked  hard  in  bring- 
ing the  resources  of  his  knowledge,  observa- 
tion, wit,  and  fancy  to  place  them  in  their 
most  attractive  lights,  llie  trouble  was 
not  iu  the  vigor  of  the  faculties,  but  in  the 
thinness  of  much  of  the  matter.  As  an  od^ 
itor,  however,  Willis  had  an  opportnnity  to 
display  bis  grand  generosity  of  heart,  and 
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the  pecnlifli  power  he  had  of  detecting  tie 
slightest  trace  of  genina  in  writers  who 
were  the  objects  of  his  appreciative  eulogy. 
In  the  ivliole  history  of  American  literature 
there  la  no  other  example  of  a  prominent 
man  of  letters  who  showed,  like  Willis,  aneh 
a  passionate  desire  to  make  his  natural  in- 
fluence effective  in  dragging  into  promi- 
nence writers  who  either  had  no  reputation 
at  all,  oi  whose  reputation  was  notoriously 
leas  than  his.  Authors  who  have  ohtained 
reputation  are  commonly  ao  much  occupied 
in  keeping  or  adding  to  it  that  they  are  not 
wont  to  take  an  active  part  in  celehrating 
the  merita  of  aspirants  for  renown.  There 
must  he  scores  of  persons  still  living  who 
remember  with  love  and  gratitude  Willis's 
generous  recognition  of  their  first  immature 
efforts,  and  all  the  more  because  at  the  time 
Willis's  cordial  praise,  unlike  that  of  au  or- 
dinary notice  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine, 
arrested  public  attention  to  their  merits 
As  a  poet,  Willis  still  survives  as  the  author 
of  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  grweful 
poems  in  our  literature;  as  a  prose  writer, 
he  deserves  a  higher  position  than  he  now 
occupies,  because  nobody  has  yet  attempted 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  his 
prose  works ;  as  bm  interpretive  critic,  be  Is 
much  underrated,  not  only  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  how  much  impulse  he  com- 
municated te  other  minds  by  his  genial  es- 
timate of  their  early  promise,  but  because 
it  is  the  fashion  now  to  crush  buddi]>g  tal- 
ent rather  than  to  encourage  it.  Many  of 
our  present  critics  are  inspired  not  so  much 
by  taste  as  by  distaste.  Like  Indian  cliiefs 
on  the  war-path,  they  glory  iu  the  number 
of  scalps  they  have  deftly  detached  from  the 
heads  of  their  victims.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  sentimental  to  bemoan  the  coarse  mas- 
culine looks  which  cling  to  most  of  the  scalps 
these  gentlemen  ostentatiously  display  as 
evidence  of  their  skill ;  but  one  thinks  ad- 
miringly of  the  chivalry  of  Willis  when  he 
sees  the  fine  hair  of  women  triumphantly 
flourished  in  his  eyes  as  an  indication  that, 
in  invading  the  literary  household,  these 
critical  "braves"  are  as  regardless  of  sex  as 
of  age,  and  scalp  ruaidens,  wives,  and  motli- 
era  vtith  the  same  impartial  ferocity  which 
leads  them  to  scalp  brothers,  husbands,  and 
fathers. 

James  G.  Percival  bad  not  Willis's  happy 


disposition  and  adaptive  talent.  Though 
recognized  by  friends  as  a  poet  of  the  first 

terestiug  the  great  body  of  his  intelligent 
countrj'men  in  auy  but  a  few  of  bis  minor 
poems.  He  ranks  among  the  great  sorrow- 
ing class  of  neglected  geniuses.  A  man  of 
lai^e  though  somewhat  undigested  erudi- 
tion, knowing  many  languages  and  many 
sciences,  he  was  seemingly  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  marrying  his  knowledge  to  his  imagi- 
nation. When  he  wrote  in  prose,  he  was 
full  of  matter;  when  he  wrote  in  verse,  he 
was  full  of  glow  and  aspiration  and  fancy, 
but  wanting  in  matter.  Allston's  imagined 
painter  grinds  up  every  thing  he  feels  and 
knows  "into  paint;"  Tennyson  and  Ijoug- 
fellow,  as  poets,  do  the  same;  but  Percival 
seems  to  have  had  no  power  of  so  melting 
and  fusing  his  learning  as  to  make  it  tho 
auxiliary  of  his  fancy,  and  thus  give  sub- 
stance to  his  poetic  dreams.  At  least  hia 
beat  poems,  however  much  they  may  charm 
the  ear  by  their  melody,  and  the  eye  by 
their  flashing  pictures  of  bits  of  natural 
scenery,  are  deficient  in  thought  and  in 
those  bui'ning  or  suggestive  epithets  which 
awake  a  whole  train  of  associations  in  cul- 
tivated minds,  and  "make  the  burial-plaoea 
of  memory  give  up  their  deaid."  Hence  the 
vagueness  of  the  impression  he  leavea  on 
the  reader.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  think 
that  neither  his  erudition  nor  his  inspirai- 
tion  gave  him  a  decent  liveliliood.  Some 
infirmities  of  character,  not  vicious,  may 
have  led  to  this  result.  The  period  in  which 
he  lived  was  one  in  which  no  man  of  let- 
ters could,  without  shrewd  management, 
be  maintained  by  his  writings  alone.  His 
failure  as  a  poet  is  primarily  due  to  the  de- 
liberate disunion  between  wh'it  he  knew 
and  what  he  sang.  At  present,  the  poet 
is  req^uired  to  supply  nutriment  as  well  as 
stimulant.  Tennyson's  immense  populari 
ty,  which  makes  every  new  poem  from  his 
pen  a  literary  event,  ia  to  be  referred  not 
merely  to  his  imaginative  power,  but  to  hie 
keepiug  himself  on  a  level  with  the  science 
and  scholarship  of  his  age.  "InMemoriam" 
would  not  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion had  it  not  been  felt  that  the  poet  who 
celebrates  a  dead  friend  was,  at  the  same 
time,  all  alive  to  the  importance  of  prob- 
lems, now  vehemently  discussed  by  theolo- 
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gians  and  soietitista,  which  wlate  to  the 
question  of  tho  reality  and  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  Even  the  poet's  afQrma- 
tiouB  are  at  present  hesitatingly  received  if 
they  do  not  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ological science  which  geoms  to  cast  douht 
on  their  validity.  Emerson,  also,  is  not  more 
noted  for  his  grand  reliance  on  the  soul  than 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  facts 
aud  theories  which  appear  to  deny  its  ex- 
istence. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  like  WUlis  and  Perci- 
val,  adopted,  or  was  forced  into,  literature 
as  a  profession.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  orig- 
inal capacity,  cursed  hy  au  incurable  per- 
versity of  character.  It  can  not  be  said  he 
failed  of  saceess.  The  immediate  recogni- 
tion as  positive  additions  to  our  literature 
of  such  poems  as  "The  Haven,"  "Annabel 
Lee,"  and  "  The  Bells,"  and  of  such  prose 
stories  as  "  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  of  Rue  Morgue,"  and 
"The  FaU  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  indi- 
cates  that  the  public  was  not  responsible 
for  the  misfortunes  of  his  life.  He  als  j  as 
sumed  the  position  of  general  censor  and 
supervisor  of  American  letters,  and  in  thw 
he  also  measurably  succeeded ;  for  his  crit- 
ical power,  when  not  biased  by  his  ca 
prices,  was  extraordinarily  acute,  and  dur 
iug  the  period  of  his  domination  no  critics 
praise  was  more  coveted  than  his  ind  no 
critic's  blame  more  dreaded.  In  most  of  lii^ 
literary  work  he  displayed  that  rare  com- 
bination of  reason  and  imagination  to  which 
may  be  given  the  name  of  imagiuative  an- 
alysis. He  was  so  proud  of  this  power  that 
he  was  never  weary  of  unfolding,  even  to 
a  chance  acquaintance,  the  genesis  of  his 
poems  and  stories,  accounting,  on  reason- 
able grounds,  for  every  melodious  variation 
in  the  verse,  every  little  incident  touched 
upon  in  the  narrative,  as  steps  in  a  deduct- 
ive argument  from  assumed  premises.  One 
of  two  things  was  necessary  to  quicken  his 
mind  into  full  activity.  The  first  was  ani- 
mosity against  an  individual;  the  second 
was  some  chance  suggestion  which  awaken- 
ed and  tasked  all  the  resources  of  his  in- 
tellectual ingenuity.  The  wild,  weird,  un- 
earthly, un^w-natural,  as  distinguished  from 
supernatural,  element  in  his  most  popular 
poems  und  stories  is  always  accompanied 
by  an  imagination  which  not  only  spiritu- 


ally discerns  but  relentlessly  dissects.  The 
morbid  element,  directing  his  powers,  came 
from  his  character;  the  perfection  of  his 
analysis  came  from  an  intellect  as  fertile  as 
it  was  calm,  and  as  delicate  in  selecting 
every  minute  thread  of  thought  as  in  seiz- 
ing every  evanescent  shade  of  feeling.  Poe, 
as  a  writer,  though  admired  by  his  own 
countrymen,  is  more  highly  appreciated  in 
London  and  Paris  than  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Ho  should  have  been  a  nat 
nralized  Frenchman  the  assoc  ate  of  Mer 
mSe,  De  Musset,  C  i  t  er  an  1 B  Ide  re  and 
been  allowed  to  le  elop  the  unmonl  bnt 
artistic  character  of  his  gen  s  n  a  tree 
way.  In  France  h  s  pe  nl  ar  the  y  of 
practical  as  diatu  g  shed  fr  u  intellect  al 
life  would  have  1  een  in  le  -stood  In  c  n 
dnct  he  justified  all  h  s  escapes  from  moral 
rules  by  his  theory  of  p  et  c  e  stuy  and 
he  was  irritated  when  any  of  Lis  friends 
suggested  that  ecstasy,  though  laudable  in 
the  realm  of  imagination,  was  of  doubtful 
authority  in  the  concerns  of  daily  life.  In 
Piria  his  adherence  to  a  certain  artistic 
mechanism  in  verse  and  prose  would  have 
condoned  any  impi-oprieties  he  might  have 
committed  in  carrying  the  fine  frenzy,  the 
bold  promptings  of  the  poetic  instinct — the 
poetic  ecstasy,  in  short — inte  such  an  iusig- 
nihcant  matter  as  private  conduct.  Aud  it 
is  ilso  to  be  reinemliered  that  Poe's  esca- 
pidea  were  only  occasional.  The  worst 
thing  in  him  was  his  perversity,  which 
made  many  of  the  sincerest  admirers  of  his 
genius  unable  to  benelit  him.  Tlie  fact  that 
he  often  needed  assistance  vexed  llim  against 
those  who  were  ready  to  afford  it.  To  do 
him  a  favor  was  to  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
his  enmity. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  justly  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  American  men  of 
letters.  He  is  not  a  "  self-made"  man,  for 
his  books  give  evidence  that  tlie  Lord  had 
some  share  at  least  in  making  him;  but  he 
is  one  of  our  best  specimens  of  a  self-edn- 
cated  man.  A  gradn.ite  of  no  university, 
he  has  mastered  many  languages;  born  in 
a  Pennsylvania  village,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  every  where  and  to  have  seen 
every  body ;  and  all  that  he  has  achieved  is 
dne  to  his  own  persistent  energy  and  tran- 
quil self-reliance.  Journalist,  traveler,  es- 
sayist, critic,  novelist,  scholar,  and  poet,  he 
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has  ever  preserved  the  simplicity  of  natnre 
■which  marked  his  first  book  of  travels,  aod 
the  simplicity  of  style  which  the  knowledge 
of  many  lands  and  many  tongues  has  never 
tempted  hira  to  ahandon.  His  books  of 
voyages  and  travels  are  charming,  but  their 
charm  consists  in  the  anstero  closeness  of 
the  words  he  uses  to  the  facts  he  records, 
the  scenery  he  depicts,  and  the  adventures 
he  narrates  The  same  simplicity  of  style 
chaiaotenzes  his  poems,  his  few  novels,  and 
numeroxis  stones.  The  richness  of  his  vo- 
cabulary never  impels  him  to  sacrifice  truth 
of  representation  to  the  transient  eftective- 
nesB  which  is  readily  secured  by  indulgence 
in  declamation.  One  sometimes  wonders 
that  the  master  of  so  many  languages  should 
be  content  to  express  himself  with  such  rig- 
id economy  of  word  and  phrase  in  the  one 
he  learned  at  his  mother's  knee.  As  a  poet, 
though  kindling  with  bis  theme,  and  wth 
all  the  dictionaries  at  his  heck,  he  ever  dis- 
criminates between  inspiration  and  aspira- 
tion. He  ascends  easily  to  that  peak  of 
imaginative  contemplation  or  rapture  which 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  occnpy  by  expe- 
rience and  character,  and  he  would  think  it 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  carry  higher  ele- 
vations, not  by  force  of  genius,  but  by  dint 
of  spasmodic  ejaculations  and  a  parade  of 
resonnding  adjectives.  Among  Taylor's  mi- 
nor poems,  it  is  difBcult  to  select  those 
which  exhibit  his  genius  at  its  topmost 
point.  Perhaps  "Camadeva"  may  be  in- 
stanced as  best  showing  his  power  of  blend- 
ing exquisite  melody  with  serene,  satisfy- 
ing, uplifting  thought.  The  song  which 
begins  with  the  invocation,  "Daughter  of 
Egypt,  veil  thine  eyes !"  is  as  good  as  could 
be  selected  from  his  many  pieces  to  indi- 
cate the  energj  and  healthiness  of  hii  Ijnc 
mipulse  His  longer  poems  would  renard 
a  carefnl  crituism  The  best  of  them  is 
The  Masque  of  the  Gods  — a  poem  com 
prehenaive  in  conception  noble  in  purpose 
and  admiiable  in  st\le  Taylor  has  also 
done  a  great  work  in  translating  or  rath 
er  tcaiwfnsing  the  two  parts  of  Goethe  s 
lanst  into  various  English  metres  corre 
spending  to  the  original  German  verse,  liter 
al  not  only  in  reproducing  ideas,  but  in  re- 
producing melodies.  This  long  labor  could 
only  have  been  undertaken  by  an  American 
man  of  letters  whose  love  of  lucre  was  en- 


tirely snbordinate  to  his  love  of  literature. 
A  few  weeks  devoted  to  lecturing  before  !y- 
ceums  would  have  given  him  more  visible 
returns  in  money  than  he  could  hope  to  ob- 
tain by  the  sale  of  this  translation  during 
the  next  twenty  years.  Longfellow  and 
Bryant,  men  of  property,  could  afford  to 
translate  Dante  and  Homer;  but  Bayard 
Taylor  devoted  the  leisure  of  ten  yeai's,  gen- 
erally passed  in  what  is  called  "getting  a 
living,"  in  giving  Eagliak  life  to  the  greatest 
work  of  German  genius.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  Life  of  Goethe  which  promises  to 
be  the  best  biography  of  the  serene  autocrat 
of  German  literature  that  has  appeared  ei- 
ther in  German  or  English.  Such  unrerau- 
nerated  labors  deliberately  entered  upon  by 
a  mau  who  has  depended  upon  his  pen  for 
his  subsistence,  who  has  never  degraded  his 
profession  by  pandering  to  any  thing  mean 
or  base,  and  who  has  become  popnlar  only 
by  means  which  do  him  honor,  are  worthy 
of  a  cordial  recognition  by  every  well-wish- 
er of  American  letters. 

Another  American  writer  who  has  made 
literature  a  profession  is  George  William 
Curtis.  Mr.  Cnriis  opened  a  new  vein  of 
satiric  fiction  in  The  Fotipttar  Papers,  Prue 
and  I,  and  li-nmpa;  but  probably  the  great 
extent  of  his  popularity  is  due  to  his  papers 
in  Sarpei'e  Magazine,  under  the  general  title 
of  the  Editor's  Easy  Chair.  In  these  he  has 
developed  every  facnlty  of  his  mind  and 
every  felicity  of  his  disposition ;  the  large 
variety  of  the  topics  he  has  treated  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  generous 
breadth  of  his  culture ;  but  it  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  topics  that  his  pecnhariy  at- 
tractive genius  is  displayed  in  all  its  abun- 
dant resources  of  sense,  knowledge,  wit, 
fancy  ruasoii  and  sentiment  His  tone  is 
n>t  onlj  mini)  but  gentlemanly;  hts  per- 
suasiieneBS  is  an  important  element  of  his 
influence  an  1  no  ref  imer  his  e  pialed  him 
in  the  art  of  insinuating  sonnd  iirinciples 
into  prejudiced  intellects  by  putting  them 
in  the  guise  of  pleasintnes  He  can  on. 
occision  send  forth  sentence"!  of  ringing  in- 
vectne  but  in  the  Ei>iyCbair  he  generally 
prefers  the  ittitnde  of  nrbimty  which  the 
title  of  his  department  suggests.  His  style, 
in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  is  rhythmic- 
al; so  that  his  thoughts  slide,  as  it  were, 
,  into  the  reader's  mind  in  a  strain  of  music. 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  chaia^tens 
tics  is  the  undimitiished  vigor  and  elistici 
ty  of  his  iutelligence,  iu  spite  of  the  incus 
Bant  draughts  he  has  for  years  been  making 

In  the  domain  of  history  and  biography 
American  literatnre,  during  the  past  tfty 
years,  can  boast  of  works  of  standard  value 
The  moat  indefatigable  of  all  explorers  into 
the  uupubHshed  letters  and  documeuts  il 
laatrating  the  history  of  the  United  States 
was  Jnred  Sparks.  His  voluminous  editions 
of  The  Life  and  Wntinga  of  Washingioa  and 
Fraiiklin,  his  DipJomatic  CorreepoHdence  of  the 
BevolutUiit,  and  other  books  devoted  to  the 
task  of  adding  to  the  authentic  materials  of 
American  history,  are  mines  of  informatiou 
to  the  students  of  history ;  but  Mr.  Sparks, 
though  a  clear  and  forcible  writer,  had  not 
tbi  gift  of  attractiveness ;  and  the  results  of 
his  investigations  have  been  more  popularly 
]  lesented  by  Irving  m  his  Life  of  Waeliing 
ton  and  Parton  in  ifm  Life  of  Fjanllin  than 
I Y  his  own  I  iograpbies  oi  those  eminent  men 
1  Tied  on  the  lesults  ot  tireless  onginil  re 
search  extending  through  mmj  je'u-s  and 
of  n  Inch  both  Ir\  ing  and  Parton  n  ith  the 
ns  lal  pohte  displiy  of  gratitude  to  tlie 
drudge  who  had  aa\ed  them  from  so  much 
disgusting  toil  gladly  a*  iiled  themaeh  es  in 
wilting  their  more  captiiating  biographies. 

In  the  pnhtical  history  of  the  country 
there  only  remain  tivo  "  f-imilies,"  in  the 
Enghah  sense  of  the  term  These  are  the 
Adamses  and  the  Hamiltons.  Charles  F. 
Adams  has  published  a  collection  of  his 
grandfather's  works,  m  ten  ^  ohimes,  intro- 
duced by  a  life  of  John  Adams,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  deh^'htful  of  Amtncau 
biographies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  poai- 
ti\e  addition  to  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  under  onr  first  two  Pre*"i- 
deiits  An  edition  of  Ha  mil  ton's  tvorka  has 
also  been  published;  and  one  of  Hamiltou's 
sons  has  written  a  BHtorg  of  the  BepahUo  of 
(*«  United  Statfti, "  as  traced  in  the  writings 
of  Ale7;audor  Hamilton  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries." It  J8  needless  to  say  that  the 
controversies  between  the  two  families  have 
added  new  matter  of  great  value  to  the 
mass  of  documents  which  slied  light  on  onr 
early  history  as  a  united  nation. 

It  wonld  be  tedious  to  enumerate  other 
works,  which  axs  valuable  contributious  to 
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our  annals;  but,  in  1834,  George  Bancroft 
appeircd  as  the  historian  of  the  United 
bt  ites  or  rather  the  historian  of  the  process 
bv  ■which  the  States  became  united.  He 
profcBoed  to  have  seized  on  the  underlying 
Idea  which  shaped  the  destinies  of  the 
conntu  ;  iu  later  volumes  he  indicated  Lis 
initiation  iu  the  councils  of  Providence; 
and  though  his  last  volume  (the  tenth),  pub- 
lishe  I  in  1874,  only  brings  the  history  down 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Eevolutionory  war, 
his  labor  of  forty  years  has  confirmed  liim 
in  his  historical  philosophy.  Bancroft  baa 
been  prominent  in  American  politics  during 
all  this  period;  he  has  been  successively 
Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  American  minister  in  London 
and  Berlin,  and  has  thus  enjoyed  every  pos- 
sible advantage  of  correcting  his  declama- 
tion by  his  experience;  but  his  tendency 
to  rhapsody  has  not  diminished  with  the 
increase  of  his  knowledge  and  his  years. 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  materials  which 
enter  into  the  cunipositiou  of  American  his- 
tory ind  has  been  as  indefatigable  in  re- 
seireh  as  confident  in  theorizing.  The  dif- 
tereut  volumes  of  his  work  are  of  various 
literary  merit,  but  they  are  all  stamped  by 
the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  historian's 
individuality.  There  is  no  dogmatism  more 
exclnsive  than  that  of  fixed  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  this  dogmatism  Mr.  Bancroft  exhibits 
throughout  his  history  both  in  its  declama- 
tory and  speculative  form,  Indeed,  there  are 
chapters  in  each  of  his  volumes  which,  con- 
sidered apart,might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
the  7  ork  was  misnamed,  and  that  it  should 
be  entitled,  "  The  Psychological  Autobiog- 
raphy of  George  Bancroft,  as  Illustrated  by 
Incidents  and  ChaTaetcrs  in  the  Annals  of 
the  United  States,"  Generally,  however,  Ilia 
fault  IS  not  in  suppressing  or  overlooking 
facta,  but  in  disturbing  the  relations  of  facts 
— substitnting  their  relation  to  the  peculiar 
intellectual  and  moral  orgauL^ation  of  the 
historian  to  their  natural  relations  with 
each  other.  Other  eminent  historians  might 
be  quoted  as  too  apt  to  disturb  the  natural 
relations  of  things  by  the  intrusion  of  their 
individual  point  of  view ;  but  they  so  con- 
trive to  diU'iise  their  prepossessions  through 
every  part  of  the  narrative  that  the  conclu- 
sions they  reach  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
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result  of  their  presentation  of  the  facts. 
Jlr.  Bancroft  Ijegiua  witli  an  empliatic  state- 
ment of  lofty  abstractions,  which  his  nar- 
rative by  no  means  anstains.  There  is  a 
palpable  gulf  between  hie  theories  and  the 
realities  he  brings  in  to  enpport  his  theories. 
This  inartistic  separation  of  thoughts  from 
things  deprives  his  history  of  the  nnity 
which  we  feel  in  reading  such  historians  as 
Gibbon,  Grote,  and  Macanlay.  He  is  also 
accused  of  doing  gross  injustice  to  certain 
prominent  Americans,  and  of  refusing  to 
correct  his  demonstrated  mistakes.  His  pa- 
triotism, likewise,  is  sometimes  of  that  kind 
which  looks  not  so  much  to  the  elc""y  of  hia 
conntry  as  to  its  glorification.  Admitting, 
however,  all  the  chains  against  him,  it 
must  still  be  said  that  he  has  written  the 
most  popular  history  of  the  United  States 
(up  to  1783)  which  has  yet  appeared,  and 
tliat  he  has  made  a  very  large  a^ldition  to 
the  materials  on  which  it  rests.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  have  been  so  tireless  in  re- 
search had  he  not  been  so  passionately  ear- 
nest in  speculation. 

Tlie  necessarily  slow  progress  of  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's history,  and  the  various  protests 
against  his  theories  and  his  judgments,  im- 
pelled Eichard  Hildretli,  a  bold,  blunt,  hard- 
headed,  and  resolute  man,  caustic  in  t«mp«r, 
keen  in  intellect,  indefatigable  in  industry, 
and  blessed  with  an  honest  horror  of  shams, 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  our  fathers  should  be  presented  ex- 
actly as  they  were,  "unbedauhed  with  pa- 
triotic rouge."  The  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1849,  the  sixth  in  1852.  The  whole 
work  included  the  events  between  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  the  continent 
and  the  year  1921.  As  a  t>ook  of  reference, 
this  history  still  remains  as  the  best  in  our 
catalogues  of  works  on  American  history. 
The  style  is  concise,  the  facts  happily  com- 
bined, the  judgments  generally  good;  and 
while  justice  is  done  to  onr  great  men,  there 
is  every  where  observable  an  almost  vindic- 
tive contempt  of  persons  who  have  made 
themselves  "  great"  by  the  arts  of  the  dem- 
agogue. Hildreth  studied  carefully  all  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach ;  but 
his  plan  did  not  contemplate  original  re- 
search  on  the  large  scale  in  which  it  was 
prosecuted  by  Bancroft. 

The  Ehtorg  of  Xew  England,  by  John  G. 


Palfrey,  is  distinguished  by  thoroughness 
of  investigation,  fairness  of  judgment,  and 
clearness  and  temperance  of  style.  It  is 
one  of  the  ablest  contributions  as  yet  made 
to  our  colonial  history.  The  various  histo- 
ries of  Francis  Parkman,  The  Conspiraci/  of 
FontUic,  The  Pioneers  of  France  in  fhe  New 
World,  The  Jeeaita  in  Xm-th  America,  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Great  West,  exhibit  a  singular 
combination  of  the  talents  of  the  historian 
with  those  of  the  novelist.  The  materials 
he  has  laboriously  gathered  are  disposed  in 
their  just  relations  by  a  sound  understand- 
ing, while  they  are  vivified  by  a  realizing 
mind.  The  result  is  a  series  of  narratives 
In  which  accuracy  in  the  slightest  details  is 
found  compatible  with  the  most  glowing  ex- 
ercise of  historical  imagination,  and  the  use 
of  a  style  singularly  rapid,  energetic,  and 
pictnresq^ue. 

William  H.  Prescott  had  one  of  those  haji- 
pily  constituted  natures  In  which  intelleot- 
nal  conscientiousness  is  in  perfect  harmony 
wi  th  the  moral  quality  which  commonly  mo- 
nopolizes  the  name  of  conscience.  He  was 
as  incapable  of  ties  of  the  brain  as  of  lies 
of  the  heart.  When  he  undertook  to  write 
histories,  he  employed  an  ample  fortune  to 
obtain  new  materials,  sifted  them  with  the 
utmost  care,  weighed  opposing  statements 
in  an  understanding  which  was  unbiased 
by  prejudice,  and,  suppressing  the  laborious 
processes  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  defi- 
nite conclusions,  presented  the  results  of  his 
toil  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  limpid,  vivid,  and 
picturesque  that  his  delighted  readers  hard- 
ly realized  that  what  was  so  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  them  could  have  cost  much 
pain  and  labor  to  him.  Echoes  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  coming  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  gradually  forced  the 
conviction  into  the  ordinary  American  mind 
that  the  historian  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel- 
la, of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  of 
Philip  the  Second,  had  in  hia  quiet  Boston 
home  made  large  additions  to  the  history  of 
Europe  in  one  of  its  most  important  epochs. 
Humboldt  was  specially  emphatic  in  his 
praise.  Prescott  was  enrolled  among  the 
members  of  many  foreign  academies,  whose 
doors  were  commonly  shut  to  all  who  could 
not  show  that  they  had  made  contributions 
to  human  knowledge  as  well  ns  to  human 
Much  of  his  foreign  repu- 
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tation  was  doulJtless  due  to  hia  laviah.  es- 
peDditure  of  money  to  obtain  rnre  books  and 
copies  of  rare  MSS.  whici  contained  novel 
and  important  fauts ;  but  his  wide  popular- 
ity is  to  be  referred  to  his  posaession  of  the 
faculty  of  historical  iiuagination ;  tliat  is, 
liis  power  of  realizing  and  reprodnciug  the 
events  and  charaeters  of  past  ages,  and  of 
becoming  mentally  a  contemporary  of  tlie 
persons  whose  actions  he  narrated.  His 
partial  blindness,  which  compelled  him  to 
listen  rather  than  to  read,  and  to  employ  a 
cunningly  contrived  apparatus  in  order  to 
■write,  was  in  his  case  an  advantage.  He 
had  the  eyes  of  Ai.ends  and  faltiiful  secreta- 
ries eager  to  serve  him.  What  passed  into 
his  ear  became  an  image  in  his  mind,  and  his 
bodily  infirmity  quickened  his  mental  sight. 
His  judgment  and  imagination  brooded  over 
the  throng  of  details  to  which  he  listened ; 
he  formed  a  mental  picture  out  of  the  dry 
facts;  and  by  assiduous  thinking  he  dis- 
posed the  fat^ts  in  tlieirright  relations  with- 
out losing  his  hold  on  their  vitality  as  pic- 
tures of  a  past  age.  People  who  passed  him 
in  hia  daily  afternoon  walks  around  Boston 
Common  knew  that  his  thoughts  were  busy 
on  Fenlinand,  or  Cortez,  or  Pizarro,  or  PhU- 
ip,  and  not  on  the  news  of  tlie  day ;  and  his 
rapid  pace  and  the  peculiar  swing  of  hia 
cane  as  he  trudged  on  indicated  that  ho  was 
looking  not  on  what  was  imperfectly  pres- 
ent to  his  bodily  eye,  but  on  objects  to  whicli 
physical  exercise  had  given  new  life  and  sig- 
nificance as  surveyed  by  the  eye  of  his  mind. 
His  intense  absorption  in  the  subject-matter 
of  his  various  histories  gave  to  them  a  pe- 
cnliar  attractiveness  which  few  novels  pos- 
sess. Anybodywho,afberreadingLew  Wal- 
lace's recent  romance  of  Tfte  fair  Go^,  or  Dr. 
Bird's  Calarar,  will  then  turn  to  Preseott's 
Hietory  of  tie  Conqiimt  of  M(3ico,  can  not  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  historiim's  superi- 
ority to  the  romancer  in  the  mere  point  of 
romantic  interest. 

Another  American  historian,  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  the  author  of  Tlie  Rise  of  the  Duick 
Hepvhlic,  The  History  of  the  United  Kelher- 
tanda,  The  History  of  John  of  Bameveld,  and, 
it  is  to  he  hoped,  of  the  great  Thirty  Years' 
War,  has  been,  like  Presoott,  untiring  n  re 
search,  has  made  large  additions  to  tf  e  facts 
of  European  history,  has  decisively  settled 
many  debatable  questions  which  ha\  e  tr  e  1 


the  sagacity  of  Frenrh  ind  German  hist>- 
rians  of  the  sistepnth  centiry  and  has 
poured  forth  the  results  of  h  a  resiarclies 
in  a  series  of  impassioned  narratives  whuh 
warm  the  blood  and  kindle  the  imigination 
as  well  as  inform  the  understanding  His 
histories  are,  in  some  detjree  epics  As  he 
frequently  crosses  Preacotts  pith  in  his 
presentation  of  the  ideas  passions  and  ler 
sons  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  serenity  of  Preseott's  narrative 
as  contrasted  with  the  swift,  chivalric  im- 
patience of  wrong  which  animates  almost 
every  page  of  Motley.  Both  imaginatively 
reproduce  what  they  have  investigated; 
both  have  the  eye  to  see  and  the  reason 
to  discriminate ;  both  substantially  agree 
in  their  judgment  as  to  events  and  char- 
acters ;  but  Prescott  quietly  allows  hia  read- 
ers, as  a  jury,  to  render  their  verdict  on  the 
statement  of  the  facts,  while  Motley  some- 
what fiercely  pushes  forward  to  anticipate 
it.  Prescott  calmly  represents;  Motley  in- 
tensely feels.  Prescott  is  on  a  watch-tower 
surveying  the  battle;  Motley  plunges  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  temperament 
no  two  historians  could  be  more  apart;  in 
judgment  they  are  identical.  Aa  both  histo- 
rians are  equally  incapable  of  lying,  Motley 
finds  it  necessary  to  overload  his  narrative 
with  details  which  justify  his  vehemence, 
while  Prescott  can  afford  to  omit  them,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  for  a  benign  im- 
partiality between  the  opposing  parties.  A 
Roman  Catholic  disputant  would  find  it 
hard  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  Prescott;  but 
with  Motley  he  could  easily  detect  an  occa- 
sion for  a  duel  to  the  death,  It  is  to  be  said 
that  Motley's  warmth  of  feeling  never  be- 
trays liim  into  intentional  injustice  to  any 
human  being;  his  histories  rest  on  a  basis 
of  facts  which  no  critic  has  shaken ;  and  to 
the  merit  of  being  a  historian  of  wide  re- 
pute, it  is  to  be  added  that  he  has  ever  been 
a  stanch  friend,  in  the  emergencies  of  tho 
politics  of  the  country,  to  every  cause  based 
on  truth,  honor,  reasoii,  freedom,  and  justice. 
The  same  high  chivalrous  tone  which  rings 
through  his  histories  has  been  heard  in  ev- 
ery crisis  of  his  public  career 

The  E  ropean  h  atones  f  Prescott  and 
Motley  rcq  re  I  an  ntrod  let  on  an  I  this 
was  fumiahe  1  1  v  John  Foster  K  rk  n  hia 
S  «lo  y  of  n     lea   t!  e  Bold   Duke  of  Bur- 
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gaudy.  The  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  and  tlie  gradual  estil  1  sh 
uteut  of  mnuarchies  and  states  after  the 
modem  fasliiou,  were  the  slow  results  of 
time.  Prescott  seized  on  an  mportaut 
point  of  this  process  inix^  Beta  j  of  Ferd 
nauij  onA  Isahelia,  as  Robertson  had  a  his 
Slalorg  of  Charles  the  Fijth  There  ren  a  u 
ed  for  a  historian  snfficiontlj  lobust  n  re 
search  and  quick  iu  intellect  a  doma  n  of 
history  still  imperfectly  in  estimate  I  name 
l\,thit  of  the  stniggleb  I  etween  Charles  of 
Bniffimdv  and  Louis  XI  of  rnnce  the  lit 
termomrdilHllignn<iuest  onablj  tbegreit 
disintegnting  force  nb  cb  wis  brougl  t  to 
beir  on  the  old  feudal  s  sten  Mr  Kirk 
■was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  scholorh  and 
most  entlinBmatio  of  Prcs  otta  secret  nes. 
He  had  the  sigacity  to  perce  e  the  m 
jtortance  of  the  penod  of  wh  eh  1  e  pioj  osed 
to  write  the  hiitory,  and  the  perse  ranee 
to  esecnte  the  di£Bi.nlt  task  Charles  jad 
Lome  were  known  to  all  people  who  spoke 
tbe  Engliali  tongue  by  Sc  tt  s  famo  a  novel 
of  QitenUn  Dnrward,  and  bis  feebler  concl  d 
ing  ronianc*  of  Anne  of  Gaervle  and  filr 
Kirk  had  a  right  to  suj  pose  that  in  ic- 
eoiitit  of  an  import  int  era  of  European  his 
tory  wonld  lose  none  of  its  attractnoness 
by  being  rigidly  conformed  to  histonial 
facta.  Aa  to  bis  research,  it  is  sutBcient 
to  say  that  in  his  in\  e&tigationa  in  the 
archives  of  Switzerland  i1onc  he  was  proba 
bly  the  first  man  to  disturb  the  dust  nliioh 
nearly  four  centuries  had  heaped  on  pre- 
cious manuscript  documents  As  a  thinker 
he  is  always  ingenious,  and  as  generally 
sound  as  he  is  original  In  narrative,  the 
richness  of  his  materials,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
Motley,  tempts  him  sometimes  into  aeeming- 
ly  ueedleaa  minnteneaa  of  detail  All  our 
modern  biatorians  ace  open  to  this  charge 
It  is  Jiard,  when  a  writer  has  devoted  a  week 
or  1  montli  to  the  discovery  or  venbcation 
of  a  fict,  that  ho  should  be  refuseil  the  giat 
ifieition  of  demoting  a  sentence  or  a  para 
graph  to  its  stitement  The  History  of 
Cliarla  the  Bold  is  redundant  in  matter ,  its 
three  lolumes  might  be  judiciously  con 
doused  into  two,  but  wbttber  compression 
would  add  to  ita  mere  interest  miy  l>e 
doubted. 

Among  other  works  which  do  credit  to 
the  hiatoncal  literitiire  of  the  Lonntry  ma^ 


be  named  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Na- 
tl a  el  Greene,  from  original  materials,  by 
&c  rge  W.  Greene — a  work  which,  of  its 
k  n  1,  Is  of  the  first  class.  The  same  writ- 
er s  Historical  Vieui  of  the  American  Eecolittlon 
IS  an  excellent  compeud  drawn  from  origi- 
nal soiireea.  The  vaiioua  volumes  of  Eicb- 
aid  Frothingham  are  admirable  for  accu- 
ra  and  research.  On  the  genera]  subject 
ot  history,  the  elaborate  work  of  Dr.  John 
W  Draper,  The  History  of  tlw  Ititellectual 
I  evelojinient  of  Europe,  is  comprehensive  in 
s  o|  e,  brilliant  in  style,  and  liold  m  specn- 
lat  on.  The  first  volume  of  The  History  of 
lia  ce,  hy  Parke  Godwin,  is  so  good  that  it 

s  to  be  regretted  the  author  has  not  con- 
t  nued  bis  task.  The  various  biographies 
wr  tteu  bj'  James  Parton — namely,  the  lives 
of  Burr,  Jackson,  FraiikUn,  and  Jefferson — 
ha  e  the  great  merit  of  being  entertaining, 
Avh  le  they  rest  on  a  solid  basis  of  facts 
wb  cb  the  writer  has  diligently  explored. 
H  a  love  of  parados,  though  a  fault,  cer- 
ta  nly  gives  pit[uancy  to  hia  lucid  narrative. 
He  starts  commonly  with  a  peculiar  theory, 
1  d  if  sometimes  unjust,  the  injustice  comea 
from  his  surveying  the  subject  from  an  ec- 
ceutiio  point  of  view,  and  not  from  any  de- 
liberate intention  to  misstate  facts  or  disturb 
their  relations  TheLifeofJoeiahQuliicji,^^ 
his  sou,  Edmund  Quiiicy,  is  an  admirably  es- 
ecutcd  poitrait  of  one  of  the  stoutest  speo- 
iraeiis  of  political  manhood  in  American 
historj  Like  Parton,  Qiiincy  interests  by 
reproducing  the  period  of  which  he  writes, 
and  like  hiin,  is  a  painter  of  "interiors." 
The  Em  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poaer  in  Amer- 
jea,  by  Henry  'Wilson,  is  the  work  of  a  raaa 
who  aa  Senator  of  the  United  States  was 
long  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  slav- 
ery, who  knew  hy  experience  the  thouglits, 
passions,  and  policies  of  the  parties  in  the 
contest,  and  mho  wrote  the  history  of  tlie 
contest  with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
impartiality.  The  Life  of  iladisoii,  by  Will- 
iam C.  Hives,  is  a  work  of  interest  and  value. 
Among  the  anti<[iiariausaiidanecdottstswho 
h  ive  iJlustrated  American  histor;-,  the  high- 
est reputation  belongs  to  Bensou  J.  Lossiiig 
and  the  family  of  the  Drakes. 

In  military  history  anil  biography,  the 
most  notable  work  the  country  has  pro- 
duced is  Memoirs  of  General  IF.  T.  Sherman, 

TTnltea  by  Himself — <"■,  as  it  might  be  called, 
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"My  Deeda  in  My  Words."  The  sharpneas, 
conciseness,  and  arljitraiiness  of  tlie  auto- 
biographer's  style  are  eharacteriatic  of  tlie 
mau.  He  is  intensely  consciooa  of  liia  sn- 
periority.  The  word  of  command  is  lieard 
ringing  in  every  page  of  hia  tivo  ootaToa. 
No  man  could,  without  being  laughed  at, 
have  written  what  he  baa  written  unless 
lie  had  done  what  he  has  done.  Through- 
out bia  autobiography  he  appeara  self-cen- 
tred, self-refen'ing,  aelf-ahaorlied,  and,  when 
opposed,  prouder  than  a  bpotb  of  Spanish 
liidalgoea.  Like  George  Eliot'a  innkeeper, 
he  divides  hnmau  thought  into  two  parts, 
namely,  "my  idee," and  "humbug;"  there  is 
no  middle  point ;  but  then  his  intelligence  is 
as  solid,  quick,  broad,  and  fall  of  resource  as 
his  will  is  defiantly  self-reliant.  Though 
there  is  something  bare,  bleak,  harsh,  abrupt, 
in  his  style,  his  blunt  egotism  every  now  and 
then  runs  into  a  rude  humor.  He  pats  on 
tOie  back  men  as  brave  if  not  aa  akillful  as 
himself,  and  looks  down  upon  them  with 
good-natured  toleration  as  long  as  they  look 
np  to  him ;  but  when  they  do  not,  disbelief  m 
Sherman  denotes  incompetency  or  maligni 
tyin  the  critic.  His  enmities  are  heirted, 
and  sometimes  vindictive.  The  grave  has 
closed  over  a  man  who  in  his  sphere  did  it 
least  as  much  as  Sherman  to  overturn  the 
rebellion,  and  yet  Sherman  spares  not  Sttre 
tary  Stanton  dead  any  more  than  he  spatLd 
Stauton  living.  Still,  the  book  is  thorough 
ly  a  soldier's  book,  and  must  take  a  rank 
among  the  most  instructive  and  entertain 
ing  military  memoirs  ever  written. 

In  that  department  of  history  which  do 
scribes  the  rise  and  growth  of  literatures, 
the  most  important  work  which  has  been 
produced  by  an  American  scholar  is  The 
Hlatiyrg  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  George  Tick 
nor.  As  far  as  solid  and  accurate  learning 
is  concerned,  it  is  incomparably  the  best  his 
tory  of  Spanish  literature  in  existence,  and 
is  so  acknowledged  in  Spain.  The  author,  in 
his  travels  in  Europe,  aonght  out  every  book 
which  ahed  the  slightest  light  on  his  great 
subject.  The  materials  of  hia  work  are  a 
carefully  selected  Spanish  library,  purchased 
by  himself.  He  deliberately  took  «p  the 
subject  aa  a  taet  which  would  pleasingly 
occupy  a  lifetime.  The  latest  edition,  pub- 
lished shortly  after  his  death,  showed  that 
the  volumes  alwaya  were  on  his  desk  lor 
25 


supervision,  revision,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  facta,  and  that  he  eontinned  pruning 
and  enlarging  his  work  to  the  day  when 
the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand.  In  research 
he  was  aa  indefatigable  as  he  was  consci- 
entious, and  possessing  ample  leisure  and 
fortune,  he  tranquilly  exerted  the  powers  of 
his  strong  understanding  and  the  refine- 
ments of  his  cultivated  taste  in  forming 
critical  judgments,  which,  if  somewhat  pos- 
itive, had  the  positiveness  of  knowledge 
and  reflection.  Besides,  his  culture  was 
coamopohtan;  he  had  enjoyed  aa  wide  op- 
portunities for  conversing  with  men  as 
with  books,  and  there  was  hardly  an  illua- 
triona  European  scholar  or  mau  of  letters 
of  his  time  with  whom  lie  had  not  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy;  but  erudition  can  not 
confer  insight,  nor  can  geniua  be  communi- 
cated by  mere  companionship  with  it.  ilr. 
Ticknor's  defect  was  a  lack  of  sympathy 
and  imagination,  and,  to  the  historian  of 
literature,  nothing  can  compensate  for  a  de- 
ficiency in  these.  He  could  not  mentally 
transform  himself  into  a  Spaniard,  and 
therefore  could  not  penetrate  into  the  se- 
cret of  the  genius  of  Spain.  He  studied  its 
great  writers,  but  he  did  not  look  into  and 
behold  their  souls.  There  was  something 
cold,  hard,  resisting,  and  repellent  iu  his 
mind  Hia  criticism,  therefore,  externally 
judicious,  had  not  for  its  basis  mental  facts 
MVidlv  conceived  and  vitally  interpreted. 
He  ne\er  seemed  to  ha've  made  himself,  in 
imagination,  in  inhabitant  of  Spain ;  to 
ha^e  felt  the  fine  intoiication  of  its  po- 
etic and  romintic  literature;  to  have  re- 
produced by  sj  mpathy  the  ecstasy  of  iinag- 
inatue  creition,  (o  ba^e  hospitably  taken 
mto  his  mind  all  the  strange  mooda  of  Span- 
ish thought  and  emotion ;  to  have  been  ge- 
nially receptive,  in  short,  of  impressiona  ab- 
solutelynewtohisownconseiousnesa.  With 
alt  his  immense  acquisitions,  he  used  his 
knowledge  somewhat  legally.  The  external 
evidence  was  drawn  from  Spanish  books; 
the  judicial  decisions  bore  unmistakable 
marks  of  having  been  delivered  from  his 
residence  on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston.  Had  Mr. 
Ticknor  possessed  the  reahzing  imagination 
of  his  friend  Prescott — who  was  never  in 
Spain — he  would  have  made  what  is  now  a 
valuable  work,  also  a  work  of  fascinating 
inttrest  and  extensive  popularity. 
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In.  the  department  of  tistory  may  be  in- 
cludel  iMirkB  ou  thp  origin,  progress,  or- 
ganization compinson,  anil  criticism  of  the 
religious  ideiB  of  various  nations.  Three 
works  of  this  kind  have  heen  produced  iu 
the  United  'states  during  the  past  twenty 
years  each  of  which  indicates  a  "liberal" 
bias  The  first  la  The  Eistory  of  tke  Doe- 
t  If  of  a  Fvi  ire  Life  hy  William  K.  Alger. 
This  IS  1  mine  of  generalized  information, 
obtained  by  greit  lihor,  and  sifted,  ana- 
lyzed and  classilied  with  care  and  skill. 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  author's 
acquamtancea,  knowing  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  plan,  and  seeing  year  after  year 
pass  by  without  any  eigne  of  approaching 
publication,  gently  hinted  to  him  that  the 
book,  as  he  was  writing  it,  would  only  be 
llniehcd  in  that  state  of  existence  which  it 
took  for  its  theme.  The  second  is  Orknt-al 
Beligione,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  the  product 
of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  intrepid.  "  Free 
Eeligionist."  The  third  is  Ten  Great  Belig- 
ione, by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  thinking  in  these  works  is  as 
noticeable  as  the  abundance  of  the  knowl- 

The  number  of  American  statesmen,  who 
since  1810  have  combined  literary  with  po- 
litical talent  is  nnmerona — so  numerous,  in- 
deed, that,  in  despair  of  doing  justice  to  all, 
we  are  forced  to  select  three  representative 
men  as  indicating  three  separate  tendencies 
in  our  national  life.  These  are  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Daniel  Webster,  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Calhoun  specially  followed  the  Jefferson 
who  prompted  the  Resolutions  of  '98 ;  Sum- 
ner, the  Jefferson  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  Webster,  the  men 
who  drew  up  and  carried  into  effect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Calhoun 
was  in  politics  whit  Calvin  was  in  theolo- 
gy— a  great  dediictue  reasonerfrom  prem- 
ises assumed  The  anstenty  of  his  charac 
ter  found  t  natural  outlet  m  the  ngor  of 
his  logic  He  bad  the  grind  ludicity  of 
the  intellectual  athlete  pushed  his  argu 
mentation  to  its  most  extreme  results  was 
Wlllmg  to  peril  life  and  fortune  on  in  in 
ference  tPn  times  removed  from  Ins  ongi 
nal  stilting  iKunt  and  was  alw»ys  a  tea 
soning  being  in  matters  where  be  seemed  to 
be,  on  pticttcal  grounds,  an  unreasonable 
one     Despising  rhet  iric,  he  became  a  rhet- 


orician of  a  high  class  by  pure  force  of  log- 
ical statement.  Every  word  be  used  meant 
something,  and  he  never  indulged  in  an  im- 
age or  illustration  except  to  condense  or  en- 
force a  thought.  In  the  discussions  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  regarding  the 
very  foundations  of  the  government,  raised 
by  what  is  called  "  Foote's  Resolution," 
Webster,  in  1830,  made  his  celebrated  speech 
reply  to  Hayne.  In  all  the  resources  of  the 
orator — statement,  reasoning,  wit,  humor, 
imagination,  passion— this  speech  has,  like 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Burke,  acquired 
reputation  as  a  literary  work,  as  well  as  by 
its  lucid  exposition  of  constitutional  law. 
Webster  was  so  completely  victorious  over 
his  antagonist  in  argument  as  well  as  elo- 
quence, that  only  when  the  question  of  nul- 
lification came  up  was  his  triumph  serions- 
ly  questioned.  Calhoun,  who  thought  that 
Hayne  had  not  made  the  most  of  the  argu- 
ment for  State  rights,  introduced,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  a  series  of  resolutions  into  the 
Senate,  carefully  modeled  on  the  Resolu- 
tions of  fe,  and  afterward  based  an  argu- 
ment upon  them  as  though  they  were  of  a 
validity  equal  to  that  of  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  speech  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable efforts  of  his  ingenious,  penetra- 
ting, and  logical  mind,  and  can  now  be 
studied  with  admiration  by  every  body  who 
enjoys  following  the  processes  of  impassion- 
ed deductive  reasoning  on  a  question  af- 
fecting the  life  of  individuals  and  of  States. 
Webster's  reply,  called  "The  Constitution 
not  a  Compact  between  Sovereign  States," 
was  his  greatest  intellectual  effort  iu  the 
sphere  of  pure  argumentation.  Calhoun,  a 
greater  reasouer  than  Jefferson  or  Madison, 
had  deduced  'rom  their  propositions — orig- 
inally thrown  out  to  serve  as  a  convenient 
cover  for  a  somewhat  factious  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  Johu  Adams — a  theo- 
ry of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  ill  tune  to  come.  Webster  resolutely 
attacked  the  premises  of  Calhoun's  speech, 
ind  ]  aid  httle  attention  to  his  opponent's 
deduttnereasooingftom  the  premises.  Cal- 
houn ret  rted  in  a  speech  in  which  he  com- 
plained that  Webster  had  not  answered  his 
ir^ument  It  was  not  Webster's  policy  to 
disiredit  Madison,  and  he  simply  declared 
that  Madison,  in  his  old  age,  had  repudiated 
such  inferences  aa  Calhoun  bad  drawn  iiom 
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the  Eosolutions  of  '99.  On  constitution  a] 
groimda  Wol)st*r  waa  as  triumphant  in  his 
contest  witli  Calhoun  aa  he  had  heen  in  his 
previous  contest  with  Hajne;  but  argu- 
ments aie  of  small  account  against  interests 
and  passions,  and  it  required  the  bloodiest 
and  most  expensive  of  civil  wars  to  prove 
that  strictly  logical  deductions  from  the 
EesoIutiODs  of  '98  did  not  express  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  victory  intellectually  won  was  eventu- 
ally decided  by  "  hlood  and  iron."  In  addi- 
tion to  Webster's  estraordmary  power  of 
lucid  statement,  on  which  he  based  the  suc- 
cessive steps  and  wide  sweep  of  his  argu- 
mentation, he  was  master  of  an  eloquence 
unrivaled  of  its  kind,  because  it  represent- 
ed the  kindling  into  unity  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties and  emotions  of  a  strong,  deep,  and 
broad  individual  nature.  Generally,  under- 
standing was  his  predominant  quality;  in 
statement  and  argument  he  seemed  to  be 
specially  desirous  to  unite  thought  with 
facts;  he  distrusted  all  rhetoric  which  dis- 
turbed, the  relations  of  things ;  but  in  the 
heat  of  controiersy  he  occasionally  mount- 
ed to  the  real  elevatmn  of  his  character,  and 
threw  off  flashes  and  sparks  of  impassion- 
ed  imagination  which  had  the  electric,  the 
smiting,  effect  of  a  completely  roused  na- 
ture. It  is  curious  that  he  never  exhibited 
the  higher  qualities  of  imagination  m  his 
speeches  nntil  the  suppressed  power  flamed 
unexpectedly  out  after  all  his  other  fa  ul 
ties  had  been  thoroughly  kindled,  and  then 
it  came  with  formidable  effect.  That  n  eb- 
ster  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  prose 
writers  is  acknowledged  both  at  the  North 
and  the  South.  He  was  also  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  physical  manhood ;  hia  mere 
presence  in  an  assembly  was  eloquence  and 
when  he  spoke,  voice  and  gesture  added  im 
mensely  to  the  effect  of  his  majestic  port 
and  bearing.  Fox  said  of  Lord  Cliancellor 
Thurlow  that  he  must  be  an  impostor  for  no 
man  couldbe  as  wise  as  he  looked.  Web 
ster  was  wiser  in  look  than  even  Thurlow 
but  his  works  show  that  he  was  no  impostor 
in  the  matter  of  political  wisdom,  laughihle 
as  are  some  of  the  epithets  by  which  his 
admirers  exaggerated  hia  claims  to  rever- 
ence, as  though  he  had  clapped  copyright 
on  political  thought.  In  the  heathenism 
of  partisan  feeling,  however,  few  deities  of 


party  were  more  worthy  of  apotheosis  than 
"the  godlike  Dan!" 

Up  to  1850,  when  ho  made  his  memorable 
"7th  of  Marehspeech"  in  the  Senate,  Webster 
■was  considered  the  leading  champion  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery ;  but  in  that  speech 
he  waived  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  Territories  acquired  by  the  Mexican  war, 
though  he  contended  that  he  still  adhered 
to  the  principle  itself.  He  lost,  by  this 
his  hold  on  the  minds  and  con- 
of  the  political  antislavery  men, 
and  the  position  he  vacated  was  eventually 
occupied  by  Charles  Sumner,  though  Sum- 
ner had  numerous  competitors  for  that  sta- 
tion iif  glory  and  difficulty.  Webster  must 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  conflict  bc- 
tw  th  SI  nd  F  ee  St  t  b  t  h  1 
b  dtoptp  a  ttphhw 
pwlsstp        ntthnki       thtjd 

mp    m       m  gl  t      tten  th      h    k 
wh      fh        11      n    f  u  I'll 

pi         dp  rs  uld       1  b  d  d 

Sumner  m  heart  was  as  earnest  an  aboli- 
tiouiat  as  Garrison  or  Phillips ;  his  soul  waa 
on  fire  with  moral  enthusiasm ;  but  he  also 
had  a  vigoreus  understaudiug,  and  a  memo- 
ry stored  with  a  vast  amount  of  historical 
and  legal  knowledge.  He  never  forgot  any 
thing  he  had  read,  and  he  passed  not  a  day 
without  reading  Accordingly,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  this 
philanthropic  student  -  statesman  was  aa 
realy  in  citmg  the  precedenta  as  he  waa 
fierv  in  declaring  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Dnrmg  the  yeara  preceding  the  civil  war 
the  d  >miuant  party  in  the  government  was 
bent  on  establishing  a  slave  power,  which, 
had  it  succeeded  would  have  disgraced  the 
country  foreier  Law,  logic,  philosophy, 
e%  en  theology  were  in  the  South  all  subor- 
dinated to  the  permanence  and  extension 
of  negro  slaiery  and  hundreds  of  sermons 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  inculcated 
the  refreshing  doctrine  that  if  Christ  came 
pnmanlv  on  e'lrth  to  save  sinners,  his  sec- 
ondary though  not  less  important,  object 
was  to  enslave  niggers."  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  it  requires  no  parade  of  authori- 
ties to  settle  the  proposition  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  but  ethically  and  politically 
this  was  the  proposition  that  Charles  Sum- 
ner had  to  sustain  by  quotations  from  Vico 
and  Leibnitz,  fcom  Coke,  Mansfield,  Camden, 
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and  Eldon,  from  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Marshall,  Story,  and  Webster.  Those  who 
were  foiled  in  their  purposeB  by  these  quo- 
tations from  authorities  they  could  not  but 
respect,  called  him  a  pedant ;  bnt  what  re- 
ally Texed  them  was  that  in  no  ease  in 
■which  this  pedant  encountered  an  opponent 
did  ho  fail  to  justify  his  course  hy  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the 
keenness  of  his  intellect  and  the  warmth  of 
his  sentiments.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  saw  that  negro  slavery  was  doomed. 
In  his  endeavors  to  hasten  emancipation  he 
always  contrived  to  make  himself  unaccept- 
able to  the  more  prudent  statesmen  of  his 
own  party,  hy  inaugurating  measures  which 
the  course  of  events  eventually  compelled 
them  to  adopt ;  and  after  the  war  he  dragged 
the  Republican  party  up  to  his  own  policy 
of  reconstruction,  being  in  most  cases  only 
some  sis  or  twelve  months  ahead  of  what 
sober  and  judicious  Kepublioana  found  at 
length  to  be  the  wisest  course.  Throughout 
his  career  Sumner  was  felt  as  a  force  as  well 
as  an  intelligence,  and  probably  the  future 
historian  will  rank  him  high  among  the  se- 
lect class  of  American  pubhc  men  who  have 
the  right  to  be  called  creative  statesmen. 
He  always  courted  obloquy,  not  only  when 
his  party  was  depressed,  but  when  it  was 
triumphant,  "Forward  1"  was  ever  his  mot- 
to. Whea  his  political  friends  thought  they 
had  at  last  found  a  resting-plaee,  his  voice 
was  heard  crying  loudly  for  a  new  advance. 
Many  of  his  addresses  belong  to  that  class 
of  speeches  which  are  events.  His  collect-ed 
works,  carefully  revised  by  himself,  have 
now  become  a  portion  of  American  litera- 
tuie.  They  quicken  the  conscience  of  the 
reader,  but  they  also  teach  him  the  lesson 
that  moral  sentiment  is  of  comparatively 
small  account  unless  it  hardens  into  moral 
character,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  by  which  intellect 
broadened  and  enriched,  and  i?  trained  to 
the  task  of  supporting  by  facts  ind  •irgu 
ments  what  the  insight  of  moral  minlini'ss 
intuitively  discerns.  Probably  no  states- 
man that  the  country  has  produced  has  ex- 
ceeded Suraner  in  his  passion  for  rectitude 
In  every  matter  that  came  up  foi  discussion 
he  vehemently  put  the  question, "  Which  of 
the  two  sides  is  Right  ?"  He  so  persistent 
ly  capitalized  this  tremendous  monosylla 


ble,  and  poured  into  its  utterance  such  an 
amount  of  moral  fervor  or  moral  wrath,  that 
the  modest  word,  which  every  body  used 
without  much  regard  to  its  meaning,  blazed 
out  in  his  rhetoric,  not  as  a  feeble  and  faded 
truism,  but  as  a  daazling  and  smiting  truth. 
It  is  in  discovering  the  hidden  meaning  of 
simple  words  that  great  men  have  often  ex- 
hibited the  full  force  of  their  genius.  In 
the  political  history  of  the  country  nobody 
has  excelled  Sumner  in  restoring  to  its  orig- 
inal majestic  significance  the  much-abused 
term  of  "Eight." 

A  word  may  be  said  here  of  two  public 
men,  one  of  whom  belongs  to  literature  by 
cultivation  and  of  set  purpose,  the  other  ac- 
cidentally and  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
his  public  duties.  EdwardEverettwas  one 
of  the  most  variously  accomplished  of  the 
American  scholars  who  have  been  drawn 
into  public  life  by  ambition  and  patriotism. 
Though  he  attained  high  positions,  his  na- 
ture was  too  sensitive  and  fastidious  for  the 
rough  contentions  of  party,  and  he  could 
not  steel  himself  to  bear  calumny  without 
wincing.  He  suffered  exquisite  mortifica- 
tion and  pain  at  unjust  attacks  on  his  prin- 
ciples and  character,  whereas  such  attacks 
awakened  in  Sumner  a  kind  of  exultation, 
as  they  proved  that  his  own  blows  were  be- 
ginning to  tell.  As  an  orator,  Everett's  spe- 
cial gift  was  persuasion,  not  invective.  The 
four  volumes  of  his  collected  works  are,  in 
elegance  and  energy  of  style,  wealth  of  in- 
formation, and  fertility  of  thought,  impor- 
tant contributions  to  American  literature; 
but  being  mostly  in  the  form  of  speeches 
and  addresses,  they  have  not  produced  the 
impression  which  less  learning,  talent,  and 
eloquence,  concentrated  on  a  few  subjects, 
would  assuredly  have  made.  A  very  differ- 
ent man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
great  rhetorician  without  knowing  it.  The 
i  doubtless  astonished  that 
letters,  written  for  purely 
practicil  purposes  should  be  hailed  by  fas- 
tidious cntici  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
style  The  truth  wis  that  Lincoln  was  de- 
fliient  in  fluencv,  he  was  compelled  to 
wrmg  his  expression  out  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  nature  ■kud  the  inmost  life  of 
the  matter  he  hid  in  hand;  and  the  result 
was  seen  in  sinewy  sentences,  in  which 
thoughts  w  ere  close  to  things,  and  words 
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were  clo30  to  thoughts.  And  finaUy,  in 
NoTomTicr,  18G3,  hia  bouI  devoutly  iini  r  sse  I 
with  tlio  solerao  ty  ind  grtiiJear  of  1  s 
theme,  he  dellvcrel  dt  Gettysburg  in  ad 
dress  of  about  ti  unty  lines  whmh  is  eon. 
sidered  the  top  at  d  crow  n  of  Amer  can  elo 
quence. 

There  are  certain  writers  in  American  lit- 
erature who  charm  by  th  ir  tn  tv 
■well  as  by  their  genius,  wh  b  tl  ngi 
nal  aud  originals.  The  m  t  mm  t  i 
hapSjOfthesewasHenryD  Th  —  m 
who  may  be  said  to  ha?e  i  t  t  d 
to  the  physical  heart  of  t  it  th  y 
other  American  author,  I  1  d  h  xpe 
rienced"  nature  as  others  d  t  xj  e- 
tience  religion.  Lowell  say  th  t  adi 
him  it  seems  as  "  if  all  out-d  rs  h  d  k  j  t 
diary,  and  become  its  own  M  t  H 
■was  so  completely  a  naturalist  th  t  th 
habitants  of  the  woods  in  which  he  sojouru- 
cd  forgot  their  -well-founded  distrust  of 
man,  and  voted  him  the  freedom  of  their 
city.  His  descriptions  excel  even  those  of 
Wilson,  Andnbon,  and  Wilson  Flagg,  ad- 
mirable as  these  are,  for  he  was  in  closer 
relations  with  the  birds  than  they,  and  car- 
ried no  gnu  in  his  hand.  In  respect  to  hu- 
man society,  he  pushed  Lis  individuality  to 
iudividuahsm ;  he  was  never  happier  than 
wheu  absent  from  the  alodes  of  ci^Uiza 
tion ;  and  the  toleration  he  w  uld  not 
extend  to  a  Webster  or  a  C  ilho  m  he  ex 
tended  freely  to  a  robin  or  a  woo  Ichnck. 
With  all  this  peculiarity  he  wis  t  poet  a 
scholar,  a  humorist ;  also,  m  his  way  a  j  hi 
losopher  and  philauthrop  st  ind  those  who 
knew  him  best  and  onttrtd  most  thorongl  I7 
into  the  spirit  of  his  character  and  wiitings 
are  the  warmest  of  all  the  idmirers  of  h  s 
gen  ua  Another  Concord  hermit  is  W  E 
Cliinmng  who  his  adopted  solitude  is  a 
J  rofesa  on  ind  seclusion  from  1  is  km  1  is 
the  condition  of  ludej  endent  perception 
of  nature  The  thm  volume  of  poi-ms  in 
whit.h  he  his  embodied  his  insights  ind 
experiences  contains  lines  and  verses  which 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  novelty  and 
depth.  A  serener  eccentric,  A,  Brouson  Al- 
cott,  is  eccentric  only  in  this,  that  he  thinks 
the  object  of  life  is  spiritual  meditation ;  that 
all  action  leads  up  to  this  iu  the  end ;  aud 
he  has  spent  his  life  in  tranquilly  exploring 
those  hidden  or  elusive  facts  of  the  higher 


consciousness  which  practical  thinkers  over- 
l)ok  or  ignore.  He  is  a  Yankee  seer  who 
has  suppressed  every  tendency  in  his  Yan- 
kee nature  toward  "argufying"  a  point. 
1  irv  different  &om  all  these  is  Walt  Whit- 
man who  originally  burst  upon  the  literary 
wor!  1  as  "  one  of  the  roughs,"  and  whose 
"  barbir'  wj "  w  usidered  by  a  par- 
t      I        1  f  E     1   h  critics  as  the  first 

ng  1  te  wh  h  h  1  been  struck  in 
■Am  p     t  d       good  as  an  Indian 

w  wh  p  "W  Isw  rth  speaks  of  Chat- 
t  rt  th  1  us  boy ;"  Walt  Whit- 

m  h     fi    t  i  /  Gross,  might  have 

1  t  led  th    m  rv  1     s  "  bTioy."     Walt 

p  t  ted  g  t  11  nvention,  even  all 
f  rm      f  tl      1    -erse ;  he  seemed 

t      trt     pfmthgr  uud,  an  earth-boru 
f  tl  1        1  p  t  to  all  cultivated 

p  ll  th  t  tl  g  I  eation,  "Wiat  do 
you  think  oi  Me !"  They  generally  thought 
highly  of  him  as  an  original.  Nothing  is 
more  acceptable  to  minds  jaded,  with  read- 
ing works  of  culture  than  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong,  rough  book,  expressing 
the  habits,  ideas,  and  ideals  of  the  uncul- 
tivated; but  unfortunately  Whitman  de- 
clined to  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  his 
daring  disregard  of  convention  should  havo 
one  exception,  and  that  he  must  modify  his 
frank  expression  of  the  relations  of  the  eeses 
The  author  refused  and  the  completed  edi 
tion  of  the  Leaiei  of  Grass  fell  deid  fiom 
the  press  Since  that  period  he  his  uu 
dergone  new  experiences  his  latest  books 
ire  not  open  to  objections  urt,ed  igainst 
his  eirhest  but  still  the  Leaiee  of  Ginss 
if  thoroughly  clewed  woull  e\en  now  b 
considered  hs  nikst  and  mtst  origiml 
work  But  wli  n  the  first  latouishmi  t 
sul  sides  of  suih  an  innovation  as  ^\  ilt 
■Whitmans  the  innovator  pays  the  jienj! 
ty  of  undue  admiration  by  nujost  neglect 
This  13  true  also  of  Joaquin  Miller  whose 
first  loems  seemed  to  threaten  ill  our  es 
tihlished  reputations  Each  succeeding  ■;  ol 
ume  was  more  coldly  received ;  and  though 
the  energy  and  glow  of  hia  verse  were  the 
same,  Hie  public,  in  its  calmer  ioood,  found 
that  the  richness  of  the  matter  was  not  up 
to  the  rush  of  the  inspiration. 

This  eccentric  deviation  from  accredited 
models  ia  perhaps  best  indicated  in  Ameri- 
can humorists,  whose  characteristic  is  ludi- 
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cronH  absurditj,  George  H.  Derbv  (or  Jnlin 
Phfen  X)  waa  pe  1  ip  tl  o  first  who  e  n  ed 
tbe  b\pe  Iwlea  of  h  n  or  to  the  h  gl  t  of 
Itouiur  at  c  extravaganzas  There  ire  to 
men  who  ba  e  to  aed  a  g  eater  numl  er 
of  urea  at  lie  bnrats  of  K  ghter  fro  n  so 
bm  ted  i  nuu  1  er  of  hn  noro  s  sket  lies 
Indeed  m-tny  of  h  a  rea  lera  have  h  s  whole 
works  ly  heirt  and  never  rec  r  to  tbcm 
w  thout  hononiig  liia  memory  by  a  fresl 
outb  eakofmetriment  Thepec  bwitvof 
the  wh  le  a  hool  a  to  re  el  u  the  most 
lantast  al  surd  t  es  of  a  ugen  ous  fancv 
There  i.  a  Western  storj  told  ot  a  nan  who 
was  ao  atrong  that  bis  shadow  once  falbng 
on  a  eliild  instantly  ftilleU  it.  This  is  the 
kind  of  humor  in  which  Americans  excel. 
Charles  F.  Browne  (Artemua  Ward),  indul- 
ging at  bis  will  in  the  oddest  and  wildest 
caricatures,  still  contrived  to  make  his  show- 
man an  original  character,  and  to  stamp  on 
the  popalar  imagination  an  image  of  the 
man,  as  welt  as  to  tickle  the  risibilities  of 
the  public  by  hia  aayings  and  doings.  Per- 
haps the  moat  delicious  among  bis  many  de- 
licious absurdities  was  hia  grave  statement 
that  it  bad  been  bettor  than  ten  dollara  iu 
JeffDavia'spookefifbe'dnever  been  born." 
S.L.ClemeDS  (Mark  Twain),th6  most  wide- 
ly popular  of  this  class  of  humorists,  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  keen  iutollect,  and 
literary  culture.  The  serious  porHoua  of 
his  writings  iurticate  that  he  could  win  a 
reputation  in  literature  even  if  be  had  not 
been  blessed  with  a  humorous  fancy  inex- 
haustible in  resource.  He  strikes  bis  most 
effective  satirical  blows  by  an  assumption 
of  helpless  innocence  and  bewildered  for- 
lomnessofmind.  Tbe  reader  ortbeaudience 
is  in  convulsions  of  laughter,  while  be  pre- 
serves an  imperturbable  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  wondering  why  his  statement  is 
not  received  as  an  important  contribution 
to  human  knowledge.  Occasionally  he  in- 
dulges in  a  aly  and  subtle  stroke  of  humor, 
worthy  of  tbe  great  masters,  and  indicating 
that  his  extravagancies  are  not  tbe  limit  of 
his  humorous  faculty.  D.  E.  Locke  (Petro- 
leum V.Naabj)  is  not  only  a  humorist,  but 
be  was  a  great  force  in  carrying  the  recon- 
struction measures  of  the  Republican  party, 
after  the  war,  by  hia  laughable  but  coarse, 
broad,  and  merciless  picturea  of  tbe  lowest 
elements  in  tbe  Western  States  that  had 


been  opposed  to  the  policy  of  equal  justice. 
Tl  6  Xashy  Papers  are  exceedingly  amusing ; 
tl  e  are  also  evidently  tbe  work  of  a  man  of 
clear  intelligence,  and  to  the  future  histori- 
an they  will  doubtless  be  considered  as  exert- 
mg  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind  much 
greater  than  that  exerted  by  the  speeches 
of  many  eminent  legislators.  Though  they 
seem  to  be  extravagant  caricatures,  the  au- 
thor s  understood  to  insist  on  tbeir  substan- 
t  al  truth  to  fact.  His  latest  satire  is  on 
piper  money;  itsgreatest  hit  isMr.Nasby's 
ttte  nent  that  he  did  not  issue  fractional 
currency,  because  it  was  aa  easy  to  print  a 
hundred-dollar  biH  as  one  for  fifty  ceats. 
H.W.Shaw  (Josh  Billings)  is  a  humorist  of 
such  bright  glimpses  of  practical  perception 
and  insight  that  one  wonders  why  he  strives 
to  vulgarize  his  sagacity  by  bad  spelling. 
Charles  G,  Leland,  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters,  the  best  translator  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult pieces  of  Heiuo,  has  won  a  large 
reputation  by  bis  Hana  Breitatann  Bailads, 
Hans  being  a  lyrist  who  sings  seemingly 
from  the  accumulated  inspiration  drawn 
from  tuns  of  lager-beer.  B.  P.  Shillaber, 
not  BO  prominent  aa  others  we  have  named, 
has  given  a  new  life  to  Mrs.  Partington,  and 
has  added  Ike  to  tbe  family.  While  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  extravagance  of  tbe  popu- 
lar American  humorists,  he  has  a  demure 
humane  humor  of  his  own  which  is  quite 
charming.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our 
brief  space  to  note  all  tbe  writers  who  have 
followed,  with  more  or  less  ingenuity  of  in- 
tellect, iu  what  seems  to  be  the  most  direct 
road  to  American  renown. 

Among  those  authors  who  combine  hn- 
mor  with  a  variety  of  other  gifts,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  F.  Bret  Harte.  His  subtilty 
of  ethical  insight,  bis  depth  of  aentimeut, 
bis  power  of  solid  characterization,  and  his 
pathetic  and  tragic  force  are  as  evident  as 
his  broad  perception  of  tbe  ludicrous  side 
of  things.  In  his  California  stories,  as  in 
some  of  bis  poems,  he  detects  "tbe  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  and  represents 
the  exact  circumstances  in  which  ruffians 
and  profligates  are  compelled  to  feel  that 
they  have  bumau  hearts  and  spiritual  na- 
tures. He  is  original  not  only  in  tbe  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word,  but  in  tbe  sense 
of  discovering  a  new  domain  of  literature, 
and  of  colonizing  it  by  the  creations  of  his 
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own  brain.  Perliaps  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  some  of  hia  humorous  poems,  sucli 
as  "The  Heatlieu  Chinee,"haa  not  been  fa- 
vorable to  a  full  recognition  of  Lis  graver 
qualities  of  heart  and  imagination. 

Jobn  Haj  is,  like  Bret  Harte,  a  humorist, 
and  liis  contributions,  in  Pike  Coantg  Bal- 
lads, to  what  may  be  called  the  poetry  of 
ruffianism,  if  less  sobtile  in  sentiment  and 
characterization  than  those  of  his  model, 
have  a  rough  racinesa  and  genuine  manli- 
neas  peculiarly  hia  own.  His  delightful 
volume  called  Caatilian  Daijs,  displaying  all 
the  graeea  of  atyle  of  aji  accomplished  man 
of  letters,  shows  that  it  was  by  a  strong  ef- 
fort of  imagination  that  he  became  for  a 
time  a  mental  denizen  of  Pike  Connty,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Jim  Bludao,  and 
other  worthies  of  that  kind. 

The  writings  of  William  D,  Howells  are 
masterpieces  of  literary  worlcmanship,  re- 
sembling the  products  of  those  cunning 
artificers  who  add  one  or  two  thousand  Toer 
cent,  to  the  value  of  their  raw  material  by 
their  incomparable  way  of  working  it  up. 
What  they  are  aa  artisans,  he  is  as  artist. 
Hia  faculties  and  emotions  are  in  exquisite 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  uuite  to  pro- 
duce one  effect  of  beauty  and  grace  in  the 
singular  felicity  of  his  style,  He  has  humor 
in  abundance,  bnt  it  is  so  thoronghly  blend- 
ed with  his  observation,  fancy,  imagination, 
taste,  and  good  sense,  that  it  seems  to  es- 
cape from  him  in  light,  demure,  evanescent 
Hashes  rather  than  in  deliberate  efforts  to 
be  funuy.  He  has  revived  in  some  degree 
tlie  lost  art  of  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  Ir- 
ving. Nobody  ever  "roared"  with  laugh- 
ter in  reading  any  thing  he  ever  wrote ;  but 
few  of  our  American  humorists  have  ex- 
celled him  in  the  power  to  unseal,  as  by  a 
magic  touch,  those  secret  interior  springs 
of  merriment  which  generally  Bolac«  the 
soul  without  betraying  the  happiness  of  the 
mood  they  create  by  any  exterior  bursts  of 
laughter.  His  Venetian  Life,  Italian  Jour- 
neys, Suburban  Sletehea — his  novels,  entitled 
Our  Wedding  Joamey,A  Chanee  AeqaaintaBee, 
and  A  Foregone  Conelaaion — all  indicate  the 
presence  of  this  delicious  homorons  element, 
penetrating  his  picturesque  descriptions  of 
scenery,  as  weD  as  his  refined  perceptions 
of  character  and  pleasing  narratives  of  in- 
cidents.   His  prose  style,  with  its  "polished 


want  of  polish,"  and  elaborate,  deliberate 
simplicity,  is  marked  not  only  by  felicities 
of  diction,  hut  by  the  continual  oversight 
of  an  exacting  taste.  Indeed,  the  story  goes 
that  when,  aa  editor  of  Tke  Atlantis  Monthly, 
he  incurred  the  ire  of  a  rejected  contributor, 
the  latter  was  consoled  by  the  remark  of 
Howells  that  he  frequently  rejected  his  own 
contributions  when  he  found  that  they  did 
not  satisfy  his  austere  editorial  judgment. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  like  Howells,  is 
an  author  whose  humor  is  intermixed  with 
his  sentiment,  understanding,  and  liiocy.  In 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  Back-log  Studies,  and 
other  volumes  he  exhibits  a  reflective  intel- 
lect under  the  guise  of  a  comically  sedate 
humor.  Trifles  are  exalted  into  importance 
by  the  incessant  play  of  hia  meditative  fa^ 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  first  won  his  rep- 
utation as  a  poet.  In  the  esqiusite  ballad 
of  "Babie  Bell," and  in  otlier poems,  he  has, 
as  it  were,  so  dissolved  thought  and  feeling 
in  melody  that  rhyme  and  rhythm  seem  to 
be  necessary  and  not  selected  forms  of  ex- 
pression. As  a  prose  writer  he  combines 
pungency  witli  elegance  of  style,  and  in  his 
stories  has  exhibited  a  sly  original  vein  of 
humor,  which,  while  it  steals  out  in  separate 
sentences,  is  most  effectively  manifested  in 
the  ludicrous  shock  of  surprise  which  the 
reader  experiences  when  he  comes  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  plot.  In  this  respect  Mar- 
Jorie  Daw  is  one  of  the  best  prose  tales  in 
our  literature  Aldnch  lias  written  many 
others  constructed  on  a  siinihr  plan,  and 
almost  equally  attrictive  Hie  Stor«  of  a 
£ad  Sag  belongs  to  the  class  of  jnieiiile 
works,  and  it  is  i  charming  satire  on  the 
"do  me  good*  n'UTitnes  which  arc  ho  copi 
ously  supplied  for  the  improvement  and  de- 
lectation of  American  lads. 

Among  the  American  novelists  who  have 
risen  into  prominence  during  the  past  thir- 
ty years,  the  greatest,  though  not  the  most 
popular,  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  His  first 
romance.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  did  not  appear 
until  the  year  1850,  hot  previously  he  had 
published  collections  of  abort  stories  under 
the  titles  of  Tmiee-Md  TnJes  and  Motaes  from 
an  OldMatiBe.  These wererecognizedbyju- 
dictous  readers  all  over  the  country  as  mas- 
terpieces of  literary  art,  but  their  circula- 
tion was  Indicronsly  disproportioned  to  their 
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merit.  For  years  one  of  the  greatest  mod- 
ern masters  of  Euglish  prose  was  Talued  at 
his  true  worth  only  by  those  who  had  found 
by  experience  iu  composition  how  haid  it  is 
to  be  clear  and  simple  iu  style,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  profound  iu  sentiment,  ex- 
act in  thought,  and  fertile  in  imagination. 
Most  of  these  short  stories  contain  the  germs 
of  romances,  and  a  literary  economist  of  his 
materials,  like  Scott  or  Dickens,  would  have 
expanded  Hawthorne's  hinta  of  passion  and 
character  into  thrilling  novels.  Tfee  SearUt 
Letter,  the  romance  by  whicli  Hawthorne 
first  forced  himself  on  the  popular  mind  as 
a,  genius  of  the  first  class,  was  hut  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  idea  expressed  iu  three  sen- 
tences, written  twenty  years  before  its  ap- 
pearauce,  iu  the  little  sketch  of  "Endicott 
and  the  Cross,"  which  is  iuclnded  in  the  col- 
lection of  Twice-told  Tales.  But  The  Searlet 
Letter  exhibited  in  startling  distinctness  all 
the  resources  of  his  peculiar  mind,  and  even 
more  than  Scott's  Briie  of  Lammermoor  it 
touches  the  lowest  depths  of  tragic  woe  and 
passion— so  deep,  indeed,  that  the  represen- 
tation becomes  at  times  almost  ghastly.  If 
Jonathan  Edwards,  turned  romancer,  had 
dramatized  his  sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the 
Hand  of  an  Angry  God,"  be  could  not  have 
written  a  more  terrific  story  of  guilt  and 
retribution  than  Tie  Scarht  Letter.  The  pit- 
iless inteUeetual  analysis  of  the  emotions  of 
guilty  souls  is  pnshed  so  far  that  the  read- 
er, after  being  compelled  to  sympathize  with 
the  Puritanic  notion  of  Law,  sighs  for  some 
appearance  of  the  consoling  Puritanic  doc- 
trine of  Grace.  Hawthorne,  iu  faet,  was  a 
patient  observer  of  the  operation  of  spirit- 
ual laws,  and  relentless  in  recording  t)ie  re- 
sults of  his  observations.  Most  readers  of 
romances  are  ravenous  for  external  events ; 
they  demand  that  the  heroes  and  heroines 
shall  be  swift  in  thought,  confident  in  de- 
cision, rapid  iu  act.  In  Hawthorne's  novels 
the  events  occur  in  the  hearts  aud  minds  of 
his  characters,  and  our  attention  is  fastened 
on  the  ecstasies  or  agonies  of  individual 
souls  rather  than  on  oatward  acts  and  inci- 
dents ;  at  least,  the  latter  appear  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  inward  mental  states 
they  imperfectly  express.  Carlyle  says  that 
real  genius  lii  choraeterization  consists  in 
developing  character  ftum  "  within  out- 
ward."   Hawthorne's  mental  sight  in  dis- 


cerning souls  is  marvelously  penetrating 
and  accurate,  but  he  finds  it  so  difBcult  to 
give  them  au  adeqnat*  physictl  emliodi 
ment  that  their  Tery  flesh  is  spirit  ualized, 
and  appears  to  be  brought  into  the  repie 
sentation  only  to  give  a  kind  of  phautismil 
form  to  purely  mental  conceptions  The^e 
souls,  while  intensely  realized  as  mdn  idu 
als,  are,  however,  mere  puppets  in  the  pliv 
of  the  spiritual  forces  and  laws  behind 
them,  and  while  seemingly  gifted  with  ^  ill, 
even  to  the  extent  of  indulging  in  all  the  ca- 
prices of  willfulness,  they  drift  to  their  doom 
with  the  certainty  of  fate.  In  this  twofold 
power  of  insight  into  souls,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual laws  which  regulate  both  the  natu- 
ral action  and  morbid  aberrations  of  souls, 
Hawthorne  is  so  incomparably  great  that 
in  comparison  with  him  all  other  romancers 
of  the  century,  whether  German,  French, 
English,  or  American,  seem  to  be  superficial. 
The  defect  of  his  method  was  that  be  pene- 
trated to  snch  a  depth  into  the  human  heart, 
and  recorded  so  mercUessly  its  realities  and 
possibilities  of  sin  and  selfishness  as  they 
appeared  to  his  piercing,  passionless  vision 
of  the  movements  of  passion,  that  he  rather 
frightened  than  pleased  the  ordinary  novel- 
reader.  Tlie  old  woman  who  sagely  con- 
eluded  that  she  must  be  sick,  because  iu 
reading  the  daUy  newspaper  she  did  not,  as 
was  her  wont,  "  enjoy  her  murders,"  uncon- 
sciously hit  on  the  distinction  which  sepa- 
rates artistic  representations  of  human  life 
which  include  crime  and  misery  from  those 
representations  iu  which  the  prominence 
of  crime  and  misery  is  so  marked  as  to  be- 
come unpalatable.  Hawthorne  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  his  psychological  pictures 
of  sin  and  woe  "enjoyable."  The  intensity 
of  impassioned  imagination  which  flames 
through  every  page  of  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter  was 
nnrelieved  by  those  milder  accompaniments 
which  should  have  been  brought  in  to  soft- 
en the  effect  of  a  tragedy  so  awful  in  itself. 
Little  Pearl,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  cre- 
ations of  imaginative  genius,  is  introduced 
not  to  console  her  parents,  but,  in  her  wild, 
innocent  willfulness,  to  symbolize  their  sin, 
and  add  new  torments  to  the  slow-consum- 
ing agonies  of  remorse.  The  Scarlet  Letter  is 
incidentally  the  strongest  of  all  arguments 
against  the  heresy  of  "free  love,"  In  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  BUthedale  So- 
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mance,  and  Me  Marble  Faun,  Hawthorne  deep- 
eaeU  the  impteaaion  made  by  his  previnus 
writiDgB  that  he  did  not  possess  hiB  genms 
bnt  was  possessed  by  it.  The  most  i  o\i  erful 
of  hia  creations  of  chancter  were  inspired 
not  bv  his  Bympithie'i  but  his  antipathies 
Personally  he  wis  the  moit  gentle  and 
gennl  ai  1  humane  of  men  Hu  dc.tfiS'ted 
man\  of  the  ch^ractera  m  whnse  delmei- 
tion  he  eKortj-d  the  lull  force  ot  his  mtel 
lect  and  imagmatioa ,  but  he  was  bo  men 
tally  eonaeientious  that  he  «ever  eseiLised 
the  right  of  the  novelist  to  kill  the  p 
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and  pleasure.  So  intensely  did  he  lealizo 
hia  characters  that  to  run  his  pen  thron^U 
them,  and  thus  blot  them  out  of  esistencL 
would  have  seemed  to  him  like  the  eommis 
sion  of  willful  mnrder.  He  watched  and 
noted  the  operation  of  spiritual  laws  on  the 
malignant  or  feeble  sonls  he  portrayed,  hut 
never  interfered  personally  to  divert  their 
fatal  course.  In  tliua  emphasizing  the  trag- 
ic element  in  Hawthorne's  geuiui,  we  may 
have  too  much  overlooked  his  deep  and  del- 
icate hnmor,  his  ingenuity  of  playfiil  fency, 
his  felicity  in  making  a  landscape  visible 
to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  eye  by  his  charm- 
ing power  of  description,  and  the  throng  of 
thoughts  which  accompany  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  his  narrative.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  characteristic  of  this  remarka- 
ble man  was  the  prevailing  simplicity,  clear- 
ness, sweetness,  purity,aiid  vigor  of  Lis  style, 
even  when  his  subjects  might  have  Justified 
him  in  deviating  into  some  form  of  CarlyU^. 
The  most  widely  circulated  novel  ever 
pnblislied  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  is  Uncle  T<ym,'e  Cabin,  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  The  book  has  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  attained  a  sale  of  over  350,000  cop- 
ies, and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years 
the  demand  for  it  still  continues.  It  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  known 
language.  Inspired  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  public  conscience  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  its  popularity  has  snrvived  the 
extinction  of  slavery  itself.  Its  original 
publication,  in  1853,  was  an  important  po- 
litical event.  It  practically  overturned  the 
arguments  of  statesmen  and  decisions  of  jn- 
rista  by  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  American  people.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in 


building  np  the  Republican  party  in  clett 
mg  Abrah  im  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  and 
m  raising  earneit  lolunteors  for  the  greit 
cmaade  igiinst  sHver^  This  efifect  waa 
produced  not  by  explosions  of  moral  wrath 
against  the  innjuity  it  assailed  not  1  y 
righteous  -vituperition  of  the  liberticides 
who  meanly  lent  themselves  to  the  anp 
port  of  the  slave  power,  but  by  a  vivid 
drimatic  presentation  of  the  farts  ot  the 
cast,  in  which  complete  justice  was  done 
e  lually  to  the  ala\e  holder  and  the  slaie 
And  the  humor  the  pathos  the  keen  obser 
vation,  the  power  of  charoj'terization  dis 
played  in  the  novel  were  all  penetrated  b\ 
an  imagination  quickened  into  activity  by 
a  di  ep  and  humane  religious  sentiment 
Nest  to  Uiide  Tom  The  Mnieier'a  Wootng  is 
the  best  of  Mrs  Stowe's  novels  Her  Old 
toan  FoIIb  and  ^tam  Laviaon's  btonm  are  full 
of  delightful  Yankee  humor. 

It  is  impossible  for  ns  to  spare  the  space 
for  even  an  inadequate  notice  of  all  the  nov- 
elists of  the  United  States.  At  the  time 
(1827)  Miss  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick  publish- 
ed Hojie  Lealle  she  easily  took  a  prominent 
position  in  our  literature,  in  virtue  not  only 
of  her  own  merits,  but  of  the  comparative 
absence  of  competitors.  Since  then  there 
has  appeared  a  throng  of  writers  of  roman- 
tic narratives,  and  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing.  We  are  compelled  to  confine 
our  remarks  to  a  few  of  the  representative 
novelists,  William  Ware  gained  a  just  rep- 
utation by  his  LeUera  from  Palmyra  (1836). 
The  style  is  elegant,  the  story  attractive, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  court  of  Zeuobia  are 
represented  through  a  visionary  medium 
which  gives  to  the  representation  a  certain 
charming  poetic  remoteness.  Charles  Fen- 
no  HofCman,  a  poet  as  well  as  prose  writer, 
whose  song  of  "Sparkling  and  Bright"  has 
probably  rung  over  the  emptying  of  a  mill- 
iou  of  Champagne  bottles,  was  a  man  who 
delighted  ia  "wild  scenes  in  forest  and  prai- 
rie," and  whose  Greyslaer  shows  the  enei^- 
of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect.  E.  B.  Kimball  is  noted  for  his 
business  novels,  and  his  heajt-breaks  come 
not  from  failures  in  love,  but  from  failures 
in  traffic.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  in  his  Eev- 
eriea  of  a  B<uMlor,  originated  a  new  style, 
in  which  a  certain  delightful  daintineaa  of 
sentiment  was  combined  with  a  fertile  fancy 
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and  touclies  of  tnmoroiw  good  sense,  Syl- 
vester Juild,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  went 
iuto  the  great  lumlwr  region  of  Maine,  and 
came  ont  of  it  to  record  his  oliaervations, 
esperiences,  and  insights  in  the  novel  of 
Margaret,  which  Lowell  once  affirmed  to  he 
the  most  intensely  AmerkaH  book  ever  writ- 
ten. Thomas  W.  Higginson,  distinguished 
in  many  departments  of  literatnre  for  the 
thoroughness  of  his  culture  and  the  classic 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  is  the 
author  of  a  novel  called  Malbone,  quit*  not- 
able for  beauty  of  description,  ingenuity  of 
plot,  and  aubtilty  of  ohaiaoterization.  Her- 
man Melville,  after  astonishing  the  public 
with  a  rapid  succeasion  of  original  novels, 
the  sceneof  which  was  placed  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  suddenly  dropped  his  pen,  as 
if  in  disgust  of  his  vocation.  Mrs.  Harri- 
et Preseott  Spofford  is  the  author  of  many 
thrilling  stories,  written  in  a  style  of  per- 
haps exaggerated  splendor,  bat  in  which 
prose  is  flushed  with  all  the  hues  of  poetry, 
Maria  S.  Cummins  published  in  1854  a  nov- 
el called  Tlw  Lamplighter,  which  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity, tenderness,  pathos,  and  naturalness 
of  the  first  hundred  pages.  Seventy  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  a  year.  Miss  E.  S. 
Phelps,  in  her  Gates  Jjar,  Hedged  In,  and  in 
a  variety  of  minor  tales,  has  exhibited  a 
power  of  intense  pathos  which  almost  pains 
the  reader  it  melts.  Henry  James,  Juu. — 
1  ngn  t  be  before  the"  Jtin."isdetached 
f  m  h  s  n  me! — has  a  deep  and  delicate 
p  pt  n  f  the  internal  states  of  escep- 
t  nal  n  I  duals,  and  &  quiet  mastery  of 
the  of  style,  which  make  his  sto- 

r  s  studi  n  psychology  as  well  as  models 
f  na  t  rt,  J,  W.  De  Forest,  the  au- 
thor of  Kate  Beaamont  and  other  novels,  is  a 
thorough  realist,  whose  characterisation,  an- 
imated narrative,  well-contrived  plots,  and 
pitiless  satire  only  want  the  relief  of  ideal 
sentiment  to  make  them  as  plea^ng  as  they 
are  powerful.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the 
author  of  The  Man  vtitboat  a  Country,  Mg  Doa- 
bU,  and  Sow  he  Undid  Me,  and  Sybaria  and 
Other  Homes,  is  fantastically  ingenious  in  the 
plan  and  form  of  his  narratives,  but  be  uses 
his  ingenuity  in  the  service  of  good  sense 
and  sound  feeling,  while  he  inspires  it  with 
the  impulses  of  a  hopeful,  vigorous,  andelas- 
tic.spirit.    Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  in  hei  Lit- 


tle Wuraen  and  Little  Men,  has  almost  revoln- 
tionwed  juvenile  literature  by  the  audacity 
of  ber  innovations.  She  thoroughly  under- 
stands that  peculiar  element  in  practical 
youthful  character  which  makes  romps  of 
so  manygirlsand"rougbs"of  so  many  boys. 
Real  little  women  and  real  little  men  look 
into  her  stories  as  into  mirrors  in  order  to  get 
an  accurate  reflection  of  their  inward  selves. 
She  has  also  a  tart,  quaint,  racy,  witty  good 
sense,  which  acts  on  the  mind  like  a  tonic. 
Her  success  has  been  as  great  as  her  rejec- 
tion of  conventionality  in  depicting  lads 
and  lasses  deserved.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T,  Whitney 
has  more  sentiment  and  a  softer  manner  of 
representation  than  Miss  Alcott ;  but  she  has 
originality,  though  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
her  books,  like  those  of  Miss  Alcott,  have 
penetrated  into  households  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  aud  their  characters  have 
been  domesticated  at  thousands  of  ftrosides. 
Faith  Gartuey  especially  is  a  real  itiend  and 
aequaiutance  to  many  a  girl  who  has  no 
other.  William  G.  Simms,  the  most  prolific 
of  American  historical  novelists,  aud  in  tire- 
less intellectual  energy  worthy  of  all  re- 
spect, failed  to  keep  his  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  by  the  absence  in  his  vividly  described 
scenes  of  adventure  of  that  peculiar  some- 
thing which  gives  to  such  scenes  a  perma- 
nent charm.  Theodore  Winthrop,  the  au- 
thor of  Cecil  DreeiM,  John  Brent,  and  other 
striking  and  admirable  tales,  rose  suddenly 
into  popularity,  aad  as  suddenly  declined^ 
a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  instability  of 
the  romancer's  reputation.  J.  G.  Holland 
has  succeeded  in  every  thing  he  has  under- 
taken, whether  as  a  sort  of  lay  preacher  to 
the  young,  as  an  essayist,  as  a  novelist,  or 
as  a  poet.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  fake  up 
any  late  elition  ot  any  one  of  his  numerous 
volumes  without  finding  fortieth  thousand 
or  "  sixtieth  thousand  smiling  complacent 
ly  and  benignl>  upon  you  from  the  title 
page.  Both  in  verse  and  prose  he  has  ad 
dressed  the  6*  rgeott,ie  of  re'wlers  disdiiu 
ing  to  court  fhe  proletiriit  -ml  disregard 
ing  the  fleers  of  the  latncnns  Mrs  Miiy 
J.  Holmes  the  author  of  Lena  B  leia  Mrs 
Terhune  (Marian  Harlaud)  the  author  of 
Hidden  Pith  Mrs  Augusta  E\ras  WiIsdu 
the  author  of  St  Eliio  are  noiehst'*  very 
different  from  Dr  Holland  yet  whose  works 
have  obtained  a  circulation  corresponding 
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in  extent.  We  pause  here  in  reading  the 
list,  not  for  want  of  Bubjects,  but  for  want 
of  spa«e,  and  also,  it  nrast  he  confefised,  for 
want  of  epithets. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  temp- 
tation which  Tjeseta  clever  people  to  write 
mediocre  verses,  and  afterward  to  collect 
them  in  a  votnme,  is  iiresiatihle,  Time,  aud 
short  time  at  that,  proves  the  tmth  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oldbnek's  remark,  that  "  yonr  fn- 
gitive  poetry  is  apt  to  become  stationary 
with  the  publisher."  Even  when  a  little 
momentary  reputation  is  acquired,  the  writ- 
ers are  soon  compelled  to  repeat  mournful- 
ly the  refrain  of  Pierpont'a  beautiful  and 
pathetic  poem,  "Passing  away!  passing 
away !"  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  mysteries 
of  this  mismanagement  of  talent  that  the 
want  of  public  recognition  does  not  ap- 
pease tbe  desire  to  attain  it.  As  a  gener- 
al rule,  books  of  verses,  even  good  verses, 
are  the  most  unsalable  of  human  products. 
There  are  numerous  cases  where  genuine 
poetic  faculty  and  inspiration  fail  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  on  the  public  im- 
agination. The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  in  onr  literature  is  foundin  the 
case  of  Mis.  Maria  Brooks  (Maria  del  Occi- 
dente),  who  printed,  some  forty  years  ago,  a 
poem  called  "  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Sev- 
en," which  Sonthey  wamnly  praised,  which, 
was  honored  with  a  notice  in  the  London 
Quartei'lg  EevUw,  which  deserved  most  of 
the  eulogy  it  received,  which  feU  dead  from 
the  press,  and  which  not  ten  living  Amer- 
icaiis  have  ever  read.  Again,  some  of  the 
moat  popular  and  most  qnoted  poems  in  our 
literature  are  purely  accidental  hits,  and 
their  authors  are  rather  nettled  than  pleased 
that  their  other  productions  should  be  neg- 
lected whOe  such  prominence  is  given  to 
one.  Thus  it  might  be  somewhat  danger- 
ous now  to  compliment  T.  W.  Parsons  for 
bis  "  Lines  on  a  Bust  of  Dante,"  because  he 
has  become  sick  of  praise  confined  to  that 
piece,  while  the  delicate  beauty  of  scores 
of  his  other  x>oems,  and  his  noble  rhymed 
translation  of  "Dante's  Inferno,"  find  few 
readers.  lOss  Lucy  Larcom,  when  she  pic- 
tured "Hannah  Binding  Shoos,"  did  not 
dream  that  Hannah  was  to  draw  away  at- 
tention from  her  other  heroines,  and  concen- 
trate it  upon  herself.  Frenean'a  "Indian 
Burying- Ground"  is  the  only  piece  of  that 


poet  which  survives,  "The  Gray  Forest  Ea- 
gle" of  A,  B.  Street  has  screamed  away  atten- 
tion from  his  "  rippliag  of  waters  and  wav- 
ing of  trees" — from  his  hundreds  of  pages 
of  descriptive  verse  which  are  almost  pho- 
tographa  of  natural  scenery.  People  quote 
the  "  Snmmer  in  the  Heart"  and  "  A  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave"  of  Epes  Sargent,  and  over- 
look many  better  specimens  of  his  melody 
and  his  imagination.  There  are  some  poems 
which  almost  every  body  has  read,  which 
are  commonly  considered  the  only  poems  of 
the  writers.  Such  are  "The  Star-spangled 
Banner,"  by  F.  8.  Key;  "Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree"  (very  insipid,  by-the-way),  by 
Geoi^e  P.  Morris ;  "AHymu,"by  Joseph  H. 
Clinch ;  "  The  Baron's  Last  Ban([net"  and 
"Old  Grimes  is  Dead,"  by  A.  O.  Greene; 
"My  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Hoso,"by  R. 
H.  Wilde ;  "  Sweet  Home,"  by  John  Howard 
Payne;  "The  Christmas  Hymu,"  by  E.  H. 
Sears ;  "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  by  Samuel 
Woodwotth ;  "  Milton's  Prayer  of  Patience," 
by  Elizabeth  Lloyd  Howell;  "The  Relief 
of  Lucknow," by  Robert  Lowell;  "The  Old 
Set^eant,"by  Forcey  the  Wilson;  "The  Vag- 
abonds," by  J.T.Trowbridge ;  and  "  Gnosis," 
by  C.  P.  Crauch.  There  are  other  pieces, 
like  the  "  Count  Panl,"  and  especially  the 
"Theodora,"  of  Mrs.  Drinker  (Edith  May), 
which  seem  to  be  more  deserving  of  success 
than  some  of  those  which  have  attained  it. 
But  little  Justice  has  been  done  to  the  po- 
etic and  dramatic  talent  of  George  H.Boker, 
"  The  King's  Bell,"  exquisite  for  the  limpid 
flow  of  its  verse  and  the  sweetly  melan- 
choly tone  of  its  thought,  together  with 
other  poems  by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
hare  not  received  their  due  meed  of  praise. 
T.  Buchanan  Read  wrote  volumes  of  rich 
descriptive  poetry,  but  the  popularity  of 
"Sheridan's  Ride"  is  not  sufficient  to  at- 
tract attention  to  them. 

In  thus  commenting  on  the  instability 
and  uncertainty  of  the  public  taste  in  re- 
spect to  poets,  we  have  unconsciously  indi- 
cated quite  an  excellent  body  of  American 
poetry,  and  we  may  proceed  with  the  enu- 
meration. 

W.  W.  Story,  famous  as  a  sculptor,  is  also 
a  poet,  who  throws  into  verse  the  same  en- 
ergy of  inspiration  which  ia  ao  obvious  in 
his  statues.  Mra.  Frances  S.  Osgood  had  a 
singularly  musical  nature,  and  her  poems 
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Bing  of  tJiemselves.  She  iliil  not  ippear  to 
feel  tlie  fetters  of  rhyme  she  ditici-d  in 
them.  Her  poems,  however,  h'ive  the  thin 
ness  of  sni>atance  which  often  accompinies 
quietness  of  sPnsibility  <iiiil  attivity  ot 
fancy.  As  it  ia,  the  reader  nses  from  the 
perusal  of  her  pofms  with  •*  di  luious  me! 
ody  in  hia  ears,  a  charmmg  feeling  m  his 
heart,  and  with  bat  fuM  thoughts  in  his 
head.  Mrs.  M.  J,  Preston  has  i  more  rohust 
intellect,  greater  intensity  of  teeling,  -aid 
more  force  of  imagination  thin  Mrs  0»!good, 
though  lacking  her  lovely  grice  and  be 
■witching  meiodiousneaa ,  but  Mrs  Oagood 
could  not  have  written  a  poem  so  deeply 
pathetic  as  "Keeping  his  Word"  Henry 
Timrod  and  Pawl  H.  Hayne  are,  with  Mrs 
Preston,  the  most  distinguished  poeta  of 
the  South,  Timrod's  ode  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion of  decorating  the  graves  of  the  Con- 
federate dead  is,  in  its  simple  grandeur,  the 
noblest  poem  ever  written  by  a  Southern 
poet.  Hayne  eihibita  in  all  his  pieces  a 
rich  seuBUonsness  of  nature,  a  seemingly  es- 
haustless  fertility  of  fancy,  aj 
felicity  of  iKietic  description, 
command  of  the  harmonies  of 
G.  Sase  owes  his  wide  a«cepta 
publiD  not  merely  to  the  elasticity  of  his 
verse,  the  sparkle  of  his  wit,  and  the  famil- 
iarity of  his  topics,  but  to  his  power  of  dif- 
fusing the  spirit  of  his  own  good  humor. 
The  unctuous  satisfaction  he  feels  in  put- 
ting his  mood  of  merrimeut  into  rhyme  is 
communicated  to  his  reader,  bo  that,  as  it 
were,  they  laugh  joyonsly  together.  Ed- 
mund CLirence  Stedman,  in  addition  to  his 
merits  as  a  critic  of  poetry,  has  written  po- 
ems which  atir  the  blood  as  well  as  quicken 
the  imagination,  Siich,  among  others,  are 
"John  Brown  of  Osawatomie"  and  "Kearney 
at  Seven  Pines,"  Perhaps  the  finest  recent 
examples  of  exquisitely  subtUe  imi^ination 
working  under  the  impulse  of  profound  sen- 
timent are  to  be  found  in  the  little  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Poems  by  H.  H."  (Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt). 

We  have  space  only  to  mention 
of  Jones  Very,  Celia  Thaster,  Mra.  Lippin- 
cott  (Grace  Greenwood),  H.  H.  Bro  wnell,  Will 
Carleton  (author  otFarm  Ballads),  Alice  and 
Phiebe  Gary,  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton,  though 
each  would  justify  a  detailed  criticism. 
The  limits  of  this  essay  do  not  admit  the 
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mtntion  of  e'vorv  author  who  is  worthy  of 
notice  The  ri.J.der  must  bo  referred  for  de 
tails  to  the  various  -volumes  ol  Dr  R  W 
Griswold,  to  the  (yclopedia  oj  Ameitcan  Lit- 
nature  by  E  A  and  G  L  Duyi-l'inck  to 
useful  Majiiuil  o/Jmencan  Zttaatuie  by 
Dr  John  S  Hirt  and  the  excellent  Hmid- 
Bool  ol  Anieneaii  Liteiaiare,  by  F  H.  Un 
derwood  Still,  before  conclndmg,  it  may 
bi  weU  to  mention  some  nimes  without 
which  even  so  hmited  a  view  of  Anmican 
literature  as  the  present  would  be  intom 
plt,te  And  first  honor  la  due  to  Henrv  T 
Tui-l^erm-in  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
the  associate  of  American  authors,  and  who 
labored,  ^  ear  after  year,  to  diffhae  a  taste 
for  literature  by  his  articles  m  reviews  and 
magazines.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
appreciative  critics,  and  was  never  more 
pleased  than  whcu  he  exercised  the  resources 
of  a  cultivated  mind  to  analyze,  explain,  and 
celebrate  the  merits  of  others.  Richard 
Grant  White,  a  critic  of  an  auateror  order, 
has  for  some  time  been  engaged  literally  in 
a  war  of  words.  Ia  the  minufiie  of  English 
philology  he  haa  rarely  met  an  antagonist 
he  has  not  overthrown.  In  these  encounters 
he  has  displayed  ivit,  learning,  logic,  a  per- 
fect command  of  his  subject,  an  imperfect 
command  of  his  temper.  The  positiveness 
of  his  statements,  howeYcr,  seems  always  to 
come  irom  the  certainty  of  his  knowledge. 
In  his  admirable  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and 
in  his  Life  and  Geaiua  of  Shakspeare,  he  has 
exhibited  his  rare  critical  faculty  at  its  best. 
Henry  N.  Hudson,  also  an  editor,  biographer, 
and  critic  of  Shakspeare,  has  specially  shown 
his  masterly  power  of  analysis  in  comment- 
ing on  the  characters  of  the  dramatist. 
Henry  Giles,  iu  two  or  three  volumes  of  bi- 
ography and  criticism,  has  proved  that  cleat 
perceptions,  nice  distinctions,  and  sound 
sense  can  be  united  with  a  rush  of  eloquence 
which  seems  too  rapid  for  the  pausing  doubt 
ofdiscriminating judgment.  S.  A.Alliboue's 
DkHonary  of  Authors,  with  its  46,000  names, 
ia  one  of  those  prodigies  of  labor  which  ex- 
cite not  only  admiration,  but  astonishment. 
George  P.  Marsh,  one  of  the  most  widely  ac- 
complished of  American  scholars,  is  princi- 
pally known  as  the  author  of  Lecturm  on  the 
English  Langmtie  and  of  The  English  Language 
and  Earl^  English  Literature,  both  critical 
works  of  a  high  class.    The  greatest  pom- 
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parative  philologist  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, WiUiam  D.  WMtoey,  has,  like  Mas 
MBUer,  in  England,  popularized  some  of  tho 
results  of  Hs  investigations  in  an  admirable 
volume  on  Language,  and  the  Studjf  of  Lait- 
guage. 

The  theological  literature  of  the  United 
States  covers  ao  wide  a  field  that  it  would 
be  wild  to  attempt  to  characterize  here  even 
its  eminent  rcpreaentativciS.  We  can  give 
only  a  few  namoa.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
the  most  widely  renowned  pulpit  and  plat- 
form orator  of  tho  conntry,  ia  more  remark- 
ah!e  for  the  general  largeness  and  opulence 
of  his  nature  than  for  the  possession  of  any 
exceptional  power  of  mind  or  extent  of  ac- 
quisition. As  a  theological  scholar,  or,  in- 
deed, as  a  trained  and  aconrat«  writer,  no- 
body ■would  think  of  comparing  him  with 
Francis  Wayland,  or  Leonard  Baeou,  or  Ed- 
wards A,  Park,  or  Frederick  H  Hedge  In 
depth  of  apiritual  insight  though  not  jn 
depth  of  spiritual  emotion,  he  is  inferior  to 
Horace  Bnshnell,  Cyras  A  Bartol,  and  many 
other  American  divines.  He  feels  spiritual 
facts  intensely;  he  heholda  them  with  wa- 
vering vision.  But  his  distiuction  is  that 
he  is  a  formidable,  almost  irresistible,  mortl 
force.  His  influence  cornea  from  the  con- 
joint and  harmonious  attion  of  his  wliole 
blood  and  brain  and  will  and  aoul,  and  his 
magnetiam  being  thus  both  pliysical  and 
mental,  he  communicates  his  indiMdnahty 
in  the  act  of  radiating  his  thoughts,  and 
thus  Beeefterises  his  readers  as  he  B/'dkenies 
his  audiences.  He  overpowers  where  lie 
fails  to  convince.  The  reider,  but  especial- 
ly the  listener,  ia  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact or  collision  not  only  with  a  thinker 
and  a  atirrer  up  of  the  emotions,  but  with 
a  atrong,  resolute,  intrepid  ni<tn  As  Emer- 
son would  aay,  he  could  mob  a  mob,  and 
compel  it  to  submit.  This  continual  sense 
of  conscious  power  impels  hjm  into  many 
imprudences  and  indiscretions,  and  itamps 
on  what  he  says,  and  what  he  wntes,  and 
what  he  does,  a,  character  of  haste  and  ex- 
temp  oraneousness.  No  man  could  throw  ofE 
such  an  amount  of  intellectual  work  as  ho 
petforma,  who  thought  comprehensively  or 
who  thought  deeply ;  for  the  comprehensive 
thinker  hesitates,  the  deep  thinker  doubts; 
hut  hesitation  and  doubt  are  foreign  to  Mr. 
Beeohor's  intellectual  constitution,  and  only 


intrude  into  his  ci 
sional  reactions  caused  by  the  moral  fatigue 
resulting  now  and  then  from  his  hurried, 
headlong  inteUectnal  movement.  Observa- 
tion, sense,  wit,  humor,  fancy,  sentiment, 
moral  jterception,  moral  might,  are  all  in- 
cluded and  fused  in  the  largo  individuali- 
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ome  books  which  it  is  diffi- 
Thua,  Riohnrd  H.  Dana,  Jun., 
e  thirty  years  ago  n  volume 
called  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  which  be- 
came instantly  popular,  is  popular  now, 
and  promises  to  be  popular  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  reading  it  any  body  can  see 
that  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary  record  of  a 
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voyage,  for  there  ri 
and  lucid  narrative  a 
and  power  which  give> 
of  romance.  Again,  Six  Months  hi  Italy,  by 
George  S.  Hillard,  and  Xotee  of  Travel  and 
Study  in  Italg,  by  Charles  E.  Norton,  would 
be  superficially  classed  among  books  of 
tiavel,  but  they  are  eaaentially  works  of  lit- 
erature, and  their  chief  worth  consists  in 
descnptions  of  natural  scenery,  in  pointed 
reflection,  in  delicate  criticism  of  works  of 
art  The  volume  entitled  White  Sills,  by 
Thomas  Starr  King,  apparently  intended 
merely  to  describe  the  mountain  region  of 
New  Hampshire,  ia  all  aglow  with  a  glad 
inspiration  drawn  from  the  ardent  soul  and 
teeming  mind  of  the  writer.  Charles  T. 
Brooks  would  generally  be  classed  as  a  trans- 
lator, but  being  a  poet,  he  has  so  translated 
the  novels  of  Kichter  that  he  has  domesti- 
cated them  in  oni  language.  Such  trans- 
lations are  greater  efforts  of  intelligence 
and  imagination  than  many  original  works. 
Horace  Mann's  reports  aa  secretary  of  the 
Massaebnsetts  Board  of  Education  rank  with 
legislative  documents,  yet  they  are  really 
eloq^ueut  treatises,  full  of  matter,  but  of  mat- 
ter burning  with  passion  and  blazing  with 
imagery.  Snbsiaitee  and  Shadow,  by  Henry 
James,  might  be  classed  either  with  theo- 
logical or  metaphysical  works,  were  it  not 
that  the  writer,  while  treating  on  the  deep- 
est questions  which  engage  the  attention 
of  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  stretch- 
es both  theologians  and  metaphysicians  on 
the  rack  of  hia  pitiless  analysis,  and  showers 
npon  them  all  the  boundless  stores  of  his 
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ridicule.  Miss  Mary  A.  Dolge  (Giil  Hamil 
ton}  might  be  styled  an  essayist  l)ut  tliat 
would  1)0  but  ft  vague  term  to  denote  a  writ 
er  who  takes  i:p  all  classes  of  subjects  is 
tart,  tender,  shrewish,  pathetic  monitory 
ohjurgatory,  tolerant,  prejudiced  didactic 
and  dramatic  by  tuma,  but  alwaja  writing 
with  so  much  poiut,  yigor  and  freshness 
that  we  cau  only  classify  her  among  readi 
ble"  authors.  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoh  schol 
ar,  critic,  teacher,  translator,  metaphysician, 
philanthropist,  rcTolutionist,  a  pythoness  in 
a  transcendental  coterie,  a  nurse  in  a  sol- 
diers' hoapit*!,  a  martyr  heroine  on  board  a 
wrecked  ship — we  can  only  say  of  her  that 
she  was  a  woman.  There  is  a  delightful 
Ijook  entitled  Yesterdays  with  Authors,  by 
Jamea  T.  Fields — a  combination  of  gossip, 
biography,  and  criticism,  but  refusing  to  be 
ranked  with  either,  and  depending  for  its 
interest  on  the  Ufe-like  pictures  it  presents 
of  such  men  as  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray  in  their  hours  of  familiar  talk 
and  correspondence.  There  is  also  one  work 
of  such  pretension  that  it  should  not  be 
omitted  here,  namely.  Outlines  of  Coamie  Phi- 
lodophy,  based  on  ike  Doctrine  of  Esolation,  by 
John  Fiake.  It  is  mainly  a  lucid  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  with 
the  addition  of  original  and  critical  matter. 
The  breadth  and  strength  of  understanding, 
the  fuUneas  of  information,  the  command 
of  expression,  iu  this  book  are  worthy  of  all 
commendation.  The  curious  thing  in  it  is 
that  the  author  thinks  that  a  new  religion 
is  to  be  established  on  the  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  this  religion,  whose  God 
is  the  "  Unknowable,"  he  is  a  pious  believer. 
In  conclusion,  we  can  only  allude  to  the 


mtellectml  force  the  \anous  tilents  <iud 
iccomphshments  employed  in  the  leidmj, 
newspapers  of  the  country  During  the  p  i^t 
thirty  jeari  these  journals  liaie  swarmed 
with  all  kinds  of  anonymous  ibihty  Though 
the  ai tides  appeared  to  die  with  the  dij  or 
week  on  which  they  were  printed  thej  re 
ally  passed  for  good  or  eyil  into  the  gener 
al  mind  as  vital  induencea  shaping  i  u1  he 
opinion  and  forming  public  taste  It  would 
be  difficult,  for  example,  to  estimate  the  be- 
neficent action  on  our  literature  of  such  a 
critic  and  scholar  as  George  Eipley,  who  for 
many  years  directed  the  literary  department 
of  a  widely  circulated  newspaper.  The 
range  of  his  learning  was  equal  to  every  de- 
mand upon  its  resources ;  the  candor  of  his 
judgment  answered  to  the  compreheusive- 
ne«s  of  his  taste;  the  cathohcityof  hisliter- 
ary  sympathies  led  him  to  encourage  every 
kind  of  literary  talent  on  its  first  appear- 
ance; aud  he  was  pure  from  the  stain  of 
that  meanest  form  of  egotism  which  grudges 
the  recognitiou  of  merit  in  others,  as  if  such 
a  recognition  was  a  diminution  of  its  own 
importance.  The  great  development,  dur- 
ing a  comparatively  recent  period,  of  the 
magazine  Utorature  of  the  country  has  had 
an  important  effect  in  stimulating  and  bring- 
ing forward  new  writers,  some  of  wliom 
promise  to  more  than  fill  the  places  which 
their  elders  will  soon  leave  vacant.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipat*  the 
venliet  of  the  next  generation  as  to  which 
of  these  will  fulfill  the  expectations  raised 
by  their  early  eflbrts.  That  pleasant  dnty 
must  be  left  to  the  fortunate  persou  who 
shall  note  the  Centennial  Progress  of  Ameri- 
can Literature  in  1976. 
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THE  growtli  of  tbe  arte  of  desiga  in  this 
country  lias  been  of  necessity  much 
slower  than  the  national  development  m 
other  diroctions.  The  eaily  colouibts  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  caltare 
of  art.  They  distnwted  and  restrained  the 
imaginative  faculty,  nhich  is  the  sonl  of 
art,  and  applied  all  their  energiea  to  the 
great  practical  tasks  which  confronted  them 
on  their  amval  on  tlie  shores  of  the  New 
World,  They  had  the  vast  wildomess  to 
subdne,  houses  to  huild  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  to  found  commonwealths  ou 
the  broad  basis  of  liberty  and  justice,  and 
for  many  generations  were  compelled  to 
miinttin  fierce  warfare  with  criftv  lud  cru 
el  foes  allied  with  the  civilized  enemies  of 
the  religious  freedom  which  th6\  hid  flwl 
hither  to  establish  If  the  early  New  Ea 
gland  colonista  gaie  any  thought  to  art 
they  probably  regarded  it  ai  one  of  the 
forms  of  luxurious  vanity  and  license  be 
lou^in^  to  a  state  of  society  tvhich  they 


held  in  abhorrence,  and  &om  which  they 
were  resolved  to  keep  their  land  of  refuge 
free.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  struggle  for 
mere  subsistence  was  too  severe  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  imagination.  The  only 
graces  tuown  to  the  early  colonists  were 
the  austere  virtues  of  their  rigid  tlieology. 
To  adorn  the  homo  or  the  person  was  in 
their  eyes  a  sinful  waste  of  time,  which 
could  be  well  employed  only  in  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  the  present  life  and  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next.  The  influence  of  this 
stem  training  was  of  long  duration  ;  it  still 
exists,  indeed  in  the  prejudice  to  be  found 
in  many  communities  against  the  presence 
of  pictures  or  sculpture  in  houses  of  wor 
slup  ilthough  this  may  be  pirtially  na 
cnbed  to  the  old  Puntin  revolt  against 
Romish  pnctices 

With  the  physicil  development  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  freedom  from 
the  harassing  cares  ■nhn.h  hid  kept  the 
thoughts  of  the  eariv  colonists  on  the  nrts 
of  necessity,  one  foim  of  luxury  after  in 
other  crept  in  upon  the  homely  life  of  our 
ancestors  Pictures  l^egin  to  find  their  wav 
here  from  the  Old  World,  and  artists  began 
to  yisit  the  colonies.  It  is  probable  that 
they  met  with  many  discouragementa  and 
but  scanty  patronage,  for  few  authentic 
traces  have  been  preserved  of  those  early 
pioneers  of  art.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Mag- 
nolia, refers  to  a  "  limner,"  but  he  gives  ns 
no  name.  One  of  the  first  of  whom  we  have 
other  than  vague  traditions  was  a  native  of 
Scotland,  John  Watson  by  name,  who  came 
to  the  colonies  in  ITI5,  and  established  him- 
self aa  a  portrait  painter  at  Perth  Amboy, 
then  a  flourishing  commercial  rival  of  New 
York  In  a  building  adjoining  his  dweU- 
lug  house  he  established  the  first  piotnre- 
tallery  in  America,  The  collection  was 
probably  of  little  value.  Watson,  who  com- 
bined the  art  of  portrait  painting  with  the 
business  of  a  money-lender,  amassed  a  con- 
sidenble  fortune.  He  never  married,  and 
dyin„  in  17G8,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
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miiS  6INCLET0N  UOI-LEV— [1731-1315.] 

left  his  weaJt]]  and  his  pictures  to  a  neph- 
ew. Taking  sides  with  the  loyalists  lu  1776 
the  nephew  was  compelled  to  flee  the  couu 
try.  The  deserted  pictnre-gallery  left  to 
the  mercies  of  the  nndisciplineil  miUtia 
was  hroten  up,  and  the  collection  of  i  a  nt 
ings  was  so  effectually  scattered  that  oil 
trace  of  them  was  lost.  Noue  of  the  por 
traits  esecuted  by  Wafson.  are  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and  he  la  remembered  only 
as  an  obscure  pioneer  in  the  culture  and 
derelopment  of  a  taste  for  tlio  fine  arts  in 
this  country. 

To  John  Smyhert,  also  a  Scotchman,  Amer- 
ican art  is  more  largely  indebted.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1728  with  Dean  Berkeley, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  whose  fellow- 
traveler  he  had  been  in  Italy.  The  failure 
of  the  dean's  grand  scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "universal  college  of  science 
and  arts  for  the  instruction  of  heathen  chU- 
dren  in  Christian  duties  and  civil  knowl- 
edge" left  Smyhert  to  the  ftee  exercise  of 
Lis  profession.  In  eMly  youth  he  had  served 
his  time, says  Horace  Walpole,  "with  a  com- 
mou  house  painter;  but  eager  to  handle  a 
pencil  in  a  more  elevated  style,  he  came  to 
London,  where,  however,  for  a  subsistence 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  at  first 
with  working  for  coach  painters.  It  was  a 
Uttle  rise  to  be  employed  in  copying  for 


dealers,  and  from  thence  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance into  the  Academy.  His  efforts  and 
ardor  at  last  carried  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
Bjrentthree  years  in  copyingEaphael, Titian, 
Vandyck,  and  Rubens,  and  improved  enough 
to  meet  with  much  business  at  his  return." 
Thus  accomplished,  Smybert  was  well  fitted 
for  a  career  in  the  New  World,  which  pre- 
sented no  rival  in  culture  and  esperience. 
His  talents  appear  to  have  been  in  great  de- 
mand, and  they  were  certainly  used  to  good 
purpose.  To  Ma  peucU  we  owe  many  excel- 
lent portraits  of  eminent  divines  and  magis- 
tntes  of  his  time,  and  the  only  authentic 
portrait  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  His  picture 
of  the  Berkeley  household,  now  in  the  Tale 
College  Gallery,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
containing  more  than  one  figure  ever  paint- 
ed in  this  country.  He  may  be  said  to  Lave 
been  the  first  teacher  of  art  in  America,  as 
it  was  from  his  copy  of  a  painting  by  Van- 
dyck that  Allston,  Copley,  and  Trumbull  re- 
ceived their  earliest  inspiration  and  their 
first  impressions  of  color  and  drawing. 

It  was  long  before  art  received  popular 
encouragement  and  support  in  this  coun- 
try True,  Beiijainin  Franklin,  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  dated  London, 
July  4,  1771,  prophesied  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  art  among  his  conntrymen.  "Tiie 
arts  he  says, "  have  always  traveled  west- 
ward ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  flour- 
ish ng  hereafter  ou  our  aide  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  the  number  of  wealthy  inhabitants  shall 
increase  who  may  be  able  and  wOliug  suit- 
ably to  reward  them,  since,  from  several  in- 
stances, it  appears  that  our  people  are  not 
deficient  in  genius."  But  Trumbull,  who 
spoke  from  esperience,  bluntly  told  a  young 
aspirant  for  fame  that  he  "had  better  learn 
to  make  shoes  or  dig  potatoes  tlian  become 
a  painter  in  this  country."  Tear  by  year, 
however,  partly  through  the  influence  of  art 
associations,  and  partly  through  the  influx 
of  the  works  of  foreign  artists,  the  love  of 
art  became  diffused  among  our  people,  and 
it  is  many  years  since  American  painters 
and  scTilptors  could  justly  complain  of  the 
want  of  popular  appreciation. 

One  cause  of  tUe  slow  growth  of  art  sen- 
timent and  art  knowledge  among  Americans 
was  the  absence,  even  in  the  larger  cities,  of 
public  and  private  galleries  of  paintings  like 
those  to  which  the  people  of  every  European 
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city  have  constant  access,  and  where  thoy 
may  become  familiar  with,  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  almost  every  age  and  coun- 
try. Of  late  years  these  opportunities  have 
notahly  iiicreascil  among  us.  Wealthy  cit- 
izens of  New  York,  PhUaaelphia,  Boston, 
Wasliington,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities 
have  accumnlated  extensive  and  valuable 
private  galleries  of  the  best  works  of  native 
and  foreign  artists,  and  have  evinced  • 
mendable  liberality  in  opening  their  doors 
to  the  public.  There  are  also  fine  galleries 
of  paintings  and  statuary  belonging  to  so- 
cieties, like  the  Boston  Athcnajum  and  our 
own  Historical  Society;  but  to  most  of 
these  the  general  public  can  not  claim  ad- 
mission, and  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
art  culture  is,  therefore,  comparatively  re- 
stricted. There  should  be  in  every  large 
city  a  public  gallery  of  art,  as  in  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  London,  Dresden,  Florence,  and 
other  European,  cities,  to  which,  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  access  should  be  free  to 
all.  The  influence  of  such  institutions  would 
be  immense.  There  is  many  a  working-man 
in  Paris  who  knows  more  about  pictui'es  and 
statues  than  the  majority  of  cultivated  peo- 
ple in  this  conntry.  He  visits  freely  the 
magnificent  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  hears 
artists  and  connoisseurs  converse,  and  if  he 
is  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  per- 
ception, he  acf[uires  a  knowledge  of  pictures 
and  artists  which  can  not  be  attained  in  a 


country  whprt  such  opportunities  are  rare, 
onlj  to  be  enjojed  either  by  paying  for 
them  or  by  the  fa^or  of  some  private  col- 
IcLtor  True  the  want  of  public  art  gal- 
leries has  been  in  a  measure  supplied,  in 
mtst  of  our  large  Lities  by  the  collections 
ot  iTt  deilers  hie  Schius  and  Goupil,  who 
of  late  years  have  imported  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  works  of  foreign 
artists,  and  who  admit  the  public  to  their 
exhibition  rooms  without  fee.  But  this 
privUege  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
the  educated  and  the  wealthy.  Earely  is 
a  working-man  or  working-woman  seen  in 
these  rooms,  although  no  respectable  and 
well-behaved  person  would  be  denied  ad- 
mission. Enter  the  galleries  of  Paris,  of 
Munich,  or  Dresden,  on  a  holiday,  and  yon 
will  find  hundreds  of  people  belonging  to 
the  working  classes,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, feasting  their  eyes  on  the  treasures  of 
art,  and  filling  their  minds  with  love  for  the 
beautiful.  The  refining  influence  of  such  an 
education  call  not  he  overvalued.  It  may 
not  be  quite  as  useful  as  the  practical  in- 
strnetion  of  our  common  schools ;  but  while 
we  can  not  subscribe  to  Kuskin's  opinion 
that  it  is  more  important  that  a  child 
should  learn  to  draw  than  that  he  should 
learn  to  write,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  ennobling  and  refining  influence  of 
art  upon  personal  character  and  upon  the 
community.    The  lack  of  this  culture  among 
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our  people  only  a  few  years  ago  was  man- 
ifested liy  tJie  commotion  wliLeli  Powers's 
"Greek  Slave"  made  on  its  arrival  in  this 
country.  Many  persona  questioned  tlie  pro- 
priety of  esliibiting  a  nude  statne.  A  dele- 
gation of  ttiatinguished  cleigymen  vfas  sent 
to  view  it,  wlien  it  was  at  Cincinnati,  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  it  should 
be  "  eoantenanoed  by  religions  people." 
Not  many  years  ago  a  well-educated  coun- 
try lady,  visiting  Boston  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  wis  shocked  to  find  a  pretty  ■ind 
modest  looking  young  woman  seated  it  tke 
ticket  tal)1p  in  the  stitue  gillerv  ot  the  Athe 
nKiini  Thi,  yoacg  wonian  was  engaged  in 
sewing  work  She  ought  to  emploj  her 
time  in  making  iprons  for  these  homd 
sh'imeful  statues  remiiked  the  indignant 
iiaitor  19  she  left  the  rtom  Pnjudices 
like  these  the  finit  of  ignoranot  ari,  hap 
pily  djiug  out,  and  few  tiaces  of  them  mill 
be  found  in  the  next  generation. 

The  American  Art  Union,  founded  in  1839, 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  Soeiil^  iee  Amis 
dea  Arts,  exerted  an  important  influence  npou 
American  art  culture.  For  upward  of  ten 
years  it  distributed  annually  from  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  a  thousand  works  of  art. 
Its  yearly  subscriptions  reached  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  issued  a 
series  of  fine  engravings  from  the  works  of 
American  artists,  and  for  several  years  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  embracing  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  the  progressof  art  in  this  country,  to- 
gether with  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  regarding  the  arts  and  artists 
of  Europe.  Through  the  agency  of  its  com- 
missions several  American  artists,  who  have 
sincti  attained  high  rank  in  their  profession, 
were  first  brought  to  public  notice.  The 
institution  was  broken  up  about  ten  years 
after  its  oi^anization  on  account  of  the  vio- 
lation, by  its  method  of  distributing  prizes, 
of  the  State  laws  against  lotteries.  But 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  it  accom- 
plished much  toward  awakening  a  love  of 
art  throughout  the  country,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  gratefully  remembered  for  its  services 
in  this  direction. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Art  Union 
was  the  indirect  means  of  temporary  harm, 
Through  its  activity  America  was  revealeil 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  great  picture  manu- 
factories of  Italy  and  Belgium  as  a  new  and 


promising  field  for  the  sale  of  their  wretch- 
ed copies  and  imitations.  Thousands  of 
these  vile  productions  were  palmed  off  upon 
iunoccDt  persons  in  this  country  as  geunrno 
works  by  old  or  modem  masters  of  note. 
The  writer  was  once  present  at  au  auction 
sale  of  such  a  collection  in  a  flonrisLing  city 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State.  There  was 
great  excitement  over  it.  Hero  were  "old 
masters"  by  the  dozen,  their  genuineness  at- 
tested by  printed  labels  ou  the  back  of  the 
frimes  giMug  n  imes  and  dates  whili,  the 
citaloguf  fille  1  with  0on  ing  praises  of  the 
artists  and  tbeir  works  made  no  mention 
of  copies  Thi.  pictures  were  mir^elously 
cheip  A  Madonna  by  Eajhael  sold  for 
thirty  dollars  frime  and  all  a  Hrge  pic- 
ture by  Rtiben^  for  ibout  the  same  pnce ; 
and  Unilscipes  by  Claude  Euysdael  ind 
others  brought  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
eath,  aecordmg  to  the  expensiveuess  of  the 
frames.  This  was  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Thanks  to  the  general  advance  of 
culture  and  knowledge,  there  is  now  prob- 
ably hardly  a  village,  and  certainly  not  a 
city,  in  the  country  where  such  an  imposi- 
tion could  be  attempted  without  detection. 
Most  of  the  "old  masters"  purchased  at  these 
sales  have  long  since  found  their  appropri- 
ate resting-place  in  the  lumber-room. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  this 
city,  has  unquestionably  exerted  a  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  culture  of  art  in 
America,  and  in  the  ditfusiou  of  tlie  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  art  among  the  people.  The 
present  organization  was  preceded  by  an 
association  of  artists  formed  in  180J  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Seven  years  later  it  received  the  act 
of  incorporation,  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  and  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  chosen  president ; 
Colonel  John  Trumbull,  vice-president;  De 
Witt  Clinton,  David  Hosack,  John  K.  Mur- 
ray, William  Cutting,  and  Charles  Wilkes, 
directors.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  American  minister  at  Paris,  the  Emper- 
or Napoleon  presented  to  the  institution 
many  valuable  busts,  antique  statues,  and 
rare  prints.  There  was  still,  however,  so 
little  general  support  afforded  by  the  com- 
munity, and  picture  buyers  were  so  few,  that 
the  enterprise  languished  from  the  first,  and 
it  was  saved  from  total  dissolution  only  by 
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the  temporaiy  aoceaaion  of  Vanderiyn'B  cel- 
ebrated "Ariadne,"  afterward  so  admiraljij 
engraved  by  Durand,  and  lertam  pictures 
of  Weat,  in  1816.  Tliese  important  addi- 
tions to  its  collection  enabled  tlie  institu- 
tion for  a  time  to  tide  over  tlie  danger  wliich 
tbreatened.  ita  existence.  A  school  of  m 
etmotion,  with  models  and  art  lectureB,  was 
also  organized,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  pop 
ular  interest  in  the  Academy,  but  want  of 
means  to  carry  out  the  plan  on  a  hroad  and 
liberal  foundation  interfered  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  project ;  and  a  fire,  which  destroy- 
ed a  great  part  of  its  models  and  drawings, 
in  1828,  gave  the  coup  de  grdce  to  an  insti- 
tution which  had  been  dying  by  slow  de- 

The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  h-w 
ing  given  np  the  ghost,  another  institution 
was  formed  to  talte  its  pla«o  atid  carry  on 
the  work  it  had  begnn — the  National  Acid 
emy  of  Design,  of  which  the  first  president 
was  Professor  Morse,  whose  invention  of  tlie 
electric  telegraph,  some  years  later,  east  his 
artistic  career  wholly  in  the  shade.  Found 
ed  ou  a  broader  basis  than  its  predecessor, 
and  meeting  more  fully  the  wishes  and  aims 
of  the  artists,  the  new  institution  speedily 
acquired  strength  and  populaiity,  and  it  la 
to-day  the  most  important  and  moat  influen 
tial  art  society  in  the  United  States  The 
most  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of 
America  are  enrolled  among  its  members 
Its  management  has  frequently  anbjected 
the  Academy  to  sharp  animadversion,  some 
times  not  undeserved,  ftom  those  who  deem 
ed  it  too  conservative,  not  to  say  ilhberal 
for  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  age , 
hut  none  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  deny  thtt 
its  general  course  has  tended  to  the  ele 
vation  of  Amer  an  art  and  the  popnlir  dif 
fua  on  of  art  culture  Nor  should  fiult  be 
too  rishly  foi  nd  with  its  acknowledged 
CO  servatism  The  best  and  moat  enduring 
ref  rms  are  those  wl  li  come  slowh,  in 
obclencc  to  the  demands  of  long  espe 
1  e  CO  an  1  mature  consideration,  while 
nothing  cin  be  worse  in  a  society  aa  well 
as  in  the  state  than  capricious  and  htsty 
changes,  which  freinently  introduce  abuses 
more  objectionable  than  the  old. 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  centurv  the 
National  Academy,  to  use  the  words  of  Brv 
ant's  address  ou  laying  the  comer-stone  of 


the  Academy  building,  "had  a  nomadic  ex- 
istence, pitching  its  tent  now  here,  non- 
there,  as  convenience  might  dictate,  but 
never  possessing  a  permanent  seat."  At 
length  the  munificence  of  art-loving  citizens 
of  New  York  enabled  the  society  to  erect  a 
building  welt  suited  to  its  pnrposes  and 
worthj  of  the  great  city  in  which  it  stands. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  October  19,  1863, 
and  the  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  com- 
pleted building  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The 
Academy  building,  on  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  is  a  hand- 
some structure  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
Doge's  palace  at  Venice.  It  is  hnilt  of  mar- 
ble, banded  with  graywacke,  with  simple 
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and  appropriate  decorations  The  cost  of 
thi  f,iound  and  building  was  about  two 
hundred  thonsAud  dollars  a  larf,e  part  of 
which  was  contributed  by  citizens  of  New 
lork  There  are  six  exhibition  galleries,  in- 
cluding the  corridor,  which  for  the  preaent 
afford  aU  the  space  required  for  the  Acad- 
emy and  witer  color  exhibitions ;  but  an 
enlai^eraent  mil  be  necessary  in  the  near 
future  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 

Philadelphia  waa  not  far  behind  New 
lork  in  estahlishinf,  an  Acidemy  of  Art. 
lu  December  1S05  a  meeting  of  seventy 
gentlemen  of  that  city  most  of  tliem  mem- 
hers  of  the  hir  was  held  in  Independence 
Hill  for  the  purpose  of  considenng  the  proj- 
ect.     Their  deliberations  resulted  in   the 
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aigniug  of  articles  of  agreement,  the  origi- 
nal of  which  is  atill  preserved,  providing  for 
the  creation  of  an  Art  Academy,  which  was 
pledged  "  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  XJuitod  States  of  America, 
by  introducing  correct  and  elegant  copies 
from  works  of  the  firat  masters  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting."  George  Clymer,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  elect- 
ed first  president  of  the  association ;  of  the 
twelve  directors  only  two  were  profcMioiial 
artists — William  Kiish  and  Charles  Wilfion 
Peale.  Benjamin  West,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished son  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  ranks 
of  art,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Academy.  He  was  then  under  a  cloud 
in  his  adopted  country.  His  royal  patron 
had  become  insane,  and  the  Prince  Regent 
had  withdrawn  the  commission  for  the  dec- 
oration of  Windsor  Chapel  with  a  series  of 
large  pictures  on  the  progress  of  Revealed 
Keltgion.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  old, 
and  this  recognition  from  his  native  State, 
coming  at  a,  time  when  he  was  smarting  un- 
der a  sharp  disappointment,  deeply  touched 
the  venerable  painter's  heart.  "  Be  assured, 
gentlemeD,"  he  wrote  in  reply,  "  that  that 
election  I  shall  ever  retain  as  an  honor  &om 
a  relative."  Robert  Fulton,  artist  and  in- 
ventor, and  Bashrod  Washington  were  the 
nest  honorary  members  after  West. 

Unlike  its  New  York  rival,  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  made  haste  to  provide  for 
itself  a   permanent   home.      The   society's 


charter,  procured  in  the  spring  of  1806, 
makes  mention  of  a  building  then  near 
completion.  It  was  of  simple  design  and 
well  proportioned.  Its  main  feature  was 
the  "Eotunda" — a  handsome  circular  room 
with  a  domed  ceiling.  The  first  exhibition 
was  held  in  March,  1806.  The  coUeetion  of 
works  of  art  contained  over  fifty  easts  of 
antique  statues  from  the  Louvre,  two  Shaks- 
pearean  paintings  by  West,  and  a  few  oth- 
er pictures  by  European  artists.  The  ladies 
of  Philadelphia  appear  to  have  been  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  on  the  subject  of  nude  stat- 
uary, and  one  day  in  the  week  the  Academy 
was  thrown  open  for  their  exclusive  i>enefit. 
Gradually  the  Academy  acquired  a  lai^ 
and  valuable  coUection  of  paintiuga  and 
casts,  many  of  them  bequests  trom  wealthy 
citizens.  In  1811,  lu  conjunction  with  the 
Society  of  Artiste,  it  gave  ite  first  annual 
exhibition.  Theeecond,m  1912,wasmarked 
by  the  presence  of  several  important  works 
by  American  artists,  evincing  the  progress 
made  by  native  talent.  In  1816  the  Acad- 
emy collection  was  enriched  with  a  noble 
painting  by  Allston,  "The  dead  Man  revived 
by  touching  the  Eelics  of  Elisha,"  and  also 
by  Leslie's  "Clifford" — a  fine  composition, 
taken  from  tlve  scene  in  JImnj  VI.  where 
Clifford  murders  the  young  Plantagenet, 
Rutland. 

The  collection  gradually  increased  in  val- 
ue by  gifts  and  judicious  purchases,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  building 
by  fire,  in  1845,  it  was  without  a  rival  in 
America.  A  valnable  Murillo,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  "Carit4  Eomana,"  or  Roman 
Daugliter,  bought  in  Spain  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  perished  in  the 
flames,  with  many  other  paiutings,  casts, 
and  statues  in  marble.  The  Academy  soon 
recovered  from  this  disaster.  It  now  pos- 
sesses a  valuable  gallery  of  statuary,  com- 
prising modem  worts  iu  marble  and  casts 
from  the  antique,  a  permanent  gallery  of 
paintings,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  works  by  native  and  foreign  art- 
iste, and  an  excellent  library.  Its  new 
bnilding,  the  opening  of  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration,  is  a  noble  structure,  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  designed. 

It  is  oaly  within  a  recent  period  that  the 
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beautiful  art  of  painting  in  water-color, 
long  since  carried  to  perfection  in  England, 
Tjeoamo  popular  in  this  country.  It  had 
many  stubborn  prejudices  to  contend  with. 
Worlia  in  watfir-color  looked  slight  and  un- 
substantial compared  with  those  in  oil,  and 
a  taste  for  them  haid  to  be  created  and  fos- 
tered. In  the  Academy  exhibitions  a  cor- 
ner was  nauaily  set  apart  for  them,  but  tliey 
were  generally  few  in  number  and  of  trilling 
value.  The  first  organized  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  water-color  society  In  this 
country  was  made  in  1850,  when  a  class  was 
started  in  New  Yorlc  for  study  from  life,  the 
stetcbes  being  made  in  -water-ooior.  The 
members  were  for  the  most  part  well-known 
designers  or  engravers.  Tbey  held  their 
meetings  every  fortnight.  In  December, 
1850,  this  "class"  adopted  a  constitutinn, 
and  tins  formed  the  first  Society  of  Paint 
ers  in  Water-Coiots  in  the  United  States 
There  are  records  of  meetings  held  trom 
time  to  time  until  the  opening  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  this  city  in  1853.  Then  each 
member  of  the  society  contributed  a  speti 
men  of  his  work.  The  collection  was  hung 
by  itself  on  a  screen,  and  was  specified  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is  '  V,  ater 
color  Paintings  by  Members  of  the  New 
York  Water  color  Society"  This  was  a 
dying  eftort  Nothing  was  eier  heard  of 
the  society  again 


,K.— [lITB-1813.] 

W  th  the  exception  of  one  or  two  foreign 
collections,  nothing  more  was  seen  of  water- 
coior  paintings  in  this  coantry  until  the 
autumn  of  1866,  when  the  Artists'  Fund  So- 
ciety, m  its  annual  exhibition  held  in  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  made  a  feat- 
ure of  this  branch  of  art.  Mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  M.  Falconer,  an  en- 
thnsiast  in  water-colors,  the  society  was 
able  to  flit  the  East  Gallery  and  part  of  the 
corridor  with  a  fine  collection  of  works  by 
nitn  e  and  foreign  artists.  Encouraged  by 
the  plc'isure  manifested  by  the  art-loving 
public  which  then  for  tlie  first  time  bad  the 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  real  capabilities 
of  water-color  painting,  a  number  of  artists 
at  once  started  a  project  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  water-color  society  which  might 
p  npul-trize  this  beautiful  art  on  this  side  of 
the  Atllntic.  A  call  signed  by  Samuel  Col- 
min,  William  Hart,  Gilbert  Burling,  and 
\\  illiara  Craig  was  sent  out  to  all  the  pro- 
ti  sstonal  and  amateur  artists  who  were 
l>nown  to  be  interested  in  tlie  movement. 
The  result  was  the  organization,  in  Decem- 
ber 186G,  of  the  present  flourishing  institu- 
tion of  "  The  American  Society  of  Painters 
m  Water-Colors." 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  society 
was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  under  Academy  manage- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  fall  and  win- 
ter exhibition  of  oil-paintings.  It  was  in 
many  respects  a  successful  experiment.  The 
collection  contained  nearly  three  hnndred 
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works,  among  ivhieh  were  many  crude  and 
insipid  compoaitionB  side  bj  side  witli  works 
of  great  value  and  still  greater  promise. 
Tlie  public  was  pleased  with  the  novelty; 
the  water-color  galleries  were  crowded  day 
and  evening  with  admiring  spectators.  Bat 
the  sales  were  few.  The  public  admired, 
but  did  not  buy.  But  the  water-colorists 
were  not  discouraged.  They  clung  to  their 
work,  firm  in  the  faith  that  as  knowledge 
ripened,  their  reward  wonkl  come.  Each 
year  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  exLibitton,  both  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  works  exposed  to  view.  The 
exhibition  of  1874  filled  all  the  Academy 
galleries  except  one,  which  is  considered  un- 
favorable to  the  proper  display  of  water- 
colors,  and  the  hanging  committee  was 
obliged,  for  want  of  room  and  other  reasons, 
to  retnm  almost  as  many  pictures  as  were 
exhibited  in  1867.  The  popular  prejudice 
against  water-colors  gave  way  to  a  just  ap- 
preciation. During  the  first  four  exhibi- 
tions the  number  of  sales  could  almost  be 
counted  upon  one's  fingers ;  but  during  the 
six  weeks  of  the  exhibition  of  1374  tlie  sales 
of  water-colors  on  the  walls  amounted  to 
$ao,000,  a  success  unprecedented  in  this  coon- 
try.  Now  that  it  pays  to  paint  in  water- 
colors,  the  permanent  success  of  the  society 
depends  only  opon  the  members  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  Its  exhibitions,  although  held 
in  the  Academy  hnilding,  are  no  longer  un- 
der the  management  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy, nor  in  connection  with  its  exhibitions. 
The  water-color  society  has  an  active  mem- 
bership of  fifty-four  artists.  Its  financial 
affairs  are  in  a  donrishing  condition,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  predict  for  it  a  brill- 
iant future.  Plans  have  already  been  per- 
fected which  wiU  secure  for  the  society  a 
creditable  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Pliiladelphta,  when  the  country 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  oar 
artists  haTe  been  able  to  do  toward  rivaling 
those  of  England  in  this  important  branch 
of  painting. 

Tnming  from  these  societies,  the  most  im- 
portant art  associations  in  the  United  States, 
to  special  departments  of  art,  we  come  first 
to  the  consideration  of  portraiture,  which 
was  pursued  with  more  success  than  any 
other  hranch  before  and  immediately  after 


the  Revolution.  Benjamin  West,  whose  ca- 
reer, lite  that  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  be- 
longs mainly  to  England,  began  portrait 
painting  in  1T53,  and  had  he  not  forsaken 
it  for  historical  and  religious  paintiug,  his 
fame  would  probably  have  been  more  endur- 
ing. Of  the  immense  number  of  paintings 
executed  by  him  during  his  long  career,  es- 
timated at  upward  of  three  thousand,  only 
one—"  The  Death  of  Wolfe"— rises  appre- 
ciably above  the  dead  level  of  Academical 
mediocrity.  His  mind,  hopelessly  devoid 
of  imagination,  constantly  aspired  to  the 
treatment  of  themes  which  might  well  ap- 
pall the  most  daring  genius — such,  for  ex- 
ample, aa  "Moses  receiving  tlie  Law  on 
Mount  Sinai,"  "The  Opening  of  the  Seventh 
Seal  in  the  Revelations,"  "  The  Mighty  An- 
gel with  one  Foot  on  the  Sea  and  the  other 
on  the  Earth,"  etc.  A  pretty  story  is  told 
of  his  first  attempts  at  painting.  Inspired 
at  the  age  of  nine  by  the  sight  of  some  en- 
gravings and  the  gift  of  a  paint-box,  he  used 
to  play  truant  from  school,  "  and  as  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  sight  ofhis  father  and  mother, 
he  would  steal  up  to  his  garret,  and  there 
pass  the  hours  in  a  world  of  his  own.  At 
last,  after  he  had  been  absent  irom  school 
some  days,  the  master  called  at  his  father's 
house  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  him. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  secret  occu- 
pation. His  mother,  proceeding  to  the  gar- 
ret, found  the  truant ;  but  so  much  was  she 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  creations 
of  his  pencil,  which  also  met  her  view  when 
she  entered  the  apartment,  that,  instead  of 
rebuking  him,  she  could  only  take  him  in 
her  arms  and  kiss  him  with  transports  of 
afifection."  Doubtless  many  other  soft- 
hearted mothers  have  thus  greeted  what 
they  fondly  imagined  to  be  the  dawning  of 
genius  in  their  offspring,  but  with  conse- 
quences less  appalling.  The  young  artist 
went  early  to  Rome,  where  his  appearance, 
coming  from  the  far  Western  world,  excited 
cnrious  interest  and  attention.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed Lim  to  observe  the  impressions  cre- 
ated by  the  marvels  ho  encountered.  On 
the  completion  ofhis  studies,  which  he  pur- 
sued with  assiduity,  he  went  to  England, 
there  soon  afterward  married,  and  there  re- 
mained until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty nine.  But  a  very  small  number  of  his 
works   are   owned  in  this   country.      His 
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"  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  presented  hy  the 
artist  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  is  stil! 
in  the  possession  of  that  inatitution.  It  was 
once  greatly  admired.  The  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  owns  liis  Deith  on 
the  Pale  Horse ;"  hia  "  Christ  Rejected  and 
Lis  "Cupid"  are  also  owned  in  that  tit\ 
Hia  "Lear"  may  ho  seen  in  the  gillon  of 
the  Boston  Athenteum.  Two  ot  h  s  ]  ic 
tures,  illustrating  scenes  from  the  liiad  he 
long  to  the  collection  of  the  New  iork  His- 
toriral  Society  It  mnit  be  remembered  to 
his  honor  thit  he  was  the  first  histonoal 
painter  to  break  thronBh  the  ab'»urd  Aca- 
demieal  traditions  which  reqnired  modem 
subjects  to  be  painted  in  the  so-called  clas- 
sic style  WLen  his  "  Death  of  Wolfe"  n  as 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Loudon, 
the  adherents  of  the  old  style  "  complained 
of  the  barbarism  of  hoots,  buttons,  and  blun- 
derbusses, and  cried  out  for  naked  warriors 
with  bowa,  bncklera,  and  battering-rams." 
Reynolds  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  re- 
monstrated with  Weat  against  his  daring 
innovation.  The  artist  calmly  replied  that 
"the  event  to  be  commemorated  happened 
in  the  year  1758,  in  a  region  of  the  world 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  at 
a  period  when  no  warrior  who  wore  classic 
costume  existed.  The  same  rule  which  gave 
law  to  the  historian  should  govern  the  paint- 
er." Reynolds  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  popular  ver- 
dict infavor  of  the  new  style,  and  to  declare 
that  "  West  has  conquered.  I  foresee  that 
this  picture  will  not  only  become  one  of 
the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revo- 
lution in  art."  West  was  a  sensible,  kind- 
ly man,  of  pure  life  and  lofty  aims.  His 
ambition,  unhappily,  was  far  beyond  his  ca- 
pacity as  aa  artist,  and  his  fame  has  stead- 
ily declined  since  his  death.  His  highest 
distinction  as  an  artist  was  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Copley's  American  career  closed  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  on  the  3d  of  July,  1737,  and  died 
in  London  on  the  25th  of  September,  1815. 
He  was  the  only  native  painter  of  real 
genius  and  culture  of  whom  the  New  World 
could  boast  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; and  the  skill  and  assiduity 
with  which  he  pursued  his  profession  are 
attested  by  the  number  of  portraits  from 
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his  pencil  which  still  esist  in  the  possession 
of  old  families  in  New  England,  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  Southern  States.  It  bas 
been  said  that  the  possession  of  one  of  those 
ancestral  portraits  is  an  American's  best 
title  of  nobility.  Chiefly  celebrated  for  hia 
portraits,  Copley  also  attempted  historical 
compositions,  a  department  of  art  in  which 
he  received  but  little  encouragement,  al- 
though the  "  Death  of  Chatham,"  and  "The 
Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  the  latter  being 
regarded  as  his  greatest  work,  evinced  con- 
siderable power  of  composition  and  color. 

Donlap,  in  his  scrappy  but  entertaining 
history  of  the  arts  of  design  in  America, 
gives  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  x>or- 
trait  painters,  native  and  foreign,  who  flour- 
ished during  colonial  and  Revolution arj- 
times  in  this  country.  Most  of  them  have 
been  long  forgotten,  and  hut  few  merit  at- 
tention at  the  present  day.  There  was  Wol- 
laston,who  painted  several  portraits  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1758,  and  afterward  In  Maryland. 
His  portrait  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  en- 
graved for  Sparks's  biography  of  our  first 
President.  Judge  Hopkiuson  paid  him  a 
tribute  in  commonplace  verse  in  the  Ameri- 
ean  Magaiim  for  September,  1758.  In  many 
of  the  older  dwellings  in  Maryland  may  be 
found  portraits  from  the  pencil  of  Hesselius, 
an  English  painter  of  respectable  capacity, 
SPttled  in  Annapolis  in  1763.  Cosmo  Alex- 
ander, who  came  to  this  country  in  1770  and 
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remained  a  year,  was  Stuart's  first  instructor 
in  art.  His  beat-known  work  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Hon.  John  Ross,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  PLiladelphia  bar.  Blackburn,  an  En- 
)j]lahmau,  a  contemporary  of  Smybert,  paint- 
ed aeveral  escellent  portraits  during  a  brief 
visit  to  tills  country,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  efltecui.  The  name  of  Eobert  E.  Pine 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  portrait  of 
Washington.  This  artist  brought  t.i  Amer- 
ica the  earliest  east  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 
which  wts  privattly  eshibited  to  the  ae 
lect  few — ^the  manners  and  morils  of  the 
Quaker  City  forbidding  ita  e'^poanre  to  the 


"  Pine  sympathized  with  the 
American  cause,  and  projected  a  grand  se- 
ries of  historical  paintings  to  illustrate  the 
events  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  plan 
also  comprehended  the  portraits  of  leading 
generals  and  statesmen.  Invited  to  Mount 
Vernon  in  1785,  he  passed  three  weeks  at 
that  place,  and  produced  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington which  is  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
more  correct  and  characteristic  likeness  of 
the  man  than  the  later  and  better-known 
portrait  by  Stuart. 

Passing  over  several  names  on  which  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  if  space  permit- 


ted, we  come  to  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  tho 
first  painter  of  Wasliington.  He  was  born 
in  Chestcrtown,  Maryland,  in  1741.  Deter- 
mining at  an  early  age  on  the  profession  of 
portrait  painting,  he  first  sought  instruction 
in  Philadelphia,  and  afterward  in  Boston, 
whore  he  stndied  Copley's  pictures.  In  1770 
ho  went  to  England,  and  there  studied  witli 
West,  who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  opened 
his  heart  and  purse  to  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling artist.  Peale  returned  home  after  a 
residence  of  about  four  years  abroad,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
'  He  did  not,"  says  Tuckerman,  "forget  the 
artist  in  the  soldier,  but  sedulously  improved 
his  leisure  in  camp  by  sketching  from  nature, 
and.  ...by transferringtohisportfoliomany 
heads  which  afterward  he  elaborated  for  his 
gtUery  of  national  portraifs."  His  portrait 
of  Washington  as  a  Virginia  colonel,  well 
known  through  the  art  of  engraving,  pos- 
sessei  a  historical  value  as  great  as  its  ar- 
tistic merit.  It  was  painted  in  1772,  and  is 
the  earliest  authentic  likeness  of  Washing- 
ton in  existence.  A  sobsequent  portrait  was 
escLuted  by  Peale  in  compliance  with  a  res- 
olution of  Congress,  passed  before  the  oc- 
Lupation  of  Philadelphia.  "Its  progress," 
writes  Titian  E.  Peale  to  a  friend,  "  marks 
the  viciasitodes  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle Commenced  in  the  gloomy  winter  and 
half  famished  encampment  at  Valley  Forge 
m  1778,  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
and  Monmouth  intervened  before  its  com- 
pletion. At  the  last  place  Washington  sug- 
gested that  the  view  from  the  window  of 
the  fami-house  opposite  to  which  he  was 
sitting  wonld  form  a  desirable  baekgrouud. 
Peale  adopted  the  idea,  and  represented  Mon- 
month  Court-house,  and  a  party  of  Hessians 
under  guard  marching  out  of  it."  Congress 
adjourned  without  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  the  artist,  and  tho  por- 
trait remained  on  his  hands.  The  testimony 
of  contemporaries  stamps  this  picture  as  a 
most  faithful  likeness  of  Washington  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Peale  painted  fourteen  por- 
traits of  Washington,  of  which  the  two  we 
have  mentioned  are  the  most  important. 
His  career  was  long  and  honorable.  His 
talent  as  a  portrait  painter  in  oil  and  min- 
iature was  in  constant  doniand  far  and  wide, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  by  sitters  from 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.    He  died,  re- 
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vered  and  regretted,  at  tlie  age  of  eiglity- 
four,  in  1826.  His  son,  Rembrandt  Peale  at 
the  ago.  of  eigLteen,  made  a  pencil  sketch  of 
Washington,  and  long  aft«rward  painted  a 
portrait  of  him  &om  memory,  aaeieted  hj 
Hondin's  bust. 

We  mnst  pass  with  only  brief  mention 
the  names  of  William  Dunlap,  chiefly  known 
for  his  history  of  the  arts  of  design;  Robert 
Fnltoii,more  celebrated  as  an  inventor  thin 
as  an  artist;  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  geniil, 
gifted,  and  erratic ;  Malbone,  like  Jarvia,  cel- 
ebrated for  his  sQccess  in  miuiatuie  paint- 
ing ;  Chester  Harding,  once  the  rival  of  Stn 
art  in  portraitnre ;  Gilbert  Stnart  Newton, 
whose  memory  is  affectionately  honored  in 
Leslie's  autobiography ;  C.  C.  Ingham,  one 
of  the  laat  of  the  old  generation  of  por- 
trait painters ;  and  Morse,  who  early  forsook 
paiatiug,  and  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  most  important  indention  of  this  centu- 
ry, the  eleetrie  telegraph  Contemporary 
with  these  artists  were  many  who  achieved 
high  lepntation  m  their  day,  bnt  whose 
names  are  now  known  only  through  the 
annals  of  art  societies. 

One  of  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of 
America,  Gilbei-t  Charles  Stuart,  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest.  He  was  bom  in  Narra- 
ganset,  Ehode  Island,  in  1T54,  according  to 
an  anecdote  of  his  own,  quoted  by  Dunlap, 
in  a  snuff  mill,  the  first  m  New  England, 
erected  by  his  father  In  after-years  ho 
dropped  his  middl--  name,  which  hid  been 


-(ieill-1648.] 


given  to  him  at  his  baptism  to  signify  his 
father's  fidelity  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 
He  commenced  portrait  painting  at  Newport, 
Ehode  Island;  was  taken  to  Edinbui^h  at 
the  age  of  eighteen ;  resided  several  years 
in  London,  where  his  success  was  marked, 
and  passed  some  time  in  Dublin  and  Paris. 
In  1793  Stuart  returned  to  this  country,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death,  at  Boston,  in 
1828,  pursued  a  career  of  remarkable  indus- 
try and  ability  Many  of  the  most  famous 
statesmen  of  America  sat  to  him,  and  his 
portraits  of  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson Monroe  and  other  distingnished  men 
are  mell  known  throngh  engravings.  Our 
ideas  of  Wj'ilnngton's  personal  appearance 
are  deriveil  from  Stuart  rather  than  from 
Fine  or  Feale.  He  also  painted  an  immense 
immber  of  society  portraits.  His  works  are 
widely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. In  power  of  drawing  and  expression, 
and  in  truth  and  purity  of  color,  his  por- 
traits stand  almost  without  rival  in  Ameri- 
can or  European  art.  He  was  great  in  the 
portrayal  of  iudividiial  character.  Allston 
declared  that  he  "seemed  to  dive  into  the 
thonghts  of  men,  for  they  were  made  to  live 
and  speak  on  tlie  snrface."  The  same  ad- 
mirable artist  has  also  well  said  that  Stuart 
"was,  in  its  widest  sense,  a  philosopher  in 
his  art.  He  thoroughly  understood  its  prin- 
ciples, as  his  works  bear  witness,  whether  as 
to  harmony  of  colors  or  of  lines,  or  of  light 
and  shadow,  showing  that  exquisite  sense 
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lit  a  whole  whict  only  a  man  of  genius  can 
realize  and  eiol)ody.  Of  this  not  the  least 
admirable  iustauce  is  his  portrait  of  Jolin 
Adams,  ^hose  bodUy  tenement  at  the  time 
seemed  rather  to  present  the  image  of  a  di- 
lapidated castle  than  the  habitation  of  the 
unbroken  mind.  But  not  such  la  the  pic- 
ture. Called  forth  from  its  crumbling  re- 
cesses, the  living  tenant  is  there,  stUl  enno- 
bling the  ruin,  and  npholding  it,  as  it  were, 
by  the  strength  of  his  inner  life."  Stuart 
painted  but  three  portraits  of  Washington 
from  life,  but  made  twenty-six  copies  of 
these  originals.  There  is  a  certain  weak-- 
nesa  about  the  mouth,  Washington  having 
lost  his  teeth  when  the  originals  were  paint- 
ed, but  the  general  bearing  is  noble  and  dig- 
nified; and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves, 
with  Leslie,  "that  a  painter  existed  in  the 
time  of  Washington  who  could  hand  him 
down  looking  like  a  gentleman." 

To  sketch  even  in  outline  the  career  of 
every  American  artist  who  has  achieved  ce- 
lebrity in  portraiture  or  any  other  branch 
of  art  would  extend  this  article  into  a  good- 
sized  volume.  Among  those  artists  who  be- 
longed partly  to  the  last  and  partly  to  the 
present  century,  and  whose  genius  has  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  American  art,  may 
be  mentioned  John  Vanderlyn,  whose  "Ari- 
adne" and  "Marius"  are  justly  celebrated, 
and  who  has  given  us  the  best  portraits  ex- 
tant of  Madison,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Clin- 
ton, Calhoun,  and  other  eminent  Americans ; 
and  Thomas  Snlly,  a  native  of  England,  but 


whose  cireer  belongs  to  America,  and  whoso 
portr-iitsiiedistin^nishedbyexquisite  grace 
and  refinement  To  the  present  century  be- 
Ijng  many  eminent  names,  such  as  Henry 
Inman  haipiest  in  portraiture,  but  also 
charming  m  lindscape  ind  the  first  Amer- 
ican arttst  who  attempted  genre  painting 
ivith  success,  Wllbim  Page,who  emulates 
Titian  and  "Veronese  as  a  colorist,  whose 
piirtriits  rink  among  the  noblest  of  mod- 
em times  and  whtse  Venetian  reproduc- 
tions hive  excited  the  highest  admiration 
IS  well  as  the  se\erBst  criticism;  Charles 
Lonng  £11i]t  whise  portraits  are  distin- 
guished by  richness  of  color,  a  manly  sim- 
plicity and  force  of  execution,  combined 
with  a  subtile  grisp  of  mdividuality  which 
no  other  American  portrait  painter  has 
evinced  in  an  equal  degree ;  Daniel  Hun- 
tington, whose  versatile  pencil,  not  confined 
to  any  single  branch  of  art,  is  equally  happy 
in  portraiture,  landscape,  genre,  and  historic- 
al painting;  Oliver  Stono, recently  deceased, 
whose  portraits  of  women  and  chUdren,  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled,  are  characterized 
hy  a  peculiar  grace  and  refinement ;  Thomas 
Le  Clear;  Richard  M.  Staigg,  who,  besides 
the  exquisite  ivory  miniatures  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  known,  has  shown  a  happy  talent 
in  genre  painting;  George  A.  Baker,  whose 
portraits  of  women  and  children  are  of  rare 
beauty  and  refinement.  Other  names  might 
be  mentioned  did  not  want  of  space  forbid. 
Historicalpaintinghasnotfound  in  Amer- 
ica the  encouragement  accorded  to  other 
branches  of  art,  partly,  perhaps,  because  we 
have  never  had  a  really  great  historical 
painter,  and  partly  because  the  genius  of 
the  age  does  not  favor  it.  Colonel  John 
Trnmbull  attempted  to  depict  the  events  of 
the  Revolution  in  a  series  of  large  historical 
lableaux,  which  are  now  chiefly  valued  for 
the  faithful  portraits  they  contain  of  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  that  time.  His 
sketches  and  studies  for  these  works  show 
a  vigor  and  grasp  which  are  wanting  in  the 
larger  canvases.  His  "Death  of  Montgom- 
ery," the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence," and  the  "Battle  of  Bimter 
Hill,"  and  others  of  his  important  works, 
exhibit  considerable  skill  in  grouping  and 
composition,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  hia  fame  had  nothing  remained  hut  the 
original  sketches  and  portraits.     His  talent 
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is  displayed  to  greater  ad       t  th 

"  Trambull  Gallery"  at  Hew  H  th 

tlie  nationa]  Capitol.  A  d  d  mp  t 
General  Washington  in  th  1     p    t     f 

tlie  Kevolntion,  Colonel  Tr  m!  11  J  J  d 
peculiar  facilities  for  study  g  h  h  te 
and  features  uuder  the  mo  t  d   ir     m 

stances,  and  his  portrait  ot  h  m       w       th 
gallery  at  New  Haven  is  f  11    f     Id     Ij 
spirit.     By  coDtemporarie.    t    wh  m    t 
called  the  leader  of  the  Am  n  m         t 

was  preferred  to  Stuart's. 

Pre-eminent  among  Am  n  histo  1 
painters  stands  the  honored  name  oi  Wash 
ington  Allston ;  yet  even  of  him  it  must  be 
said  that  performance  lagged  far  behind  de- 
sign, and  that  his  fame  is  in  great  part  the 
legaey  of  contemporary  admiration  The 
quality  of  his  genius  was  akin  to  that  of 
the  old  masters  of  religions  art.  It  might 
he  said  of  him  that  he  painted  for  antiquity 
His  mind,  even  in  youth  inclined  to  senons 
eontemplatiou,  'was  moulded  by  early  stud^ 
of  the  old  masters,  and  the  results  of  this 
training  may  be  traced  in  all  his  woiks  It 
was  to  him  that  Fuaeli  bluntly  said,  "You 
have  come  a  great  way  to  starve,"  when  the 
youug  American,  on  his  first  visit  to  Lon 
don,  announced  his  purpose  to  devote  him- 
self to  historical  painting.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, Allston  pursued  his  studies  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy  with  unflagging  diligence, 
andwiththe  grand  goal  of  liis  ambition  con 
stantly  in  view.  His  earliest  largo  picture, 
"The  Dead  Man  Revived,"  obtained  the  prize 
of  two  hundred  guineas  from  the  Bntish  In- 
stitution, and  was  soon  after  purchased  by 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Irts 
This  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  impor- 
tant works,  many  of  which  are  owned  in 
England,  where  Allston  enjoys  even  greater 
repute  than  in  his  own  country.  He  sut- 
fered  much  ftom  feeble  health  and  from  j* 
cuniary  embarrassment,  and  one  of  his  most 
important  works,  "  Belshazzar's  Feast,"  re- 
mained, in  consequence,  unfinished  at  bis 
death.  His  first  studies  for  this  painting 
were  made  in  London  in  1817.  At  intervals 
he  worked  upon  it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
was  engaged  upon  it  nn  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  Even  in  its  unfinished  state  it  attests 
the  grandeur  of  the  artist's  conception,  bnt 
it  also  reveals  in  a  striking  degree  the  lim- 
itations of  his  genius,  chiefly  the  vacillation 


f  th  ght,  the  wavering  choice,  dis]>layed 
m  h  ges  of  plan  and  apparent  dissatisfuc- 
t  w  th  parts  of  the  work  as  it  proceeded. 
All  t  himself  regarded  this  picture  aa  his 
gre  t  t  composition ;  to  finish  it  worthily 
w  the  desire  of  his  heart ;  but  his  genius 
t   md  ts  best  expression  in  some  of  his  less 

mb  t  us  paintings,  in  which  his  refined 
se  f  the  beautiful,  his  love  of  the  graee- 
1  1  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  form  are 
all  w  dfreeplay,untrammeledby thestrug- 
gl   t   paint  in  the  "  grand  stylo." 

H  t>rical  painting  in  America  has  been 
mainly ,  thus  far  at  least,  the  reflex  of  Euro- 
pean schools  of  art.  Trumbull's  style  was 
formed  in  Loudon  under  the  tuition  of  Ben- 


jamin West,  Allston's  by  long  and  ci 
tious  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Vene- 
tian schools,  and  Emanuel  Leutze,  our  most 
vigorous  and  prolilii.  lustorical  painter  iii 
recent  times  the  en^x\iiig  from  whose  pic- 
ture of  "  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware" 
has  carried  his  name  into  every  American 
household,  was  the  disciple  of  Leasing,  with 
whom  he  studied  at  Diisseldorf.  The  con- 
ditions of  American  society  are  not,  indeed, 
favorable  to  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  art,  which  can  not  flourish  without  a  pat- 
ronage which  does  not  exist  in  this  country. 
Our  government  patron^e  has  been  a  posi- 
tive detriment  to  art.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  national  commissions  have  been  award- 
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ed  to  artista  of  inferior  merit,  whose  sneeess 
was  often  dae  to  lobby  influence.  Tlie  eon- 
eequence  is  that  tbe  uatioual  paintings  at 
Waaliington  are,  witli  a  few  wortlij  excep- 
tions, a  national  disgrace.  A  blank  white 
wall  would  be  less  displeasing  to  the  culti- 
vated eye.  It  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  hope  for 
a  remedy.  In  the  scramble  for  government 
art  patronage,  charlatans  alone  enter  the 
coarse;  men  of  genina,  whose  productions 
would  do  the  nation  honor,  will  never  de- 
scend to  an  unseemly  scrub  race  with  "  art- 
ists" who  could  hardly  paint  a  respectable 
sign  for  a  vUl^e  taverD.  Hence  it  is  that 
while  we  occasionally  see  an  American  his- 
torical painting  of  high  merit,  the  brauches 
of  art  which  most  flourish  in  this  country, 
and  which  have  reached  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence unsurpassed  in  Europe,  are  portrait- 
ure, landscape,  and  ffenre  painting.  For  cor- 
rect drawing,  truth  of  color,  and  a  fideli- 
ty to  expression  as  nearly  absolute  as  the 
art  can  be  carried,  American  portrait  paint- 
ers, as  a  class,  stand  in  advance  of  their  Eu- 
ropean brethren.  Tliere  are  no  portraits  in 
the  world,  if  we  except  those  of  the  old  Ve- 
netian masters,  superior  in  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  art  to  those  of  Stuart,  Elliot,  Page, 
Huntington,  Le  Clear,  Stone,  Baker,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  devoted  their  genius  to  this 
branch  of  art.  American  portraiture  may 
not  display  so  much  Academical  "  effect"  as 
the  French,  but  efl'ect  is  not  in  itself  an  es- 
sential quality  of  high  art.  It  is  often  an 
artistic  trick  to  catch  the  uncultivated  eye 
and  hide  defects  of  drawing. 

In  landscape  painting,  as  in  portraiture, 
America  very  early  declared  her  independ- 
ence of  European  schools.  Our  artists  liave 
gone  directly  to  nature  for  inspiration,  and 
each,  following  the  tendency  of  his  own 
genius,  has  found  in  her  varied  aspects  of 
loveliness  aud  grandeur  what  no  Academical 
training  oonid  have  taught.  Fidelity  to  na- 
ture is  a  characteristic  trait  of  American 
landscape  art ;  a  fidelity  not  servile,  but 
couBCieutions  and  loving,  with  none  of  the 
conventional  trickery  and  Academical  effects 
characteristic  of  every  European  school  of 
landscape  except  the  English ;  a  fidelity  not 
inconsistent  with  the  widest  display  of  im- 
a^nation  and  fancy,  nor  with  freedom  of  in- 
dividual expression.  If  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  each  of 


painters,  ftom  the  venerable  Durand,  whose 
baud  has  not  yet  forgot  its  cunning,  to  the 
youugest  aspirant  for  a  place  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  could  be  gathered  into  one 
gallery,  they  would  form  an  exhibition  un- 
rivaled in  the  world  in  ail  the  higher  qnali- 
ties  of  art,  in  individuality,  and  in  truth  to 
nature.  Such  a  collection — a  nucleus  al- 
ready exists  in  our  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art — ought  to  find  a  place  in  New  York. 
How  interesting  to  the  student  would  it  be 
to  trace  the  development  of  landscape  art 
iu  the  pictures  of  Durand,  Cole,  Huntington, 
Inness,  Church,  Bierstadt,  Gifford,  Keusett, 
Whittredge,M'Entee,Colman, Hubbard,  and 
ahost  of  others  who  have  won  deserved  hon- 
ors by  their  faithful  delineations  of  nature ! 
Tlie  lamits  of  this  sketch  preclude  extended 
persona]  characterizations  where  so  many 
deserve  special  notice ;  and  equally  out  of 
the  question  is  even  the  briefest  account  of 
what  the  most  eminent  have  accomplished 
toward  bringing  American  landscape  art  to 
its  present  high  position. 

In  more  senses  than  one  such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  essentially  American;  for 
although  many  of  our  foremost  landscape 
painters  have  gone  abroad  for  study  or  in 
search  of  special  aspects  of  nature,  they 
have  found  in  the  grandeur  and  in  the  beau- 
ty of  our  own  country  the  highest  inspira- 
tion. Gifford  brings  nothing  from  Venice  or 
the  East  superior  to  his  magnificent  tran- 
scripts of  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
sea-coast,  although  that  element  of  the  pic- 
turesque afforded  by  the  architecture  of  the 
Old  World  is  wanting  in  tho  New;  nor  did 
Chnrch  find  in  the  Andes  inspiration  for  a 
nobler  picture  than  his  "Niagara."  Bier- 
atadt's  splendid  delineations  of  the  sublime 
scenery  of  California  aud  the  Rooky  Mount- 
ains far  surpass  his  "Vesuvius."  Thoiuas 
Cole  found  in  tlie  Catskills  the  material  for 
his  most  beautiful  pictures  ;  aud  where  but 
in  America  could  M'Entee  have  become  the 
interpreter  of  those  autumnal  effects  which 
he  renders  with  such  beauty  and  fidelity  t 
The  happiest  efforts  of  Kensett  were  in- 
spired by  years  of  patient  study  among  the 
mountains  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Middle  States, 
and  along  the  Eastern  sea-coaat.  Whit- 
tredge's  m.igaificent  pictures  of  Western 
scenery   cast   Into   the   shade   his   earlier 
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though  beautiful  views  on  the  Ehine.  But 
the  list  ia  abnost  inexhaustible ;  it  would 
include  nearly  every  eminent  landscape 
painter  in  Americai. 

Several  of  onr  most  eminent  landscapists 
are  knowii  also  as  snceessful  marine  paint- 
ers. Colman  began  his  artistic  care-er  by 
painting  shipping  and  sea  views.  Many  of 
the  finest  pictures  of  Kenaett  and  Oifiord 
represent  various  aspects  of  the  sea  m  con- 
nection with  views  of  the  coast.  One  of 
Church's  most  important  compositions  is  his 
picture  of  a  gigantic  iceberg  floating  majes- 
tically in  a  tranquil  expanse  of  ocean.  Will- 
iam Bradford  baa  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  delineation  of  the  arctic 
seas,  with  their  rugged  glacier-riveu  coasts 
their  icebergs,  and  their  terrible  ice  plains 
the  scene  of  ad  venture  and  disaster.  Among 
our  most  noteworthy  marine  painters  may 
be  mentioned  F.  H.  De  Haas,  a  natiie  of 
Rotterdam,  but  for  many  years  a  rcsi  lent 
of  this  country.  His  pictures  of  sei  sto 
are  strong  and  eflfective;  and  he  his  ilso 
painted  many  beautiful  coast  scenes.  Charles 
Temple  Dii,  had.  bis  life  been  spared  would 
have  achieved  great  success  in  this  branch 
of  painting. 

In  figure  and  genre  painting  we  have  the 
names  of  many  gifted  and  accomplished 
artists,  such  as  Eastman  Johnson  Edwin 
White,  E.  W.  Perry,  Matteson,  S.  Moant  J 
Wood,  J.  G.  Brown,  John  W,  Ehnii  gcr  Eli 
Lu  Vedder,  George  H.  Boughton,  W  J  Hen 
uessy,  E.  C.  Woodville,  and  others  Mr 
White  ia  also  a  careful  and  admired  portrait 
painter,  and  has  essayed  historical  comi  < 
tion  with  marked  success.  Mr.  Johnson 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  g^ire  piint 
ers.  He  was  among  the  first  to  recognize 
in  American  life  the  pictnresc[ae  and  ch'ir 
acteristio  traits  which  our  artists  were  once 
fain  to  seek  abroad.  Thanks  to  his  mtui 
tion  and  to  the  example  of  his  admirable 
achievements,  American  genre  painting  ] 
rivals  that  of  any  European  nation  in  ^ 
ety  and  excellence,  and  gives  promise  )f 
greater  triumphs  in  the  future. 

The  best  animal  painter  in  America  i 
H.  Beard,  whose  half  ■humorous,  half  act 
compositions  have  not  been  esccEed  by  any 
other  artist  at  home  or  abroad.  He  h 
special  penchant  for  bears,  and  has  made 
them  the  medium  of  caustic  satire  on 
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minity,  aa  in  his  "Bears  on  a  Bender" — a 
picture  which  established  his  name,  and  the 
great  success  of  which  influenced  his  career. 
His  brt  ther,  James  H.  Beard,  also  an  animal 
p-unter  of  merit,  employs  his  pencil  almost 
Hxtliisivelj  in  the  delineation  of  domestic 
animals.  The  late  William  Hays  painted 
manj  admirable  animal  pictures,  of  which 
the  mo^t  important  are  "  The  Stampede"  and 
The  Herd  on  the  Move."  The  names  of 
Tait  and  Bispham  must  also  be  included  in 
the  list  of  painters  who  have  made  special 
stndj  of  animal  life,  and  have  been  success- 
ful !n  the  delineation  of  it. 

The  list  of  American  sculptors  embraces  a 
number  of  eminent  names,  beginning  with 
thit  of  Horatio  Greenough,  trom  whose  band 
came  the  first  marble  group  executed  by  an 
imencan.  Sculpture,  as  is  well  kno^vu,  was 
not  popular  in  this  country  for  some  years 
aftw  the  Resolution  Nude  statuary  was 
espeiially  an  abomination  not  to  be  toler- 
ated and  Greenough,  Ciawfoid  and  Pow- 
ers waited  many  T^ars  and  endured  keen 
disappomtmenta  before  they  received  pop- 
ular recognition  Their  residence  abroad, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  the 
proper  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
art  at  home, removed  them  in  a  great  measure 
trom  popular  sympathy,  and  their  achieve- 
ments except  by  report,  were  known  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people.  But 
travel,  culture,  familiarity  with  foreign  g^- 
leriea,  and  the  more  general  distribution  of 
casts  and  statuary  throughout  the  country 
Lave  produced  a  marked  change  in  popular 
ideas.    Statuary  forms  a  more  or  less  im- 
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portant  part  of  every  Academy  exliibitioii, 
and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  set  apart  a 
day  exclusively  for  the  admission  of  ladies. 
Nor  is  it  longer  essential  that  an  American 
sculptor  should  reside  in  Italy,  or  go  abroad 
at  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of  study  among 
the  masterpieces  of  antique  art.  Several  of 
our  most  eminent  sculptors  pursue  tlieir  art 
at  home,  and  retain  an  individuality  which 
might  be  endangered,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  by  a  foreign  residence.  Our  foremost 
living  sculptor,  J.  Q,  A.  Ward,  achieved  sev- 
eral sigual  triumphs  in  his  art,  without  the 
advantages  supposed  to  be  ouly  attainable 
abroad.  His  "  Indian  Hunter,"  his  "  Freed- 
inan,"  his  statue  of  Shaltspeare,  now  in  Cen- 


tral Pailf,  iiid  hiB  niinit  roua  portriit  busts 
all  attest  the  vigor  and  oiiginalitv  of  bis 
genius.  Waid  is  the  most  tborouglily  Amer- 
ican of  aU  our  sculptors.  Greenough,  Craw- 
ford, Powers,  Story,  went  early  to  tbe  studios 
of  Florence  or  Rome,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  ancient  art  they  lost  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  World,  and  became  European 
artists,  not  to  be  distinguished,  by  any  char- 
ai,teriatio  oi  tbeir  worli,  from  the  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  si-ulptorB  sur- 
rounding them  Palmer,  like  Ward,  never 
studied  abroad,  and  jet,  despite  certain  pe- 
culiar theories  in  regard  to  his  art,  he  ha*< 
produced  some  admirable  work.     Besides 


the  artists  already  named,  among  those  who 
have  acquired  distinction  as  American  sculp- 
tors may  be  named  Thomas  Ball,  Henry 
Kirke  Brown,  Randolph  Rogers ;  Joel  T. 
Hart,  of  Kentucky;  and  Launt  Thompson, 
who,  though  bom  in  Ireland,  bas  become 
thoroughly  Americanized.  He  acquired  his 
art  with  Palmer,  iii  whose  studio  he  remain- 
ed about  niue  years.  Thompson  has  exe- 
cuted some  very  characteristic  portrait 
busts  and  several  statues  of  great  merit,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  General  Sedg- 
wick. The  varied  gevre  groups  of  John 
Rogers,  chiefly  representing  scenes  and  epi- 
sodes ot  the  lute  war,  entitle  this  artist  to  a 
permanent,  if  not  very  lofty,  place  among 
American  sculptors.  Several  American  wom- 
en among  them  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  Miss 
Margaret  Foley,  and  Miss  Emma  Stebbins, 
haie  also  attained  high  repute  as  sculptors. 

The  art  of  engraving  has  reached  u  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  America  during  tlie 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
Paul  Eevere,  the  hero  of  the  memorable  ride 
celebrated  in  Longfellow's  verse,  engraved 
caiicaturea  and  historical  subjects  in  Bos- 
ton Ee^eie  worked  on  copper,  an  art 
which,  like  lithography,  has  been  almost 
dnien  out  of  existence  by  wood-engraving. 
The  first  m  ood-engraver  in  America  was  Dr. 
Anderson,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  the 
age  of  ninety-five,  having,  in  the  course  of 
hia  long  career,  seen  the  art  advance  from 
a  rude  state  to  tbe  finish  and  rcfluement  it 
has  attained  in  the  bands  of  such  men  as 
Liuton  and  Anthony,  and  of  men  who  are 
second  to  these  masters  only.  Wood-en- 
graving has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
dissemination  of  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
jrt  throughout  the  country,  not  ouly  by  the 
reproduction  of  the  works  of  eminent  mas- 
ters of  Europe  and  America,  but  by  spread- 
ing bioadcast  through  illustrated  books, 
magazines,  and  journals  the  artistic  crea- 
tions of  Darley,  Hoppin,  Fredricks,  Nust,  Mo- 
ran,  Sol  Eyfinge,  and  a  hundred  others  who 
ha^  e  devoted  their  talents  to  illustration. 

The  history  of  caricature  in  the  United 
States  bas  been  so  recently  and  so  amply 
given  by  Mr  Parton  in  the  pages  of  Harjpo'e 
Magazine  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
note  some  of  the  leading  names  in  this  de- 
paitment  of  art.  Among  political  carica- 
turists Thomas  Hast  stands  without  a  rival 
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in  the  vigor  acd  sliarpiiess  of  hia  satire  and 
in  TcrsatiHty  of  invention.  In  social  cari- 
cature we  have  Sol  Eytingo,  wliose  inimita- 
ble delineations  of  tlio  hamoroua  aide  of 
negro  character  excite  geuial  amusement, 
bnt  never  derisive  langhter;  Bellew,Woolf, 
Reinliart,  Frost,  Wust,  Thomas  Worth,  Hop- 
bins,  and  many  others,  whose  names  would 
fill  a  large  catalogue. 

Looking  baek  through  the  hundred  years 
of  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation, 
we  see  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  of  art 
ill  all  sections  of  the  country.  Year  by 
year  the  number  of  Americaji  artists  has  in- 
creased with  the  diffusion  of  cultnre  among 
the  people;  art  societies  are  springing  up 
in  aD  parts  of  the  country ;  exhibitions 
worthy  of  the  Old  World  are  held  in  cities 
where  fifty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a 
breah  in  the  primeval  forest.  Europe  sends 
us  yearly  an  aecea^ion  of  artists,  who  be- 


come American,  as  West,  Copley,  and  Les- 
lie became  English  painters.  Schools  of  art 
spread  cnltnre  and  knowledge  all  over  the 
land.  Massachusetts  has  made  drawing  a, 
part  of  her  system  of  common-school  educa- 
tion with  admirable  results.  The  art  school 
connected  with  the  Cooper  Union  in  this  city 
has  also  done  great  service  in  the  way  of 
elementary  training  in  drawing,  painting, 
wood-engraving,  etc.  The  work  begun  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  awak- 
ens the  hope  that  another  generation  will 
see  a  vast  improvement  in  the  architecture 
of  our  public  and  private  buildings.  As 
wealth  and  cultnre  increase,  the  fine  artH 
will  find  increasing  support,  and  the  com- 
ing century  will  witness  a  development  iu 
the  sculpture,  painting,  aud  architecture 
of  this  country  as  marvelous  as  its  progress 
has  been  in  the  mechanical  and  industrial 
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WHAT  has  been  done  in  these  Unitftd 
States  of  America  since  the  deolara- 
tioa  of  tlieir  independence  in  the  way  of 
medical  and  sanitary  progress  T  To  answer 
this  {question  full;  it  would  he  necessary  to 
write  the  history  of  American  medieme,  for 
which  at  least  a.  volume  would  he  required 
In  undertaking  to  review  the  past  eeuten 
nial  period,  with  reference  to  this  question 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages,  I  must  be 
content  with  a  large  outline  and  certain 
representative  fa^ts. 

Evidence  of  progress  is  to  he  sought  for 
in  educational  institutions.  At  the  close 
of  the  colonial  government  there  were  two 
American  medical  colleges,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  New  York ;  the  former  os- 
tahlished  in  1765,  and  tlie  latter  in  1768.  The 
operations  of  hoth  were  suspended  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  conferred  medical  degrees  upon 
less  than  fifty  candidates.  The  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
s  had  obtained  what  education  they 
o  commencing  practice  hy  having 
served  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven 
years  as  apprentices  to  medical  practitiou- 
ers,  the  duties  of  apprenticeship  embracing 
certain  menial  offices  as  well  as  study  and  the 
compounding  of  mediciues.  A  favored  few 
were  able  to  resort  to  the  celebrated  schools 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  two  American  colleges 
resumed  operations,  and  three  others  came 
into  existence  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  namely,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  of  Rutgers  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey   Th   numb       fg    d     t     f    m   lltl 
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education  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
settlement  of  distant  parts  of  our  vast  coun- 
try, stage  -  coaches  being  the  only  public 
mode  of  traveling  by  land,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  students  and  practitioners  in  med- 
icine having  limited  pecuuiary  resonrces. 
After  the  extension  of  railway  communica- 
tions and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  newly  settled  States  and  Ten'i- 
tones,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
li ^jes  was  less,  and  for  the  most  part  it  has 
been  confined  to  metropolitaji  or  large 
towns,  many  of  those  in  villages  having 
been  discontinued.  At  the  present  time 
about  seven  thousand  medical  students  at- 
tend annually  the  various  colleges,  and  the 
annual  number  of  graduates  exceeds  two 
thousand.'  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  been  progressive  improve- 
ment in  collegiate  and  estra-collegiate  in- 
struction by  means  of  extension  of  the  terms 
of  lectures,  subdivisions  of  the  different  de- 
partments, the  institution  of  special  courses, 
combining  more  and  more  illustrations  with 
didactic  teaching,  the  systematic  regulation 
of  study  with  recitations,  and  private  lect- 
ures or  demonstrations  in  various  branches. 
Without  presumption,  it  may  be  claimed 
in  behalf  of  the  leading  American  medical 
schools  that  especially,  although  not  exclu- 
sively, as  regards  practical  instruction,  they 
compare  favorably  with  the  long-distin- 
guished schools  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  educa- 
tional institutions  it  is  but  just  to  the  med- 
ical profession  of  this  country  to  present 
certain  facts.     To  this  profession  belongs 

h    fly  whatever  credit  may  pertain  to  the 

and  progress  of  these  institutions  now 

1  in  the  past.    Our  State  Legislatures  in- 

porate  medical  colleges,  and   generally 

h  ters  are  obtained  without  difficulty. 
L  gislative  aid  in  the  way  of  money  is  the 

ide  Toner')  AmuOK  of  Medical  Progress  for  IheBe 
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exception,  not  the  rule,  albeit  it  ia  very  evi- 
dent tbat  well-educateil  pliyeicians  amd  sur- 
geons axe  literally  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public  -weal.  As  a  rule,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  pecuniary  means  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  school  are  not 
largely  furnished  either  by  municipal  ap- 
propriations or  private  contribution'^  from 
other  than  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. After  having  been  established,  the 
revenue  of  the  colleges  ia  derived  commonly 
from  the  fees  of  students :  few  colleges  have 
any  endowment.  A  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  a  medical  school,  as  regards  the  size 
of  its  classes,  is  therefore  essential  to  its 
continuance,  and  its  prosperity  depends  on 
the  number  of  students  attracted  to  it.  The 
primary  organization  awd  the  management 
in  all  respects,  inoludiug  the  appointment 
of  professors,  are  usually,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the  faculties 
of  the  schools.  These  facts  involve  some 
objections  which  are  plausible,  and  in  a 
measure  veritable,  namely,  a  medical  col- 
lege can  not,  withont  risk  of  its  prosperity, 
require  a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation or  of  the  qualifications  for  a  degree 
than  those  institutions  with  which  it  is  iu 
immediate  competition,  and  professional  po- 
sitions are  exposed  to  insecurity  from  the 
action  of  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  advantages  which  more  than  out- 
weigh these  objections.  An  active,  honor- 
able competition  enforces  the  best  exertions, 
the  selection  of  the  ablest  teachers,  and  the 
largest  available  facilities  for  instruction 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  the  profissi  m 
should  be  presented,  namely,  there  are  prai, 
tically  no  legal  restrictions  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Un 
ion.  Not  onlyarelicenses  topracticeeasilv 
obtained,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  are  legal  pen 
alties,  if  they  exist,  enforced  for  practicing 
withont  a  diploma  or  a  license.  The  desire 
for  instruction  is  therefore  the  leading  mo- 
tive impelling  medical  students  to  resort  to 
medical  schools.  Moreover,  the  classes  es 
pecially  in  metropolitan  me<lical  schools 
consist  in  part  of  licentiates  or  graduates 
who  have  been  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
engaged  In  practice.  Again,  in  the  sch  ols 
which  are  considered  as  olTering  the  lar^tst 
advantages  the  classes  preponderate  greatly 
iu  numbers  over  tliose  in  other  schools.    At 


the  present  time  more  than  a  thousand  stn- 
deuts  and  practitioners  are  in  attendance  at 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  winter,  and  the  winter  classes  in  Phila- 
delphia ate  not  mnch  smaller,  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  members  of  the  class- 
es in  these  two  cities  is  from  distant  parts 
of  our  country,  the  fees  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  provincial  schools,  and  the 
eipenses  incident  to  city  life  and  long  jour- 
neys dre  not  smalL  Herein  is  exemplified 
the  strength  of  the  impelling  motive,  name- 
ly, the  desire  for  instruction;  and  these  facts 
certainly  denote  a  spirit  of  progress  among 
those  who  are  already,  and  those  who  are 
about  to  become,  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

We  are  to  look  for  evidence  of  progress  1 
in  the  number  and  character  of  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge.  Prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  there  was  but  one  Stat-e  med- 
ical society.  This  was  formed  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1766,  but  not  regularly  incorporated 
until  1790.  Shortly  before  the  war  closed, 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  in- 
corporated.   Aft«r  the  national  iudepend- 

ily  organized  iu  several  of  the  States.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
existed  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Conuectiuiit, 
and  Maryland.  Following  these  were  local 
associations  in  difiereut  couuties  and  large 
towns.  At  the  present  time  probably  ev 
ery  State  in  the  Union  has  its  s  citt>  and 
there  are  few  situations  so  remote  or  iso- 
lited  as  not  to  le  embraced  withm  the 
are^  of  some  local  associition  Iu  1846  a 
conieuti  n  of  representati\es  of  medical  so- 
cieties hospitals  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  was  hell  m  the  citv  of 
Nen  'iork  and  the  result  was  the  cstib- 
lishment,  in  1847  of  the  American  Modual 
Association  which  exceptiiij,  dunuj,  the 
late  war  of  the  rebelli  n  his  e\  er  since 
held  innuil  meetiii^s  m  different  pirts  of 
the  Union  Quite  recently  (18*2)  in  isso 
cntion  his  leen  f  rmed  f  r  the  promotion 
and  difliisDu  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
jre^ention  of  disea<!e  This  entitled  the 
PiblicH  althAss  rntion  gne«  promise  of 
m  ich  usefuinCJS  National  societies  within 
late  years  have  been  formed  tor  the  promo- 
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tion  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to 
special  depattments  of  medicine— for  esain- 
ple,  insanity,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear — and  local  societies  of  tbis  cliaracter 
exist  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  AU  of  tlie 
niimeTous  associations  originated  witli  med- 
ical men,  and  have  been  kept  np  by  tlieir  ef- 
forts. Matiy  publish  TransacttonB  at  stated 
intervals.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  published  twenty-five  large  vol- 
umes, and  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety nearly  or  quite  as  many.  Collective- 
ly, the  Transactions  of  the  societies  in  vari- 
ous States  constitute  not  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  periodical  medical  literature. 
The  associations  are  all  voluntary;  mem- 
bership is  not  rendered  obligatory  by  legal 
requirement,  but  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
parts  of  the  country  it  ia  considered  essen- 
tial to  an  unequivocal  professional  status  to 
become  a  member  of  some  regularly  organ- 
ized association.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  associations  are  vested,  by 
general  agreement,  the  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  violations  of  medical  ethics  by 
any  of  their  members,  and  to  reprimand, 
suspend,  or  expel  for  unpTOfeasional  con- 
duct. Passing  by  further  details,  it  may 
be  said  of  our  medical  associations  that  in 
number  and  character  they  denote  a  gener- 
al and  active  co-operation  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  for  the  promotion  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the 
honor  and  naefuincss  of  the  profeaaion.  The 
associations  thus  furnish  evidence,  while 
they  are  also  important  means,  of  medical 
sanitary  progress. 

The  literature  of  a  particular  province  of 
science  and  art,  for  a  given  period,  offers  a 
good  criterion  of  the  progress  made  during 
that  period.  This  statement  is  as  applica- 
ble to  medicine  as  to  any  department  of 
knowledge.  Comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  in  this  aspect,  as  in  other  points  of 
contrast,  due  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
the  differtEce  in  population,  which  at  the 
time  indtpendence  was  declared  was  not 
much  oier  3,000,000,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  18  estimated  to  be  about  40,000,000.' 

During  the  colonial  government  there 
was  not  entire  absence  of  an  American  med- 

■  Toner,  op.  tit. 


ica!  literature.  Davis  gives  a  list  of  twen- 
ty-eight publications,  most  of  which  wero 
works  of  small  or  moderate  size,  but  several 
of  them  possessing  much  merit  on  the  score 
of  originality  and  ability.  There  was  no 
American  medical  periodical  dnriug  this  pe- 
riod, the  first  being  the  Medkal  Repositori/,  the 
publication  of  which  was  commenced  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1797.  This  was  a  quar- 
terly of  about  150  pages,  ably  conducted,  and 
its  publication  ceased  with  the  twenty-third 
volume.  In  1804  the  pablication  of  two 
medical  journals  was  commenced  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  subsequent  multiplication  of 
medical  periodicals  and  their  publication  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  Union  constitute  strik- 
ing evidence  of  progress.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  med- 
ical journals  published  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  the  Transactions  of  societies, 
hospital  reports,  and  other  publications  prop- 
erly belonging  to  periodical  literature.  The 
history  of  medical  journalism  in  this  country 
daring  the  last  half  centuiy  would  show 
many  changes,  bnt  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
quarterly  journal.  The  Ant&^can  Journal  of 
Medical  Scknces,  established  in  1827,  succeed- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Sdenoes,  established  in  1830,  still 
lives,  the  arrangement  of  contents  never 
having  been  changed,  the  present  publisher 
the  succeasor  of  the  house  which  froin  tlio 
first  issued  this,  as  also  the  preceding  work, 
and  conducted  now  by  the  same  able  editor 
as  over  forty  years  ago.  The  Boston  Medie- 
al  and  Surgical  Journal,  with  divers  changes, 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  tlio  same 
length  of  time. 

The  bibliography  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  embraces  not  a  few  able 
works,  among  which  tbo  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Rush  are  prominent.  The  standard 
works  and  test-books,  however,  were  chiefly 
of  foreign  authorship.  During  the  second 
quarter  the  number  of  works  by  American 
authors  had  largely  increased,  the  list  em- 
bracing acceptable  text-books  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  surgery,  midwifery,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  the  materia  medioa.  Then, 
as  now,  the  absence  of  any  international 
copyright  restrictions  favored  the  republi- 
cation of  works  by  British  in  preference  to 
those  by  native  authors,  the  former  having 
the  advant^e  of  a  success  already  acquired. 
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anfl  the  reprint  requiring  no  royaltv  Here 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  f  tl  c  leielop 
laeut  and  progrRss  of  a  uat  nal  1  terat  rn 
■which,  in  Jnstice  to  American  lutbois  all  nil 
1)6  borne  iu  mind.  Hotwitlisfauding  this 
obstacle,  and  a  prevailing  eeutiment  that 
exotics  tvausplanted  from  the  older  c  nn 
tries,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  superior  to 
native  prodnorions,  the  increase  of  original 
books  has  been  progreBSive  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  At  this  moment  the  ma- 
jority of  the  works  recognized  by  medical 
schools  and  the  professiou  as  text-boolts  m 
the  diifereiit  departments  of  medical  educa- 
tion are  by  American  authors,  and  there  ite 
few  tapica  within  the  rauge  ot  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine  which  are  not  credita- 
bly represented  in  our  own  literature  At 
the  same  time,  foreign  books  aud  penodicil 
publications  now,  as  heretofore  havealai^e 
circulation  in  this  country  Our  nati\e 
prwlnctions  do  not  displace  exotics,  but  both 
flourish  together,  competing  with  a  fair  ri 

Medical  progress,  aa  evidenced  in  the  lit- 
erature of  medicine,  is  more  especially  mark- 
ed in  works  of  a  practical  character.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  pursue  medical  studies  in  this 
country  have  chiefly  in  view  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  practitioner.  The 
prosecution  of  researchea  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific character,  having  no  immediate  prac- 
tical bearing,  is  comparatively  rare.  It  ia 
easy  to  explain  the  lack  of  progress  in  this 
direction,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  oth- 
er countries.  Therapidincrease  of  our  pop- 
ulation and  its  extension  over  new  territory 
have  involved  a  large  demand  for  practi- 
tioners, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  isolated  as  regards 
much  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  depend  greatly  on 
their  own  resources  in  medical  aud  surgical 
practice.  Henee  a  predominant  desire  for 
knowledge  which  is  plainly  aud  directly 
practical.  Another  aud  more  potential  rea- 
son is  the  absence  ot  inducements  or  ever 
encouragement  for  purely  scientifio  research- 
es beyond  their  intrinsic  attractions.  Our 
collegiate  institutiona,  from  want  of  endow- 
ment, are  unable  to  make  adec|uate  provis- 
ions for  investigations  which  have  no  ap- 
preciable relations  to  practical  teaching ; 


the  poiicj  of  our  State  governments  al 
reidy  referred  t  i^  to  leive  the  cult  at  n 
f  all  the  lepartment^  of  med  c  ne  u  f  1  o 
h  mds  of  the  me  1  al  profess  w  tho  t 
offering  mttene  ts  or  rewarls  and  the 
sp  nt  of  emulif  on  is  not  nhat  t  i  oul  I 
1  e  vere  there  a  larger  n  imber  in  the  field 
of  original  scientific  investigations.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  med- 
ical literature  of  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  that  of  oth- 
er countries,  is  deficient  in  what  may  be 
distinguished  as  scientific  in  contrast  with 
practical  medicine.  A  list  of  American  pub- 
lications relating  to  medicine  and  sanitary 
science  during  the  last  hundred  years  would 
show  a  steadily  increasing  progress  in  tliia 
direction,  and  such  a  list  would  include  not 
an  Luconsiderable  number  of  works  of  a 
purely  scientific  character.  The  reader  who 
may  desire  information  concerning  the  med- 
ica  bibliography  of  our  country  is  referred 
to  a  late  publication,  entitled  Historg  of 
Amertcan  Medical  Lileralure  from  1776  to  {he 
Present  lime,  by  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Within  the  past  few  years  subjects  relat- 
ing to  sanitary  knowledge  have  entered  into 
our  literature  more  lai^ely  than  heretofore. 
The  publications  by  Health  Boards  have 
been  of  much  interest  and  value.  These 
subjects  have  also  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  medical  journals  and  tho  Transac- 
tions of  medical  associations,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  ia  at  least  one  journal 
devoted  specially  to  this  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
the  recent  activity  in  this  direction  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  labors  prosecuted 
under  governmental  co-operation  aud  sup- 
port in  Great  Britain  aud  other  countries. 
The  attention  now  given  to  wiiat  has  been 
called  "preventive  medicine"  may  be  espe- 
cially referred  to  as  evidence  of  progress. 
To  promote  public  health  by  removing  or 
lessening  the  causes  of  disease,  to  forestall 
epidemics  and  endemics  or  arrest  their 
course,  are  objects  of  medical  acieiice  high- 
er in  importance  than  therapeudcs.  Tlie 
truth  of  this  stiitement  is  recognized  by  the 
philosophic  and  philanthropic  physician; 
and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  al- 
ready the  study  of  sanitary  science  has  led 
to  the  saving  of  much  life.     Were  it  con- 
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siatent  with  the  1  mits  ot  tli  a  irticle  I 
mi^ht  cite  the  la  ts  in  the  history  of  epl 
ilemic  cholera  m  the  city  of  New  Yuik  m 
l-tb6  and  1^67  ai  proof  that  by  prompt  and 
efScieut  pre^enti^e  measures  tl  is  disetse 
may  be  eftectuall^  stamped  tut  Sam 
tary  science  and  medical  science  are  tn  a 
great  extent  eomertible  terms  as  impheil 
m  the  mme  preventive  medicine  TJ  e 
prevention  of  diseases  is  the  practical  re 
salt  of  oui  knowledge  of  their  charieter 
and  causea  Onr  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  diseases  mjie  especially  ot  the  special 
eanses  whieh  give  rise  to  epidemics  and  en 
deraics  is  confeaaedly  detective  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  medicil  and  sanitary  prog 
ress  we  have  heen  ol  lif,ed  to  content  onr 
selves  with  the  investigation  of  thair  laws 
without  being  able  to  determiue  with  pos 
itneness  their  essential  nature  and  mode 
of  production  Conceding  tl  is  it  H  j  er 
haps  not  an  extravagant  asaeition  to  say 
that  with  out  present  knowledge  and  ex 
perieme  by  means  <f  the  skillful  employ 
ment  of  disinfecting  agents  tOj,ether  with 
other  sanitary  measures  the  pre\alenee  of 
certiin  disease'^ — epidemic  (holen  and  yel 
low  fe\er— IS  within  the  power  of  scien 
tific  control  In  this  directi  n  of  progreii 
there  is  reason  to  hipe  that  much  will  he 
accomplished  by  continued  ini  estimations 
For  carrying  on  these  luvestigations  and 
enforcmg  sanitary  measures  t!  e  to  opera 
tion  of  the  public  an  1  le^al  powers  is  es 
senti  il  hence  tho  importance  of  awakening 
pultic  interest  on  the  suljject  and  diftusmg 
as  tar  as  practicable  popular  infonudtion. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  im- 
provement in  quarantine  regulations.  The 
problem  in  the  department  of  sanitary  sci- 
en lat  g  to  quarantine  is  to  provide  to 
the  utm  t  extent  for  the  public  health 
w  th  tl  1  ast  mterferenc*  with  personal 
fr  d  m  and  the  interests  of  commerce  A 
w  the  historv  ot  quarantine  laws 
w  uld  h  »  how  great  has  heen  the  progress 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  knowkdge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  of  preventive  meas- 
ures From  the  necessity  of  resisting  a 
temptation  to  enter  into  details,  I  must  he 

'  Vide  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  HeaJtb, 
Hew  York,  for  theae  yeara. 


content  with  the  general  statement  that 
the  quarantine  regulations  of  our  large 
commercial  cities  at  the  present  time  ex- 
emplify the  progress  made  within  late  years 
in  this  most  important  matter.' 

Medical  and  sanitary  progress,  as  evi- 
denced hy  important  discoveries  or  improve- 
ments, nest  claims  attention.  Of  course 
those  originating  in  this  country  are  more 
especially  characteristic  of  American  prog- 
ress yet  the  ready  adoption  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  whicli  have  originated  in 
cth  r  countries  is  significant  of  a  jirogress- 

The  greatest  event  in  the  medical  history 
of  tlie  last  centennial  period,  the  whole 
noril  Included,  was  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  ■vaccination.  Jeuner  an- 
nounced his  discovery  in  a  paper  "printed 
for  the  author"  in  1798.  He  had  desired 
that  the  paper  should  appear  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but 
it  was  declined  by  that  learned  body  on  tho 
ground  that  its  publication  would  damage 
the  reputation  which  the  author  had  al- 
ready acquired  by  some  observations  on  the 
cuckoo!  If  we  recognize  as  a  criterion  of 
the  importance  of  a  discovery  the  saving  of 
hui  lan  life,  that  of  Jenner  far  transcends 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
medical  writer  in  1849  represents  the  num- 
ber f  lives  saved  as  follows:  "In  England 
alone  the  absolute  mortality  from  small-pox 
IS  less  hy  20,000  a  year  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  If  a  similar  rate  of  reduction 
in  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
holds  good,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  the  case,  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  then,  out  of  the  930,000,000  of  peo- 
ple that  inhabit  this  quarter  of  tho  globe, 
400  000  or  500,000  fewer  now  die  of  small- 
pox than,  with  a  similar  population,  would 
have  died  Iroin  this  malady  lifty  years  ago. 
During  tlie  long  European  wars  con- 
nected with  and  follov\ing  the  French  Rev- 
olution it  has  been  calculated  that  five  or 
si'^  millions  of  human  lives  were  lost.  In 
Europe  vaccination  has  already  preserved 
from  death  a  greater  number  of  human  be- 

'  The  reader  iDtereated  in  this  matter  is  referrod  to 
a  paper  entfUed  Quarantine:  General  Principles  af- 
ffMng  1(8  OrganinUiim,  hj  a  Oali)e)'  Vanderpoel, 
M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  Tori;,  etc., 
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idga  tlian  were  aaerifiecd.  during  the  course 
of  theae  wara.  The  lancet  of  JenDcr  liaa 
saved  far  more  human  lives  than  the  aivoril 
of  Napoleon  destroyed." ' 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  met  with 
■virulent  opposition  in  England.  It  was 
scouted  by  many  as  entatliug  on  man  dis- 
eases of  inferior  animals,  as  liliely  to  cause 
a  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  the 
human  raee,  and  aa  an  impious  attempt  at 
interference  with  the  ordinances  of  Provi- 
dence, so  that  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  was  prac- 
tically recognized  iu  the  country  so  much 
honored  by  the  nativity  of  the  discoverer. 
We  Lave  a  right  to  take  credit  for  the 
promptness  with  which  vaccination  was 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  for  its  being 
popularized  with  comparatively  small  oppo- 
sition. In  1799  Professor  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  in  Boston,  having  obtained  tbe  virus 
Irom  Jeuner,  vaccinated  four  of  his  owu 
children.  In  1801  Dr.  Valeutiue  Seaman 
procured  virus  &om  the  arm  of  a  patient 
who  had  been  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Water- 
house,  and  performed  tlie  first  vaccination 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  1802  an  in- 
stitution was  established  in  New  York  for 
tbe  purpose  of  vaccinating  the  poor  gratui- 
tously and  keeping  up  a  supply  of  the  ^  irus 
Hot  going  into  further  details,  may  not  tbe 
introduction  of  vaccination  in  this  countiy 
be  cited  as  indicating  at  that  day  a  spirit 
of  medical  and  sanitary  progress  T 

Numerous  examples  of  the  ready  adoption 
in  this  country  of  discoveries  and  impro^  e 
ments  of  lesser  magnitude  than  the  discov 
ery  of  vaccination  miglit  be  cited  in  illus 
tration  of  a  spirit  of  progress.  I  will 
mention  but  two  of  these,  namely,  the  dis 
covery  of  auscultation,  and  the  emploj  ment 
of  the  thermomet«r  in  the  study  of  diseases 
Laennec's  discovery  of  auscultation  was  in 
event  of  great  importance  m  the  histoiy  of 
medicine  By  means  of  the  physical  i 
determined  by  listening  to  sounds  within 
the  chest,  the  difterent  affections  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  are  now  reuldy  distiu- 
guislied  fiom  each  other,  and  our  knowl- 
edge ot  the  symptoms  and  laws  ot  these 
aftecfioii'i  has  been  brought  to  great  pei 
fection    The  great  work  h\  Lacnutc  on  aus 

<  Sir  James  Simpson  on  antesthesla,  etc,  IS49. 


cultation  was  published  in  Paris  in  1819. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Forbes,  of  London,  in  1821.  Tbe  impor- 
tance of  this  new  method  of  examination 
was  not  at  once  appreciated  either  in  Fi'ance 
or  other  countries  in  Europe.  It  met  with 
indifference,  skepticism,  and  ridicule.  At 
that  time  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  medical 
improvement  was  a  great  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  not  a  few  of  the  young  med- 
ical men  of  this  country  resorted  to  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh  with  that  purpose. 
The  stethoscope  of  Laennec,  through  tlieir 
agency,  was  speedily  In  use  on  tliis  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  writer  can  testify  that, 
as  far  back  as  1833,  the  facts  of  ausculta- 
tion entered  largely  into  medical  teaching. 
At  this  time  an  important  physical  sign  liad 
been  discovered  by  a  most  promising  Amer- 
ican physician,  who  died  as  he  was  just  en- 
tering upon  an  active  professional  life.' 
In  1836  a  prize  was  offered  for  competitive 
dissertations  on  this  together  with  other 
methods  of  exploration,  the  successful  com- 
petitor being  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
early  labors  In  medicine  were  of  a  character 
to  occasion  in  the  minds  of  those  devoted  to 
this  department  of  knowledge  a  teeling  of 
regret  that  his  talents  have  been  diverted 
to  the  pursuits  of  hterature,  in  wliich  he 
has  achieved  such  great  di>"tin(,tion 

The  employment  of  the  tlieimometer  in 
practical  medicine  is  of  recent  date  Al 
though  advocated  vad  to  some  e\tent  e\ 
emplified  by  previous  medical  obseriers,  it 
IS  chiefly  owing  to  the  labois  of  'W  un 
derlich  in  Germani,  that  this  instrument 


1  the 
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medicine  Simple  as  seems  the  proposi 
tion  to  determine  the  heat  of  the  bod\  m 
diseases  b\  eitact  measurenieut  in  plate  of 
the  fallacious  evidence  afforded  by  the  sen 
sitions  of  the  patient  or  the  physicians 
touch,  lis  importance  lias  only  been  appre- 
ciated within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
T\  underlicli's  labors  have  established  cer- 
tain thermometric  laws  in  disease  which 
are  now  considered  as  of  great  value  in  es- 
timating danger  and  in  discriminating  dis- 
eases from  each  other.  The  promptness  with 
winch  medical  thermometry  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  and  tlic  very  general  use  of 

1  James  J»ck9on,  Jnn.,  ot  Boeton. 
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tlie  tliermometer,  may  be  mentioned  as  evi- 
dence of  a  spirit  of  progress.' 

Passing  now  to  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments originated  m  this  country,  I  mnst  re- 
strict myself  to  certain  of  those  which  &te 
prominent,  overlooking  much  that  it  would 
Ije  culpable  to  omit  in  a  history  of  American 
medicine.  Adopting  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, the  formidable  surgical  opera- 
tion known  as  ovariotomy  is  the  first  in  the 

This  operation  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  Ephraim  M'Dowell,  of  Dauville, 
Kentucky,  in  1809.  After  having  performed 
it  in  two  other  iustances,  he  reported  very 
briefly  the  three  cases  in  the  Edeatic  Seper- 
torij  aad  Analgtieul  Bemeie,  m  1816,  The  op- 
eration was  successful  in  each  of  the  three 
oases.  He  subsequently  performed  it  ten 
times,  mailing  the  whole  number  of  eases 
thirteen,  of  which  eight,  at  least,  were  suc- 
cessfuL  Although  never  before  performed, 
the  possibility  aad  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been  advocated,  especially  by  John 
Bell,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Edinburgh.  M'Dowell  was 
a  private  pupil  of  Bell  in  1793  and  1794,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  determination  was 
then  formed  to  undertake  the  operation 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

M'Dowell's  report  of  oases  was  received 
with  incredulity,  and  the  operation  was  not 
repeated  by  any  other  surgeon  until  the 
year  1831,  when  it  was  performed  by  Nathan 
Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Yale  College. 
It  was  peribrmed  by  tlie  latter  surgeon  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  M'Dowell'a  previous 
operations.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it 
was  practically  almost  ignored  in  this  coun- 
try, and  during  the  next  twenty  years  it  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  this  opposition  has  in  a  great 
measure  ceased,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tions has  progi'essively  increased,  so  that  in 
1871  the  nnmber  of  reported  eases  amounted 
to  739,  an  analysis  of  660  of  the  cases  giving 
a  success  of  sixty-eight  per  cent.' 


iaease,  Damely,  the  ophthalmoecopB  and  the  larju- 

;ope. 

PeBslee  on  aTaiijtn  Inmora,  1BT2. 


M'Dowell's  report  of  his  first  three  oases 
was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1824. 
Here  too  it  was  received  with  incredulity. 
The  editor  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
English  medical  journals  at  that  time,  the 
MediiMl  and  CMriirgical  SevUw,  applied  the 
quotation,  Credaf  Jiiitous,  non  ego.  Subse- 
quently he  used  this  language :  "  In  despite 
of  ail  that  has  been  written  respecting  this 
cruel  operation,  we  entirely  disbelieve  that 
it  has  ever  been  performed  with  success,  nor 
do  we  think  it  ever  wilL"  Having  quoted 
this  estract,  another  should  be  added,  taken 
from  the  same  journal  of  the  following  year 
(1826):  "A  back  settlement  of  America — 
Kentucky — has  beaten  the  mother  country, 
nay,  Eiirope  itself,  with  all  the  boasted  sur- 
geons thereof,  in  the  fearful  and  formidable 
operation  of  gastrotomy  with  extraction  of 
diseased  ovaries.  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  series  we  adverted  to  the  cases  of  Dr. 
M'Dowell,  of  Kentucky,  published  by  Mr. 
Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  and  expressed  our- 
selves as  skeptical  respecting  their  authen- 
ticity. Dr.  Coates,  however,  has  now  given 
us  much  more  cause  for  wonder  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  M'Dowell ;  for  it  appears  that 
out  of  five  cases  operated  on  in  Kentucky 
by  Dr.  M'Dowell,  four  recovered  after  the 
operation,  and  only  one  died.  There  were 
circumstances  in  the  narratives  of  the  first 
three  cases  that  caused  misgivings  in  our 
minds,  for  which  uncharitableness  we  ask 
pardon  of  God  and  Dr.  M'Dowell  of  Dan- 
viUe."  The  first  cases  in  Scotland  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  operation  was  not  repeat- 
ed for  twenty  years.  In  England  it  was 
first  suocessfully  performed  in  1836.  Here, 
as  in  America,  under  considerable  violent 
opposition,  operations  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years  have  nraltiplied  rapidly,  so  that  in 
1863,  377  cases  had  been  reported,  sixty  per 
cent,  of  which  had  been  successful.  Li  1870 
the  number  of  operations  performed  in  En- 
gland had  increased  to  1000  or  1100,  more 
than  300  having  been  performed  by  one  sur- 
geon. In  France  ovariotomy  was  iirst  per- 
formed in  1844,  and  was  successful.  The 
operation  was  here  denounced  by  distin- 
guished surgeons.  In  1870  there  had  been 
reports  of  190  operations,  all  but  seven  aft- 
er 1862,  the  percentage  of  success  being  less 
than  in  England  and  America,  In  Germany 
in  1870  there  had  been  180  operations,  with 
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a  percBDtage  of  only  fortj-one  per  cent,  of 


I  have  cited  tlie  foregoing  historical  facta 
in  order  that  the  non-medioal  reader  may  to 
some  extent  appreciate  the  importaiice  of 
this  operation.  That  it  has  saved  many 
lives  can  not  he  doubted ;  and  if  in  some 
instances  life  might  not  ifv\  e  been  destroy 
ed  h>  the  d  sease  the  succeaslnl  perform 
auce  (jf  the  opeiation  has  relieved  patients 
trom  a  distressing  burden  ind  defoimity 
Its  ungination  therefore  la  one  of  the 
prominent  events  illnstritive  of  Ameruan 
medical  progress  'ft  hen  the  laige  size  of 
the  rvimn  tumors  is  considered  together 
■with  the  nature  of  the  operation — opening 
the  ihdomen  by  a  lonj,  mctsion,  and  expos 
ing  the  contained  viBcera — one  C'in  not  but 
admire  the  boldness  self  confidence  and 
philanthropy  which  led  to  this  great  sorgic 
ol  achievement. 

Other  important  surgical  operations  were 
jterformed  in  this  country  for  the  first  time 
not  long  after  the  operations  of  M'Dowell. 
Early  in  the  past  centennial  period  the 
great  John  Hunter  introduced  a 
ation  for  the  cure  of  popliteal 
Previously  the  operation  had  been  opening 
the  aneurismal  sac,  removal  of  the  fibrinous 
or  bloody  clots  contained  within  it,  and  ty- 
ing the  artery  above  and  below  it — an  op- 
eration attended  with  not  a  little  risk  of 
life  from  loss  of  blood  and  subsequent  dan- 
gers, rendering  it  often  unsuccessful.  The 
Hunterian  operation,  as  it  was  termed,  cou- 
nted in  tying  the  femoral  artery  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  tumor,  leaving  the  latter  to 
diminish  or  disappear  IVom  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  its  contents.  An  account  of 
this  great  improvement  in  surgery  was  first 
published  in  1787. 

Hunter's  operation  opened  up  a  new  field 
in  practical  surgery,namely,  the  ligation  of 
arteries  of  a  still  larger  size,  not  only  in  cases 
of  aneurism,  but  to  arrest  hemorrhages,  and 
for  the  relief  or  cure  of  certain  local  afiec- 
tions.  Successive  operations  in  this  new 
field  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
events  denoting  progress  during  the  nest 
thirty  years.  American  surgeons  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  operations.  Aber- 
nethy  tied  the  external  iliac  artery,  in  the 

1  For  further  ilctails  viiie  Peaslee,  op.  cit 


groin,  for  aneurism  m  18D2  Stevens  m  San 
ta  Cruz  and  Atkinson  in  Englind  hid  tied 
the  internal  iliac  aitery,  the  tormer  with 
and  the  latter  without  success,  when  the 
operation  was  successfully  performed  by  ** 
Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  ^cw  York,  in 
1827.  lathe  same  yearValuiitmcMott  sue 
cessfullj  tied  the  common  iliao  artery  in  a 
case  of  aneurism  This  arter\  hid  been 
tied  but  once  previously  md  m  thit  m 
stance  the  opontor  was  an  American  sur 
geon  Gibson  then  of  Marjlind  itterwird 
of  Philadelphia  In  the  litter  oise  the  op 
erati  u  wis  to  arrest  bcmirrha„e  after  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  The  carotid  artery 
on  one  side  was  iirst  tied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cioper  in  lb08  At  that  time  irobably  no 
surgeon  would  Lave  venture  1  to  tie  the 
common  cirotid  artery  on  both,  s  des  This 
was  done  m  1829  by  Mussey  an  Amer  cm 
surgeon,  twelve  days  intervening  between 
the  two  operations.  The  dieease  was  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis ;  the  aneurismal  tumor 
was  afterward  removed,  and  the  patient  re- 
coyered. 

Tying  the  subclavian  artery  above  the 
collar-bone  had  been  attempted  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  and  the  operation  abandoned, 
in  ls09.  Subsequently  the  operation  had 
been  performed  in  Great  Britain  four  times, 
but  in  each  case  without  success,  when  it 
was  for  the  first  time  succeasfuUy  perform- 
ed by  Wright  Post,  of  New  York,  in  1817. 
In  1918  Valentine  Mott  performed  the  diffi- 
cult and  bold  operation  of  tying  the  in- 
nominate artery.  This  operation,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer.  Professor  Gross, 
"gave  Lim  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
placed  Lim  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the 
illustrious  surgeons  of  his  day."  To  appre- 
ciate tbe  operation,  some  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy and  physiology  is  requisite.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  innominate  artery,  situ- 
ated in  "  fearful  proximity  to  the  heart,"  is 
the  vessel  which  distributes  the  blood  to  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  the  right  upper 
extremity.  Cutting  off  suddenly  with  a 
ligature  the  Ao"^  of  blood  through  this  ves- 
sel, the  reliance  for  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  parts  just  mentioned  is  upon  the  com- 
munications between  its  branches  and  those 
of  other  arteries.  Appreciating  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  the  surgeon  must 
have  felt  in  venturing  on  such  an  operation 
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for  the  first  time,  we  can  sympathize  in  the 
intense  anxiety  as  thus  described  by  his  tiiog- 
rapher:  "  Dimbtful  whether  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  could  suddenly  be  intercepted 
BO  near  the  heart  without  very  serious  ef- 
fects upon  the  brain,  he  drew  the  cord  very 
gradually,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
the  patient's  eountenanc*,  determined  to 
withdraw  itiiistantly  if  any  alarming  symp- 
toms shonid  arise.  His  feelings  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  w  e  maj 
therefore  easily  imagine  the  reliet  hu  oipo 
rieneed  when  he  perceived,  to  use  hia  own 
language,  'no  change  of  feature  or  agitJ 
tion  of  body.'"  The  operation  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  patient  dying  irom  secondary 
hemorrhage  twenty-two  days  after  its  per- 
formance ;  the  fact,  however,  that  so  large  a 
vessel  may  he  tied  with  impunity  was  dem- 
onstrated. The  operation  was  alterward 
repeatedly  performed,  without  success,  ow- 
ing to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  It 
was  reserved  for  an  American  surgeon  at 
length  to  perform  it  with  complete  success. 
In  1864  this  artery  was  tied  by  A.  W.  Smyth, 
of  New  Orleans.  Repeated  hemorrhages 
having  taken  place,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
Smyth,  fifty-fonr  days  after  the  operation, 
tied  another  of  the  arteries  carrying  blood 
to  the  brain — tlie  vertebral  artery — lud  by 
this  second  operation  the  loss  of  hlo  id  w  as 
controlled.     The  patient  recovered 

I  have  referred  to  the  tying  of  Ijrge  ar 
teries  with  some  detail,  because  these  sue 
ceaaive  operations  represent  important  dis 
coveriea  and  improvements.  It  has  been 
seen  that  with  these  operations  the  sur 
geonsof  this  country  were  in  no  small  meia 
ure  identified.  I  do  not  refer  to  other  grett 
surgical  operations  performed  by  Mott  and 
others,  showing  knowledge,  skill,  and  bold 
ness  in  the  operations.  It  would  be  an  in 
justice  to  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  to  omit  doing  this  were  I  writing 
a  history  of  American  medicine ;  but  the  oh 
ject  of  this  sketch,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  not  to  do  honor  to  the  individmls  by 
whose  attainments  and  labors  the  profession 
has  been  honored,  bnt  to  cite  representifive 
facta  as  illustrative  of  progress. 

The  next  important  event  belonging  m 
this  series  pertains  to  physiology  nameh 
the  remarkable  observations  of  Beaumont 
in  relation  to  digestion.     A  Canadian  boat- 


man, named  Alexis  San  Martin,  from  an  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a  miiskot  loaded  with 
buckshot,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  and 
recovered  with  a  permanent  opening  into  the 
stomach.  He  was  under  the  care  of  Beau- 
mont, a  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  at  once  recognized  the  opportunity  of 
miLrag  important  observations  and  experi 
menta  the  opening  enabling  him  to  with 
diiw  the  contents  of  the  stomich  at  ■will 
without  any  itjurr  to  the  jitient  Pnor 
to  this  time  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  processes  of  digestion  in  the  stomach 
were  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  se 
cretcdliquid — the  gastric  juice.  Thisliqnid, 
however,  had  never  been  obtained  in  bo 
large  quantity  and  in  such  a  state  of  purity 
as  was  non  practicable  Beaumont  aecur 
ing  the  coojeration  ot  the  patient  and 
keeping  him  daily  under  obseivation  tiom 
the  year  lS2o  to  1832  studied  with  great 
patience  and  ability  the  character  of  thii 
liquid  when  withdrawn  from  the  stomaih 
and  the  successive  changes  taking  place  in 
the  aliment  during  digestion.  The  effects 
of  the  gastric  juice  npon  different  kinds  of 
nutriment  out  of  the  body  were  carefully 
observed;  the  relative  digestibility  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  within  the  stomach 
was  accurately  determined,  and  the  effects 
ofdisturbingestriu sic  influences  were  noted. 
Betiunont  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
ptriment'*  and  observations  in  1834.  This 
event  wa-*  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
progress  of  physiology.  The  facts  contain- 
ed in  his  publication  at  tliis  day  are  to  be 
found  m  the  physiological  text-books  of  all 
countries  1\  ithin  late  years  experimental 
phvsiologists  have  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce in  inferior  animals,  especially  in  the 
dog  an  artificial  communication  with  the 
intenor  of  the  stomach  snch  as  was  occa- 
sioned by  accident  in  the  case  of  the  Cana- 
dianloatman  in  order  to  obtain  the  gaatrio 
juice  and  to  demonstrate  its  effect  npon 
food  both  within  and  without  the  organ. 
It  IS  obvious  however,  that  the  results  of 
these  espenments  and  observations  could 
not  be  consideied  as  representing,  in  all  re- 
ginls  facts  pertaining  to  digestion  in  man, 
and  hence  as  furnishing  a  standard  for  com- 
parison those  made  by  Beaumont  are  in- 
\  alnable 

I  come  now  to  the  crowning  event  in  the 
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history  of  American  meilio^  and  sanitary 
progresg  durnig  tbe  last  centJ"nunl  period 
If  it  be  adiuitteii  tliat  e\Pry  tiling  pertim 
lug  to  the  pliisioal  unnerse  and  to  li\iug 
beings  is  m  conformity  with  an  mliiiLtel} 
intelligent  and  wise  j|;oi«runient,  diseises 
exist  for  ceitain  purposes,  and  the  means 
of  preventing,  controlling,  and  ameliorating 
them  acquired  by  human  knowledge  are  not 
left  to  chance.  The  history  of  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  in  the  past  shows  that 
epochs  characterized  by  great  discoveries 
do  not  occur  In  rapid  succession.  Jeuner's 
discovery  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  con- 
Htitnted  a  great  epoch  The  di*"coverj  ot 
the  useful  tpphcation  of  anesthetics  mij 
lie  considered  as  constituting  the  second 
great  epoih  within  the  last  c«utennial  pe 
nod.  Hid  it  Lteen  innounced  i  century 
ago  that  ere  long  sutgicjl  operations  were 
to  be  divestijd  of  suffering,  that  the  liw  ot 
distress  in  chiid-birth  imposed  uponivoimn 
in  the  primeval  curse  was  to  he  abrogated 
and  that  pain  need  no  longer  he  an  element 
in  maiiy  diseases,  would  not  such  in  an 
nouDcemeut  have  seemed  as  marvelous  to 
say  the  least,  as  that,  by  means  of  stejm 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  might  he  traversed  in 
less  than  ten  days,  the  American  continent 
in  a  still  leas  nnmber  of  days,  and  tb  it, 
tiirongh  the  agency  of  the  electrical  cur 
rent,  a  communi  cation  could  be  sent  around 
the  globe  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  t 

The  successful  apphcation  of  aneesthesia 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  or  etheriKation 
in  surgery,  was  first  demonstrated,  in  Boston, 
in  1846.  The  first  application  in  operative 
midwifery  was  also  made  in  Boston,  in  1847. 
Chloroform,  which  was  speedily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  substituted  for  sulphuric 
ether  as  the  auESsthetic  agent,  was  intro- 
duced by  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  etherization.  It  is 
needless  to  dilate  on  the  inestimable  boon 
which  anesthesia,  in  its  various  useful  ap- 
plications, has  conferred  on  mankind.  The 
annihilation  of  pain  was  so  obviously  such 
a  great  blessing  that  almost  the  only  ques- 
tions ever  raised  in  opposition  have  relat- 
ed to  the  imirosaibility  of  absolute  security 
against  the  occasional  loss  of  life  from  the 
ansesthetic  agent.  Of  the  two  anaesthetic 
^euts,  ether  and  chloroform,  the  latter  has 
been  generally  employed  in  Europe,  and 


also  to  a  considerable  extent  .n  this  coun- 
try A  combination  of  the  two  agents  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  danger  to  hfe  is 
undoubtedly  greater  from  chloroform  than 
ttiim  ether,  but  the  administration  of  the 
latter  is  more  diMcult,  and  the  inhalation 
IS  often  disagreeable:  these  are  the  reasons 
for  the  preference  given  so  lai^ely  to  the 
former.  The  danger  from  ether  is  almost 
nil,  and  that  from  chloroform  is  exceeding- 
ly small.  Thus,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
chloroform  had  been  used  in  wore  than 
ia,000  cases  before  any  serious  accident  oc- 
curred, and  in  the  Crimean  war  it  was  ad- 
ministered more  than  25,000  times  without 
a  single  death.' 

It  It  difficult  to  appreciate  blessings  with- 
out t'kking  as  a  stand-point  a  period  when 
they  were  not  enjoyed.  Events  with  which 
we  become  famiUar  cease  after  a  time  to  ex- 
cite wonder  or  admiration;  and  when  the 
mmd  becomes  accustomed  to  extraordinary 
Tcqnisitions,  they  seem  to  have  come  as  a, 
mitter  of  course.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
time  when  severe,  tedious  surgical  opera- 
tions were  performed  without  anajsthesia, 
recalling  the  prolonged  agony  of  the  suffer- 
er the  strongest  endurance  tasked  to  the 
utmost,  the  patient  sometimes  requiring  to 
be  forcibly  restrained  by  powerful  assist- 
anti  or  confined  by  straps  to  the  operating 
table  one  can  form  an  adequate  estimate 
of  the  precious  discovery  of  a  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  safe  method  of  annihilltiug  pain. 
Contrast  with  the  pi  t  re  just  presented 
the  se\erest  of  oi erit  ons  it  tie  present 
day,  the  pat  ent  fill  g  ea  ly  and  quickly 
into  a  lu  et  sleep  and  in  aken  ug  to  find, 
to  his  aston  shment  thit  ill  is  o  er!  This 
contrast  m  ght  be  exten  le  1 1  ases  of  se- 
vere, protracted  confinements  a  d  also  to 
certain  d  seases  character  zed  bv  intense 
sufferiuf.  But  the  ad  auta^es  ot  auaisthe- 
sia  are  not  limited  to  the  relief  of  suffering. 
The  annihilation  of  pain  often  contributes 
to  recovery;  for  the  shock  and  exhaustion 
caused  by  pain  may  do  much  toward  an  un- 
fcvorable  termination  after  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  in  cases  of  confinement  and  disease, 
and  may  even  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  Auiesthesia  thus  has  been  the  means 
of  the  saving  of  human  life.     Moreover,  it 
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has  Lad  thia  effect  in.  another  mode.  Pa- 
tients heretofore  sometimes  preferred  death 
to  the  terrible  trial  of  painful  operatiuns 
which  now  have  uo  terrors.  There  is  still 
another  appIicatJoii  in  which  aniesthesia  is 
of  incalculable  benefit.  It  enables  the  sur- 
geon or  physician  to  make  careful  and  thor- 
ongh  examinations  after  injuries,  and  to  ex- 
plore by  appropriate  means  internal  parts, 
the  rei^uisite  manipulatiotts  heretofore  caus- 
ing so  much  suffering  that  the;  were  there- 
by impracticable  or  haaardons. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  connect  the  dis- 
covery of  the  useful  applications  of  aiisea- 
thesia  \Tith  the  name  of  a  discoverer  hold- 
ing a  position  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
hke  that  of  Jenner.  While  we  claim  for 
our  country  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  are  not  in 
all  respects  agreeable  or  creditable.  The 
merit  of  the  discovery  seems  dne  to  the  tate 
Horace  Wells,  a  practicing  dentist  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  first  made  the  appli- 
cation to  himself^  inhaling  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  having  a  tooth  extracted  while  in- 
sensible from  this  anaesthetic.  Afterward 
he  employed  this  agent  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  several  instances.  He  attempted  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  profession  by  a 
public  demonstration  at  the  medical  college 
in  Boston,  bnt  his  experiments  not  proving 
successful  on  that  occasion,  he  met  with  rid- 
icule instead  of  encouragement.  Driven  to 
despondency  and  iusanity,  he  subsecinently 
committed  suicide.  His  succcssfal  applica- 
tions of  the  nitrous  oxide  gaa  were  made  in 
1S44.  Morton,  a  dentist  in  Boston  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Wells,  subsequently  ma  le 
experiments  upon  himself  and  othe  's  u  nf, 
as  the  anaisthetic  agent  sulphuric  th  In 
the  selection  of  this  agent  and  in  th  man 
ner  of  using  it  he  was  gnided  by  C  T  Ja  k 
son,  a  distinguished  chemist  in  Bo  ton  It 
was  by  Morton's  solicitation  that  J  hn  C 
Warren  was  induced  to  perform  t  th 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  i  a 
tion  for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  ot  the  neck 
on  a  patient  rendered  insensible  b>  the  in- 
halation of  ether.  The  aniesthesia  in  this 
instance  was  not  complete,  bnt  the  sufler- 
ing  from  the  operation  was  evidentlj  dimin 
ished.  On  the  following  day  an  operation 
■was  performed  by  George  Hay  ward  on  a  pa- 
tient etherized  by  Morton  and  rendered  en- 


tirely insensible.  Thia  waa  the  flrat  com- 
pletely successful  application  to  a  surgical 
operation,  exclusive  of  the  previous  experi- 
ments for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  From 
that  date  the  employment  of  aniesthesia 
rapidly  extended.  To  Morton  is  due  the 
credit  of  accomplishing  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  aniesthesia  to  surgical  operations, 
but  he  probahly  derived  the  idea  from  his 
preceptor.  Wells.  Jackson  suggested  ether 
in  pla«e  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  aided 
Morton  by  hia  chemical  knowledge.  Un- 
happily Morton  and  Jackson  were  led  to 
declare  the  anwsthetic  agent  a  compound 
which  they  kept  a  secret,  calling  it  lelkeon, 
and  obtaining  a  patent  for  it  as  a  joint  dis- 
covery. Such  a  procednre  is  in  violation 
of  medical  ethics,  and  waa  in  no  wise  cred- 
itable.    Afterward  each  claimed  to  be  the 


with  the  conflicting  statements  and  acrimo- 
nious discussions  which  followed,  aie  pain- 
ful to  think  of  in  connection  with  a  discov- 
ery which  has  rendered  such  great  service 
to  mankind. 

In  referring  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  in 
connection  with  anxathesia,  I  have  not  con- 
sidered thia  in  the  light  of  a  surgical  oper- 
ation, bnt  inasmuch  as  most  iwrsons  have 
had  more  or  less  practical  acquaintance  with 
it,  to  describe  the  painfiilness  of  the  process 
were  superfluous.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  inhalation  of  the  nitrons  oxide  gaa,  the 
anseathetio  agent  with  which  Wella  experi- 
mented, is  now  largely  naed  to  render  pain- 
less the  extraction  of  teeth.  The  aniesthe- 
sia induced  thereby  is  not  sufficiently  lasting 
f  r  n  st  SUT  a1  operations,  but  it  answers 
t  th  a  purp  e ;  and  thua  fax,  having  beeu 
admmist  d  many  thousand  timea,  it  haa 
n  t  1  een  f  11  wed  by  any  serious  couse- 
q  n  s  In  this  regard  the  dentist's  chair 
a  n  TV  d  I  d  of  all  ita  terrors :  after  a 
m  m  ut  i  \l  asaut  dreams,  its  occupnnta 
an   1    n  t    hnd  the  offending  memlKrs  gone. 

Pa  ug  f  m  the  foregoing  brief  account 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  exemplifying  medical  and 
sanitary  progress,  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  cursory  notice  of  some  of  those  of  lesser 
importance,  belonging,  for  tlie  most  part,  to 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years.  1  desire 
to  premise  distinctly  that  I  by  no  means  un- 
dertake to  include  in  the  following  list  all, 
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or  eveu  the  greater  part,  of  the  minor  eoa- 
tri1)utious  which  have  been  uade  dnring  this 
period  to  tlie  science  aud  art  of  meilieiue — 
■using  tlie  term  medioiue  here,  oa  hitlierto,  iu 
its  compreheDsive  seuae,  which  embrai*s  ev 
ety  thing  relating  directlj  or  indirectly  to 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  as  well  is  to  the 
study  oi  the  hnman  organism  in  health  aud 
in  disease.  My  ohject  is  simply  is  already 
noted,  to  cite  illustratioiis  of  the  co-opera 
tion  of  our  country  in  medical  progress  ajid 
the  facts  cited  are  those  which  suggest  them 
selves  in  ray  own  retrospection. 

The  sui>stitution  of  simple  manual  efforts 
for  pulleys  and  other  mechanical  ajpl  inces 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  Lip 
joint  is  an  American  improvement.  It  hid 
been  taught  by  Nathan  Smitt  and  practiced 
by  Physic,  but  for  its  complete  exposition 
and  popularization  the  profession  is  ludebt 
ed  to  the  late  W.  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester  Nl.w 
York.  By  means  of  the  improvement  qntt 
ing  the  words  of  an  eminent  surgeon  the 
redaction  of  this  dislocation  is  no  longer,  as 
it  once  was,  t]ie  dread  of  tlie  snrgeon  and 
the  terror  of  the  patient."  Reid  published 
Ms  experiments  and  observations  in  1851. 

In  1848  Gncdon  Back  reported  a  series  of 
cases  in  which  the  rare  and  fatal  affection 
known  as  cedema  of  the  glottis  had  been 
successfully  treated  by  scarifications  of  the 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  This  affection  in  some 
instances  destroys  life  very  suddenly,  aiid 
the  only  resource  is  in  prompt  sui^ical  in- 
terference. Buck's  simple  operation  was  a 
substitute  for  opening  the  larynx,  or  laryn- 
got«my.  The  operation  was  original  with 
him,  although  it  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  performed  by  Lisfrano,  of 
Paris,  but  without  having  attracted  atten- 

In  1850  H.  I,  Bowditch  resorted  to  punc- 
ture with  a  small-sized  instrument  and  the 
employment  of  snotjon  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  morbid  liquids  ftom  the  chest. 
He  subsequently  employed  this  method  in 
cases  of  pleurisy  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  aud  also  applied  it  to  the  removal  of 
purulent  liquid  in  other  situations.  The 
method  has  been  since  employed  by  others 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  with  great 
success.  Latterly,  under  the  name  of  aspi- 
ration, it  has  become  popnlarized,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  improve- 


ments in  practical  medicine  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centnry. 

In  1846  Horace  Green  published  a  work 
on  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  iu  which  he 
asserted  that  it  was  practicable  to  introduce 
an  instrument  through  the  mouth  into  the 
lar\ux  aud  in  this  way  to  make  topical  ap- 
plications in  the  treatment  of  diseases  hero 
se  ited  The  assertion  was  at  first  received 
with  much  incredulity  and  distrust,  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  operation  being  by  many  de- 
nied On  this  point,  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  few,  if  any,  are  skeptical. 

In  1"48  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  reported  the  first  successful 
cise  in  which  recovery  from  aneurism  was 
eifeeted  by  means  of  digital  compression — a 
method  of  treatment  which  has  since  been 
resorted  to  successfully  in  a  considerable 
num1  cr  of  cases. 

Of  American  surgeons  now  living  or  re- 
eentU  deceased  a  considerable  number  liave 
rendered  valuable  service  by  either  origina- 
ting or  modifying  operations,  and  by  con- 
tributions to  surgical  literature,  In  this 
list  are  Gross,  who  most  appropriately  heads 
it,  and  whose  voluminous  writings  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad ;  Hamilton,  whose  trea- 
tise on  fractures  and  dislocations  is  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  work  in  all  countries ; 
Sayre,  whose  original  operations  on  diseases 
of  joints  and  ingenious  improvements  in  or- 
thopaedic Buigcry  have  secured  for  him 
transatlantic  honors;  Braiuard,  John  C. 
Warren,  his  son,  J.  Mason  Warren,  George 
Hayward,  Henry  I.  Bigelow,  James  K.Wood, 
Van  Bureu,  Parker,  Markoe,  Eve,  Moore,  and 
many  others  whose  names  would  not  be 
omitted  in  a  full  history  of  the  progress  of 
American  surgery.  To  all  justice  will  doubt- 
less be  done  in  papers  to  be  presented  at  the 
Centennial  IntemotJonal  Medical  Congress 
to  l>e  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September 

Important  improvements  in  certain  oper- 
ations for  the  treatment  of  the  accidents 
incident  to  confinement  and  the  diseases  of 
women  have  been  contribnted  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  by  J.  Marion  Sims, 
James  P.  White,  T.G.  Thomas,  Emmet,  Peas- 
lee,  Barker,  and  others  whose  naraos  are 
identified  with  the  literature  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.    To  notice  these  contri- 
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buttons  more  specifically  would  Id  this  arti- 
cle be  ont  of  place. 

Tlie  fotegoiuf;  iTnpi'ovementa  relate  to 
practical  surgery,  anil,  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  are  more  easily  cbara^terized  tliaa 
those  relating  to  the  remedial  or  other  meas- 
ures of  treatment  in  cases  of  disease.  Au 
improvement  pertaining  to  the  physical  di- 
agnosis of  tLe  diseases  of  tlie  chest  may  he 
mentioned,  namely,  the  binaural  stethoscope 
invented  by  Canmaun  in  1854.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  acoustic  instnimcnt  in  the  prac- 
tice of  auscultation  are  such  that,  unless  it 
be  superseded  by  further  improvements  it 
must  take  the  place  of  the  various  stetho 
scopes  devised  since  the  time  of  Laennec 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  the  onnssiou 
to  specify  original  views  and  impro^  ementa 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  that 
progress  in  the  latter  within  late  ^  e  irs  lias 
been  less  marked  than  in  surgery.  The 
'writings  and  oral  teachings  of  such  men  as 
James  Jackson,  John  Ware,  Bowditch,  aud 
Shattuck,  of  Boston ;  George  B.  Wood,  Dick- 
son, StilliJ,  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Da  Costa,  and  La 
Eoche,  of  Philadelphia;  Davis  and  Allen,  of 
Chicago;  ElishaBartlett, 8wett,andAlonzo 
Clark,  of  Now  York ;  aud  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Ohio,  have  rendered  the  science  aud  art  of 
medicine  in  this  country  steadily  progress- 
ive. In  this  connection  reference  should  be 
made  to  a  discourse,  published  in  1S35,  "  on 
self-limited  diseases,"  by  Jacob  Bigelow,  of 
Boston,  which  led  physicians  in  this  country 
to  recognize  more  fully  than  before  the  im 
portaut  fact  that  many  diseases  tend  mtnn 
sicaUy  to  recovery,  and  to  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  hi^ 
tory  of  diseases. 

Important  contributious  to  the  laatfTia 
mediea  have  not  been  wanting.  As  long  ago 
as  1807  the  remedy  known  as  ergot  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
Dr.  Stearns,  and  named  by  Ititapulviapartu- 
rkita,  a  term  expressive  of  its  peculiar  oper- 
ation in  cases  of  confinement.  Its  potency 
in  the  application  denoted  by  this  term  has 
since  been  every  where  recognized,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  much  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  being  now  regarded  by 
many  as  possessing  much  efficiency  in  ar- 
resting hemorrhages  in  different  situations. 
The  veratmm  viride  was  employed  as  a  med- 
icine by  TuUy,  Osgood,  and  other  physicians 


in  New  England  as  far  back  as  1835;  but  it 
was  brought  forward  more  recently  (1850) 
as  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  producing  a 
sedative  operation  on  the  heart,  by  Nor- 
wood, of  South  Carolina.  The  lobelia,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  is  also  au  American  remedy, 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  relief  of  asthma,  aud  afterward  much 
used  as  a  palliative  in  that  disease  both 
here  aud  abroad.  The  use  of  the  anthel- 
mintic remedy,  chenopodium  or  worm-seed, 
ori^nated  in  Virginia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  The  aniesthetic  agent, 
ihloroform  so  extensntly  used  since  its 
emploj  meiit  by  Simpson  in  1848,  was  dis- 
oo\ered  by  Guthiie  of  Sacketts  Harbor, 
New  lork  at  about  the  same  time  that  it 
was  also  d]SC0\crel  by  Soubeinn,  at  Paris, 
mie31 

The  medical  history  of  our  country  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  alto- 
gether barren  in  contributions  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  albeit  the  tendency  to  stud- 
ies having  a  direct  and  obvious  practical 
bearing  is  predominant.  The  researches  of 
Isaacs  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
kidneys  were  characterized  by  great  miuute- 
ness,  completeness,  and  accnracy.  They  have 
been  so  considered  and  adopted  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  Browu-SiSq^uard,  al- 
though not  a  native  of  this  country,  is  of 
American  paternity,  his  father  having  been 
born  in  Philadelphia  Moreover  a  consid- 
erable pirt  of  his  anatomical  phi  Biological, 
ind  pithological  labors  have  been  prose 
cuted  aud  the  results  ongiinlly  published 
here  He  has  Lontributed  lirgely  tonird 
our  knowledge  of  thi-  structure  lunctious, 
ind  morbid  tonditious  of  the  ucnous  >"js 
tem  also  important  ficts  relating  to  other 
organs  and  functions  of  the  bodi  B  uuett 
Doiiler  of  New  Orle-ms  had  made  i  alnable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  anticipation  of  re- 
cent researches  in  that  direction,  aud  he  has 
also  made  interesting  contribntions  to  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system.  John  C.  Dal- 
tfln  has  published  original  and  valuable  ob- 
servations relating  to  the  nervous  system, 
digest  n  th  tun  t  n  of  glands,  and  oth- 
er phy  1  fe  al  bj  ts.  To  him  is  due 
the  cr  d  t  f  th  int  oduction  of  vivisec- 
tions  into  phy  8    Ig   alteaching,  which  im- 
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portant  mode  of  Ulnatration  is  proljably 
practiced  in  certain  of  our  metlieal  scliools 
more  largely  tlian  in  those  of  Europe.  S, 
Weir  Mitehell  lias  developed  important  facts 
in  relation  to  the  ner\-oua  system.  Austin 
Flint,  Jun.,  has  contribnted  new  views  re- 
Bpecting  oircnlation  and  raapirntion,  togeth- 
er with  experimental  researches  relating  to 
a  new  function  of  the  liver.  The  latter  re- 
ceived honorahle  mention  by  tlie  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  a,  recompense  of 
1500  franca.  Brown -8^q.nard,  Dalton,  and 
FUnt  junior  have  contributed  largely  to 
physiological  literature. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  as  exemplified  by  nmta- 
tions  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
popular  belief,  physicians  of  the  present  day 
hold  strictly  to  d-octrines  handed  down  by 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers  in  medicine.  These  ancient  doc- 
trines, it  is  by  many  supposed,  have  with 
the  medical  profession  somewhat  of  the  force 
exerted  by  theological  dogmas  on  their  ad- 
herents. The  practice  of  medicine  is  thought 
to  embrace  a  binding  creed,  from  which  phy- 
sicians are  expected  not  to  swerve  under  the 
penalty  of  being  repudiated  by  their  breth- 
ren. Hence  it  is  common  to  speak  of  a  med- 
ical man  as  belonging  to  the  "old  school." 
I  say  this  is  a  curious  fact,  for  q^uite  the  re- 
verae  is  the  truth.  The  past  history  of  med- 
icine shows  a  series  of  mntationa  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice.  It  is  far  more  open  to 
attack  on  the  score  of  successive  changes 
than  of  fixedness.  The  illegitimate  systems 
which  from  time  to  rime  have  sprung  up  are 
diati[it,uished  by  being  based  on  partiiular 
dogmas  Their  followers  are  truly  sacta- 
rians  Tliere  is  no  other  standard  for  med- 
icil  ortholoxv  than  the  opinions  held  by 
the  repntible  physicians  and  inculcated  in 
the  accredited  works.  As  regards  individ- 
ual oi  mions  and  modes  of  practice,  so  long 
as  thej  are  not  maintained  in  a  sectarian 
spirit  n  r  a  lopted  for  unworthy  ends,  there 
are  no  t  t  n  m  th  w  y  f  profession- 
al fell  w  1  p  The  w  fa  physician, 
theoret  1  parilrayb  never  so 
ecceutn  b       1  w  th  ut    uterference 

with  b  f  t  1  lati  n  p  vided  he 
conform  to  th  estall  h  d  p  nciples  of 
medical  ethics,  and  does  not  place  himself 


in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession. 

A  comparison  of  the  early  and  latter  part 
of  the  last  centennial  period  furnishes  many 
striking  points  of  contrast.  Of  course  it 
can  not  be  expectedin  this  paper  to  go  into 
details;  I  must  confine  myself  to  leading 
characteristics.  A  very  marked  contrast  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  certain  potential  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  such  as  blood-letting,  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  blisters,  or  other  methods 
of  connter-irritarion,  the  use  of  mercurial 
remedies,  etc.  Comparatively  these  are  but 
little  employed  at  the  present  time.  This 
therapeutical  change  is  by  no  means  proof 
that  these  measures  are  not  useful.  Their 
usefulness  has  heretofore  undonbtedly  in 
many  instances  been  overestimated,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  iiirther  progress  in  med- 
ical experience  will  show  that  they  are  now 
underestimated.  One  reason  for  their  being 
used  with  more  circumspection  and  reserve 
is,  the  ends  for  which  they  weie  employed, 
owing  to  improvements  in  materia  mediea 
and  pharmacy,  are  now  accomplished  by 
remedies  which  involve  less  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  which  are  less 
liable  to  do  harm  if  injudiciously  employed. 
In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  change 
denotes  progress  in  knowledge.  Perhaps 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  country  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  characterized  by  the 
change  just  adverted  to. 

Potential  drugs  of  all  kinds  are  less  used 
now  than  heretofore.  This  is  dae  in  a  meas- 
ure to  a  better  knowledge  than  formerly 
of  their  operation,  acquired  by  accumulated 
clinical  experience  and  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  But  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
atttlbutabletothereaultsof  the  study  with- 
in late  years  of  the  uatural  history  of  dis- 
eases This  term  embraces  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  temiinaticHi,  the  duration,  the 
phenomcua,  and  the  complications  of  dis- 
eases, irrespective  of  the  oi>eration  of  active 
measures  of  treatment.  The  importance  of 
this  study  has  been  for  the  past  half  century 
more  appreciated  than  formerly.  As  oppor- 
tunities have  offered,  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  much  zeal  and  patience.  Physicians 
in  this  country  have  taken  not  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  prosecution  of  tliis  study. 
Tlie  results  have  shown  that  many  diseases 
are  self-limited  in  duration,  and  pursue  a 
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favoralile  course  witbout  active  medicinaJ 
interference,  aud,  aa  a  conseq^nence,  there  ia 
a  greater  reaerve  uow  than  lieretofore  iu  the 
use  of  potential  drugs.  And  in  proportion 
to  tiiia  reserve  i  greiter  importance  hiB 
'been  att  J«liul  to  wliat  may  lie  distinguialied 
aa  sanitary  measurea  of  treatment  sucli  i>i 
ventilation  regulation  of  temiieratuie,  etc 
It  IB  undoubtedly  trne  tliat  mauj  diseaaes 
are  more  ^ueceBBfnlly  minaged  on  account 
of  tlie^e  cbingea  Iu  tlie  dietetic  mam),e 
ment  of  the  sick  tliere  his  been  great  ini 
pco^ement  The  recngnition  ot  the  uupoi 
tanoe  ol  lupportiug  the  powers  of  lile  bj  an 
adequate  alimentation,  together  with  the 
judicious  use  of  alcoholic  atimulauts,  is  one 
of  the  atrikiug  cliaracteristiea  of  progress  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  during  the  last  half 
century.  In  all  tlieae  mutations  indicative 
of  progress,  it  may  be  claimed,  in  behalf  of 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country,  that 
they  have  not  been  backward  in  conforming 
to  tliem  nor  in  promoting  them.  The  Amer- 
ican medical  mind  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently cosmopolitan  and  eclectic.  With 
perhaps  some  undue  readiness  in  accepting 
opinions  emanating  &om  abroad,  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  is  to  seek  every  where 
for  new  developments  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  departments  of  med- 
icine. In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  one 
point  of  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  ia  the  diminiabed  power  of  indi- 
vidual authority  in  medical  doctrines.  At 
this  day,  much  less  than  in  former  times, 
is  the  phrase,  Jurare  in  verba  mo^iatri,  appli- 
cable to  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  preparation  of  remediea  there  is  a 
notable  contrast  between  the  earher  and 
later  portions  of  the  last  centennial  period. 
The  improvements  in  pharmacy  have  been 
very  great.  Concentrated  forms  of  medi- 
cine have  largely  supplanted  infusions  or 
decoctions  and  bulky  medicinal  substances. 
The  discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinia  was  in 
1820.  Previously  malarial  fevers  were  treat- 
ed with  the  powdered  cinchona  bark,  tlie 
quantity  requisite  for  a  cure  being  ao  large 
that,  on  thia  account,  the  treatment  was 
very  often  unsuccessful.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered that  pounds  of  the  bark  are  represent- 
ed by  a  few  grains  of  the  alkaloid.  Quiuia 
was  speedily  after  its  discovery  iu  uae  in 
America,  where  malarial  fevers  were  a  great 


obstacle  iu  the  way  of  the  settlement  of 
our  vast  national  domain.  Aa  early  as  1841 
it  had  been  employed  in  doses  which  liad 
not  been  ventured  upon  in  Europe,  but 
which  since  thit  time  have  been  found  es- 
sential to  secure  its  fuU  remedial  power, 
notonlj  mm-vlirnlte\ers,but  in  other  dis- 
eises  The  eipenence  iu  our  country  did 
muih  towird  dei  eloping  knowledge  re- 
specting the  curatue  power  of  this  great 
antipenodic  remedy 

In  the  minutaeture  and  employment  of 
other  isohtedmedmnal  principles  from  veg- 
etable remedies  and  of  extracts,  the  phar- 
maceutists and  physicians  in  this  country 
have  not  been  far  behind  those  of  Europa 
To  appreciate  the  progress  in  this  regard, 
trora  the  stand-point  of  the  patient,  one 
must  be  able  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
nauseousness  of  physio  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  mauy  to  throw  it  to  the  dogs. 
Thanks  to  pharmaceutical  improvements, 
doses  of  medicine  are  now  rarely  disagree- 
al>le,  and  not  uufrequeutly  they  are  even 
rendered  palatable. 

Passing  from  this  brief  reference  to  mu- 
tations in  practice  to  the  character  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  represented  by  the 
average  of  the  professional  attainments,  to- 
gether with  the  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
fications of  its  members,  it  ia  needless  to  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  marked.  In 
these  respects  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States  to-day  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  profession  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  may  be  asserted  without  pre- 
sumption. It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  tes- 
timony to  that  effect  of  competent  observera 
from  abroad  who  have  been  among  us.  No- 
where in  civilized  countries  do  medical  men 
hold  a  higher  social  position  than  here.  No- 
where, as  a  class,  do  they  esert  a  stronger 
influence  upon  other  members  of  aooioty. 
In  our  democratic  form  of  government  no 
body  of  men  are  more  influential.  Were 
the  physicians  of  any  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  to  combine  together  to  form  a  polit- 
ical party,  their  power  would  be  irresisti- 
ble. With  such  a  coralriuatioii,  the  election 
of  officers  and  law-makers  would  be  under 
their  control.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  not  likelyto  happen,  for,  as  a  rule, 
physicians  are  not  inclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  pohtics.    By  those  who  might  dep- 
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recate  a  political  party  composed  of  doc- 
tors it  will  doubtless  be  said,  aucli  a  nnion 
ia  rendered  impossiMe  l)y  their  proverbial 
tendency  to  disagree.  TLe  disagreemeut 
of  doctors  has  long  been  a  proverb  TLev 
are  considered  fair  game  for  Jests  in  this  re 
gard.  Were  the  charge  matle  in  earnest  it 
wonia  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  un 
dertake  to  refute  it.  Of  the  three  profes 
siona,  the  imputation,  even  in  jest,  would 
hardly  come  with  a  good  grace  from  the 
clergy.  Our  legal  friends  are  aometimea 
fond  of  comparing,  in  this  point  of  vien 
the  medical  profession  with  their  own  If 
any  of  these  shonld  honor  this  article  by  a 
perusal,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  take  oflens" 
if  I  introdnce  an  anecdote  ivljich,  as  I  hope 
■will  not  be  considered  frivolous  or  out  of 
taste  in  treating  of  so  sober  a  subject  as 
medical  and  sanitary  progress.  The  aaeo 
dote  was  told  by  an  eminent  member  of  tlie 
bar  in  Conneoticnt,  who  was  a  partj  m  the 
colloquy,  and  who  related  it,  by-the  way, 
as  evidence  that  a  talent  for  humor  which 
formerly  was  possessed  by  not  a  few  physi 
cians  had  nearly  become  estinct,  the  pro- 
fession in  this  respect  having  retro^'raded 
rather  than  advanced.  This  distinguished 
lawyer,  meeting  one  day  an  old  phisiti'in 
of  the  humoriatical  school,  in  order  to  elicit 
a  witty  rejoinder  attacked  him  on  the  score 
of  the  disagreement  of  doctors,  referring  in 
contrast,  to  the  habitnal  agreement  of  la^i 
yera,  no  matter  how  violently  they  opposed 
each  other  in  their  professional  antagouism 
He  asked  his  frieud  the  doctor  to  eiplim 
this  contrast.  "  Oh,"  said  the  doctor  Mil 
ton  has  given  the  explanation  of  the  differ 
ence  between  us  in  this  respect  in  the  fol 
lowing  qnotatiou; 


The  proper  scope  of  this  article  tikes  in 
only  the  past ;  but  anticipations  naturally 
follow  retrospections.  After  a  review  of 
the  progress  made  during  the  list  hundred 
years,  one  can  hardly  forbew  to  ask  what 
will  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  next 
centennial  period?  A  few  thoughts  sug 
gested  by  this  question  may  be  permitted  in 
concluding  the  article.  It  is  quit*  certain 
that  medical  and  sanitary  progress  will  con- 
tinue.    This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the 


continued  progress  hitherto  up  to  this  time. 
It  is  also  a  logical  conclusion,  from  the  facta 
in  the  past  history  of  medicine,  that  future 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  by  slow 
idiauces.  As  it  has  been  heretofore,  so  it 
will  be  hereafter :  great  discoveries  or  im- 
proiements  will  not  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion The  great  event  in  tho  seventeenth 
centurj  was  the  discovery  of  the  eircnlation 
of  the  blood,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
diacoiery  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  present 
centurv  the  disco  very  of  auiesthesia.  Events 
like  these  are  not  to  he  espeeted  to  recur  at 
muih  shorter  intervals.  What  is  to  be  the 
next  great  event  ?  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
Sometimes,  however,  preliminary  cireum- 
stinces,  as  we  can  see  afterward,  liave  point- 
ed distinctly  to  the  direction  in  which  a 
great  discovery  was  to  be  looked  for.  If  I 
were  to  indulge  a  prophetic  fancy,  it  would 
lead  me  to  predict  that,  ere  long,  the  nature 
of  i\hat  are  called  the  special  or  specific 
causes  of  disease  will  be  demonstrated.  By 
speciil  causes  I  mean  those  which  produce 
certain  diseases,  such  as  the  continued,  the 
periodical,  and  the  eruptive  fevers.  That 
these  and  some  other  diseases  have  each 
its  own  special  cause,  never  occurring  with- 
out the  action  of  its  own  cause,  and  the 
latter  producing  only  that  particular  dis- 
ease, 18  rationally  almost  certain.  'We  are 
atquimted  with  many  of  the  conditions  un- 
dei  which  these  causes  are  deveU>ped,  and 
we  know  many  of  the  laws  of  their  opera- 
tion ,  but  their  nature  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  were 
these  causes  fully  known,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  medicine. 
The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  one  special 
cause  would  probably  Icid,  by  analogy,  to  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  other  caiiaos.  It 
ma^  leasonablj  be  supposed  that  tho  knowl- 
edge of  their  essentnl  nature  would  lead  to 
themean^of  destrojmg  them,  or  of  neutral- 
izing their  morbihc  operation,  and  in  this 
way  the  most  destniLtiie  to  human  life  of 
the  acute  diaeises  nould  be  prevented  or 
arrested  Miny  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  these  special  causes 
are  either  vegetable  or  animal  organisms. 
On  these  circumstances  are  based  the  "  germ 
theory"  of  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  claimed 
by  some  that  the  causation  of  certain  dis- 
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c  organisms  of  microscopical 
13  lias  been  demon  strated ;  by  the 
majority  of  medical  thinkers,  however,  the 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  considered  as 
complete.  It  ia  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  crjptogamic 
origin  of  many  diseases  was  advocated  with 
cogeot  evidence  aiid  argument  by  a  distin 
guiahed  medical  teacher  in  this  «  ntrj  — 
the  late  J.  K.  Mitflliell, 

Judging  from  the  past,  the  fat  ire  prog 
ress  of  medicine  tTill  involve  improvements 
of  and  additions  to  the  means  of  nveat  ga 
ting  the  body  in  health  and  dise;  se  W  th 
in  the  present  century  the  different  organs 
irere  iissolved  into  their  component  t  b  ues 
by  differences  mainly  in  sensible  propert  es 
In  this  way  Bichat  created  the  department 
of  general  anatomy,  that  is,  the  leacr  pt  on 
of  the  elementary  tissues  into  wh  ch  the  or 
gana  are  resolvable.  Next  came  the  appli- 
cation of  afialytioal  chemistry  to  the  study 
of  the  solids  and  fluids,  by  means  of  which 
the  department  of  general  anatomy  was  ex- 
tended. Then  followed  the  employment  ot 
the  microscope,  giving  rise  to  a  new  prov- 
ince in  anatomy  and  pathology,  namely,  his- 
tology. Meanwhile  the  investigation  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  by  meana  of  the  conduction 
of  sounds  engaged  attention,  and  ausculta 
tion  became  a  branch  of  medicine  htdl 
later  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  air  passages  by  meins  of 
optical  instrumenta  has  given  rise  to  oph- 
thalmoscopy and  laryngoscopy.  To  these 
might  be  added  numerous  improved  meth 
ods  of  examining  internal  parts  by  manual 
instruments. 

The  improved  and  added  mwaus  of  inrea 
tigatiou  which  are  in  the  futnte  can  not  be 
foreseen,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  thereby, 
before  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years, 
will  be  gained  an  insight  into  the  molecu- 
lar processes  involved  in  nutrition,  secre 
tion,  and  excretion.  At  present  ourknonl 
edge  of  these  processes  is  limited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  thev  tite  plice, 
with  certain  of  their  law  s  and  their  eflecfcs 
In  proportion  as  they  are  more  fnlh  under 
stood,  the  processes  involved  in  mflimma 
tion,  the  various  morbid  alterations  of  atrue- 
tnre,  and  the  disorders  of  glandular  organs 
may  be  expected  to  be  better  comprehend- 
ed, contiibnting,  moreover,  to  the  progress 


of  therapentics  as  well  as  of  pathology,  and 
changing  materially  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

If,  as  regards  new  remedies  and  improve- 
ments in  pharmacy,  progress  coutinne  as  it 
has  taken  place  iu  the  past,  tlie  present  may 
very  imperfectly  represent  the  future  treat- 
ment of  diseisea  It  is  but  a  little  over 
half  a  entury  s  nee  the  great  antiperiodio 
r  medy  qu  u  a  was  1  scovered.  It  is  not 
improbat  le  that  before  the  end  of  another 
half  century  a  reme  Ij   or  remedies,  may  be 

I  sc  ered  wl  ch  w  1)  arrest  other  fevers  ov 
acute  nfl  mm  tory  afiections  aa  q^iiinia  ar- 
rests nilai  1  d  aeiaes  If  such  an  event 
take  place   bow  great  will  be  the  change 

n  pn  t  al  me  1  cme  I  Kew  modes  of  in- 
trodncmg  remedies  nto  the  system  may  be 
%  ertoiued  u  ore  effect  ve  than  the  recently 
emjlo  ed  method  of  njecting  medicated  so- 
lutions beneath  the  skm. 

The«xtent  tfl  which  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  morbid  states 
of  the  body  is  hardly  yet  fully  recognized, 
though  it  baa  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought  Mental  disorders  felling  short  of 
insanity  have  hitherto  entered  too  little 
into  pathological  study.  The  time  may 
come  when  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  mental  and  vital 
functions  disonler^  of  the  former  now  in  a 
great  measnie  leit  for  the  patient  to  min 
ister  to  himself  will  be  preveiite<l  or  sue 
cessfully  treited  and  the  devLlojiment  of 
insinitj  thereby  often  foreataJled  With 
iiiture  progress  m  this  direction  it  may  be 
thit  not  %  little  of  the  ibnomuties  and  enor 
mi  ties  which  the  law  cousiders  and  punishes 
IS  crimes  n  ill  be  recognized  as  more  proper- 
ly belonging  to  pathology,  claiming  tlie  ]n- 
dicioos  management  of  the  physician  rather 
than  judicial  treatment. 

Finally,  the  spirit  of  imaginary  foresight 
which  has  led  to  the  few  foregoing  tbonglits 
suggests  the  question,  how  will  the  coming 
phiaicnn  dilttr  from  the  physician  of  to- 
da\  ?  The  qnestion  gives  rise  to  a  train 
of  biieculation  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
inough  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  pursne; 
but  this  I  mnst  f  jrego.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  coming  physician  will  not  be  re- 
garded even  as  much  as  now  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  preacriber  of  drugs.  1  would  by  no 
means  be  thonght  to  underrate  the  impor- 
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tauce  of  this  function.  Diseases  will  al- 
ways claim  medicinal  treatment,  and  doubt- 
less medicines  will  be  prescribed  a  hundred 
years  lieuce  with  m.ore  efficacy  than  in  tlio 
present  stage  of  medical  progress.  But  the 
coming  physician  will  be  reganled  in  a  high- 
er point  of  view,  as  one  on  whose  judgment 
people  will  be  content  to  rely  in  the  inter- 
diction as  well  as  in  the  prescribing  of  drnga. 
It  will  be  more  and  more  considered  that 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  profession- 
al functions  is  to  determine,  by  skilled  in- 
terrogation of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  their  freedom  from  disease,  aa  well  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  detect  accurately  and 
early  deviations  from  health.    He  wiD  him- 


self appreciate  more  and  more  the  faot  that 
prophylaxis — the  prevention  of  disease— is 
a  higher  and  more  uaefol  branch  of  medicine 
than  therapeutics.  The  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  will 
embraced  witliiu  the  scope 
knowledge  and  practice.  His  of- 
fices as  a  hygienic  adviser  in  matters  per- 
taining to  mind  and  body  will  become  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  his  duties  as  a  therapeu- 
tist; and  the  futm«  enlightened  lawgiver, 
with  "others  in  authority,"  will  co-operate 
in  devising  and  carrying  out  measures  for 
medical  education,  the  promotion  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  and  those  having  reference 
to  public  health. 
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XV. 

AMERICAN   JURISPRUDENCE. 


THE  story  ia  told  that  a  company  of  si'.t- 
tlers  ill  a  New  Eu^jlaJid  colouy  initiated 
tlieir  acts  of  organized  legislation  by  pass- 
ing the  resolve,  "Tliat  this  colony  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment until  we  have  time  to  prepare  better." 
In  this  we  discern  four  tones :  key-note — 
a  reverent  recognition  of  Divine  authority 
underlying  human  law ;  third — a  conserva- 
tive witlLngness  to  obey  for  the  present  the 
existing  law ;  fifth — a  progressive  confidence 
in  ability  to  improve  the  forms  and  modes 
of  law  as  tlie  growth  of  aflairs  reauires ;  oc- 
tave— a  resolute  purpose  to  make  that  im- 
provement in  dvie  season.  These  four  tones 
have  formed  the  common  chord  of  Ameri- 
can jurispnidence  In  the  bnef,  faint  echo 
which  tins  aititle  will  brmg  to  the  ear  of 
IBTb  one  m'ly  peiooiie  that  this  harmony 
constautlv  lecurs 

IHD  A-MLIUCAN  LIDKIIIY  OF  LAW. 

To  indicate  the  impossibility  of  stating 
details  la  this  artii-le,  let  us  take  at  the 
outset  a  topic  which  othernise  might  well 
stand  for  the  (.lose — the  tollection  of  books 
embodying  the  law  A  glance  at  these,  in 
their  number  and  complewty,  will  show  the 
magnitude  and  elaboration  ot  the  field  of 
thought  which  they  include  Jurisprudence 
even  withm  a  single  jurisdiction  is  too  mi- 
nute in  its  distinctions,  its  lines  are  too  un- 
yielding, its  angles  are  too  sharp,  and  its 
growth  is  too  wayward,  to  admit  of  repro- 
ducing its  history  in  an  epitome  which  shall 
be  both  brief  and  accurate.  In  our  country 
such  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  cons 
atjon  that  the  law  in  all  its  details  differs 
exceedingly  in  the  different  States.  A  his- 
tory of  the  rights  of  married  women  in  Kew 
York  could  have  no  application  to  Tennes- 
see. A  sketch,  even  very  general,  of  modes 
of  judicial  procedure  in  Illinois  would  be 
altogether  untrue  for  Indiana.  The  legal 
history  and  policy  of  Louisiana  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  Massachusetts.  Hence 
in  matters  of  law  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
concise,  simple  answers,  which  shall  be  accu- 


rate, to  even  the  simplest  queations.  Wkat 
18  the  lawful  rate  of  interestt  Oue  must  give 
a  dozen  different  rules  to  represent  the  dif- 
ferent States.  "Six  per  oeut.  in  such  aud 
such  States,  seven  in  others,  again  ten,  and 
elsewhere  it  is  left  to  private  contract." 
Wliat  is  murder,  and  Aotu  ia  it  panishedf  An 
essay  giving  the  pith  of  the  statutes  on  this 
topic,  and  the  rules  aud  distinctions  estab- 
lished hy  the  courts,  necessary  to  a  correct 
answer  for  the  different  States,  though  it 
excluded  all  legal  verbiage  aud  narratives 
of  particular  trials,  would  overrun  the  rea- 
sonable length  of  aa  article. 

Was  there  once  a  photographer  who  en- 
deavored to  take  the  surface  of  the  wliole 
United  States  in  one  picture  1  or  a  composer 
who  tried  to  bring  all  varieties  of  music 
within  one  orchestral  piece !  Did  they 
succeed  I  No.  Then  this  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  portray  details  in  this  sketch 
of  the  development  of  jurisprudence. 

Imagine,  then,  that  we  see  arranged  be- 
fore us  the  printed  books  which  comprise 
the  law  as  it  has  grown  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  century,  being 
sucli  a  collection  as  many  societies  and 
some  few  individual  lawyers  have  really 
made ;  only  these  actual  libraries  include 
numerous  English  and  some  Continental 
works,  while  our  imaginary  shelves  hold 
works  of  American  origin  alone. 

These  books,  by-the-way,  are,  as  a  mass, 
the  product  of  this  century.  There  exist  a 
few  volumes  of  decisions  rendered  previous 
to  the  Revolution ;  but  as  to  most  of  these, 
the  books  were  published  since,  though  the 
decisions  were  rendered  before.  There  are 
rare  old  volumes  of  colonial  statutes,  pub- 
lished in  colonial  days ;  but  they  have  be- 
come reduced  almost  to  the  rank  of  curiosi- 
ties or  paper-stock  by  repeals  or  revisions 
of  the  laws.  With  trivial  exceptions,  the 
American  library  of  law  is  the  growth  and 
fruit  of  this  last  one  hundred  years. 

First  in  practical  importance  come  the 
"Reports."  These  contain  the  official  ac- 
counts of  what  the  various  courts  have  de- 
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cided ;  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  trials 
whicli  one  sees  reported  in  the  public  jonr 
nals,nortIie  extended  testimony  of  w  tness 
ea  and  epeecliea  of  lawyers,  lint  a  cone  se 
atatement  of  the  facta  involved  in  part  Ur 
questiona  of  law,  a  lirief  memorandum  f 
tlie  positjona  assumed  and  autliorities  c  ted 
l>y  the  reapective  counsel,  and  the  dehber 
at«opiniouof  the  conrt.  These  reporta  now 
uuQibet,  excludiug  mere  curiosities  and  tr 
ialities,  secoud  editlona,  magazines,  and  the 
like,  about  2500  volumes.  Of  these  the 
United  Statea  courts  have  contributedalo  t 
316,  There  ia  a  great  disparity  in  the  num 
bor  in  the  different  States.  Tliua,  among 
the  older  States,  New  York  aud  Peuna  1 
vania  have  produced  392  and  184  volumea 
reapectively ;  New  Jeraey,  aixty-two;  and 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  eight  and  ten. 
Among  the  States  most  recently  organized, 
California  exhibits  forty -eight  volumea; 
Miniteaota,  twenty ;  Kaiisaa,  thirteen ;  Ne- 
vada, nine ;  aud  Nebraska,  three. 

Next  in  order  are  the  books  of  "Stat- 
utes." Tlieae  contain  the  enactments  of 
new  laws,  the  acta  of  Congress  or  of  the 
State  Legislatures )  not  the  bills  and  amend- 
ments considei'ed,  nor  the  debates  and  votes, 
but  only  the  lawa  finally  passed.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  follows  the  adjoummeut 
of  each  legislative  aeaaion.  The  number  of 
volumes  does  not  admit  of  any  precise  state- 
ment, for  several  reasons;  one,  because  in 
many  instances  the  work  of  separate  ses- 
sions of  law-makers  is  given  in  small  pam- 
phlets; another,  because  the  same  law  is 
often  produced  again  aud  again  in  succes 
sive  revisions  and  re-enactments.  Theae 
books  of  reports  and  statutes  are  the  ong 
inal  sources  aud  authorities  from  which 
the  law  ia  to  be  learned,  but  the  difScultv 
of  grappling  with  ao  many  has  gi\en  rise 
to  the  production  of  many  Digests,  Indexes, 
aud  Treatises,  each  devoted  to  a  ceitain 
subject,  sphere,  or  field,  and  designed  tfl 
give  to  the  lawyer,  in  brief,  conienieut 
form,  the  rules  derivable  from  the  reports 
and  statutes.  And  there  are  about  tn  eutv 
five  periodicals  which  may  fairly  be  deemed 
devoted  to  jurisprudeuce  as  tbeir  specialtj 
Among  these  the  Albany  Lain  Jotimal,  Ama 
icaa  LatB  Bevkw,  American  Late  Register,  Cen 
tral  Lam  Jownal,  Chicago  L^al  Neu^a  Legal 
Intelligencer,  Pacl^o  Law  MontMy,  aud  West 


em  Jurist  have  attained  celebrity  and  influ- 

The  prei  ir'it  on  f  treat  ses  has  enlisted 
(he  best  efforts  of  some  of  the  ablest  and 
n  ost  exper  en  ed  ot  Ame  can  lawyers  and 
J  dges  And  oue  American  treatises — 
Greeuleaf  on  E  lence  kent'a  Conimenta- 
nea  on  Amencan  La  several  of  Judge 
Story  a  volumes  tlie  Lav  Dictionary  aud 
the  luat  tutes  ot  Bo  er,  'Wheatou's  fa- 
lu  s  treat  se  on  Intemttioual  Law,  aud 
works  ol  Augell  George  T  Curtis,  Dr.  Lie- 
ber  Jult,e  Relliell  Theidore  Sedgwick, 
Franc  s  \M  arton — ha  e  I  eeu  approved  and 
ac  ept  d  abroad  some  f  them  having  re- 
c  ed  the  honor  ot  repul  hcation,  and  even 
oftra  slat    n 

Five  Lnndred  volumea  is  a  moderate  al- 
lowance for  the  statutes,  treatises,  digests, 
and  periodicala;  hence  the  American  library 
of  law,  developed  through  our  century,  now 
exceeds  three  thousand  volumea. 

The  occasions  for  consulting  these  books 
do  not,  upon  the  whole,  diminish.  Tme  it 
is,  upon  the  one  hand,  that  there  is,  at  the 
present  day,  less  aubordinatioa  to  prece- 
dents, merely  as  such,  than  in  early  years. 
Courts  are  not  as  much  swayed  by  a  sense 
that  tliey  must  obey  any  aud  every  decided 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extent, 
variety,  and  complexity  of  the  questious 
brought  before  the  courts  increase  faster 
than  the  learning,  mental  power,  and  vigor 
of  judicial  will  among  judges;  hence  tliere 
ia  growing  inclination  to  be  advised  by  past 
deoisiona;  enlarged  necessity  tor  the  judge 
to  tike  time  for  learning  all  that  is  known 
aftecting  the  cause  before  liim;  more  hesi- 
tation to  decide  a  question  until  what  haa 
been  adjudicated  upon  it  kas  been  review- 
ed No  expedients  seem  to  dispense  with 
the  labor  of  research  among  the  reports  and 
statutes.  Authors  aud  publishers,  indeed, 
L IV  e  proffered  compd  itions  of  \  irious  kinds 
TS  sulatitutes  for  the  onginal  books  but 
the  working  lawyers  ha\6  geuerillj  pre 
ferred  to  emploj  them  is  means  by  which 
they  might  pro^cute  research  am  ug  the 
n_p  rts  ind  statutes  themsehes  more  rapid 
ly  and  cany  it  further,  and  ha\e  valued 
eaih  compilation  in  proportion  as  it  fulHIled 
this  end.  Codes  have  been  enacted  in  the 
hope  of  superseding  by  concise,  authorita- 
tive rules  the  undigested  discussiona  of  the 
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reports.  Codes  are  useful;  but  immediate- 
ly relieTing  tlio  lawyer  of  liis  library  hM 
not  been  their  strong  poiiit.  The  books 
found  Decessary  to  eiipluiu  tbe  code  some- 
tinaes  seem  to  outnumber  those  wbich  the 
code  assumes  to  cousolidiite,  besides  aiou^- 
iug  a  new  zeal  for  research  in  older  books 
to  find  the  origin  aud  materials  of  the  new 
etjactmetit.  Lapse  of  time  does  not  assist, 
for  the  books  ■which  grow  obsolete  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  are  not  as  many  as 
those  to  which  each  new  year  gives  birth. 
The  necessit3',real  or  imaginary,  of  "consult- 
ing the  books"  is  a  large  and  growing  ele- 
ment in  the  profeaaional  labor  of  the  indns 
trions,  painstaking  lawyer.  He  must — or 
thinks  he  nmst — examine,  read  in  perhaps 
quote  from,  two  or  tliree  hundred  of  the  three 
thousand  Tolumes  in  the  collection  beftre 
him,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  single  irgu 
meut ;  and  this  adils  a  serious  and  wearying 
physical  task  to  the  mental  duty  In  the 
morning,  when  strangth  is  fresh  and  inter 
est  awaie,  the  books  come  down  easily  and 
pleasantly  enough.  But  at  night  when  the 
brief  is  written,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  vol 
nmes  are  strewed  upon  the  tables  aud  ch  um 
then  one  does  wish  that  book  covers  were 
fitted  with  springs  and  muscles  hke  wings 
of  l>irds,  and  that  one  could  clap  his  h'tnds 
and  frightan  the  whole  bevy  to  flj  up  to 
their  perches  on  the  lofty  aholvea  A  Hmt 
to  Inventors ! 

JURISPfiUDENCE  IN  COLONlAl  TQIBS. 

Most  persons  will  recall  reminiscences  of 
general  reading  touching  the  status  of  ju- 
riapiudeuce  at  the  close  of  colonial  history, 
which  will  indicate  that  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  both  the  rules 
and  the  methods  of  the  science  were  recog- 
nized and  obeyed  then  substantially  as  they 
are  now.  The  changes  have  been  modifi- 
cations and  expansions  of  old  principles, 
improvements  of  ancestral  inatrumeuta  and 
methods,  rather  than  discoveries  that  can 
be  called  new.  There  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance, but  it  has  consisted  iu  the  steady, 
progressive  application  of  the  Law  to  the 
new  lights  aud  relations,  the  new  ideas  and 
posseasiouB,  which  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try has  developed. 

Throughout  colonial  times  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  administration  of  justice  in 


the  colonies  waa  guided  by  the  general  laws 
and  usages  of  England.  Parliament  claim- 
ed an  authority  over  the  colonies,  which 
they  repudiated,  bnt  it  was  never  imder- 
stood,  even  by  advocates  of  Parliamentary 
authority,  that  every  act  of  Parliament  of 
general  operation  throughout  England  was 
necessarily  of  force  in  the  colonies.  At  the 
outset  the  existing  laws  and  the  eatabliahed 
decisions  in  England  formed  a  body  of  law 
which  obtained  authority  by  adoption  in 
the  English  colonies,  except  so  iar  as  pro- 
visions of  the  charter  or  pecuhar  circum- 
stancea  of  the  provincial  situation  prevent- 
ed This  bodi  of  Hw  waa  somewhat  mod 
iflel  dnriug  edonial  history  ly  proMULial 
laws  also  by  changes  introduced  by  or 
adopted  from  new  laws  m  England  The 
var  ous  cokniei  of  English  or^iu  there 
foie  poaseaaed  a  common  law  composed  of 
the  English  common  law  and  stitutes  and 
dedacihle  from  the  reported  detisKna  and 
authontative  text  books  of  English  law 
but  varied  m  miny  of  its  ipplicatious  to 
suit  the  circumstances  or  views  of  the 
American  people  This  his  continued  the 
hiais  of  the  jmispmdence  of  these  com 
munitiea  since  they  have  ripened  into 
Mates  The  Eeiolutiou  which  rei  udnted 
the  Clown  and  Pailiament  as  the  source 
ot  so\ereigu  authority  in  the  stite  and  ac 
cor le  1  lU allegiance  to  the Ftjleaa  the  ul 
timate  authors  of  cud  government  did  not 
repudiate  or  materiall  h  g  th  ul 
and  methods  of  the  law  a   th  t    g 

liut  whOe  jurispruden  m     a 

turo  and  essential  prin    jl  b  t     t    lly 

unchanged,  there  is  great        t      t  b  tw    n 
the  early  and  the  cloaii     3     rs    t 
ttiry  in  reapect  to  many    f  t      ppl      t 
In  so  far  as  family  aud  d         t         It 
ships  remain  in  fa«t  un  h     g   1  th  j  h 
the  same  protection  of  1  w  n  th 

But  views  and  usages  of  th        th      t      f 
parent  over  his  child,  of     h     b      1  h 

wife,  of  a  master  over  h  app  t  h 
advanced  among  our  people,  and  the  law 
has  followed,  though  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, the  alteration  In  customs.  Corpora- 
tions were  known  to  the  law  in  their  na- 
ture, and  in  a  few  of  the  many  uses  for 
which,  nowadays,  they  are  constituted ;  bnt 
that  multitude  of  incorporated  companiea 
with  which  our  whole  country  is  now  pop- 
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ulons  were,  m  1775  unborn  Lxnd 
reeognizBd  ib  property,  anil  aa  fast  'is  the 
■wilderueis  wis  reclaimed,  our  auLi  stors — 
except  ftr  the  rsptidntioii  of  the  teudal  idea 
tliut  lajid  was  allotted  to  its  po'isessir  as  a 
reward  tor  hia  mihtarr  servi(,es  to  hia  aov 
ereign,  and  should  therefore  at  his  death 
descend  undivided  to  Lis  eldf^t  sou — em 
ployed  the  leading  rules  ot  the  Hw  of  En 
gland  to  protect  the  possession  ot  rpal  prop 
erty  and  regulate  its  trinster  But  how 
limited  mnat  have  been  the  scjpe  ot  this 
branch  of  jurisprudeuie  before  immigration 
had  rendered  land  valuable,  before  but 
veyors  had  mipped  the  general  surface  to 
render  it  dmslble,  ind  nhilo  onlj  i  few 
sea-board  cities,  inlind  towns,  and  limited 
agricultural  regions  spotted  wh»t  other 
■wise  was,  so  far  aa  practicil  posaeaainn 
and  enjOTinent  were  involved  i  wilder 
ness!  Coutricts  were  enforced  and  person 
al  wrongs  redressed  by  courts  ot  justice 
upon  Bubstautnlly  the  same  general  princi 
pies  of  what  is  right  between  man  ■»ud  man 
IS  non  obtain,  but  hon  lew  weie  the  oo 
caanna  for  judicial  interference  compared 
with  what  i>e  now  witnesal  How  could 
there  be  an\  law  of  riilway  traffic,  or  of 
express  or  telegiaph  business,  when  there 
were  no  railroads  oxpreiaes  or  telegcaphaT 
or  many  hbel  auita,  when  there  were  ao  lew 
newspapers  ? 

What  may  be  said  aa  to  the  1  iw  c  f  Crimes  t 
The  English  law,  aa  in  force  throughout  the 
colDnies  generally,  recognized  and  punish- 
ed as  crimes  some  things  which  have  now 
ceased  tn  be  ao  regarded.  Absence  from 
church,  apostasy,  and  heresy  were  punish- 
able. ■Witchcraft,  prophesying,  divination, 
and  sorcery  in  various  forms  were  dealt  with 
as  crimes,  upon  the  theory,  uow  obsolete 
among  Jurists,  that  it  was  possible  truth 
could  be  ascertained  or  real  effects  produced 
by  human  employment  of  supernatural  or 
necromantic  means ;  and  so  of  "multiplying 
the  precious  metals."  English  laws,  pre- 
sumably in  force  in  some  of  the  coloniea, 
punished  some  practices  as  being  infringe- 
ments of  sound  honest  trading  whioh  now 
paaa  unchallenged  by  any  legal  penalties — 
such  as  "engrossing,"  or  the  buying  quanti- 
ties of  proviaiona  by  a  epecidator  to  enhance 
the  market  price;  "forestalling,"  or  hinder- 
ing merchandise  upon  ita  way  \o  market; 


I  and'  regratiug,"  or  buying  provisions  with- 
in ^  miiket  with  intent  to  sell  them  within 
the  same.  So  of  exercising  a  trade  without 
having  aerved  due  apprenticeship.  Assem- 
bling m  numbers  to  petition  Pai'liament  waa 
deemed  in  England  to  deserve  criminal  pen- 
alty ,  and  a  great  variety  of  acta  indirectly 
prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  government 
were  conatruad  to  come  witbin  the  offense 
of  treason.  And  besides  matters  which  old 
Enghsh  law  may  have  made  criminal,  many 
semi  religious  regulations  were  prescribed 
by  provincial  laws,  founded  upou  a  theory 
that  civil  government  should  punish  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  Moses. 

The  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
TV  n  SBi  ere  in  those  days  as  compared  with 
ours  Punishments  were  graver,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  being  imposed  tor  almost 
•my  of  the  principal  offenses,  instead  of  be- 
ing reserved  for  two  or  three,  tlie  most  hei- 
nous The  attitude  of  government  toward 
those  accused  of  crime  was  arbitrary  and 
positive.  The  proceedings  in  criminal  cases 
were  strict,  and  the  accused,  if  convicted, 
hid  no  appeal.  The  custody  of  prisoners 
wai  little  regulated  for  their  comfort  or  wel- 
fare But  accused  persons  enjoyed,  by  adop- 
tion from  England,  lihe  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  liaheaa  corpus  as  a  protection  against  un- 
authorized or  pretended  imprisonments,  and 
of  trial  by  jury  as  a  preventive  of  oppress- 
ive or  forced  convictions  of  crime.  Some 
ot  the  colonies  also  possessed  important  as- 
snrances  of  individual  rights  in  a  "Bill  of 
Eights,"  embodying  a  distinct  declaration  of 
principles  of  liiwrty  obligatory  on  govern- 
ment in  every  prosecution  of  an  individual. 
The  principles  and  means  which  were  to  op- 
erate toward  an  amelioratiou  of  the  criminal 
law  were  in  existence  at  the  era  of  the  Rev- 
olution. And  the  ameUoration  which  has 
been  accomplished  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  American  communities  or  attributable  to 
American  ideas.  It  has  been  as  clear  and 
steady  in  England  as  among  na. 


COSSTITUTIONS. 

The  art  of  administering  government  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  a  written  con- 
stitution may  fairly  be  named  among  the 
products  of  American  thought  and  effort 
during  our  century.  The  adoption  of  writ- 
ten constitutions  by  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  in  1776,  aud  l>y  other  States  not  long  I 
afterward  uponreiommendatunoftheCon    I 
tinental    Congress     initiited    the    sjstem 
nhuli  lias  become  fundimental  to  our  se 
cunty  prospentv  lod  progieas 

It  IS  true  tbere  mere  written  reaolutions 
adopted  by  tlie  people  for  tlie  guidance  of 
goTemmeut  betore  the  era  of  the  Revolu 
tun  aid  tliere  have  teiu  such  abroad  a 
well  18  amoDg  ua.  They  were  h<no\e 
^  ety  limited  in  scope  aa  corap  ireil  with  th 
constitutions  of  onr  day  Most  of  them  th 
more  anciput  onea  like  Magnt  Cbarta  fo 
example  instead  of  emlradymg  an  attempt 
to  create  and  organize  a  goiernment  as- 
sumed a  giYcmment  alreidy  existing  by 
hereditary  rif,ht  and  only  sought  to  impose 
some  special  leatrictions  npon  its  action. 
Now  a  "  constitution,"  aa  we  in  America  un- 
derstand the  term,  is  aomething  far  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  than  any  of  the  state 
papers  of  past  centuries.  Our  idea  is  that 
there  la  no  hereditary  right,  hut  that  all 
the  powers  of  government,  all  the  authori- 
ty which  society  can  tightly  exerciae  toward 
individuals,  are  originally  vested  in  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  tliat  the  people  meet 
together  (by  their  delegates)  to  oi^auize  a 
govemmeut,  and  freely  decide  what  officers 
they  will  have  to  act  for  them  in  making 
and  administering  laws,  and  what  the  pow- 
ers of  these  officers  shall  be.  These  writ- 
ten directions  of  the  people,  declaring  what 
their  officers  may  do  and  what  they  may 
not,  form  the  constitution.  The  idea,  in  its 
praotieal  development,  is  American. 

The  course  of  j  urisprudence  through  our 
century  has  shown  that  it  is  possible,  and, 
with  the  short  though  aevere  exception  of 
the  civil  war,  that  it  is  not  difficult,  for 
an  intelligent,  conacientions,  self-controlled 
community,  who  realize  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  tlie  source  of  power,  to  create  and 
administer  government  by  and  under  these 
written  constitutions.  It  has  been  practi- 
cable to  have  these  writings  framed.  The 
thirteen  colonies,  in  obedience  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  Congress,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  embarraasraenta  and  discord  of  the 
period,  severally  adopted  constitutions  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  from  time  to  time  since, 
as  new  communities  in  the  Territories  have 
gtxiwn  to  sufficient  numbers,  they  have  been 
prompt  to  ask  an  enabling  act  from  Con- 


gress, and  Lave  readily  given  the  time  and 
attention  needed  for  assembling  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  to  prepare  a  constitution, 
ind  for  holding  a  popular  election  to  enact 
it  It  has  been  practicable  to  ha%o  those 
writings  ospouuded.  The  judiciary  created 
by  a  constitution  sits  clothed  with  power  to 

xp]  'n  hatever  doubtful  provisions  may 
If  1  th  ein,  and  to  test  the  acts  of  the 
L  g  1  t  1  the  constitutional  standard ; 
and  these  d  isions  have  been  readily  ac- 
pted     It  has  been  praeticable  to  secure 

bed  Thronghont  the  land  a  constant 

s^  n  f  elections  has  been  held,  pur- 
suant to  the  directions  of  the  constitution; 
the  defeated  candidates  have  retired  cheer- 
fully ;  the  successful  onea  have  assumed  the 
powers,  privileges,  and  duties  prescribed  by 
the  written  charter,  have  administered  them 
through  the  defined  term,  and  have  obe- 
diently relinquished  them  at  its  close  to 
constitutionally  elected  aucceaaors.  It  has 
been  practicable  to  have  these  constitu- 
tions amended.  They  do  not  become  rigid, 
iron-bound  shrouds,  stifling  the  growth  of 
the  people,  but  contain  within  themaelvea 
due  provision  for  alteration  as  time  may  re- 
quire. Thus  the  people  of  New  York,  who 
formed  their  original  constitution  in  ITT7, 
formed  new  onea  in  18S2  and  in  13413 ;  and  in 
1869,  iu  a  popular  election,  weighed  a  new 
constitution  against  three  amendmenta  to 
the  old  one,  and  accepted  one  of  the  amend- 
ments, while  rejectiug  all  other  changes. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  framed 
a  constitution  in  1780,  have  several  times 
adopted  amendments,  and  in  1853  employed 
delegates  four  months  in  drawing  a  new 
one,  deliberately  considered  the  draft,  and 
rejected  it  at  the  polls.  In  Louisiana,  where 
the  original  constitution  was  framed  in  1813, 
new  ones  were  adopted  in  1845  and  1853.  In 
1864  a  fourth  was  adopted,  but  disallowed  by 
Congress,  whereupon  a  fifth,  under  the  re- 
construction laws,  was  prepared  and  adopt- 
ed.    The  history  of  other  States  is  similar. 

THE   TWOFOLD  SYSTBJI  OF   COURTS. 

The  character  of  the  aomewhat  complica- 
ted system  of  government  which  has  become 
established  iu  our  country  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  political 
writers  and  theoriata.  For  while  the  duties 
of  the  various  members  and  officers  of  gov- 
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cording  to  thw  new,  the  colonies,  upon 
declaring  and  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, became  independent  State  govern- 
ments. Desiring  to  organize  some  mode  of 
securing  tbeir  common  interests,  they  form- 
ed an  alliance  or  compact  for  that  purpose, 
which  was  the  old  confederation ;  and  this 
was  the  agreement  of  the  States,  not  of  the 
people.  Finding  this  compact  insnfficient 
for  the  purpose,  the  States  rescinded  it,  and 
framed  another,  more  intimate  and  efficient, 
which  is  the  Constitution,  and  which  is  like- 
wise a  compact  of  the  States,  and  to  which 
States  subsequently  springing  into  eiist- 
ence  by  political  acts  of  the  people  of  now 
Territories  have   given  a  voluntary  adhe- 

At  the  other  extreme  stands  a  theory  that 
the  Union  is  the  original  government,  and 
the  State  governments  derive  their  esiatenoe 
&om  t  by  t  th  t  Up  th*  vi  w 
th       1  d  b  f       th  y  h^    M  t 
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the  Union.  These  governments,  at  the  de- 
maud  of  tiie  Union,  conceded  a  more  explicit 
statement  of  the  powers  and  authority  of 
the  latter  in  the  old  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation; and  still  later,  by  the  Constitution, 
surrendered  to  the  national  government  all 
those  broad  powers  which  it  now  wields. 
The  Union,  having  at  the  outset  given  liber- 
ty and  political  existence  to  the  thirteen 
States,  and  having  acquired  extensive  terri- 
tory and  national  jurisdiction  beyond  their 


lim  t  has  authorized  the  settlement  of  that 
t  mt  y,  and  has  from  time  to  time  organ- 
i  d  the  settlements  into  States  created  by 
th  U  on,  and  subject  to  its  proper  nation- 
al     thority. 

A  m  dium  view  may  be  stated  thus :  that 
th       1  )nial  governments  were  in  no  proper 
veu  the  germs  which  have  ripened 
t    the  governments  which  now  exist,  bnt 
•a  cations  of  foreign  authority,  and  per- 

ished with  the  sundering  of  the  political 
ties  which  united  our  ancestors  to  the  land 
of  their  origin ;  that  when,  not  the  colonial 
governments,  but  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
became  weary  of  foreign  rule  and  declared 
themselves  independent,  this,  whether  man- 
ifested by  means  of  the  forms  and  officers  in 
use  m  colonial  government  or  by  other 
modes,  was  a  revolutionary  and  popular  act, 
and  not  an  act  of  tlie  governments  then  ex- 
isting; and  the  independence  which  they 
established  was  rather  the  independence  of 
the  People  from  any  government,  colonial 
or  other,  of  British  origin,  than  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonial  governments;  and 
they,  the  people,  then  became  the  true  and 
ultimate  source  of  all  political  power,  though 
whether  the  day  when  they  declared  this 
right  or  the  day  when  the  adversary  ac- 
quiesced in  it  should  be  taken  as  the  birth- 
d  y  f  th  p  '  ciple  is  a  question  of  some 
n  ty  Th  p  ople  within  what  were  for- 
m  ly  th  th  t  en  colonies  did,  by  adoption 
f  St  t  t  tutions  and  other  less  formal 

and  d  tm  t  b  t  really  popular  acts,  estab- 
1  h  tit  t    g      mments;   and  these  State 
m     t      Hied  themselves  for  mutual 
d  f  d     ther  public  purposes,  luider 

th  U  A  t  1  of  Confederation.  This  at- 
t  mi  t  1  th  States  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
1  w  It  p  ved  inefficient;  upon  which 
th  p  pi  i  d  by  a  new,  original  act,  rev- 
1  t  y  th  ugh  peaceful,  and  popular 
though  m  part  performed  by  the  use  of  State 
governmental  instrumentalities,  withdraw 
from  the  States  a  portion  of  their  powers, 
and  vest  them,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  a  new  and  national  government. 
Since  that  time  new  communities  of  people 
coming  into  existence  in  newly  settled  Ter- 
ritories have  formed  new  State  governments, 
and  have  also,  upon  the  consent  of  the  na- 
tion, united  in  the  general  government.  As 
the  general  result,  the  American  people  have 
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established  a  duplex  political  system — a  na- 
tional government  for  uational  purposes,  for 
duties  of  common  concern  to  all  their  eom- 
munities;  and  a  government  by  States  for 
olijecta  local  or  peculiar,  or  colored  by  the 
differing  situations, 
aires  of  tbe  difTereat 

Very  consonant  to  the  last-described  the- 
ory ia  the  appearance  of  the  judicial  system 
aa  it  exists  in  oui  day.  An  important 
achievement  of  our  people  during  the  cen- 
tury has  been  the  aetual  organization  of  a 
dnplex  aystem  of  triliuuals,  adapted  to  pre- 
serve and  enforce  the  admiuistration  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  two  fundamental  or- 
ganizations respectively.  By  the  conatitn- 
tiona  and  laws  of  the  States  the  people  have 
created  coorta  adequate  to  the  admiuistra- 
tion of  justice  iu  all  matters  intrusted  to 
the  States.  By  the  national  Constitution 
they  have  created  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  clothed  with  power  to  try 
originally  certain  controveraies  of  high  po 
litlcal  importance,  aud  also,  what  is  of  more 
general  interest,  to  review  and  correct  the 
decisions  of  aubordinate  conrta.  Bv  acts  of 
Congress  they  have  created,  for  tlie  ordl 
nary  adminiatration  of  justice  throughout 
the  States  in  controversies  coming  within 
the  national  jurisdiction,  a  sj'stem  of  dis 
trict  and  circuit  conrta. 

The  controversies  intrusted  to  the  ni 
tional  tribunals,  omitting  to  mention  aome 
of  rare  oecnrrence,  are  of  three  kinds  cises 
ariaing  under  any  law  of  the  United  states, 
cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  that  is,  aiis- 
iug  at  sea,  or  immediately  connected  with 
maritime  matters;  and  cases  between  cit- 
izens of  different  States.  It  was  ippropn- 
ate  and  highly  conaiatent  with  the  general 
plan  to  confide  to  the  States  all  local  and 
separate  concerns ;  to  the  Union  all  general 
and  national  affairs,  A  coutroversy  de 
pending  on  the  laws  of  the  Union  or  upon 
the  general  maritime  law  of  the  commeici  il 
world  should  be  referred  to  the  courts  of 
the  Union,  for  they  might  be  exiHJcted  to 
determine  snch  cases  more  wisely  and  more 
uniformly  and  consistently  than  would  be 
done  by  twenty  or  thirty  independent  State 
courts.  Controversies  between  citizens  ol 
different  States  are  referred  to  national 
tribunals  for  other  reasons;  largely  to  ae 
onre  protection  againat  any  favor  or  par 


tiality  which  conrta  of  one  State  might 
bestow  upon  ita  own  citizens  aa  compared 
with  citizena  of  another. 

To  carry  this  aystem  into  practical  effect 
the  States  have  been  divided  by  Congress 
into  judicial  districts,  of  which  there  are 
now  fifty-seven  in  all ;  twenty  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  co-extensive  each  with  one  State ; 
fourteen  States  aro  divided  each  into  two 
diatricts;  Alabama,  New  York,  and  Ten- 
nessee are  each  divided  into  three,  For 
each  district  there  is  a  district  judge.  The 
districta  have  also  been  allotted  in  circuits, 
of  which  there  are  nine,  and  for  each  cir- 
cuit there  is  a  circuit  judge.  These  judges 
hold  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts 
at  designated  places  throughout  the  States, 
syatematio  provision  having  been  made  for 
conrt-rooms,  clerks,  marshals,  aud  records, 
wholly  independent  of  State  legislation  or 
control ;  so  that  every  where  individuals 
conievned  in  controversies  depending  on 
national  laws,  or  ariaing  upon  matters  of 
miritmie  origin,  or  in  which  citizens  of  one 
Stite  are  pitted  against  those  of  another, 
miy  seek  justice  in  a  court  of  the  Union, 
free,  by  ita  creation  and  surroundings  and 
by  all  its  precedents  and  traditions,  from 
any  undue  influence  or  bias  arising  from 
differences  among  the  States.  To  complete 
this  statement  of  the  national  courts,  it 
should  be  added  that  appropriate  courts 
have  been  organized  for  the  general  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  throughout  which  the 
States  can  not  act ;  and  a  "  Court  of  Claims" 
his  been  established  for  the  determination 
of  cHims  by  citizens  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union. 

The  oi^amizatiou  of  an  appropriate  sys- 
tem of  tribunals  in  the  various  States  is  no 
le'is  complete  and  thorough,  though  less 
easy  to  be  described  iu  brief.  As  to  almost 
every  State  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Court,  the  judges  of  which  sep- 
nately  visit  various  county  seats  at  stated 
tunes  to  hold  jury  trials,  and  afterward 
meet  ind  hold  court  together  to  review  and 
oorreut  the  decisions  made  by  each  other 
upon,  their  circuits,  In  Kew  York  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  reviewed  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals;  but  throughout  the 
country  generally  the  Supreme  Court  of 
each  State  ia  the  highest  court,  aud  the  de- 
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cisiona  of  tte  full  bencli  of  judges  settle  the 
law  for  that  State  upon  all  ciuestiona  fall- 
ing TTitlim  the  sphere  of  State  goveruineat. 
If  the  autliority  aud  powers  of  the  national 
government  are  involved  in  the  case,  there 
is  a  mode  by  which  it  may  be  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
final  decision. 

For  each  of  the  counties  into  which  the 
States  are  divided  there  is,  as  a  general 
mle,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  suits,  Itnown  as 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  County 
Court,  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county,  or 
some  similar  name;  also  a  court  for  the 
care  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  and  su- 
perintendence of  children  and  lunatics,  and 
for  other  matters  involving  legal  caie  of 
property  without  aetive  lawsuits,  which  is 
differently  styled  Court  of  Prohate,  Orphans' 
Coiirt,  Surrogate's  Court,  and  the  like,  in  dif- 
ferent States.  One  town  in  each  county  is 
designated  hy  law  aa  the  county  seat,  where 
these  county  courts  shall  be  held,  and  where 
all  the  judicial  and  public  records  of  the  law 
business  arising  in  the  county  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

The  counties,  again,  are,  except  in  some 
unsettled  regions,  divided  into  townships, 
and  thioughont  these  are  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  have  authority  to  try  lawsuits 
invohing  ^mall  amounts  or  founded  upon 
minor  wrongs 

In  man\  of  the  larger  cities,  where  it  has 
been  found  that  the  general  system  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  a  county  court  is  not 
adequate  to  the  judicial  business  of  the 
pla«o,  additional  courts  for  the  city  are  es- 
tablished. Thus  in  Hew  Yorli,  in  Buffalo, 
in  Cincinnati,  in  Indianapolis,  there  is  a 
"Superior  Court;"  in  Broolilyn  there  is  a 
"  City  Court."  And  for  similar  reasons  tlie 
justices  of  the  peace  are  in  some  cities 
organized  into  quite  a  formal  system  of 
courts. 

For  the  trial  of  crimes  there  is,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  a  similar  arrangement.  Petty  of- 
fenses may  be  tried  before  a  jnatiee  of  the 
peace.  For  offenses  of  a  higher  but  me- 
dium grade  there  is  very  often  a  Court  of 
Sessions,  or  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
court  of  the  connty;  or  they  are  tried  in  a 
branch  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sometimes 
beari.ug  the  oid-fashioned  name  "  Oyer  and 
Terminer." 


We  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  allusions  to 
these  tribunals  that  their  existence  seems 
a  matter  of  course.  But  in  truth  a  great 
deal  of  organizing  power  and  judicial  and 
business  ability  have  been  required  and 
displayed  ia  establishing  over  so  large  a 
country  so  varied  a  scheme  of  courts,  co- 
operating in  harmony  to  secure  the  admiti- 
iati'ation  of  justice. 

OUR  ABMIRAITT  JUBISDICTION. 

Every  reader  upon  legal  topics  under- 
stands that  all  commercial  nations  have  ac- 
knowledged a  general  syatem  of  "  maritime 
law,"  and  have  employed  courts  of  "  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction"  to  administer  it ;  that 
this  law  and  these  courts  deal  with  contro- 
versies  arising  out  of  the  management  of 
ehipa,  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  eargoeg, 
the  employment  and  treatment  of  seamen, 
the  award  of  damages  for  colUsioiia  between 
vessels,  or  of  compensation  for  salvage  of  ves- 
sels in  peril  of  wrecli,  the  condemnation 
and  sale  of  ships  captured  as  jiriae  of  was, 
and  the  punishment  of  ei-imes  oh  board  ship. 
All  jurisdiction  of  this  nature  was  by  our 
Constitution  reserved  from  the  States,  and 
\eated,  by  very  general  language,  in  the 
courts  of  the  Union,  llie  manner  in  which 
the  scope  of  this  jurisdiction  baa  grown  to 
meet  the  wants  of  growing  American  com- 
merce forms  a  good  illustration  of  tlie  ex- 
pansibility of  our  jurisprudence,  and  shows 
that  if  the  law  is  administered  in  the  future 
in  the  same  spirit  as  has  prevailed  in  the 
past,  traditions  and  precedents  may  guide 
and  advise,  but  can  not  restrict,  progress. 

Admiralty,  as  has  just  been  said,  deals 
witli  matters  arising  "at  sea."  But  what 
constitutes  the  sea,  aud  what  are  its  limits 
and  bounds  i  Is  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
or  of  the  Mississippi  a  part  of  the  sea  I  If 
so,  how  far  up  stream  ia  "  sea  V  if  not,  how 
far  out  into  the  blue  waters  is  "river!" 
Goods  are  laden  on  board  ship  in  a  foreign 
land  to  come  to  an  American  port,  and  they 
are  to  be  protected  for  their  owner  by  the 
Admiralty  (or  district)  court  while  they  are 
at  sea,  and  by  the  Common-law  <or  State) 
court  after  they  are  brought  ashore.  But 
when  do  tliey  cease  to  be  "at  seat"  Is  it 
when  the  vessel  enters  the  pilotage  grounds 
of  the  ports  or  when  she  is  fairly  within 
,  the  sheltered  harbor?  or  when  she  is  fast 
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moored  !  or  not  until  the  goods  are  piled 
upon  the  solid  wliarf  or  pier  ! 

The  leading  teat  for  determining  those 
qaeations  iu  early  English  times  was  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  There  was  along- 
continued  aud  deep  prejudice  against  the 
adniiralty,  and  as  England  had  no  important 
interior  commerce,  and  the  tidal  line  corre- 
spouded  q^nite  nearly  with  the  aetual  wants 
and  use  of  her  people  in  commercial  matters, 
that  line  (with  the  modification  that  aduii- 
h  u  d  ot  interfere,  tide  or  no  tide, 
h  m  occurring  within   the   legal 

English  county)  was  easily 
m  d  h  d  iding  line  between  the  rival 
Th  e  is  au  antique  caricature  rep- 
ea  a;    h     petty  disputes   that   in  old 

m  ed  English  tribunals  on  this 

j  b  hiltiting  a  common-law  law- 
m  d  w  th  a  ma«e,  running  back  and 
forth  along  the  sea-aide,  defending  his  juris- 
diction from  the  incursions  of  an  admiralty 
lawyer,  who  floats  in  a  tub  upon  the  water, 
brandishing  a  trident.  One  can  easUy  im- 
agine that,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  tub  is  borne 
in  to  high-water  mark,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  admiralty  lawyer  is  in  the  ascendant. 
As  it  falls,  the  common-law  practitioner  can 
push  his  competitor  backward  with  the  re- 
ceding waves,  until  he  can  flourish  the  mace 
over  the  entire  moiat  beach  abov  e  low  water 

For  two  thirds  of  the  century  our  courts 
followed  without  much  question  the  view 
of  admiralty  which  obtiined  in  England 
and  treated  the  word  admiralty  m  the 
Constitutiou  as  meaning  only  that  juris 
diction  limited  to  tide  witers  whii  h  was 
implied  by  it  in  old  English  law  There 
were  no  early  reasons  of  importance  im 
pressing  a  difterent  ^ipw  But  m  later 
years  the  increase  of  navigation  and  all  al 
lied  interests  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
rivers  at  points  above  the  n^e  of  the  tide 
together  with  the  advance  and  development 
of  all  forms  of  commerce  upon  the  vanons 
waters  connecting  the  States  have  demand 
ed  and  obtained  an  entire  reconsideration 
of  the  subject.  The  year  1843  may  be  deem 
ed  the  salient  era  of  the  change  An  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  that  year  asserting 
admiralty  jurisdiction  over  the  lakes  and 
navigable  waters  connecting  them  and  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  announced 
in  1846,  but  fonnded  on  facta  occurring  ear 


lier,  introduced  the  view  that  our  admiralty 
jurisdiction  is  not  necessarily  that  recog- 
nized in  England  when  our  Constitution 
was  framed,  but  the  broader  one  known  in 
commercial  countries  elsewhere ;  and  this 
idea  has  been  developed  by  subsequent  ad- 
judications, until  it  is  now  understood  that 
(except  as  to  matters  arising  within  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  a  single  State)  the  ques- 
tion vrbether  any  particular  waters  are 
within  the  American  admiralty  jurisdiction 
or  not  depends  upon  whether  they  are  iioii- 
igable,  not  upon  their  susceptibility  to  the 
tide;  the  jurisdiction  may  extend,  as  has 
been  happily  said, "  wherever  vessels  float 
and  navigation  successfully  aids  commerce." 
The  result  of  the  advanced  opinion  is,  that 
while  commerce  within  a  single  Stat« — such 
as  the  management  of  a  ferry-boat  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  a  claim  for  wages 
earned  iu  running  a  boat  on  a  merely  local 
canal — is  reserved  to  the  fttute  courts,  con- 
troversies connected  with  vessels  in  gen- 
eral commeice  upon  our  lakes  and  great 
rivers,  npon  canals  connecting  them,  upon 
streams  which,  though  originally  iinna\  iga- 
ble,  ha\  e  been  practically  opened  to  naviga- 
tion by  engineering  skill  and  artificial  im- 
provements, and  npon  waters  fit  for  general 
navigation,  are  subject  to  one  uniform  rule 
of  law  course  of  procedure,  and  line  of  de- 
cisions in  the  national  courts. 

There  is  a  ptrallel  question  relative  to 
the  rights  of  land  owners  upon  shores  of 
streams  By  a  long  ago  adopted  rnle  of 
English  law  the  proprietors  of  land  upon 
thel  11  ksofpettv  streams  are  understood  to 
on  ti  the  hind  under  the  water,  each  to  the 
middle — to  an  imaginary  thread  running  up 
and  down  the  stream  half-way  between  its 
banks  But  if  the  stream  is  navigable,  the 
property  of  the  land-owner  terminates  at 
the  n  ater  line ;  the  bed  of  the  stream,  with 
the  waters  is  public.  In  England,  as  with 
ri-fereuce  to  admiralty  jurisdiction,  so  with 
reference  to  land  titles,  a  stream  was  deem- 
ed navigable  and  public  as  far  up  as  the  tide 
ebbed  Ifi  wel  B  \  ud  th  put  f 
there  wa  n  t  d  t  was  d  m  d  i  at 
Now  til  a  q  est    n  wh    h    n  Am       a 

each  St  te  ttles  f  t  elf  and  n  t  n 
which  Ike  aim  alty  jnnsl  ton  au  be 
determ  ned  f  th  whole  co  nt  by  th 
United  Stat  s   Sup  eme   C     rt      And  the 
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States  are  not  agreed.  The  courts  of  moat 
of  tlie  New  England  States,  and  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Virginia,  have  lieen  contented  to 
follow  the  old  rnle.  New  York,  Pennayl- 
vania,  and  several  of  the  Southern  States 
have,  however,  adopted  the  rule  that  if  the 
river  is  actnally  navigable  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  it  most  he  treated  aa  public 
whether  tidal  or  not.  The  West  is  divided 
on  the  question.  Some  Stites  ha\e  had  no 
occaaion  yet  to  consider  it  But  the  prob 
ability  is  that  ultimately  in  all  the  States 
where  there  are  any  impirt'tnt  na\igal)le 
streams  which  are  not  tidal  the  tides  will 
be  discarded  and  actual  navigabibtv  sul 
stituted  as  the  teat  of  the  extent  ot  the 
shore-owner'a  right. 

PATENTS — COPli  ICIITa 
The  framets  of  the  natit  uil  Constitution 
foresaw  the  advantage  of  genera!  and  uni 
form  laws  to  secure  patents  for  inventions 
and  copyrights  for  writinaia  and  the  p  >"a  er 
to  legislate  upon  theae  subjects  was  con 
ferred  upon  Congress.  There  were  eailj 
laws  of  these  kinds;  a  system  of  patent 
law  was  established  by  an  act  of  1793  and 
of  copyright  law  by  acts  of  ITW  and  1^0:3 
which,  as  amended  by  some  Itter  laws  con 
tinned  in  operation  for  miny  leira  In 
1831  as  to  copyrighta,  and  lb36  as  to  p^t 
ents,  substantially  new  systtms  of  law  were 
established;  and  these,  while  they  ha\e 
beeu  altered  in  details,  continued  m  fone 
quite  down  to  our  own  time  lu  1B70  these 
laws  were  thoroughly  re  esimmed  %  new 
system  of  provisions  covering  the  entire 
field,  with  the  addition  of  tra  le  marks  wts 
enacted,  all  the  old  laws  being  repeil 
ed;  and  thia  act,  as  re-emctel  with  some 
changes  of  arrangement  tnd  expression  lu 
the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  forms 
the  present  law  for  the  whole  country 

Authors  frequently  contend  and  m^  enters 
probably  agree  with  them  that  the  composer 
of  a  new  writing  or  the  tontri^er  of  a  new 
machine  has  a  natural  and  inherent  right 
of  property  in  his  ideas,  extending  to  all  the 
copies  or  reprodtietions  of  them.  Composi- 
tions and  inventions,  they  nrge,  are  just  as 
much  the  property  of  those  who  by  talent, 
time,  and  labor  have  wrought  them  to  per- 
fection as  are  crops,  manufactures,  or  mer- 
chandise the  property  of  those  whose  capital 


and  labor  have  brought  them  into  being ; 
and  the  law  ought,  they  urge,  to  protect  the 
author  in  his  books  {and,  by  a  like  reason- 
ing, the  inventor  in  his  machine),  no  matter 
where  he  lives,  nor  how  long  he  has  enjoyed 
them.  In  particular  it  is  said  to  be  a  ground- 
less injustice  to  deny  to  a  foreign  author  the 
same  protection  as  is  accorded  to  a  citizen. 
But  this  theory  of  an  unqualified  natural 
property  in  all  the  reproductions  of  an  idea, 
whether  philosophically  correct  or  not,  ia 
not  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  Jurispru- 
dence Our  law  of  copyright,  for  instance, 
rests  upon  the  theory  that  when  an  author 
his  b>  liis  labor  and  skill  embodied  ideaa 
m  a  manuscript,  he  has  a  natural  property 
m  his  work,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  identical 
■nurk  he  has  done,  the  majiuacript  he  has 
I  repared.  In  this  property  he  wiU  be  pro- 
tected just  as  is  the  owner  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle it  shall  not  be  need  by  another  with- 
out his  consent ;  if  it  is  borrowed,  tlie  law 
will  (.ompel  its  return ;  if  it  is  atolen  from 
hun  the  thief  may  be  punished.  But  his 
natiiril  property  does  not  preclude  him  from 
giving  his  ideas  away  to  the  public;  and 
if  he  does  this,  no  rule  of  jurisprudence  war- 
rants him  in  reclaiming  them,  or  in  exact- 
ing c  mpensation  from  those  who  adopt  and 

But  the  practical  value  of  a  literary  work 
or  an  invention  to  the  original  proprietor 
b  L9  not  consist  in  his  own  sole  use,  but  in 
some  means  of  disposing  of  reproductions. 
Henc«  public  policy  advises  that,  as  an  en- 
cour^  T-ment,  some  control  over  the  repro- 
duction of  the  fruits  of  mental  labor  should 
be  assured  to  the  originators  of  ideas,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  natural  right  of  property,  by 
authority  of  which  they  might,  if  they  chose, 
keep  what  they  produce  themselves  instead 
of  disseminating  it.  Whatever  of  monopoly 
is  ^i^en  is  proffered  by  the  government  not 
as  •>  limited  concession  to  a  natural  right 
which  the  law  recognizes  while  unwilling 
or  untble  to  protect  it,  but  aa  a  gift,  by  -vray 
of  reward  or  stimulus,  additional  to  native 
right.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  copyright  and  patent  laws — that 
it  is  wholesome  and  for  the  general  good 
not  to  leave  authors  and  inventors  to  starve 
upon  the  mere  property  in  what  they  pro- 
duce, but  to  encourage  their  beneficent  la- 
bors by  assuring  to  them  a  control  over  all 
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reproiluetions  of  tlio  results.  How  much 
control  to  give  them,  and  for  how  long,  is, 
npon  the  theory  of  our  jurisprudence,  pore- 
ly  a  <iuestion  of  government  policy. 

Under  the  patent  laws,  particularly,  an 
immense  numher  of  inventions  have  heea 
developed,  and  many  of  the  patents  issued 
have  proved  very  remunerative.  The  pe- 
cuniary interests  secured  under  these  laws 
have  become  of  great  importauee.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  protected  by  jurisprudence,  hy  means  of 
injunctions  to  prevent  oontinning  lu  in- 
&ingement,  or  actions  for  damages  tor  an 
infringement  already  committed,  are  famil- 
iarly known. 

EXTRADITION  OP  CKIMUIAIS 

When  a  Tweed  ahsconds,  a  mistv  ques 
tion  arises  over  the  community,  "Can  we 
find  him  1"  And  there  is  a  second  question, 
"Can  we  fetch  him  backf  Or  must  we 
content  oorselves  with  a  new  application 
of  the  words,  "We  may  go  to  him,  but  he 
will  not  return  to  us  J"  The  first  of  these 
questions  is  for  the  detectiye  force ,  the  sec- 
ond ia  answered  hy  extradition  treaties 

The  plan  of  a  government  comljining  in- 
dependent states  within  a  homogeneous 
national  organisation  involves  a  necessity 
for  a  duplex  provision  for  returning  fugi- 
tive criminals.  The  national  territory,  aa 
a  whole,  is  naturally  a  retreat  for  criminals 
A»m  foreign  lands,  and  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  one  State  will  constantly  seek 
to  escape  punishment  in  their  home  cotirta 
by  passing  into  the  territory  of  another. 
Provision  has  been  needed,  and  has  been 
made,  for  both  classes. 

The  matter  of  returning  criminals  who 
escape  hither  from  foreign  countries  lies 
between  the  foreign  nations  and  our  na- 
tional government.  The  Governor  of  a 
State  is  not  warranted,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  in  sending  an  escaped 
criminal  ftora  a  foreign  country  home  again 
for  trial ;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
and  for  the  United  St.ites  courts.  Even 
the  national  government  does  not  hold  it- 
self bonnd  by  any  absolute  or  natural  obli- 
gation to  retnm  an  offender.  As  a  rule,  he 
is  returned  only  under  some  treaty  stipula- 
tion.     But  the  United  States,  mindfnl  of 


the  public  necessity  of  reciprocal  efforts 
between  different  nations  to  promote  each 
other's  admiuistratiou  of  criminal  justice, 
has  from  time  to  time  formed  treaties  upon 
this  subject  with  different  governments 
abroad,  until  at  length  an  extensive  though 
somewhat  complex  system  has  become  es- 
tablished, and  is  in  full  operation  under  the 
provisions  of  a  systematic  act  of  Congress 
prescribing  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

These  treaties  have  some  features  in  com- 
mon They  are  usually  limited  to  crimes 
un  olving  grave  moral  guilt,  so  that  merely 
politKal  offenders  and  refugees  can  not  be 
reclaimed;  for  the  United  States  has  never 
lent  its  aid  to  any  disposition  in  monarchic- 
al goi  emments  to  repress  by  criminal  pun- 
ishments th*e  exercise  of  what  are  deemed 
in  this  country  the  individual  lights  of  the 
citizen.  The  treaties  do  not  require  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  guUt  of  an  alleged  offend- 
er, but,  as  a  rule,  he  can  be  sent  home  only 
upon  evidence  which  would  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  our  law  to  warrant  holding  him 
for  trial  if  he  were  charged  with  commit- 
ting the  crime  in  this  country.  Whether 
he  may  be  tried  here  upon  any  other  charge 
than  that  on  which  he  was  sent  home  is  a 
vexed  question.  And  the  treaties  are  re- 
ciprocal; that  is,  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  return  only  offenders  of  the  same 
class  as  those  whom  we  are  allowed  to  re- 
claim. This  last  principle  has  led  to  a  great 
variety  in  the  provisions  of  the  different 
treaties  governing  extradition, 

Thus  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of 
August  9,  1842,  provides  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  shall,  upon  mutual 
requisitions  by  their  authorities,  deliver  up 
to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged 
with  the  crime  of  mnrder,  or  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson, 
or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  paper,  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  either,  shall  seek  nii  asylum  or  be 
found  within  the  territories  of  the  other. 
And  our  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
of  December  20,  1340,  contains  provisions 
corresponding  with  these. 

We  have  three  treaties  with  Franco  pro- 
viding for  returning  from  either  country  to 
the  other  persons  accused  of  murder  or  at- 
tempt to  commit  murder ;  or  with  rape,  for- 
gery, arson,  robbery,  burglary ;  or  with  em- 
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bezzlement  liy  pulilio  officers  or  private 
empIoy&,  or  forgiug,  or  circulating  counter- 
feit coin  or  falae  notes,  when  such  offense  is 
subject  to  iufamous  piuiisliment.  Witli  tlie 
Orange  Free  State  we  have  a  treaty  of  De- 
cember 22, 1S71,  covering  these  crimes,  with 
the  addition  of  piracy. 

Our  treaty  with  Sweden  of  March  21, 
1860,  includes  murder  or  attempt  to  commit 
murder,  rape,  pii-a«y  (including  aggravated 
mutinies  of  seamen),  arson,  robbery  and 
burglary,  forgery,  and  the  fabrication  of 
counterfeit  coin  or  paper  money,  and  embez- 
zlement by  public  ofBcers.  The  treaty  of 
July  3, 1856,  with  Austria,  and  that  with  San 
Salvador  of  June  28, 1872,  are  to  the  same 
effect.  So  are  the  treaties  with  Nicaragua, 
June  25, 1870,  and  with  Equador  of  J  ine  2h 
1872,  except  that  these  omit  attempts  to 
murder.  So  is  that  with  Venezuela  of  Au 
gust  27, 1860,  that  with  the  Dominican  Ec 
public  of  February  8, 1867,  that  with  Italy 
of  March  23,  1863,  and  that  with  Belgi  im 
of  March  19, 1874,  except  that  each  ol  these 
extends  to  the  embezzlement  ot  pru  ite 
funds.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  treaty  with 
Switzerland  of  November  25,  IS'iO  except 
that  connterfeiting  is  omitted,  and  the  em 
bezzlement  of  private  funds  embraced 

Our  treaty  with  Prussia  of  June  16  1852 
includes  murder  or  assaults  with  intent  to 
commit  murder,  piracy,  arson,  robbery  for 
gery,  or  utterance  of  forged  papers  or  fabri 
cation  of  counterfeit  coin  or  paper  money 
and  embezzlement  of  public  funds  By  a 
snbsec[uent  treaty  this  engagement  ii  ex 
tended  to  all  the  states  of  the  North  Ger 
man  Confederation.  And  the  same  enu 
meratiou  of  crimes  is  found  in  the  treaty 
with  Bavaria  of  September  12, 1853 

Our  treaty  with  Mexico  of  December  11, 
1861,  embraees  murder,  assault  with  mtent 
to  commit  murder,  mutilation,  piracy,  a: 
rape,  kidnaping  (whether  by  force  ot 
ception),  forgery  and  counterfeiting,  oi 
culatiug  forged  or  counterfeit  coin  or  paper 
mouey,  embezzlement  of  public  moneys, 
bery  or  bui^lary,  and  larceny  of  property 
above  twenty-five  dollars  in  value,  commit- 
ted within  the  frontier  States  and  Temto- 
ries  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Our  treaty  with  Peru  of  September  12, 
1870,  provides  for  murder ;  for  rape  and 
abduction   by   force;   bigamy   and   arson; 


kidnaping,  by  force  or  deception;  robbery, 
larceny,  bui^laty ;  counterfeiting ;  foi^ery 
— broadly  defined,  and  extended  to  public 
secnrities,  judicial  acts  and  records,  postage 
and  revenue  stamps,  public  and  authentic 
deeds  and  documents ;  embezzlement  of  pub- 
lic or  private  fuuds ;  A'audulent  bankrupt- 
cy ;  ftandulent  barratry ;  mutiny,  when  the 
crew  have  taken  forcible  possession  of  the 
ship,  or  have  transferred  it  to  pirates ;  severe 
injuries  intentionally  caused  on  railroads,  to 
telegraph  lines,  or  to  persons  by  means  of 
exi.losions  of  mines  or  steam-boilers;  and 
piracy. 

So  much  for  the  right  or  duty  of  our  na- 
tion to  claim  or  to  make  return  of  a  fugitive 
when  tlie  question  arises  between  ours  and 
a  foreign  countiy  Quite  as  often,  perhaps, 
it  aiises  where  a  criminal  escapes  from  one 
State  into  another  ^\lth  these  cases  the 
general  f,  vemment  has  no  concern,  except 
that  Congiess  has  i  reicribed  the  mode  of 
jioceeding  Tht  nj,lit  ind  the  duty  lie  be- 
tween the  two  States  The  President  and 
Sjecretary  of  State  at  Washington  have  no 
pirt  in  the  extradition  The  Governor  of 
the  ne  State  mikes  a  requisition  upon  the 
Governor  of  the  other  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  oBender  lud  upon  this  demand, 
accompanied  by  certain  formal  proofs,  being 
laid  beiore  the  lirovemor  of  the  other,  it  is 
his  duty  to  direct  the  fugitive,  if  found 
within  his  State  to  be  arrested  and  sent 
home  for  trial 

But  if  -I  Oo-i  emor  should  refuse  perform- 
ance of  thw  dut\  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  waj  by  which  it  can  be  compelled. 
The  nitioual  courts  can  not  oblige  him  to 
act  The  C  fUst  tution  simply  says  that 
such  a  fngitiie  shall  be  delivered  up,"  but 
leaves  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  the 
several  States, 

BASKIiUPTCY. 
Independent  of  something  like  a  bank- 
rupt law,  a  merchant  who  fails  in  business 
IS  liable  to  be  harassed  to  an  extreme  by 
the  pressing  demands  and  suits  of  rival  cred- 
itors, and  to  be  for  long  years  excluded  ftom 
resuming  industry  or  seeking  new  prosperi- 
ty by  the  peril  that  any  acquisitions  he  may 
make  will  be  seized  by  those  who  hold  old 
claims — a  peril  which  both  disheartens  him 
m  exertion  and  discourages  those  who  might 
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1je  willing  to  give  him  assistance  anil  cied 
it.  Tlie  creditors  being  independent  in  pro 
ceodings  to  collect  thair  dues,  each  eadeav 
Ota  to  anticipate  the  otltera,  and  nnmeroua 
anecdotes  are  curreut  of  ingenious  devices 
of  attorneya  to  ootstrip  one  another  m  the 
race  of  diligence.  There  is  the  storj  of  one 
who  "attached"  the  water-wheel  of  a  fac- 
tory whose  proprietors  wonld  not  pay  his 
demand.  In  anotlier  anecdote  four  attor- 
neys, in  pursuit  of  the  same  debtor,  reach- 
ed the  railroad  terminus  late  at  night,  and 
three,  by  concert  to  exclude  the  other,  hired 
the  only  cab  in  sight,  meaning  to  hetate  the 
fourth  by  compelling  liim  to  'walk;  but  he 
jiunped  on  the  box,  bought  cab  and  horse 
from  the  driver,  drove  to  a  choice  spot,  and 
upset  the  cab  with  tiie  dour  back  against  a 
stone  wall,  then  ran  forward  and  served  his 
writ  while  his  competitors  were  struggling 
among  the  cushions  and  tlie  hrulien  glass. 
So  an  absconding  debtor,  who  undertook  to 
escape  across  a  lake  on  skates,  bearing  the 
proceeds  of  his  fraudulent  sales  in  a  fat 
pocket-hook,  was  followed  and  overtaken 
by  a  collecting  agent,  also  upon  skates ;  and 
■when  the  unlucky  fugitive  broke  through 
the  ice,  the  collector  insisted  on  his  throw- 
ing out  the  pocket-hook  to  pay  demands  in 
full  before  he  wouhl  help  him  ashore. 

Upon  the  other  hand  the  j  ressure  of 
creditors  often  impels  debtors  to  sihemes 
of  fraud  or  of  unjust  preference  in  paying 
rival  claimants. 

In  view  of  these  tendencies  of  the  ordina 
ry  laws  for  collection  of  debts  the  Coi  sti 
tntioQ  has  authorized  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  laws  upon  the  sul  ject  of  bankrupt- 
cies. Precisely  what  is  a  lankruit  Hw 
has  been  the  subject  ot  some  conflicting 
discussion.  But  practically  it  is  understood 
to  be  a  law  which  ascertains  what  persons 
have  become,  from  want  of  means  unable 
to  pay  their  debts  in  ordinjry  course  (f 
business,  which  takes  their  remaining  i  rop 
erty  into  legal  custody,  and  distributes  it 
equitably  among  the  persons  who  are  proved 
to  have  Just  demands,  and  which  gives  the 
debtor,  except  in  snch  few  cases  as  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefit,  a  discharge  from 
his  past  debts,  assuring  him  of  immunity 
from  further  lawsuits  to  collect  them. 

In  leOO,  and  again  in  iei41,  laws  of  this 
were  enacted  under  stress  of 


generT,l  commercial  trouble  then  existing 
but  eich  Wis  withm.  two  or  three  vears 
repealel  In  1--I57  a  comprehenane  tud 
well  considered  bankrupt  law  wis  pissed 
Proposals  for  its  repeal  haie  been  warmly 
urf,ed  and  earnestly  disiussed  1  ut  ha\e 
thus  far  resulted  only  in  some  compc  hni 
sive  amendments,  indicating  that  it  may 
probably  long  continue  a  feature  of  the  Ju- 
risprudence of  the  couutry. 

Under  this  law  the  petition  of  a  debtor 
to  he  discharged  as  a  bankrupt,  or  of  his 
creditors  that  a  surrender  of  his  estate  may 
be  compelled,  brings  np,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  question  whether  the  debtor  is  really  a 
bankrupt  and  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  If  the  debtor  is  the  petitioner,  there 
is  not  much  opportunity  for  question  upon 
this  point ;  but  when  creditors  make  the 
application,  they  must  prove  that  the  debt- 
or has  committed  some  "act  of  bankruptcy:" 
that  he  has  absconded  or  concealed  himself, 
or  has  concealed  or  disposed  of  or  assigned 
his  property  to  defraud  his  creditors ;  or  has 
been  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  debt  for  at 
least  a  week;  or  has  allowed  one  creditor 
in  preference  to  others  to  get  Judgment 
against  him  or  to  seize  his  property ;  or 
has  suspended  payment  of  ordinary  business 
paper  fur  a  fortnight.  Such  acts  as  these 
expose  a  person  to  be  thrown  into  bank- 
ruptcy by  a  creditor. 

After  an  adjudication  that  the  debtor  is 
a  binkrupt,  an  assignee  is  appointed,  gener- 
Tlly  upon  a  choice  by  the  creditors,  to  take 
ind  dispose  of  tlie  debtor's  estate.  The 
debtor  is  required  to  furnish  schedules  or 
lists  of  all  Ids  property,  also  of  all  his  debts, 
and  may  be  strictly  examined  upon  oath  as 
to  all  the  facts.  The  assignee  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  sells  it,  defrays  any 
si^pific  charges  or  Ileus  that  ought  to  be 
paid  in  full,  and  collects  the  proceeds  to  be 
distnbuted  among  the  creiiitors.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this,  very  full  powers  are  given 
him  to  take  the  place  of  the  bankrupt  in 
all  matters  connected  with  his  property, 
and  to  prosecute  any  suits  which  the  bank- 
rupt might  have  done  if  the  surrender  had 
not  been  made. 

Meantime  an  opportunity  is  accorded  to 
the  creditors  to  make  proof  of  their  de- 
mands. Each  one  must  file  a  statement 
and  make  oath,  and  if  Iiis  claim  is  disputed, 
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must  adduce  proof  tliat  it  ia  lawful,  The 
quBBtiODB,  how  mueli  is  due,  at  what  date, 
what  interest  is  to  be  allowed,  what  offsets 
should  be  made,  and  the  like,  are  all  deter- 
miued.  The  money  realized  hy  the  aasigiiee 
is  then  paid  over  hy  him  to  the  creditors. 
The  general  rule  is  to  distrihute  the  fund 
among  the  creditors  in  proportion  to  their 
demands  proved.  But  the  espenses  of  the 
proceedings,  and  some  demands,  such  as 
dehta  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  State 
ia  which  the  proceedings  are  held,  tases, 
and  wages  recently  earned  to  the  amount 
of  $50,  are  allowed  to  be  paid  in  full  he- 
fore  ordinary  debts. 

The  ultimate  step  in  the  proceedings  is  to 
grant  the  debtor  a  discharge.  This  may  be 
refused  hun  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct, such  as  giving  false  testimony,  with- 
holding his  property  from  the  assignee,  falsi- 
fying his  accounts,  or  giving  portions  of  his 
estate  to  particniar  creditors  to  bny  their 
consent  to  a  discharge.  And  there  are  some 
restrictions  applicable  where  a  debtor's 
property  fails  to  pa^  more  than  a  spe<.ifled 
portion  of  his  debts  The  disch  vege  does 
not  extend  to  debts  incurred  bv  embezzle- 
ment, or  positive  fnud,  or  breach  of  trust 
But,  with  eiCHptions  lite  these,  one  mam 
purpose  of  the  law  is  to  set  the  binLrupt 
Iree  from  mdebtednesa,  that  he  miy  com 
meuce  business  bfe  anew 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LAiD   (LAI-M& 

Between  the  California  of  Dana's  Ta,o 
Tears  Before  the  Mast  and  that  oi  Nordhofif's 
recent  volumes,  how  great  is  tlie  difference! 
A  third  part  of  a  century  has  seen  an  im- 
mense wilderness  become  a  flourishing  and 
influential  State,  The  course  of  this  trans- 
formation threw  upon  the  United  States 
judiciary  the  burden  of  determining  a  con- 
glomeration of  controversies  fully  as  com- 
plex, novel,  and  pressing  as  any  which  the 
history  of  jurispmdeuce  discloses — the"pri- 
Tate  land  claims." 

About  a  month  after  our  declaration  of 
independence,  by  a  royal  order  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  provinces  of  Mexico  which 
included  California  were  organized  as  "the 
Internal  Proviuces  of  Hew  Spain."  From 
that  time  until  1847— the  date  of  the  trans- 
fer of  California  to  the  United  States,  upon 
the  close  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  closely  fol- 


lowed in  1848  by  the  discovery  of  gold — the 
province  was  under  a  succession  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  goveruments,  whose  policy  was 
to  make  liberal  grants  of  land  to  persons 
who  would  engage  to  settle  upon  and  culti- 
vate the  tracts  given  them.  This  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  immigrants. 
Immense  quantities — eleven  square  leagues 
being  a  usual  limit — were  granted  without 
exacting  any  payment,  upon  simple  condi- 
tions that  the  settler  should  occupy,  build 
upon,  and  cultivate  liis  acquisition. 

By  the  treaty  which  transferred  Califor- 
nia from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  onr 
government  engaged  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  these  settlers;  not  only 
of  those  who  had  fully  performed  all  condi- 
tions and  had  received  full  papers  of  title 
to  their  lauds,  but  also  those  who,  by  any 
cironmstances,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue incomplet*  or  delayed  improvements, 
and  to  aciinire  lands  which  had  been  prom- 
ised them  therefor. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  an  immense 
number  of  these  claims  existed.  In  some 
cases  the  settler  had  died,  and  there  were 
claims  of  his  heirs  to  be  considered ;  iu  oth- 
ers,he  had  sold  his  claim,  and  the  purchaser 
demanded  to  fulfill  the  conditions  and  take 
the  title  in  his  place ;  or  he  had  commenced 
building  and  cultivation,  but  had  delayed 
completing  what  was  prescribed ;  or  he  had 
been  prevented&om  so  doing,  notwithstand- 
ing his  best  efforts;  or  he  had  neglected  and 
ihandoned  his  grant  altogether;  or  he  had 
lost  his  papers.  The  claims  involved  ques- 
tions of  all  sorts;  but  tlie  United  States 
agreed  to  take  the  place  of  Mexico  in  re- 
gard to  the  lands,  to  recognize  and  respect 
such  equitable  claims  as  had  their  origin  in 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  government,  but 
'were  yet  inchoate  and  imperfect,  and  to  take 
Huch  steps  as  were  needed  to  perfect  them, 
just  as  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
had  contiuned  unchanged. 

The  ink  of  this  treaty  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  aroused  intense 
interest  in  these  wild  lands.  Claims  that 
had  been  neglected  were  revived;  settle- 
ments that  had  been  abandoned  were  re- 
newed. All  kinds  of  reasons  were  brought 
forward  to  excuse  the  delays  of  grantees  in 
taking  possession  and  cultivating  as  they 
had  engaged.     False  claims  were  advanced, 
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aud  spurioua  records  aud  papers  were  pre- 
pared to  support  tLem.  There  aroae  verj 
rapidly  a  large  mass  of  claims  very  novel, 
Gomples,  and  exteusivo,  and  pressed  with 


Uiider  these  circumstances  Congress  in 
1851  created  a  board  of  commissioners,  who 
should,  under  review  by  the  United  States 
courts,  tr^  and  determine  these  claims ;  and 
this  complicated  and  dif&culb  task  baa  been, 
during  tlie  past  quarter  of  a  century,  quietly 
and  successfully  accomplished.  The  extent 
and  scope  of  the  Governors'  powers,  under 
the  old  laws  of  Spain  aud  Mexico,  to  make 
these  grants  have  been  ascertained,  aud  the 
date  when  their  power  ceased  has  been  de- 
termined. Of  course  all  grants  made  in  ex- 
cess of  their  authority,  or  after  it  expired, 
have  been  adjudged  valueless.  The  validi- 
ty of  each  grant  has  been  examined — wheth- 
er the  papers  were  genuine,  whether  they 
were  regular  in  form  and  duly  signed.  The 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  grantee  have 
received  attention,  and  the  claimant  has 
been  required  to  show  by  some  proper  proof 
that  the  grantee  took  possession,  that  he 
bnilt  and  cultivated  as  was  required,  or  to 
show  some  excuse.  Claims  which  could  not 
he  substantiated  have  been  forever  annulled, 
white  all  which  would  bear  a  judicial  inves- 
tigation have  been  formally  confirmed,  and 
complete  and  final  evidences  of  title  have 
been  issued  to  the  claimants, 

In  this  affair  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  claims  the  extent  of  the  tracts  of  land 
involvedj  their  remoteness  from  the  seat  of 
government  andsettledportionsof  out  coun- 
try the  diflieultv  of  obtiining  e\  idence  in 
that  wilderness  the  novelty  ind  ohseuritv 
of  the  questions  imoUed  and  the  vilue 
placed  upon  the  lands  since  tUeir  sudden 
appreciation  have  combined  to  render  the 
task  of  judicial  determination  one  of  unusu 
al  difliculty  ind  majjuitude 

And  it  IS  worth  noting  that  during  ear 
lier  \ear3  ol  the  century  numerous  land 
claims  of  similar  ntture  though  less  ex 
tended  in  respeot  of  territory  less  sudden 
in  their  rise  and  less  romantic  in  the  it 
tendant  circumstances  in^  olving  lauds  m 
Alabama  Aikansas  Florida  Lonisiaui  Mis 
sissippi  and  Missouri  have  been  determined 
by  our  judmarv  upon  similar  principles 
and  With  like  success 


EIGHTS  or 
By  the  English  law,  as  enforced  through 
early  years  in  this  country  except  in  Loui- 
siana, the  legal  existence  and  rights  of  a  wife 
were  for  the  most  part  deemed  merged  in 
those  of  her  husband.  She  continued,  in- 
deed, the  owner  of  her  lands,  but  he  con- 
trolled them  and  their  income.  Money  or 
personal  property  coming  to  her,  vested  at 
once  in  him,  aud  so  did  the  fruits  or  pro- 
ceeds of  any  demand  or  right  of  action,  if 
be  would  take  the  trodble  to  assert  his  mar- 
ital rights.  Her  services  also  belonged  to 
him.  She  'was  disabled  from  making  any 
contracts.  In  almost  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings affecting  her  ho  either  took  her  place 
or  stood  by  ber  side,  with  a  practical  con- 
trol of  the  affair.  As  to  any  criminal  acts 
done  iu  his  presence,  she  was  irresponsible, 
and  he  alone  was  legally  to  blame. 

Throughout  the  recent  third  of  the  cen- 
tury in  many  of  the  States  there  has  been 
a  steady  change  introduced  by  legislation, 
aud  carried  into  effect  by  the  courts  in  the 
whole  jurisprudence  of  this  subject.  The 
change  lias  been  of  slow  growth.  The  in- 
creased rights  and  privileges  have  been  ac- 
corded piecemeal.  Take  Connecticut,  for 
example.  Full  and  complete  protection  to 
married  women  in  their  rights  of  property, 
against  creditors  of  the  husband,  is  now  the 
established  policy  of  the  State.  But  this 
result  has  been  attained  gradually  and  with 
difficulty.  Tlio  first  act  was  passed  in  1845 ; 
it  protected  the  interest  of  the  husband  in 
the  real  estate  of  the  wife  which  was  hers 
at  the  time  of  tbe  marriage,  or  accrued  to 
her  by  de\ise  or  luheiitance  during  toiort 
ure  The  secind  m  1849  protected  the 
personal  estate  whicli  should  thereafter  ac- 
crue to  her  during  her  married  life  b\  be 
quest  or  distribution  by  vesting  it  m  him 
as  trustee  for  her  The  third  m  18j0  i  ro 
teeted  real  estate  conveyed  to  her  m  con 
Mderition  ot  monej  or  propeitj  ac^uiied 
1)V  her  personal  sen  ices  The  fourth  also 
m  1850  protected  re  investments  of  tbe 
avails  ot  her  real  estite  when  sold  Tbe 
lilth  in  lri53  vested  in  her  for  her  sole  use 
all  ber  propertv  reil  and  pergonal  when 
abandoned  The  siitli  in  ISo)  extended 
the  pioiisions  of  the  act  of  laW  to  pergonal 
property  owned  by  her  at  time  of  mairiage 
The  seventh  lu  1856  extendod  tbe  provis 
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ions  of  the  act  of  1819  to  patent -rights, 
copyrights,  pensions,  and  grants  aud  allow- 
anees  by  government ;  and  an  eighth,  m 
1857,  further  extended  it  to  property  ac- 
quired by  gift.    The  ninth,  in  1860,  extended 
the  act  of  1850  respecting  property  acciuired 
by  pei«onal  services  to  re-investments  of 
the  same.     Tlie  t«nth,  in  1865,  extended  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1845  to  re  1      tat 
acquired  by  gift  or  purchase;  and  1  y  th 
eleventh,  in  1866,  that  of  1849  was      t     d 
ed  and  applied  to  all  personal  proi     ty 
ivhetlier  acquired  before  or  after  in  m 
But  while  the  method  of  the  rof    m  h 
been  irregular,  the  results  have  bee        te 
sive  and  thorough;  and  the  rules  tli  t  th 
real  and  personal  property  of  a  wife      m    g 
to  her  before  or  after  marriage,  c     t 
hers,  to  be  used,  eujoyed,*ind  disi       d    f 
except  as  to  manner  and  form  of 
nuce,  as  if  she  were  single,  may  be  said  to 
be  substantially  true  in  the  majority  ot  the 
States. 

An  independent  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued  alone  has  been  conferred  in  many, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  States  wide  powers 
to  make  contracts  and  to  carry  on  general 
business,  even  to  the  extent  of  employing 
the  hnsband  as  a  managing  agent  ol  a  large 
farm  or  manufacturing  establishment  hai  e 
been  conferred. 


homesti:ad  . 
Boolts  tell  us  of  incieiit  laws  b^  wLilL  a 
debtor  who  could  not  pa>  his  debts  mi^bt, 
upon  demand  of  his  creditors  be  eiit  in 
1  leces  ind  divided  bo<lily  among  them 
Eigor  like  this  had  become  obsolete  long 
before  the  commencement  of  oui  century, 
bnt  the  1  iw  f  )r  the  collectiou  of  debts  was 
still  ii^id  in  exacting  all  property  that 
could  be  obtained  from  a  debtor  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors  In  modem 
years  the  view  has  obtained  that  creditors 
shall  not  have  every  thing;  some  reseria 
tion  of  property  shall  be  allowed,  to  pro\  ide 
for  the  instant  wants  of  an  insolvent,  and  to 
relieve  his  family  from  absolute  destitution. 
This  privilege  is  given  by  laws  of  the  -vari- 
ous  States  allowing  a  head  of  a  family  to 
designate  by  public  record  a  bonse  and  lot 
as  bis  "  homestead,"  which  shall  not  there- 
after be  taken  for  his  general  debts,  and  by 
laws  prescribing  certain  kinds 


of  personal  property  which  shaU  be  '  ex- 
empt from  sale  on  etecution  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  alloiviug  a  debtor  to  retain  some 
little  property  tor  himself,  and  still  more  lor 
his  family,  if  he  has  one,  is  now  recognized 
throughout  the  country.  The  extent  of  the 
privilege  granted  differs  in  the  different 
States  Probably  every  State  accords  some 
p  1  ge  of  exemption  of  personal  property 
—  1  thing,  a  little  live  stock,  and  necessary 
t  1  for  the  debtor's  farm,  a  limited  number 
fat  cles  of  furniture  for  the  house,  wages 
J  ist  amed,  and  the  like ;  but  the  different 
t  tutes  upon  the  subject  run  into  an  im- 
m         number  of  petty  details. 

H  mestcad  exemptions  are  not  allowed  in 
all  tl  States.  Down  to  1875,  Connecticut, 
D  1  are,Indiana,Maryland,Oregon,Penn- 
yl  ia,  and  Rhode  Island,  also  the  District 
f  C  1  imbia,  appear  not  to  have  passed  laws 
of  this'  kind.  Through  the  other  States 
there  are  laws  by  w^liieh  a  head  of  a  family 
maj  designate  a  homestead,  and  protect  it 
from  being  sold  for  his  debts,  except  for  the 
price  ot  it,  or  for  a  mortgage  upon  it,  or  oth- 
er siiecial  mdebteduLSs  If  the  property  is 
a  farm,  the  prmlege  is  limited  in  about 
half  the  States  bj  number  of  aires ;  forty, 
eighty,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  is  a  com- 
mon limit  In  others  the  restriction  is  by 
■i  alue,  such  as  85000, 82000,  or  in  some  of  the 
States  less.  In  Texas  two  hundred  acres 
may  be  exempt.  If  the  property  is  a  town 
or  cit\  lot,  the  exemption  is  generally  limit- 
ed b\  a  value  corresponding  to  tlie  value  al- 
lowed for  farms,  or  the  quantity  is  closely 
restricted — as  te  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre. 
Tlie  homeatead  laws  usually  give  the  wife 
of  the  proprietor  some  control  over  any  sale 
or  mortgage  of  the  property. 


MECHANU 


When  an  owner  of  land  desires  to  erect  a 
building,  he  does  not  usually  himself  buy 
the  wood,  the  brick,  and  the  iron-niongery 
needed,  nor  personally  hire  and  pay  the 
workmen  employed.  By  custom  he  makes 
a  contract  with  a  builder  for  the  erection, 
and  tlie  builder  makes  the  purchases  and 
employs  the  workmen.  It  has  long  been 
fouud  that  this  system  is  prolific  of  frauds 
or  losses  to  those  who  sell  the  materials  or 
do  the  labor.  The  builder  may  collect  the 
contract  price  of  the  house  from  the  owner. 
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and  refuse  to  pay  his  subordiuates,  and  the 
latter  may  lose  t!ieir  remedy  against  the 
builder  for  want  of  his  having  any  tangible 
property  which  they  can  reach,  and  against 
the  owner  because  be  maiie  no  contract  with 
them,  while  they  can  not  reclaim  each  what 
he  contributed  toward  the  work,  because, 
whatever  it  is,  it  lias  become  inextricably 
involved  in  the  building. 

To  prevent  or  redreaa  such  frauds,  laws 
have  gradnally  been  firamed  in  the  various 
States  to  give  the  subordinate  mechanics 
a  lien  upon  the  property  which  they  assist 
to  improve.  Under  these  laws,  "  material 
men,"  as  those  who  sell  materials  for  a  baUd- 
ing  may  be  called,  or  laborers,  may  file  a 
notice  in  a  designated  pnblic  office,  setting 
forth  what  they  have  done  toward  a  build- 
ing, and  what  is  due  to  them  for  the  same. 
By  doing  this  tliey  gain  a  right  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  value  of  the  property.    If  the 

ut  t  ]  ys  them,  as  be  should  do,  very 
w  11  If  h  does  not,  the  owner  may  pay 
th  m  nil  luot  fcom  the  money  due  the 
tr  t  If  neither  will  pay,  the  proper- 
ty m  be  Id,  and  the  demands  paid  from 
th   1  1 

Laws  of  this  description  exist  in  nearly 
all  the  States,  though  they  vary  greatly  in 
details,  and  within  any  one  State  the  law 
may  differ  in  different  counties.  In  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  a  lien  is  allowed  for  ad- 
vances made  or  worlc  done  in  carrying  on  a 
plantation  or  farm. 

PROTECTION  OP  ANIMALS. 
The  notable  and  successful  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals involve  a  new  thought.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  in  old  times  there  is 
very  little  trace  of  any  recognition  of  ani- 
mals as  entitled  in  themselves  to  any  legal 
care  or  protection.  Animals  have  very  long 
been  esteemed  property,  and  ill  treatment 
of  one  which  rendered  it  less  valnable  to 
the  owner  has  been  recognized  as  a  wrong 
which  the  law  would  redress.  Inhuman 
and  barbarous  treatment  may  also  be  com- 
mitted under  circumstances  rendering  it  de- 
moralizing to  those  who  witness  it ;  on  this 
ground  it  has  long  been  punishable.  Bot 
the  additional  view  that  sentient  life  should 
be,  for  its  own  sake,  sheltered  and  guarded 
by  the  law,  has  only  lately  been  developed 


with  any  distinctness  and  efficiency.  Found- 
ed upon  this  sentiment,  laws  and  efficient 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals have  been  established  in  thirty-seven 
of  the  States  and  Territories.  Tliroughout 
the  world  there  are  no  less  than  ^9  of  tliese 
societies,  the  movement  having  been  initi- 
ated by  the  New  York  society. 


The  English  law  of  civil  rights  and  reme- 
dies, as  administered  throughout  our  coun- 
try at  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  aftemard,  abounded  in 
strict  rules  and  exact  forms,  which  were  de- 
signed, and,  if  skillfully  followed,  were  in 
many  respects  adapted,  to  shorten  and  per- 
haps to  simplify  legal  proceedings,  but,  as 
actually  pursued,  were  often  the  means  of 
doing  injustice  in  the  name  of  the  Law.  Tlie 
proceedings  in  the  law  courts  were  also  sub- 
ject to  interference  in  large  classes  of  cases 
from  courts  of  equity,  wliose  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding and  principles  of  deciding  causes 
were  very  different  ftom  those  of  the  law 
courts.  Thus  it  might  happen  that  a  man 
who  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  recover 
in  a  suit  lost  his  case  because  his  lawyers 
brought  the  suit  in  the  wrong  court,  or  be- 
cause, bringing  it  in  the  right  court,  they 
drew  the  papers  in  the  wrong  form  of  action. 
The  double  and  technical  system  which  pre- 
vailed gave  rise  to  great  in  convenience,  and 
the  fictions  constantly  employed  strength- 
ened the  distrust  which  other  causes  created. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  justify 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  system  upon 
the  ground  of  accuracy,  simplicity,  brei-ity, 
and  the  like ;  but,  in  trutlk,  the  reasons  were 
historic,  not  logical  or  practical.  The  prac- 
tice was  as  it  had  grown  to  be,  nut  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

The  Eoformed  practice  is  now  just  above 
a  quarter  of  acentury  old.  It  was  initiated 
by  a  Code  ofproeednre  adopted  inKew  York 
in  1346,  and  amended  and  re-enacted  in  1849. 
More  than  half  the  States  have  since  adopt- 
ed its  essential  principles  and  leading  pro- 
visions, and  they  underlie  a  very  important 
measure  of  law  reform  which  has  recently 
gone  into  operation  in  England. 

The  important  features  of  these  codes  of 
reformed  procedure  are  four.    1.  Thedistinc- 
conrts  of  law  and  equity  is 
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abrogated;  the  same  court  has  power  to 
apply  the  rules  of  law  or  principles  of  equity 
to  the  controversy  before  it  as  circumstances 
may  require.  2.  Forms  of  action,  particu- 
larly the  technical  differences  between  what 
used  to  be  called  actioua  of  assumpsit  aud 
debt,  of  case  aud  trespass,  of  trover  and  re- 
plevin, are  aboUahed ;  John  Doe  and  Rich- 
ard Roe  are  dead  and  buried.  3.  They  recog- 
nize the  assignee  of  all  assignable  demands ; 
and  allow  the  real  owner  of  the  cause  of 
action  to  sue,  instead  of  requiring  the  action 
to  be  brought,  by  fiction  of  law,  in  the  name 
of  the  original  party,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  4.  They  discard  the  strict  techuieal 
nicety  of  pleading  ajid  practice  which  was 
required  by  tho  common-law  system;  and 
seek  to  elicit  aud  try  the  real  merits  of  the 
controversy,  permittiug  liberal  amendments, 
and  disregarding  errors  aud  variances,  un- 
less such  as  to  canse  real  injustice. 


CODES  AND  KEVISED  STATUTES. 

The  readiness  of  American  Legislatures  to 
codify  or  revise  the  laws  is  a  noticeable  feat- 
ure. By  a  code,  in  strict  usage,  is  under- 
stood a  concise,  comprehensive,  systematic 
re-enactment  of  the  law,  deduced  flrom  both 
sources — the  pre-existing  statutes  and  the 
adjudications  of  courts.  A  revision  of  the 
statutes  is  a  less  extensive  undertaking ;  it 
aims  only  to  exhibit,  in  brief  compass  and 
with  proper  corrections  aud  improvements, 
the  statutes  which  have  been  for  a  period 
accumulating  in  annual  volumes.  A  code 
if  perfect  and  unambiguous,  would  be  it 
its  first  enactment  A  substitute  both  for 
statutes  and  reports  previously  in  use  A 
revision,  however  complete,  would  supersede 
only  previous  aets  of  the  Legislature  But 
this  distinction  is  not  very  nicely  legirded 
in  the  nomenclature  of  our  books  of  legisla 
tion.  There  are,  at  the  present  time,  about 
ten  "  Codes,"  so  called,  and  partaking  large 
ly  of  the  nature  of  a  true  code ;  about  faf 
teen  systems  of  "Revised  Statutes,  and 
abont  twelve  compilations,  which  ire  m 
substance  revisions,  but  are  named  Gen 
eral  Statutes,"  "  Compiled  Statutes,'  -vnd  the 
like.  Some  works  of  this  class  are  merely 
private  compilations.  But  nearly  eve 
Stat«  has  either  authorized  and  adopted 
official  a  compilation  of  its  laws  by  lawyers 
of  ability  and  reputation,  or  has  employed 
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to  draft  its  laws  into  a  sys- 
tem, and  has  re-enacted  them  as  compiled. 
In  many  of  the  States  one  or  other  of  these 
things  has  been  done  several  times.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  State,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ten- 
nessee, which  does  not  possess  a  codification 
or  revision  of  the  laws  made  since  the  com- 
mencement of  1860 ;  aud  in  the  great  ma- 
jority there  are  such  dating  within  the  past 
ten  years. 

Some  of  these  works  involve  important 
aud  extended  reforms  of  the  pre-existing 
law ;  others  do  not.  The  New  York  Revised 
Statutes,  adopted  in  1828  and  1830,  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Statutes  of  1860,  are 
notable  examples  of  revisions  embodying 
many  improvements.  The  United  States 
Revised  Statutes  (1873)  is  ai 
simple  consolidation.  The  s 
nually  published,  were  rapidly  accumula- 
ting, and  had  become  not  only  inconvenient- 
ly bulky,  but  inconsistent  and  obscure.  The 
revision  aims  to  present,  iu  a  single  volume, 
the  general  and  permanent  laws,  previous- 
ly running  through  seventeen  volumes,  ac- 
curately condensed,  but  unchanged  in  sub- 
stance. 

This  paper  draws  toward  a  close,  hut  not 
for  want  of  further  examples  of  the  progress 
of  our  law.  The  brief  illustrations  which 
have  been  given  might  easily  l>e  doubled  iu 
number.  Each  one  suggests  auxiliary  top- 
ics Jurisprudence  has  not  only  made  ex- 
position of  the  law  in  three  thousand  pub- 
hshid  volumes,  and  declared  its  rules  anew 
in  h  Ufa  hundred  distinct  codes  or  revisions, 
but  has  dotted  the  States  with  Law  School! 
w  ell  equipped  for  the  systematic  instruction 
ot  her  disciples.  She  has  not  only  develop- 
ed written  constitntions  and  wrought  out  a 
twofold  system  of  courts,  but  has  erected 
Stite  and  national  Capitals,  and  organized 
county  seats  supplied  with  buildings,  ex- 
tensile record  books  and  files,  and  libraries 
appropriate  for  judicial  labor.  She  has  not 
only  devised  a  new  and  homogeneous  mode 
of  pleading  and  practice  iu  courts  of  justice, 
but  has  extensively  relaxed  the  old  tech- 
nical rules  excluding  Witneeses  who  might  be 
interested  in  a  suit,  even  to  the  extent  in 
several  jurisdictions  of  allowing  one  upon 
trial  for  a  crime  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 
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She  has  not  only  eatahlished  tlie  law  of  the 
eea  over  our  inland  waters,  liiit  liaa  also 
brought  tlio  employment  and  troafioent  of 
Merekaat  Seamen  Miuler  one  uniform  and  na- 
tional system  of  regulations.  Upon  the 
land  she  has  not  only  adjusted  the  private 
land  claims  arising  against  former  govom- 
mentH,  she  has  also  administ«red  sy«ti  ms  of 
laws  governing  the  survey  and  disjiosal  of 
tlie  Fablk  Lands,  under  which  the  territory 
owned  hy  the  nation  or  by  the  various  "states 
has  been  subdivided  and  opened  to  a  peaie- 
fOl  settlement  and  cultivation  as  fist  as  has 
been  desired.  She  has  promoted  such  set- 
tlement by  a  hospitable  JVa(ura(i2»lioiiZBi«; 
by  large  modifications  of  the  ancient  Zand 
lIHes,  discarding  primogeniture  and  compli- 
cated entails  and  tmats,  and  promoting  sub- 
division and  ready  sale  of  estates;  by  pre- 
scribing modes  in  which  lands  needed  for 
public  uses  may  be  freely  taken  in  right  of 
Eminent  Domain,  but  strictly  requiring  com- 
pensation to  the  land  owner;  and  by  devis- 
ing in  the  rich  mineral  Territories  of  the 
far  West  appropriate  rules  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Mines  and  the  protection  of  mining 
claims.  Witnessing,  without  power  to  pre- 
vent them,  the  evils  of  a  gigantic  system  of 
Slavery  and  the  horrors  of  a  Civil  War,  she  did 
something  while  they  lasted  to  control  and 
restrain  them,  and  is  doing  much  in  super- 
intending the  reconstructioa  of  the  shatter- 
ed social  fabric,  in  harmonizing  the  indi- 
vidual controversies  of  which  the  war  was 
so  fruitful,  and  has  fairly  entered  upon  the 
newly  assigned  duty  of  elevating  four  mill- 
ions of  a  lately  enslaved  and  still  depressed 
and  ignorant  race  to  enjoyment  of  equal 
Civil  SighU.  She  has  encouraged  Corpm-a- 
tiona,  has  added  to  the  old  method  of  incor- 
poration by  charter  a  free  system  of  general 
laws  for  their  formation,  management,  and 
dissolution,  and  to  the  old  remedies  against 
corporate  property  a  principle  of  individnal 
liability,  so  that  incorporation  has  become  a 
familiar,  convenient,  and  approved  mode  of 
uniting  many  men  and  aggregating  large 
capital  in  the  pursuit  of  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  enterprise  or  purpose,  of  very  many 
purposes  to  which  in  old  times  it  never  was, 
and  in  old  countries  even  now  it  scarcely  is, 
applied.  She  has  rescued  BanMng  from  the 
uncertain  basis  of  private  capital  and  re- 
Bponsibility,  and  has  established  it  upon  a 


foundation  of  securities  lodged  with  govern- 
ment— that  of  the  State  or  nation,  as  you 
please — for  the  bill-holder's  protection.  She 
has  liberalized  the  ancient  law  of  Carriers, 
giving  them  leave  to  restrict  their  liability 
by  a  special  contract,  and  thus  has  promoted 
that  expansion  of  our  facilities  for  commerce 
■«hirh  has  been  accomplished  by  adding  to 
the  ships,  stage-coaches,  and  baggage-wag- 
ons of  old  times  our  immense  net-work  of 
canals,  steamboats,  and  railway  routes,  ex- 
press and  telegraph  lines.  She  has  fostered 
the  principle  of  education  of  the  common 
people  at  the  chaise  of  the  State,  and  super- 
intends a  comprehensive  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  Pttblio  SchooU.  She  has  liberalized 
the  Criminal  Law  and  ameliorated  Friaon 
DisiApline  (until  the  element  of  humanity 
sometimes  seems  to  verge  upon  laxity),  has 
restricted  the  old  i-iews  oiSediUon  and  3Vea- 
son  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  a  popular 
government,  and  has  given  increased  effi- 
ciency to  the  writ  of  Habeai  Corpus;  but 
has  by  Liquor  Laiva,  embodying  even  the  en- 
deavor to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxica- 
ting drink  entirely,  or  to  compel  the  seller 
to  make  compensation  for  all  damages  re- 
sulting Irom  excess,  and  by  stringent  laws 
against  Aiorlion,  Seduction,  and  the  traffic 
in  FieioHs  lAteialure  and  merchandise,  made 
punishable  some  causes  of  demoralization 
which  our  forefathers  considered  must  be 
exempt  from  punishment  because  the  vic- 
tim was  a  willing  one. 

These  topics  might  well  receive  extended 
explanation ;  and  if  space  could  be  allowed, 
the  writer  would  gladly  add  some  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  Ce7e6ri(ie»— of  our  eminent 
judges,  brilliant  advocates,  and  judicious 
legislators ;  some  narratives  of  the  Great 
D-ials  of  the  century,  with  explanations  of 
their  influence  upon  the  tone  of  judicial 
thought;  and  perhaps  some  revelations  of 
the  methods  aiid  achievements  of  American 
Dttectii'ee. 

These  achievements  of  Jurisprudence, 
when  compared  with  the  works  of  her  sis- 
ters in  other  fields  of  labor,  appear  moder- 
ate, plain,  and  plodding,  rather  than  rapid, 
brilliant,  or  extensive.  But  then,  for  many, 
many  centuries.  Jurisprudence  has  had  no 
gift  of  new  powers.     Sudden  and  wonder- 
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i  either  of  tlie  various  flolda 
of  liuman  eifort  ia  generally  observable  with- 
in a  few  centuries  after  some  new  power  or 
meana  has  been  bestowed.  Not  throe  ceu- 
turics  have  passed  since  the  Xbcum  Oigaaart 
of  Bacon  gave  to  practical  Bcieiii-e  a  new 
method  of  research,  which  has  substituted 
astronomy  lor  astrology,  ehemistrj  for  al- 
chemy, and  haa  rendered  attainments  m 
science  rapid  and  easy  which  upon  old 
methods  would  ha^e  remained  imposaihle 
The  steam-engine  nas  a  new  gift  to  Com 
merce  and  Manutactures ;  so  was  the  pniit- 
mg-preas  to  Literature,  ao  has  bci-n  tha 
telegraph  to  Journalism.  The  enunciation 
and  application  of  the  principle  that  "  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powera  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  as  a  substitute 
for  the  idea  of  a  divinely  given,  hereditarily 
transmitted  right,  was  a  gift  of  a  new  power 
to  Government.  These  were  not  improve- 
ments in  old  methods;  they  involved  the 
total  anbversion  of  old  methods  and  sob- 
stitution  of  new  ones.     Thej  are  compara- 


tively modern  ;  some  of  them  are  very  re- 
cent, and  one  need  not  wonder  that  brilliant 
results  aro  tlowing  from  them  within  oar 
century.  But  how  long  it  is  since  Anglo- 
Sason  Joriaprudence  has  received  any  new 
endowment !  We  have  only  the  ancient 
methods.  When  a,  controversy  arises  we 
employ  a  lawyer — a  species  of  agent  which 
flonnshfid  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes  and 
Citero;  he  hrings  the  cause  before  a  judge 
— an  of&cer  suggested  hy  Jethro  to  relieve 
the  labors  of  Moses ;  who  summons  a  jury — 
as  oidained  by  Al&od.  We  have  statutes^ 
no  had  the  Medes  and  Persians;  and  codes 
— so  had  Justinian,  and  a  common  law — 
so  had  the  Saxons  What  is  older  than  our 
courts,  our  tnals,  our  prisons  I  Trial  by 
jury — a  deiioe  ten  centuries  old — is  the 
most  modern  of  aU  the  important  means 
and  iiistmineuts  with  which  Jurisprudence 
does  her  work.  All  we  can  say  for  her  in 
the  century  now.  closing  is  that,  with  her 
antique  tools,  "  she  hath  done  what   she 
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rpHE  spirit  of  hnmanity  belouRS  to  all 
-'-  racea,  and  has  been  stimiJated  Ijy  many 
of  the  religions  of  mankind. 

It  haa  attained  its  highest  development 
and  greatest  power  under  Christianity;  and 
BO  imbued  is  modem  society  with  its  silent 
influences,  that  even  those  -who  deny  the  su- 
pernatural origin  of  tlie  Christiau  religion, 
and  who  reject  its  doctrines,  are  often  filled 
with  the  spirit  which  it  has  especially  culti- 
vated in  the  world.  The  history  of  this  re- 
public has  been  no  exception  to  this  silent 
and  powerful  working  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Both  through  its  organized  forms,  and  e\en 
as  effectively  through  externa]  agemies  id 
spired  br  ita  spirit,  through  literature  and 
law  and  associations  for  reform  and  chanty 
tliis  diMiie  impulse  has  been  slowly  over 
coming  in  our  history  the  instinct  of  selfish 
ness,  the  mdifterence  to  human  ills  the  ig 
norant  pride  of  race,  and  the  hardness  and 
cruelty  which  have  come  down  from  iges 
of  barbarism.  In  no  natiou  has  this  spirit 
which  has  been  spread  abroad  in  the  world 
by  Christ,  had  such  power  as  iu  this  and 
yet  we  seem  to  be  but  just  touohtd  by  its 
civilizing  influences,  and  scarcely  yet  to 
have  emerged  from  the  savagery  and  inhu 
manity  of  barbarous  times. 

Many  dreadful  abuses  and  cruel  evils  yet 
exist.  Still  the  whole  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  day  are  against  them ;  much  ability 
and  labor  are  expended  to  diminish  these 
ills  or  remove  their  sources;  and  the  p'ith 
of  true  progress  and  reform  has  been  steadi 
ly  entered  upon.  Another  centennial  will 
probably  see  Christianity  enthroned  in  this 
country,  in  onstom  and  law  and  institution 
as  it  has  never  yet  been  in  modem  days, 
and  the  spirit  of  hum'inity  guided  by  rea 
sou  and  culture  governing  moie  human  be 
ings  in  their  relatione  to  the  ^reat  e\  Is  of 
mtnkind  than  n  ere  ever  witnessed  belore 

This  sketoli  1  eing  necessarily  1  rief  the 
writer  has  bteti  oUiged  to  choose  certain 
distinct  Sells  ivhere  the  progress  m  the 
spirit  of  humanity  can  be   cleaj-lv  tested 


such  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners ;  the  pen- 
alties and  enactments  against  crime;  the 
punishment  of  debtors,  and  the  legislation 
iu  regard  to  them;  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nal and  neglected  youth,  and  the  care  of  the 
iusane  poor.  Great  departments  of  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
together  with  the  sanitary  labors  of  the  civ- 
il war,  could  ouly  be  allnded  to. 

THE  PRISONS. 
One  of  the  tests  of  the  progress  of  the  race 
in  Uumanity  and  civilization  is  its  treatment 
of  ciimmals  and  the  lirge  and  vai'ied  class 
of  nufoitunates  The  infliction  of  severe 
and  bloody  punishment  for  comparatively 
slight  fleuBes  the  use  of  degrading  and 
brutalizing  penalties  the  treatment  of  of- 
fenders against  the  law  as  if  they  were  an 
irreclaimable  ind  distinct  class  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  neglect  of  the  elements  of 
hope  aud  retorm  in  the  management  of  crfm- 
in  ila  lie  all  bein^  gradually  left  behind,  as 
relics  ot  barbariam  by  Christian  nations  in 
their  onwird  progress  TUe  troe  indica- 
tions of  -Mlvanee  in  the  spirit  of  humanity 
are  not  in  iny  filse  and  sentimental  views 
of  punishment  and  its  object.  The  crimi- 
nal his  viol  kted  human  liw,  and,  in  the  in- 
terest ot  BOciil  seenntj  must  be  deterred 
himselt  trom  committing  the  offense  again, 
and  thton^h  his  punishment  must  deter  oth- 
ers But  it  is  equally  for  the  interest  of  so- 
cietT  and  a  duty  of  humanity  aud  religion, 
thit  be  should  not  finish  his  period  of  penal- 
ty worse  than  he  began  it.  It  is  qnile  pos- 
sible that  he  may  not  be  worse,  morally, 
than  many  whose  offenses  have  not  been  de- 
tected or  whose  temptations  Lave  not  been 
so  great.  But  human  law  can  not  regard 
this  it  must  treat  his  violation  of  it  as  an 
(flonsp  and  inflict  a  "deterrent"  penalty. 
But  here  humanity  and  sound  policy  can 
suggest  modes  and  modifications  of  punish- 
ment which  may  bring  with  them  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  which 
will  at  least  prevent  him   from  becoming 
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worse,  aiicl  tliuB  injaring  society  mote  in  tlie 
future  tban  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

Wisdom  in  this  matter  of  punishment  will 
naturally  suggest  that  offenses  which  art 
caused  by  pure  misfortune,  or  which  are 
teclinical  in  their  nature,  shoulii  not  be  p  in 
isLed  as  are  immoral  actions.  The  debtor 
should  not  suffer  the  sa,me  penalty  is  the 
thief,  and  certainly  should  not  shaie  the 
same  cell.  The  smuggler  or  tie  umnten 
tional  violator  of  revenue  laws  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  the  robber  or  the  forger. 

Classification  of  prisouera  is  one  of  the 
first  elements  in  true  progress  in  the  science 
of  pnoisLment.  The  inuocent — such  as  wit- 
nesses or  persona  arrested  on  suspicion^ 
shonld  not  be  imprisoned  with  the  gnilty 
the  young  should  be  separated  from  the  old 
the  recent  offender  from  the  experienced  aud 
hardened  conviet,womau  from  man, and  each 
similar  grade  of  prisoners  as  much  as  posbi 
hie  be  kept  together.  It  is  of  vital  impor 
tance  that  the  young  criminal  should  not 
learn  in  the  jails  new  lessons  of  crime  and 
that  the  old  sLould  not  grow  worse  bv  ^  ile 
associations. 

The  weakDess  at  the  foundation  of  enmi 
nal  life  is  the  want  of  habit  of  continuous 
labor.  It  becomes,  then,  of  the  utmost  con 
sequence  that  the  convict  should  be  trained 
to  constant  and  steady  industry.  Occupa- 
tion in  the  prison  will  fit  him  for  a  bettor 
life  ontside,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  support.  No  offender  of 
civil  law  ought  to  be  a  burden  on  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

But  the  prison  life  has  the  same  principles 
at  its  basis  as  life  outside.  There  can  be  no 
reform  withont  the  element  of  hope.  The 
convict  needs,  in  order  to  elevate  hiro,  the 
same  forces  which  work  upon  society  gener- 
a31y:  the  prospect  of  reward,  the  approval 
of  the  worthy,  and  a  certain  liberty  of  action 
bringing  either  penalty  or  profit,  according 
to  his  self-control,  or  feebleness  of  principle. 
There  ninst  be,  then,  iu  a  real  advance  in 
tbetreatmentofoffenders  against  the  law,  a 
system  which  would  first  show  the  prisoner 
the  magnitude  of  his  offense,  and  give  him 
time  and  caose  for  sober  reflection,  which 
would  have  the  severe  and  deterrent  effects 
of  punishment ;  ho  must  have  terms  of  soli- 
tude and  idleness.  Then  he  mnst  gradually 
be  admitted  to  a  higher  stage  of  prison  life, 


where  work  is  offered  him  as  a  relief  from 
idlei  ess  Here  he  begins  to  see  a  reward 
trom  labor  and  good  conduct,  both  in  the 
proportion  of  hia  wages  allowed  him,  and  in 
the  commutation  of  his  puuishmeut  which 
they  will  bring.  He  has  all  the  time,  to  a 
lar^e  degree,  his  future  in  his  hands ;  he  can 
ciuse  his  own  penalty  to  he  lighter  severe. 
A  failure  of  self-control,  a  neglect  of  indns- 
try  will  lengthen  his  imprisonment,  and  di- 
mmish the  wages  he  would  carry  foi-th  at  his 
releiae 

Fimlly  strengthened  thus  l>v  years  of 
hard  Ubor  and  -^irtnon^  conduct  he  is  ad- 
mitted in  his  final  term  to  a  greater  free- 
dom of  action  wl  ich  will  prepare  him  for 
his  life  in  the  woild  m  which  a  failure  of 
principle  will  oiuse  him  to  eerve  the  full 
term  of  jears  to  whiib  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced 

Uider  such  an  impioved  prison  -  system, 
there  will  lie  both  sobtary  and  cellular  im- 
pnsonraent  and  congregated  labor;  there 
will  be  the  influences  of  ^ecnlir  school  and 
Sunday  religious  teaching  of  lessons  and  li- 
braries. The  cells  will  be  clean  and  healthy ; 
no  brutalizing  pnnishmenta  of  tread-mill  and 
cat  will  be  permitted ;  penalties  wUl  be  the 
deprivation  of  what  has  been  gained,  or,  at 
the  worst,  solitary  confinement.  The  convict 
will  come  forth,  not  imbittered  against  so- 
ciety, nor  depraved  by  bad  association,  nor 
weak  through  long  dependence  on  others. 
He  starts  on  a  vantage-ground  as  he  leaves 
the  prison ;  he  has  learned  habits  of  indus- 
try and  self-contTOl,  he  has  been  approved 
by  the  prison  authorities,  and  has  perhaps 
regained  his  tights  of  citizenship ;  he  has 
saved  money,  and  has  felt  the  power  of  re- 
ligion, and  his  mind  has  been  awakened  by 
instruction  and  knowledge.  He  will  not 
easily  fall  again. 

This  ideal  prison-system,  set  forth  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  by  Edward  Livingston,' 
fifty  years  since,  is  the  high-water  mark  in 
the  tide  of  human  thought  thus  far  on  this 
subject.  How  far  has  this  nation  approach- 
ed it  in  a  hundred  years,  aud  from  what 
beginnings  in  the  management  of  criminals 
has  it  advanced? 
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;s  of  the  erowcliog  cl  lou' 
in  the  variona  prisons  and  jails  of  the  o 
try  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  history 
aa  a  republic  are  distressing  in  the  evtr 
It  is  stated  on  the  hest  authority'  thit  the 
average  number  of  prisoners,  from  1776  to 
1826,  confiued  in  each  cell  at  night  in  tht 
penitentiaries  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver 
mont  was  from  9  to  6;  in  those  ot  Massa- 
ohnsetta,  4  to  6 ;  of  Connecticut,  15  to  32 ;  in 
New  York  City,  13 ;  in  New  Jersey,  10  to  13 ; 
in  Maryland,?  to  10;  and  in  Pennsylvania 
worst  of  ill,  from  29  to  11  In  the  Phila 
delphia  prison  the  cells  onh  nipasured  18 
test  by  20  so  that  each  cou\ict  at  night 

hid  only  a  space  as  large  is  a  coffin  or 
abont  6  feet  bv  i  lu  the  Massachusetts 
liiaous  the  cells  were  so  narrow  thit  the 
prisoners  were  often  lodged  by  swinging 
hammocks,  one  over  the  other  and  in  one 
Conncotunt  prison  it  is  related  that  during 
the  hot  leather  of  July,  1825,  32  convicts 
were  confined  in  a  basement  under  7  feet  in 
height  and  only  21  feet  by  10,  the  only  ven- 
tilation being  one  small  window  and  aa  ori- 
fice over  the  door. 

During  more  than  fifty  years  (from  1773 
to  1827)  the  enlightened  State  of  Connecti- 
cut had  an  under-groiiud  prison  in  an  old 
mining-pit  on  the  hills  neat  Si mabury,  which 
snrpassed  iu  horrors  all  that  is  known  of 
European  or  American  prisons. 

The  paasi^  to  the  "New-gate  Prison,"  aa 
it  was  called,  waa  down  a  shaft  by  meana 
of  a  ladder,  to  some  caverns  in  the  sides  of 
the  hill.  Here  rooms  were  built  of  boards 
fur  the  convicts,  and  heaps  of  straw  formed 
their  beds.  "The  horrid  gloom  of  these 
dungeons  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who 
pass  among  its  solitary  windings.  The  im- 
penetrable vastuess  supporting  the  awful 
maas  aboie  impending  as  if  ready  to  cmsh 
one  to  atoma  the  dripping  waters  trick 
ling  hke  teara  liom  its  sides  the  nneirthly 
echoes — all  tonspre  to  strike  the  beholders 
ighast  w  til  amizement  and  horroi    ' 

Here  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  pnsou 
eia  ttcre  crowded  to^^etlier  it  night  their 
feet  fastened  fo   bara  of  iron    ind  ihiius 


about  their  necks  attached  to  beams  above. 
The  caves  reeked  with  filth,  occasioning  in- 
ciisaiit  contagious  fevers.  The  prison  waa 
the  scene  of  constant  outbreaks,  and  tho 
most  cruel  ind  degrading  punishments  fill- 
ed to  reform  the  couMCts  The  ejstem  ' 
sivs  the  writer  quoted  iboie  was  very 
well  suited  to  make  men  into  devils  lut 
could  ne\er  make  deiiis  into  men  The 
prisoners  educated  one  another  in  crime. 
"Their  midnight  revels  were  often  like  the 
howling  in  a  pandemonium  of  tigers,  bauish- 
ing  sleep  and  forbidding  rest!" 

Nearly  all  the  county  jaila  had  what  were 
called  "dungeons,"  or  cells  not  fit  for  human 
bein^,  in  which  convicts  were  confined. 

At  Northampton,  Maaaachu setts,  a  dun- 
geon IS  described,  only  four  feet  high,  with- 
out window  ot  chimney,  the  only  ventilation 
heiuj,  through  the  ptivy-vault  aud  two  ori- 
fices m  the  walL  In  Worcester,  a  similar 
cell  naa  only  three,  feet  high  aud  eleveu  feet 
squire,  without  window  or  orifice,  the  ait 
entering  through  the  vault  and  through  the 
cracks  iu  the  door.  This  was  connected 
with  a  similar  room  for  lunatics.  At  Con- 
cold,  was  a  cell  of  like  construction  ;  and  in 
Schenectady,  New  York,  it  is  related  that 
three  men  confined  a  few  hours  iu  such  a 
dungeon  were  found  lifeless,  though  after- 
ward they  were  revived. 

Worse  even  than  the  overcrowding  was 
the  indiscriminate  association,  iu  the  Ameri- 
can prisons,  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  sexes. 
Of  the  Philadelphia  Walnut-sti'eet  Prison 
it  was  said,  "Its  crowded  night-rooms,  un- 
disciplined throng,  enoiTuous  expense,  dread- 
ful mortality ;  its  issues  of  highway  robbers, 
incendiaries,  and  thieves,  aa  proved  by  its 
recommitments,  are  believed  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  the  United  States,'" 

Of  the  old  Market  -  street  Prison  in  the 
same  city,  Mr.  Vanx  says, "  All  ages  aud  sex- 
ea  are  mingled:  the  trembling  novice  in 
cnme  the  debtor,  the  disgusting  object  of 
populw  contempt  besmeared  with  filth  from 
the  pillory,  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  lash 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  whipping- 
post the  half-naked  vagrant,  the  loathsome 
drunkard,  the  sick  and  the  condemned  etim- 
iiil 
An  old  report  says  of  the  New  York  Bride- 
'  Kepnrt  of  Boatou  FtlBOn  Discl|illue  Sociely  tor 
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well,  "More  to  Ije  lamented  than  its  fever 
and  luottulity  is  the  indiscrimiuate  niiii- 
gling  of  over  two  tboiisaud  persons  anuu- 
ally  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  guilt "  The 
Frencli  commissioners  nlio  visited  the  pris- 
ons of  this  country,  JDl,  Beanmont  and  De 
Tocqneville,  state  that  in  1834  they  san 
more  than  fifty  nntried  persons  in  the  same 
room  with  old  offenders,  there  being  no  lieil, 
chair,  or  plauk  in  the  cell,  and  no  meiii^  of 
obtaining  pnre  air.  A  common  custom  in 
the  prieou  was  what  was  called  "  blanket- 
ing a  stranger;"  that  is,  the  new-comer  was 
tossed  in  a  blanket  by  the  older  rufBans  un- 
til he  parted  with  all  his  snperflaou'j  iluth 
ing,  to  be  used  in  exchange  for  liquor 

Of  the  Leverett- street  Jail,  Boston  it  is 
stated,  in  1H31,  that  over  one  thousand  debt- 
ors were  confined  in  the  same  crowded 
night-rooms  with  over  a  thousand  Lntutuali 
and  vagrants.  Men  and  vomen,  old  men 
and  bhiuk  iKiys,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  drunk 
ards,  all  mingled  together  in  two  buildings 
No  restraint  was  used  to  prevent  gambling 
lascivious  conversation,  or  quarreling 

It  is  said  in  regard  to  the  old  prison  in 
Connecticut,  that  if  the  prisoners  themselves 
had  been  permit'ted  to  build  the  prison  with 
the  gi'eatest  faculties  foi  the  concealment  of 
crime  and  the  least  possibility  of  detection, 
thev  coull  not  ha  e  s  ccceded  better 

Of  the  State  pr  son  n  fie  liork  C  tv 
the  French  co  m  ss  oners  leport  thU  the 
pr  soners  he  the  cells  were  unlocke  1  n 
the  m  m  g  flocked  co  fuse  llv  nto  the 
vard  a  1  at  the  son  d  of  the  bell  f  i  i  eil*" 
thej  moved  like  an  undisciplined  mob  to  the 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  "Piei  ention 
of  Fanperisni"  states  in  its  second  report, 
ISaO,  that  "in  Bellcvue  Prison,  New  York, 
more  than  three  hundred  wretches  of  all 
ages,  and  graduating  in  crime,  are  placed  in 
a  community  by  themselves,  often  without 
employment,  without  instructlou,  without 
a:dmDuition  or  advice,  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  reformation."  Girls  from  ten  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  confined  here  in 
the  same  cell  with  old  prostitutfls.  "Why," 
says  the  report,  "  this  melancholy  spectacle 
of  female  wretchedness  has  claimed  no  more 
attention  and  excited  no  more  sympathy  in 
a  city  like  ours,  we  can  not  say.  Why  no 
female  messengers  have  entered  this  gloomy 


abode  of  guilt  and  despair  like  angels  of 
mercv,  is  a  matter  of  deep  refiectioa  and  re- 
gret'" 

In  1838,  it  is  stated  that  the  convicts  in 
Belle*  ue  Penitentiary  were  so  crowded  in 
thenight-roomsthat  they  could  not  lie  down 
on  the  floor  without  mingling  their  limbs  iu 
one  solid  mass.  The  natural  results  were 
repeated  attacks  of  tenible  jail-fevers. 

In  the  old  prisons  of  Fhiiadelpliia,  partic- 
ularly in  the  one  on  the  corner  of  High  and 
Third  streets,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1837,  wom- 
en cansed  their  own  imprisonment  for  ficti- 
tious debts,  in  order  to  join  iu  the  orgies  of 
the  jiiL  Intoxicating  liquors  were  bought 
and  sold  at  the  bar  kept  by  one  of  the  prison 
ufScials ;  acquitted  prisoners  were  kept  there 
for  Jill  fees ;  the  custom  of  "  garnish"  pre- 
vailed wherebya  new  prisoner  was  stripped 
ot  his  clothing,  which  was  held  by  the  other 
oaa\  lets  tUl  the  man  redeemed  it  by  "  driuk- 
mone\  "  No  instruction  or  religions  teach- 
ing wTs  known  there.  It  is  related  that  the 
tnst  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  who 
BIS  admitted  there  to  preach,  obtained  en- 
trance with  the  greatest  difficulty.  There 
was  supposed  to  lie  danger  of  a  riot  and  a 
combined  escji  e  of  the  prisoners  He  t(  as 
however  fiuaUj  admitted  to  a  platf  rm  it 
the  top  of  steps  leiding  to  the  prison  vard 
nhere  a  man  oto  d  with  a  cannon  and  i 
1  ^hted  match  duiing  the  preaching  ot  the 
lirst  sermon  m  thit  pii  on 

Mr  Edward  Livingston  the  great  penal 
reformer  of  this  countrv  mention'!  in  1832 
that  f  om  fitteen  huudied  to  tno  thousand 
persons  of  both  sexes  nere  connuitted  to 
prison  ID  each  year  in  New  lork  City  all 
being  piesimed  to  le  innocent  anl  the 
laige  propoition  leally  so  and  were  forced 
into  aiisocialion  nith  old  cilmmals  eititig 
dnuknig  and  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms 
with  them  then  after  having  learned  the 
lesson  of  crime  the\  ai*  turned  out  to  pnc 

"  The  innocent  stranger,  unable  to  find  se- 
curity, is  joint  tenant  to  the  same  chamber 
with  three-times-convicted  convicts;  vaga- 
bonds sunk  in  vice  and  brutified  by  iutoxi- 
cation,  perpetrators  of  every  infamous  crime, 
and  even  with  the  murderers  taken  in  the 

"Women  of  innocence  and  virtue  are 
sometimes  forced,  by  this   iitiballowed  ad- 
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niiiii^tratiou  of  justice  luto  an  issociatiou 
with  all  that  m  disj,u-jtiiig  in  femile  vice 
with  vulgarity  iinl  mttmperain'e 

■With  regaid  to  \\K&t«r!i  ami  SotttUeru 
pnsouerR  the  Fietich  (.oiumis&iouerfi  report 
that  in  l'^32  thev  found  in  the  Cincinnati 
prison  or  e  hilf  the  (nisonera  loaded  with 
iionB   iiid  the  icst  pliiu^ed   into  lufected 

In  the  pnnon  of  Rew  OileinB  they  touud 
men  together  with  hogs,  in  the  midst  ot  all 
odors  and  nuiBances. 

A  natural  effect  of  these  wretched  and 
overcrowded  prisons  was  that  they  became 
schools  of  crime.  Here  were  teamed  the  arts 
of  maMng  false  keys,  of  oountorfeiting  coin 
and  bank-paper;  here  youth  received  their 
first  lessous  in  petty  thieveries  and  tlie  prac- 
tice of  picking  pockets;  here,  also,  extensive 
combinations  for  crime  were  made  among 
the  prisoners. 

As  a  natural  result,  too,  the  proportion  of 
recommitments  was  enormously  large.  In 
the  New  York  Penitentiary  they  i-eaehed  the 
proportion  of  50  out  of  100 ;  in  the  New  York 
City  State-prison,  25  out  of  100  convicts ;  in 
the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  in  1817,  and 
ill  the  Massachasetts  Penitentiary,  there 
were  33  in  100 ;  in  the  Chatlestowu  Prison, 
Mussnchnsetts,  there  were  30  out  of  100;  in 
the  Maryland  prison,  tlie  recommitmenta 
are  given  about  14  in  100;  in  the  "Walnut- 
street  Prison,  Philadelphia,  16J ;  in  the  Con- 
necticut Prison,  25;  in  the  Boston  Jail,  16^. 
Tlie  present  proportion  is  given  as  10  per 
cent,  in  the  Pennsylvania  prisons;  13.44  in 
those  of  Massaohnsetts  ■  in  Wisconsin  5->  ■ 
Oh      *%        d        N       H      1   h  p 

All  th        hgi  re    h  t     be 


An  th       f  ghtf  I     ff    t     f  t1 
wd  d  p  wa    fh         xt  m    tal 

ty      Th    d     th      t      fth      Id  Sf  t    |nson 
Nwi     kCt    f    nilSO    t    1823         h  d 
t)0         1000  th     E    h        dp  -^ 

S  w  a    1        th     PI   1    1  lih 

Old  County  Prison  it  attaiued  the  extreme 
point  in  one  year  of  130,  and  in  six  yeais  it 
averaged  60,  Wiien  it  is  remembered  that 
during  the  last  forty- two  years  the  death 
rate  in  tile  Philadelphia  prisons  has  been 


only  l-7-^pjj,  and  in  Massachusetts,  during 
four  lears,  lO^j^,  wliile  Auburn  has  even 
attained  (1874)  13,  and  the  Alleghany  County 
Prison  2i^  per  cent,  to  1000,  we  can  jndge  of 
the  sanitary  progress  made  during  tiie  last 
one  huudi'ed  years. 

iMP»iaoxME>rr  of  drutors. 

One  of  the  frightful  abuses  of  the  past 
was  the  mode  of  imprisonment  and  treat- 
ment of  debtors.  It  is  not,  necessarily,  an 
evidence  of  low  degree  of  progress,  that  per- 
sons who  have  incuri'ed  a  money  obligation, 
and  liavc  been  unable  or  nnwilling  to  dis- 
charge it,  should  be  by  legal  enactment  pun- 
ished ;  still,  experience  has  shown  that  im- 
prisonment of  debtors  does  not  in  itself  tend 
to  make  the  community  more  honest,  and 
seldom  ai«l8  tlie  creditor  in  recovering  his 
debt.  It  is  a  great  hardship,  moreover,  to 
persons  wlio  have  been  unfortunate  in  bnsi- 
ness  tlirongh  no  fanlt  of  their  own ;  and  as 
it  was  executed  in  this  country,  it  degraded 
the  debtor  to  a  level  with  the  criminal  and 
pi  ler  E  en  -ts  lite  as  1839,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  as  many  as  3000  of 
these  to  t  ate  persons  confined  in  the 
pi  sons  of  Massachusetts;  10,000  in  Kew 
lork  000  n  Pemi  Ivmia;  3000  in  Mary- 
Ian  la  1  1 1  ke  proport  on  in  other  States. 
In  the  Philadelphia  prisons  of  that  year, 
there  were  imprisoned  for  debts  of  less  than 
one  dollar  32  persons ;  and  in  thirty  prisons 
of  the  State,  595  persons  were  imprisoned  for 
debts  of  between  one  and  five  dollars.  Many 
of  these  were  honest  debtors,  who  had  been 
iiuable  to  pay  solely  through  misfortune. 
Th  proportion  of  debtors  to  other  prisoners 
5  5  to  1. 

Ti  e  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Disci- 
pi  Society,  page  388,  says:  "We  have 
k  1  of  a  respectable  mechanic  imprisoned 
f  a  debt  of  five  dollars,  contracted  by  Lis 
f  m  iy  at  a  grocer's  while  lie  waa  very  ill ; 
1         ssent  tojail.andhe  vrasuot  only  with- 

t  a  shilling,  but  his  family  was  without 
b  1,  because  he  was  not  able  to  work." 
Th  keeper  of  the  debtors'  department  of  the 
PI  1  lelphia  Prison  reported,  in  1828,  1085 
debtors  imprisoned;  tlicir  debts  amounting 
to  $25,409,  their  exjiense  to  the  community 
$.■(62,076 ;  the  amount  of  the  debt  vecovereil 
in  jail  was  $295.  In  1831,  the  Gaaite  of 
that  city  reported  forty  debtors  imprisoned 
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for  debts  amounting  to  twentp-tliree  dollirB 
and  forty  cents.  Oue  man  was  confined  th  r 
ty  days  fur  a  debt  of  seventy-two  cents  ■in 
otlier,  two  days  for  two  cents;  another  thir 
ty-two  days  for  two  cents ;  seven  wpre  con 
fined  ono  linndred  aud  seventy-two  daj  s  for 
two  dollars  aud  eigbt.y-four  cents,  and  tbe 
only  debt  recovered  was  one  of  twenty  fiie 
cents.  During  fifteen  montlis,  five  liiiudied 
and  eigbty-four  persona  were  confined  tor 
debts  of  less  than  five  dollaia.  In  t^e  Arch 
street  Prison,  one  hnndred  debtors  per  month 
were  received.  No  attendants  were  pro\  ided 
for  the  sick,  no  medictues,  no  additional 
nourishment ;  none  of  the  prisoners  received 
bedding  or  a  supply  of  clothing.  The  poor 
est  class  slept  on  the  floor.  A  bed,  saya  the 
same  report  quoted  above,  is  seldom  seen  lu 
this  prison.  No  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
either  sex,  though  some  4500  debtors  are  sen 
teuced  here  annually.  It  is  a  common  re 
ceptacle  for  all  untried  prisoners.  Highna\ 
robbers,  murderers,  burglars,  vagrauts  to 
gether  with  those  arrested  for  most  pett\ 
offenses,  are  here  confined  with  debtors 

In  New  Jersey,  food,  bedding,  and  fuel 
were  provided  for  criminals,  but  "for  debt 
ors,  only  walls,  bars,  aud  bolts."  Tbeir  pns 
ons  were  fearfully  flltby  and  neglected 
Many  of  these  debts  were  what  were  c  died 
"rum  debts;"  that  is,  they  had  been  incui 
red  for  alcoholic  liquors  with  those  w  bo  had 
tempted  tliera  to  drink,  and  had  perhaps 
ruined  their  families. 

In  all  the  States,  these  unfortnnate  per 
sons  were  thrast  into  the  sanle  prisons  with 
the  most  abandoned  offenders  against  <:ocie 
ty.  The  voice  of  humanity  was  raised  in 
cessantly  against  these  abuses,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  members  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Societies  of  the  country.  Imins 
onment  for  debt  was  gradually  abohohed 
thronghout  tie  country. 

In  New  York  State,  it  was  aholisbt'd  m 
1831,  except  in  certain  cases  where  friud 
was  supposed,  or  in  cases  of  torts,  or  wrongs 
to  tl>e  public  interest.  This  arrest  naa  per 
mitted  where  the  debtor  had  been  a  non 
resident,  or  where  his  debts  were  for  moneys 
collected  as  a,  public  officer  or  in  ^uy  profd 
sional  employment  or  in  a  fiduc  ary  cat  'ci 
ty;  also  if  the  debtor  seem  d  about  to  re 
move  his  property  w  th  nteut  to  defn  d 
He  could  avoid  l\i   n  pr  so  n  ent  1  v  pay 


his  debt ;  by  giving  security  that  the  debt 
should  be  paid  within  sixty  days;  by  giv- 
ing an  inventory  of  his  property,  and  mak- 
ing an  assignment  of  it  fur  the  payment  of 
his  debts;  or  by  giving  a  bond  that  be 
would  not  remove  bis  property  or  defraud 
his  cieditors.  If  imprisoned,  he  eonld  pe- 
tition the  judge  for  an  assignment  of  his 
property,  and  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
let  No  arrest  was  allowed  for  debts  under 
fifty  dollars.  The  same  principles  in  the 
tre  itment  of  debtors  were  adopted  in  the 
New  York  Code  of  1849.  Arrest  was  forbid- 
den in  civil  cases,  except  in  actions  for  in- 
jury to  person  or  character,  etc. ;  or  where 
personal  property  was  concealed  or  kept  out 
of  tbe  leach  of  the  sheriff;  and  also  where 
the  defendant  wis  guilty  of  ftaud  in  con- 
tracting the  debt  or  ivoidmg  the  payment 
of  it  or  in  concealing  the  property  Fe 
miles  were  exempted  from  arrest  except 
in  ■m  iction  for  willful  injury  to  person 
or  cbiractPr  Tbe  law  was  still  further 
amended  in  18~5  with  the  intent  to  em- 
brace cases  of  embezzlement  bv  pnblii,  offl 
cials  and  where  tbei  SLcmed  about  to  re- 
move property  from  the  '*tite  or  were  con 
ceiling  property  which  they  had  illegally 
acquired  In  other  respects  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  1831  were  re  affirmed,  and 
theie  are  Bubatiiitiallv  the  features  of  the 
Kws  igaiust  debtors  thronghout  the  Union 
The  I  resent  law  in  regard  to  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  Massachusetts  dates  from  1857. 

Anv  person  can  be  arrested  upon  "mesne" 
processes  or  execution,  npoii  a  claim  of  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs, 
and  committed  to  |ail,  unless  the  debtor 
gnea  bail,  or  pays  the  debt.  The  writ  or 
execution  must  ht\e  affid.avit  of  plaintiff 
or  his  attorney  attached,  signed  by  a  com- 
missioner, setting  foith,  in  case  of  an  oi'igi- 
Tial  wnt,  that  the  debtor  is  about  to  leave 
the  Stat*',  and  in  case  of  execution,  that  the 
debtor  has  propert;  he  does  not  intend  to 
apply  toward  payment  of  the  debt  The 
commissioner  wiU  always  grant  tbe  afbda* 
vit  on  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  either 
plaintifi  or  attoroev  signing  it ,  the  debtor 
IS  then  aiiested,  and  he  must  go  to  jail  or 
give  bail.  If  he  gives  bail,  which  is  for  thir- 
ty days,  he  must  take  the  "  poor  debtor's 
oath  or  the  bail  is  liable.  He  can  cite  the 
plaintiff  or  attorney  if  he  has  money,  and  if 
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lie  baa  not,  he  must  go  to  jail.  If  be  does 
cite,  he  cau  have  a  heariug  witliiu  twenty- 
four  Lours,  It  ivill  be  observed  that  tbe 
presumption  or  suspicion  of  fraud  Is  the 
ground  for  action  against  the  person  of  tlie 
debtur.  No  iuuuceut  debtor  con  remain, 
nuder  this  law,  loug  in  jail. 

In  Kentacky,  imprisoument  for  debt  waa 
abolished  in  1831 ;  in  Ohio,  in  1838 ;  in  Mary- 
land, in  1830,  for  debts  under  thirty  dollars ; 
iuCiiunecticut,inl83r.  IuAlabama,inl843, 
arrest  was  permitted,  but  no  Iniprisonnient, 
escept  on  conditions  similar  to  those  of  New 
York.  In  Iiouisiana,  it  was  abolished  in 
1H40;  in  Missouri,  in  1845.  In  fact,  tbe  law 
in  all  the  States  seemed  substantially  tbe 
same :  that  imprisonment  is  permitted  where 
&aud  is  reasonably  suspected,  or  in  cases  of 

Under  United  States  law,  this  punishment 
was  finally  abolished  in  1839,  or  made  to 
conform  to  State  laws.  In  1840,  tbe  provis- 
ion against  non-resident  debtors  was  struck 


SEVERirv  O 


PENALTIES. 


One  of  the  barbarities  of  the  past  was  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  penalties.  Progress 
in  humanity  is  not  necessarily  shown  by 
abolishing  tbe  death  penalty,  but  this 
should  be  reserved  alone  for  the  extreme 
offense  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  the  early  legis- 
lation succeeding  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, ten  different  crimes  were  punish- 
ed by  death — among  them  being  rape  and 
burglary.  Fornication  was  punished  with 
tiue,  and  if  this  was  not  paid  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  offender  was  punished  with  ten 
stripes  of  the  whip.  Blasphemy  was  pun- 
ished with  the  i>i]lory  and  stripes,  even  till 
the  year  1839.  Persons  recommitted  to  prison 
weK  branded  on  tbe  arm,  at  the  end  of  their 
imprisonment,  with  the  words  "Massachu- 
setts State-prison." 

In  Ebode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the 
death  penalty  was  also  inflicted  for  ten  dif- 
ferent crimes.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  sentenc« 
for  forgery  was  exposure  in  the  pillory,  a 
piece  of  the  oifendei-'s  ear  to  be  cut  off,  and 
branding  with  the  letter  C. 

lu  Delaware,  the  penalty  for  pret«nded 
magical  arts  was  twenty-one  stripes.  lit 
Peniisylvania,  in  1718,  twelve  crimes  re- 
ceived the  death  penalty,  and  several  others 


on  tbe  second  conviction.  These,  with  two 
or  three  others,  remained  capital  offenses  till 
after  the  Revolution.  In  1776  twenty  crimes 
were  liable  to  the  death  penalty;  among 
them,  high  and  petit  treason,  murder,  rob- 
bery .burglary,  rape,  sodomy,  malicious  maim- 
ing, manslaughter  by  stabbing,  witchcraft, 
arson,  and  tbe  second  conviction  for  any 
crime  except  lai^eny ;  and  besides  these,  the 
counterfeiting  or  passing  of  counterfeit  mon- 
ey, whether  bills  of  credit,  gold  or  silver. 

In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  twenty-seven 
offenses  were  punished  by  death  or  maim- 
ing ;  among  them  peijury,  the  destroying  or 
concealing  of  a  wUl,  the  obtaining  of  money 
or  goods  on  false  pretenses,  horse-stealing, 
tbe  stealing  of  any  record  or  writ  of  court, 
and  the  breaking  out  of  jail  where  the  of- 
fender was  imprisoned  for  crimes  punishable 
with  death.  The  "benefit  of  clergy"  was 
denied  to  certain  criminals ;  as,  for  instance, 
all  principals  in  raunlet,  burglary,  or  arson, 
to  all  those  convicted  of  a  willful  burgla- 
ry of  a  court-house  or  public  institution ;  to 
those  sentenced  for  stealing  goods  from  a 
church,  for  robbing  on  the  highway  or  in  a 
dwelling-house,andfor  Jtoi'se-atwiIirtSf.  In  In- 
diana, even  iu  1807,  horse-stealing,  treason, 
murder,  and  arson  were  punished  with  death. 
Burglary,  robV)ery,  larceny,  hog-stealing,  the 
striking  of  parent  or  master,  received  the 
penalty  of  whipping. 

Iu  New  York,  iu  1713,  a  negro  convicted 
of  being  engaged  iu  the  negro  plot  was 
burned  in  that  city ;  auotber  was  broken 
upon  the  wheel ;  and  another  hanged  alive. 
Negroes  were  sometimes  burned  with  green 
wood,  to  prolong  their  agony ;  at  other  times 
they  were  hanged  iu  iron  frames,  to  die  of 
starvation,  their  bodies  being  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey.  In  1733  several  negroes  were 
burned  in  that  city.  In  1741  an  iustance  of 
this  punishment  is  recorded.  Even  in  1833 
the  degrading  punistiment  of  the  tread-mill 
still  continued  in  this  State. 

For  a  long  period,  one  of  tbe  well-knowu 
sights  at  the  head  of  Broad  Street  were  the 
public  whipping- post,  pillory,  and  stocks. 
In  almost  every  village  of  this  country,  the 
stocks,  whipping  -  post,  and  pillory  were  to 

Whipping  with  the  "cat,"  burning,  brand- 
ing, and  cropping  of  ears  were  common  pun- 
ishmeuts.    Tbe  objectiouto  this  description 
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of  peualtiea  is,  it  should  be  reDjembered,  not 
that  tbey  give  pain,  but  that  they  tend  to 
degratle  and  brutalize,  not  merely  the  criin 
iual,but  tbe  commanity  who  witness  them, 
and  thus  form  a  soil,  as  it  were,  on  -nbich 
the  same  kind  of  offenses  will  grow  Jusuri 

Thus  the  experience  of  all  civilized  conn 
tries  is  that  tbc  puuishment  of  the  '  eat" 
for  brutal  offeuses  against  women  tends  to 
keep  up  the  class  of  bratalities.  Continent 
al  conntries  and  the  United  States  are  majn 
]y  ftee  from  the  horrible  brutalities  inflicted 
in  England  by  ignorant  buahatids  on  wiies 
it  is  these  countries  which  have  mainly 
abolished  corporal  pnnisbments. 

COUNTY  PKIS0N8. 
The  most  crying  abuse  during  onr  colonial 
history,  and  in  this  iii-st  century  of  the  na- 
tion's growth,  has  been  the  condition  of  the 
connty  prisons.  In  Boston  the  Iji.(erett 
street  Jail,  even  in  1835,  is  deserili«d  aa  a 
horrible  den  of  fllth  and  iuiqnity,  Tlie  old 
and  young  were  mingled  here;  tlie  idle  ind 
industrious ;  the  hardened  convicts  and  per 
sons  arrested  merely  on  suspicion,  or  as  wit- 
nesses. There  was  no  ventilation  in  the 
prison  and  iio  clennliness;  tbe  prisoners 
were  under  no  proper  discipline,  and  moral 
or  religious  instruction  was  nnknoi 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  prison  is 
described  aa  having  broken  windows  stuffed 
with  rags ;  the  wainscoting  dark  and  filthy, 
with  tbe  doors  open  between  the  different 
cells,  so  that  there  was  free  eommnnication 
between  fbe  prisoners.  Gambling  prevail- 
ed, and  liquors  were  bought  and  sold  in  the 
jail. 

In  Middlebury,  Vermont,  the  jail  contain- 
ed one  dungeon  ten  feet  by  twelve  in  dimen- 
sions, without  window  or  orifice,  except  the 
stove-itipe  hole,  where  the  old  and  young, 
those  sentenced  and  those  arrested,  were  con- 
fined for  months. 

In  Ohio,  in  1840,  says  the  secretary  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Society, "  I  have  seen  in  the 
prison  of  the  principal  town  a  respectable 
stranger,  a  debtor,  confined  in  the  same  cell 
with  an  insane  black  woman."  He  speaks 
even  of  a  prisoner's  feet  being  frozen  by  the 
want  of  proper  warmth  in  tbe  jail.  The 
Hamilton  County  Jail  he  descrilies  as  having 
no  window  or  fire-place  in  the  cells,  light, 


heat  and  air  entering  by  the  grated  doors. 
Theie  were  no  beds  in  the  jail,  and  slops 
imptied  only  once  a  week.  The  bnild- 
as  exceedingly  unhealthy  and  filled 
with  vermin.  No  religious  instruction  was 
known  there. 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1B38,  the 
countj  jail  is  said  to  have  contained  from 
sii,  to  ten  persons  in  each  cell.  Diiuk  was 
freely  snpplied  to  the  prisoners,  and  a  tavern 
communicated  with  the  prison.  The  New 
Haven  Connty  Jail  was  one  of  similar  char- 
acter Tbe  prisoners  had  free  access  to  liq- 
uor, ind  both  jails  became  schools  of  vice 
where  many  combinations  of  crime  were 
formed.  Very  few  of  the  county  jails  of 
this  country  were  superior  tfl  these. 

BEFOKM   OP  THE   PRISON  SYSTEM   OF  THE 

The  great  reforms  in  the  prison  systems 
of  the  United  Stnte^  began  where  the  abuses 
were  tbe  gieitest^— m  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1786  the  first  alleviation  of  the 
seventy  of  punishment  was  made  through 
the  ''ocietv  ot  Fiiends  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviat- 
ing the  Miseries  i)f  Pullie  Prisons.  Three 
of  the  former  offenses  punishable  by  death 
were  now  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offender,  and 
by  confinement  at  hard  labor.  By  the  same 
act  all  barbarous  punishments  were  abroga- 
ted. Under  the  former  system,  tbe  convicts 
of  Philadelphia  were  obliged  to  perform  la- 
bor in  the  public  sti'eets  under  degrading 
cireumstances.  These  prisoners  were  call- 
ed "  the  wheel-barrow  men,"  and  were  often 
exposed  to  insult  and  ill-treatment  by  the 
mob.  This  practice  was  now  ilone  away 
with.  In  1788,  the  Philadelphia  Prison  So- 
ciety addressed  the  Legislature,  recommend- 
ing more  private  and  solitary  lalior  in  the 
prisons.  In  1790  all  the  previous  penal  laws 
were  repealed,  and  a  revised  system  adopt- 
ed, which  provided  for  a  better  union  of 
punishment  and  labor.  Separate  cells  were 
authorized  for  hardened  offenders.  Crim- 
inals were  henceforth  to  be  employed  in  tbe 
jail ;  the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors into  the  prisons  was  forbidden.  Al- 
ready, ten  years  previous,  in  1780,  the  law 
had  passed  authonzmg  the  erection  of  the 
Walnnt-street  Prison  m  Philadelphia  with 
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the  principle  of  seclusion — a  greit  adviDCe 
in  the  prison  system  bevoud  any  fbnig 
wLieh  bad  been  liQown  m  Enrope  or  Anicii 
CO"  Unfortunately  tbis  pri'ion  wts  sabse 
quently  so  mucli  crowded  as  soniewbat  to 
defeat  Hie  purposes  of  the  law 

By  the  refoima  of  17<M),  bbor  was  to  be 
come  a  necessary  part  ot  tlie  sjstem  of  pnn 
ishnieut ;  the  sexes  among  the  cniuinals 
were  to  be  separated ;  the  untried  pnsoners 
and  debtors  were  tfl  be  Itept  in  difteient 
compavtmeots  from  tlioiu  coii^  loted ,  suita 
ble  food  and  clothing  were  to  be  anpplied, 
jail  foes  abolislied,  and  secular  and  religious 
instruction  to  be  piovided.  The  CQstom  of 
"garnish"  was  foibidden  In  1794,  an  ■let 
ivaa  passed  abolishing  the  puniahment  of 
death  except  for  murder  iu  the  first  degree. 
In  the  same  year  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
troduce separate  confinement  into  tlie  pris- 
ons of  the  State.  In  1795  further  provision 
was  made  for  the  classification  of  prison- 
ers and  their  employment  at  hard  labor; 
the  punishment  of  wliipping  was  abolished, 
and  confinement  in  cell,  with  bread  and  wa- 
ter, for  not  more  than  fifteen  days,  suhsti- 

In  1803,  the  erection  of  the  Arch-street  Pris- 
on was  ordered,  which  was  finished  in  1818; 
a,  prison  oonstmcted  on  the  improved  prin- 
ciples of  prison  reform. 

In  1314  an  allowance  was  made  to  debtors 
by  law  of  fourteen  cents  a  day  for  clothing, 
bedding,  fuel,  and  food.  In  1818,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  West- 
ern State  Penitentiary,  and  another  in  1B31 
authorizing  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
both  on  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement 
of  convicts.  The  latter  prison  waiS  fiuished 
in  1829. 

The  system  of  solitary  confinemei  t  thouiili 
now  generally  held  by  the  prison  reformers 
as  too  severe  for  the  reformation  of  com  icts 
was  a  great  advance  on  the  piomiscuous 
herding  of  prisoners  which  prevailed  befiie 
and  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  tile  refirms 
of  the  present  day.  In  other  States,  similar 
reforms  were  carried  out;  iu  Hew  Hnmp 
shire,  the  old  and  bloody  code  of  1791  was 
improved  in  1813,  and  revised  in  1BJ9,  by 
this,  burglary,  robbery,  rape,  andarson,  which 
had  been  pnnislied  by  death,  were  now  pun- 
ished by  solitary  confinement  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  and  hard  labor  for  life.   The 


pniiishment  of  death  except  for  murder  was 
iinally  abolished  in  1837, 

Iu  New  York,  in  1796,  capital  punishment 
was  alwlished  for  fourteen  offenaes,  and  only 
retained  for  treason  and  homicide.  Wliip- 
piug  tor  minor  crimes  was  forbidden.  The 
sime  Logisiatnre  forbade  the  use  of  the  lash 
m  the  prisons ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  1819, 
this  puuishmeut,  so  easily  abused,  was  re- 
authorized in  our  State-prisons.  No  con- 
iiction  in  that  State  (except  of  treason)  can 
work  forfeiture  of  goods,  chattels,  or  lands. 
As  far  back  as  in  1822,  the  punishment  of 
the  tread-mill  had  been  given  up  in  New 
lork  Slate  as  barbarous. 

In  1847,  a  law  was  passed  attempting  to 
refoi-m  comity  prisons.  SufBcient  room  was 
requii'ed  to  keep  the  witnesses  from  erimi- 
uals  separate;  and  an  entire  separation  was 
eudeavored  to  be  effected  between  those  ar- 
rested and  those  convicted,  and  between 
males  and  females.  Hard  labor  was  also 
prescribed  upon  the  public  works  for  the 
constant  offeuders.  Each  keeper  was  re- 
quired to  have  a  Bible  in  every  cell.  No 
whipping  of  female  prisoners  was  permitted. 
In  18131,  an  act  passed  the  Pennsylvania 
LegislatuiB  desired  to  eflect  sanitary  re 
form  in  the  construction  of  county  pnsons 
In  Connecticut  in  1790  the  pnnisbment  oi 
death  for  bniglary  arson,  howe  ■jteihng 
rape,  -iiid  foigery  nas  rLplneed  by  eouCne 
ment  in  Newgate  Cropping  ■jnd  bianding 
imiuils  i\eie  abolished,  Iu  Eliode  Isl- 
and lu  lass  a  mild  code,  like  that  of  Penn- 
sihauia  was  introduced  in  place  of  a  cruel 

In  Massachusetts,  the  first  impi-oved  peni- 
tentian  of  the  country  was  probably  erect- 
ed— that  at  Chai-lestown — in  1805, 

In  ueaily  all  the  modern  prisons  of  our 
diffpieut  States  the  reforms  of  combine<I  la- 
1  or  in  the  dav,  aud  separation  in  the  cell  at 
night  have  been  introduced.  Strict  classi- 
fication so  far  as  possible  is  the  rule.  The 
abuses  ot  the  old  prisons  have  passed  away ; 
discipline,  sobriety,  industry,  and  cleanli- 
ness pi-evail.  The  former  brutalizing  pun- 
ishments within  the  prison  have  been  mostly 
done  away  witli.  The  penalties  now  inflict- 
ed by  the  keepers  are  solitary  confinement 
in  a  dark  cell,  bread  and  water,  the  with- 
holding of  letters,  aud  the  loss  of  commuta- 
tion.    In  many  of  the  Stales  the  lash  is  no 
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longer  emiilojed,  and  in  all,  except  Ken- 
tucky, tbe  power  of  punisbmeut  by  uuder- 
ofBcials  is  taliien  away. 

lu  the  New  York  prisons  alone  certain  se- 
vere punishmeiita  are  etill  permitted  In 
very  many  of  tlie  States  the  greatest  reform 
of  tlie  modem  prison  system  has  been  lutro 
dueed— that  of  "the  com  mutation"  of  sen 
tences ;  that  is,  the  convict,  by  good  conduct 
and  industry  while  in  the  prison,  can  rednee 
the  term  of  his  sentence  by  a  specified 
amount,  and  can  earn  visiges  to  support  bun 
self  or  his  family  after  be  is  discharged  In 
1B67,  in  nine  States  of  tbe  Union  tbe  con^  ict 
could  earn  five  days  per  month  by  good  eon 
duct.  In  New  York  be  could  diminish  his 
sentence  &om  seren  and  a  half  to  ten  days 
per  month ;  so  that  if  the  prisoner  were  sen- 
tenced for  ten  years  he  could  shorten  his  sen- 
tence by  two  years  and  one  month ;  if  fur 
twenty  years,  by  Ave  years  and  five  months. 
All  the  Slates  testi^  to  the  remarkably  good 
results  of  this  reform. 

In  Connecticut,  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  had  a  perfect  record  of  conduct 
for  the  year.  In  Michigan,  for  1664,  more 
than  90  per  cent,  presented  such  a  record. 
In  all  except  Maine  tbe  commutation  can  be 
forfeited  by  bad  conduct.  In  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, or  HHnois,  the  gaining  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  marks  by  the  convict  in  his  prison 
will  enable  bim  to  recover  his  rights  of  cit- 
izenship. 

As  an  instance  of  the  highest  point  which 
onr  prison  system  has  reached,  the  Ohio  Pen- 
itentiary of  Colnmbua  may  lie  taken,  lu 
this  prison  the  convict  may,  by  good  be- 
havior and  diligence,  diminish  his  sentence 
by  a  i>eriod  of  five  days  per  month,  and  be 
is  permitted  to  receive  an  allowance  not  ex- 
ceeding one-tenth  of  his  earnings.  Should 
he  violate  the  rules,  be  may  lose  not  only  all 
the  time  he  has  gained  in  the  month  and  bis 
eamiiiga,  but  also  a  portion  gained  in  pre- 
vious months.  If  his  labor  is  diminished  by 
sickness  or  other  causes  beyond  bis  control, 
two  and  a  half  days  commutation  are  flow- 
ed him  in  each  month.  The  names,  penal- 
ties, and  oommntations  of  the  prisoners  are 
read  publicly  in  the  prison.  At  the  end  of 
his  time  of  sentence,  if  he  has  ga  ncd  h  '  ft  11 
commutation,  the  convict  is  restored  bv  the 
governor  of  the  State  to  h  s  r  ghta  of  cit- 
izenship.     No  omel  or  degradi  g  pnn  sb 


meuts  are  employed  in  this  prison;  even 
prison  clothing  is  done  away  with  aa  de- 
grading. Flannel  under -clothing  is  sup- 
plied, and  good  corn-husli  uiattreaaes  aro 
proMded  111  each  tell  The  library  of  the 
prison  IS  much  ueed  the  Sibbath  school 
and  piavet  meeting  are  c  nstanflv  attend 
ed  while  there  are  two  hnndied  well  con 
ducted  members  of  the  piison  church  A 
chipel  IS  now  in  process  of  buiHing 

■Withont  hiving  itcurate  returns  as  vet 
of  the  unmher  reformed  it  is  beheved  that 
in  no  piison  in  the  United  States  are  tbeie 
so  few  recommitments  Financially  it  is 
bv  far  the  most  siictessfnl  one  The  con 
viots  on  their  dischaige  ha^e  received  the 
following  amounts  as  w  a„es  in  1868  $1672 
in  1869,  $2890;  in  1871,  $5598;  in  1873,^6371. 
Besides  earning  this  extra  money  for  the 
support  of  their  families,  the  convicts  have 
been  able  to  pay  not  only  all  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  prison,  bnt  the  cost  of  the  per- 
manent improvements,  and  to  tnm  in  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  the  treasury  of  the  State. 
For  instance,  ftom  1869  to  1873  the  prison 
paid  all  its  own  expenses;  paid  for  perma- 
ueut  improvements  $59,145,  and  turned  into 
the  State  treasury  §38,818.  In  1873,  the 
ordinary  expenses  were  $152,163,  while  the 
receipts  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  were 
$174,450. 


In  tbo  prisons  of  the  country  iuiuiediately 
after  the  Revolution  there  was  no  religious 
instruction.  Aa  we  have  seen,  the  first  pas- 
tor who  preached  in  the  Philadelphia  Peni-  ^ 
tentiary  had  to  be  supported  with  a  cannon, 
with  a  lighted  match  at  the  side.  Even 
fifty  years  sine*  there  was  no  regular  chap- 
lain in  any  State -prison  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  very  little  religious  instruction 
was  given.  In  1898,  more  provision  was 
made  for  religious  teaching  in  the  prisons 
of  New  England  and  tbe  Middle  States.  In 
1833,  every  prison  was  supplied  with  Bibles, 
and  a  Sabbath-school  was  established  in  ten 
of  the  whole  number,  while  fifteen  hundred 
convicts  received  religious  instruction.  In 
1867,  there  were  regular  chaplains  in  ten 
State-prisons,  and  stated  preaching  in  five 
others.  Ten  also  enjoyed  the  benelit  of  Sab- 
bath -  schools,  wherein  about  two  thousand 
convicts  were  tanght  by  two  hundred  teach- 
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era.     lu  some  of  the  priaoua  tLurt,  w  la  d  uly 
religions  service. 

SECULAR    TBACHISG. 

lu  New  York,  scboola  were  first  establish 
ml  in  the  State-prisons  in  1833  SmidiT 
schools  were  openedin  tlie Auburn Piison in 
1826.  lu  18S9,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  ordering  oonviets  to  be 
taught.  lu  1841,  there  was  secoHr  teich 
ingiu  several  of  oiir  State-prisons.  In  1847, 
the  law  was  passed  in  New  York  to  provide 
teachers  for  all  the  State  -  prisons ;  other 
States  followed  this  enlightened  example. 
In  1848,  a  society  was  formed  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State-prison  by  the  convicts  them- 
selves for  mutual  improvement  and  debate. 


The  first  notice  we  have  of  these  is  in  1803, 
in  the  regaiation  of  the  Kentucky  State-pris- 
on in  regard  to  donations  of  hooks.  One  of 
the  first  prison  libraries  was  formed  in  Sing 
Sing  ill  1840.  In  1867,  there  were  libraries  in 
moat  of  the  Btnte-priaons,  one  in  Ohio  con- 
taining 3000  volumes,  another  in  Sing  Sing 
with  4000.  Thirteen  prison  libraries  con- 
taiued  in  that  year  30,413  vohimea.  A  fixed 
sum  was  appropriated  by  the  Legislatures  of 
inauy  States  fur  the  purchase  of  prison  libra- 


Nothiug  is  more  characteristic  of  the  bar- 
barons  period  of  society  than  its  utter  neg- 
lect of  children ;  while,  ou  the  other  hand, 
the  highest  attainment  of  social  wisdom  aud 
the  realization  of  Christianity  are  shown  in 
the  most  watchful  care  for  the  young,  and 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  criminal.  The  culture  of  the 
young  guards  the  future  of  society,  and  the 
prevention  of  misery  aud  crime  among  chil- 
dren is  a,  duty  at  once  of  economy  aud  hu- 
manity. 

In  no  way  can  society  save  tie  vast  losses 
it  now  sustains  through  pauperism  aud  crim- 
inal offenses  so  well  as  by  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  tlie  most  destitute 
classes.  The  extent  and  wisdom  of  this  care 
are  the  measure  of  the  civilization  of  a  peo- 
ple. The  records  of  our  early  criminal  ad- 
ministration show  that  children   who  had 


committed  offenses  against  the  law  were 
treited  precisely  like  any  other  criminals; 
■ind  nhit  that  treatment  was  we  have  sufH- 
ciently  indicated  in  the  description  of  the 
n  retched  pnoons  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  our 
existence  is  a  nation.  Old  and  young,  crim- 
luils  lud  accused,  witnesses  and  hardened 
offenders  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
were  often  crowded  together  in  the  day,  and 
confined  so  as  to  communicate  with  one  an- 
other at  night.  The  yonug  took  lessons  in 
crime,  and  the  prisons  became  a  nursery  of 
criminals.  A  child  once  condemned  to  one 
of  these  schools  of  vice  came  forth,  if  con- 
fined a  suffltieut  time,  a  skilled  aud  harden- 
ed young  offender.  The  prison  was  never 
under  this  system  a  place  of  reform.  The 
offenses  of  children  became  a  crying  evil. 
New  convicts  were  being  constantly  trained. 
And  this  young  country,  with  all  its  bonnd- 
less  possibilities  for  the  laboring  classes,  be- 
came cursed  with  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
old  communities,  in  the  increase  of  the  crim- 
inal classes  among  the  young. 

Edward  Livingston,  in  his  celebrated  es- 
say on  A  Code  of  Crlmnal  Reform,  speaks 
of  an  infant  of  nine  years  of  age  being  tried 
and  executed  for  murder.  And  in  another 
passage  he  describes  a  boy  of  eleven  iu  the 
Philadelphia  Arch -street  Prison  awaiting 
trial  for  felony  who  had  been  a  year  in  a 
New  Jei'sey  prison  for  horse -stealing,  and 
during  tliis  period  the  only  lessons  he  re- 
ceived were  the  histories  related  liy  his  fel- 
low-conricts  of  their  exploits.  A  boy  is  also 
mentioned  who  was  first  committed  to  aNew 
York  prison  at  ten  years  of  age,  aud,  under 
twenty-eight  years  a 


Livingston  also  gives  this  testimony  to 
the  character  of  previous  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  the  yonng.  "  The  provisions  of  law 
liave  heretofore  prononnced  the  same  punish- 
ment against  the  first  offense  of  a  cliihl  that 
they  awarded  to  the  veteran  in  guilt.  The 
seducer  to  crime  and  the  artless  victim  of 
his  corrnption  were  confounded  in  the  same 
penalty;  and  that  penalty,  until  lately, was 
here,'aud  in  the  land  from  whence  we  de- 
rived our  jurisprudence  still  is,  death.  We 
have  substitnted  imprisonment.  '  *  •  For 
the  minor  offenses  affecting  property  indict- 
ments against  children  are  fre[[nent;   and 
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humanity  is  equally  shocked  whether  they 
are  convietfid,  or,  by  the  lenity  of  the  jury, 
discharged  to  complete  their  education  of 
infiiiny"  (A  Code  of  Criminal  Be/onn,  p.  60). 
lu  one  of  his  annual  messages,  Mayor  Cold- 
en,  of  New  York,  reports  that  he  had  sen- 
tenced youth  between  twelve  and  sisteen 
years  several  times  t*  the  penitentiary,  from 
which  they  iuvariahly  came  out  worse  than 
they  entered.  Innnmerable  facts  of  this 
kind  can  he  gathered  in  the  early  reporta 
of  the  prison  associations  of  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia.  The  first  institution 
founded  in  the  country  for  youth  charged 
with  crime  was  the  New  York  House  of  Eef- 
nge,  in  1824.  Its  influence,  especially  in  its 
earlier  years,  when  but  few  children  were 
iumates,  was  remarkably  reformatory  ind 
great  numbers  of  youth  were  saved  then 
and  many  others  have  been  since,  from  lives 
of  crime,  hy  its  excellent  teachings  and  the 
effect  of  regular  industry.  This  reformatory 
waa  soon  followed  by  others  in  various  pirts 
of  the  country. 

How  immeusely  these  useful  institutions 
have  increased  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statistics:  There  were, in  1^74  m 
twenty  States  and  one  Territory,  thirty-four 
of  these  reformatories  for  youthful  crimi- 
nals; they  owned  in  the  aggregate  6153 
acres  of  land ;  the  total  estimated  value  of 
buildings  and  lands,  -with  the  personal  prop- 
erty, was  $7,896,480 ;  the  average  number  of 
inmates  was  8924,  and  the  whole  uumber  re- 
ceived since  their  opening  was  91,409,  of 
whom  77,678  were  boys  and  13,724  girls ;  the 
whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  this 
work  was  771,  and  the  total  annual  cost  for 
maintenance  was  81,358,885,  or  |152  for  each 
inmate.  Three- fourths  of  the  inmates,  or 
nearly  seventy  thousaud,  are  reported  as 
permanently  reformed.  These  figures,  how- 
ever are  to  be  received  with  great  cautiou, 
as  there  is  no  accurate  tabulating  of  the  re- 
sults; and  in  a  country  like  this,  the  fort- 
unes of  boys  in  after-life  can  not  bo  easily 
traced  out. 

These  useful  institutions  are  an  immense 
advance  on  the  prisons  which  preceded 
them.  The  youth  is  no  longer  confined  in 
company  with  mature  criminals ;  the  young 
alone  are  placed  in  the  reformatory;  the 
sexes  also  are  separated ;  and  at  night,  as  a 
general  practice,  there  is  but  one  child  in 
30 


each  cell,  or,  if  in  a  large  dormitory,  the  chil- 
dren are  carefully  watched,  to  prevent  evil 
communications.  They  are  all  taught  useful 
trades,  and  have  regular  day  instruction  in 
schools,  besides  religious  teaching  on  the 
Sunday.  After  their  term  of  sentence  has 
expired,  or  previously,  if  their  good  conduct 
permit,  they  are  indentured  with  worthy  and 
respectable  farmers  and  mechanics.  Great 
numbers  are,  no  doubt,  thus  saved  to  socie- 
ty. Still  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  the 
constitution  of  most  of  the  houses  of  refuge 
and  reformatories  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  managed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ohio  State  Reform  School  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, on  the  "  congregated  system,"  and  what- 
ever inflnence  is  exerted  is  on  the  children 
en  massf  rather  than  individually  There  is 
too  much  maehinerv  lod  too  little  personal 
influence  No  criminil  child  can  be  thor 
oughly  reformed  without  a  direct  ant  per 
soml  influence  These  large  reformatories 
should  be  broken  up  their  land  and  build 
ings  il  possible  sold  and  faims  purohtsed 
where  smill  groups  of  thildien  e  uld  be 
placed  in  *ie[arate  cottages  under  individn 
al  tiachers  or  superintendents  Then  each 
child  may  he  reached  by  personal  example, 
with  a  much  greater  probability  of  thorough 
reform.  The  present  system  of  the  houses 
of  refuge  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  point  to  which  reform 
among  youthful  criminals  is  able  to  reach 
in  this  country;  and  viewed  as  an  indica- 
tion of  humanitarian  progress,  the  preven- 
tion of  misery  and  crime  among  children  is 
more  important  even  than  their  reform. 

PREVENTION  OF  CHJIDKEN'S   CRIMES. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  emigration  of  des- 
titute laboring  people  fiom  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  New  York,  the  port  of  entry, 
became  crowded  with  masses  of  exceeding- 
ly poor,  ignorant  people.  As  the  children 
of  these  persons  grew  up,  without  care  or 
iustruotion,  and  often  without  homes,  they 
formed  a  singularly  miserable  and  danger- 
ous element  in  the  New  York  community. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  were  known  to  be 
roving  about  the  streets  of  the  city  without 
any  lawful  occupation,  and  without  any  set- 
tled home.  Thoy  were  growing  up,  natural- 
ly, as  vagrants,  beggars,  petty  thieves,  and 
prostitutes;    the    prisons   became    full   of 
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them;  the  House  of  Refage  waa  crowded, 
and  tlio  whole  public  began  to  feel  the  dan- 
gers which  might  arise  from,  these  miserahle 
yoiitbs,  and  to  consider  what  could  he  done 
for  their  elevation  and  improvement.  The 
first  distinct  note  of  alarm  was  sonoded  iu 
1848,  by  Captain  Mataell,  then  Chief  of  Po 
lice,  in  a  public  report,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  over  ten  thousand  of  these  wretched 
and  hilf  erimma]  ehildien  were  wauderm^ 
vlgnnt  through  the  streets  ol  New  York 
This  report  was  accompanied,  or  followed, 
hv  a  number  of  preventive  or  reforniaturj 
movements  iii  vinous  pirts  of  the  cifj 
among  wlilch  <ihoiild  be  noted  especially  the 
fotiud'ition  of  the  two  missions  in  the  Fue 
Points  (1850  -ind  1852)  ind  the  fonning  of 
the  Juvenile  Asylnm  m  1851 ,  but  mora  im 
portaiit  than  anv  or  all  of  these  wis  the 
fonndation,  m  1'^^'!  of  one  of  the  most  re 
markable  associations  for  the  prevention  of 
children's  crime  and  misery  that  have  been 
known  iu  modem  times — the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Now  York, 

So  wide-spread,  however,  were  tUe  crime 
and  misfortune  among  children,  that  fur 
several  years  but  little  effect  was  produced 
upon  tliem  by  the  labors  of  this  association. 
Thus,  even  iu  1859,  the  number  of  female 
vagrants  committed  to  prison  was  5778,  aud 
iu  1860,5860;  and  even  in  1863,1133  young 
girls  were  committed  for  thieving  or  petit 
larceny ;  in  1863,  403  little  girls  under  fif- 
teen were  committed  for  various  offenses. 
Among  boys,  in  1859,  3829  were  committed 
for  vagrancy,  and  2^6  for  petit  larceny. 
In  1853,  the  Children's  Aid  Society  began  its 
labors,  with  the  formation  of  one  industrial 
school,  and  the  sendiug-out  to  homes  in  the 
country  of  207  boys  and  girls,  the  expenses 
for  this  first  year  being  84191.  In  1854,  the 
flrst  Newsboys'  Lodging-house  was  found- 
ed, at  an  expense  of  about  $700.  This  asso- 
ciation has  DOW  been  in  existence  twenty- 
three  yeirg  The  plan  and  methods  of  the 
aocietj  were  peculiar  it^  great  object  was 
to  save  the  vagrant  homeless  and  semi 
criminal  children  of  the  city  by  drawing 
them  into  places  of  instruction  and  shelter 
and  then  by  transftmng  them  to  careful 
ly  selecteil  homes  in  the  rural  districts  It 
wis  seen  thit  the  condition  of  this  conn 
trv  WIS  peculi  ir  in  an  economlc^^  point  of 
view,  there  being  an  almost  unlimited  de- 


mand here  for  children's  labor,  and  no  neces- 
sity existed  for  placing  homeless  and  va^ 
grant  children  in  asylums  or  institutions. 
The  best  of  all  institutions  for  a  poor  child 
is  the  farmer's  home.  Here  lie  would  he  ele- 
vated aud  reformed  sooner  than  any  where 
else  aud  ii  ith  very  httle  expense  to  the 
community 

Tile  eftort  of  the  society  was,  according- 
ly ,  to  draw  the  poor  lud  vagrant  children  of 
the  city  into  industiial  schools  or  lodging- 
hoo'ies,to  instruct  and  train  them  there  for 
a  brief  period,  and  then  to  forward  those 
who  were  willing  to  go,  or  who  were  with- 
out friends  or  parents,  to  places  in  the  coun- 
try 

The  "industrial  schools"  were  alio  de- 
signed for  that  large  class  of  children  who, 
though  having  friends  and  home,  are  too 
poor  and  raggeii  to  attend  the  public  schools, 
and  are  obliged  to  be  on  the  streets  a  part 
of  the  day  engaged  in  street  occupations. 
To  these  children  a  simple  meal  is  given ; 
clothing  and  shoes  are  distributed  to  the 
needy ;  and  industrial  branches  taught,  be- 
sides the  common  -  school  branches.  The 
"lodging-houses"  were  contrived  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  wants  of  the  street 
childreu.  Each'  child  paid  a  certain  small 
buni  for  his  maiuteiiauce,  and  received  iu  re- 
turn simple  and  substantial  meals,  a  com- 
fortable bed,  a  pleasant  play-room,  means  of 
cleanliness  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  place 
to  deposit  his  savings  and  to  store  his  lit- 
tle property,  while  the  only  obligations  in 
return  were  neatness  and  good  order,  and 
obedience  to  the  mles  of  the  honse.  A  night- 
school  was  opened  in  each  lodging-house  to 
teach  common-school  branches,  and  simple 
religions  teaching  was  given  on  the  Suuday 
evening. 

The  growth  and  success  of  this  association 
have  been  truly  remarkable.  In  1S76,  the 
society  counts  twenty  one  day  industrial 
schools  and  thiiteen  night  schools  as  fonnd- 
ed  by  it  where  over  ten  thousand  children 
innuilly  are  pirtly  fed  clothe  1  aud  in- 
structed It  had  founded  six  lodging-houses 
for  boys  and  oue  for  giils  whPie  in  the 
comae  of  the  lear  sirae  nooo  different 
homeless  children  were  sheltered  the  aver- 
age esu-h  night  being  about  600  A  single 
lidgmg  house  the  Newsboys  h'ls  eontain- 
eil,  since  it  was  founded,  over  100,000  differ- 
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ent  boys.  The  societT  sent  fjrtli  to  country 
homes  over  3000  h  Mien  dunnR  1B~5  and 
in  all  tile  twenty  three  rears  it  hail  pro- 
vided over  30,000  h  meless  cLildreu  with 
homes  and  work  in  the  ooiintry  Besides 
these  works  of  educitinn  and  cLanty  it 
had  supported  a  'iel  side  Summer  Home 
where  some  2000  children  during  the  sum 
luer  had  enjoyed  a  week  of  recreation  and 
country  air.  Several  liundred  sick  children 
had  also  heen  tended  and  supplied  with  toad 
and  medicine  through  its  heueMtlent  a^en 
cy.  The  total  outlay  dnimg  twenty  three 
years,  for  these  laiious  lenevolent  enter 
prises  has  reached  the  large  sum  of  Jl  B!7  569 
and  the  receipts  during  IS  4  llone  imouut 
ed  to  Sl230,604.  A  single  oue  of  its  lodg 
ing-housea  had  been  elected  at  a  cost  of 
^00,000. 

The  effect  upon  the  iiicreisp  of  cr  me  m 
New  York  City  of  these  1  e  levoleut  labors 
for  children  has  been  remarkable 

The  commitments  of  females  lor  va- 
grancy," a  term  which  inoludes  manv  of  the 
peculiar  offenses  of  girls  tnd  women  hive 
fallen  from  58S0  in  18C0  tt  548  in  1B71— the 
latest  year  to  whose  reports  we  h%\  e  iccess 
as  no  public  reports  ire  now  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Cb»ritie8  and  Correction 
If  this  class  of  offenders  h'ld  mcre'ised  with 
tlie  population,  the  nnmber  woald  have 
been,  in  1871,  over  6700. 

The  arrests  of  female  vagraufa  fell  from 
3161  in  1861  to  914  in  1371.  The  coramit- 
ments  of  young  girls  for  petty  thieving  fell 
from  1133  in  1860  to  573  in  1871;  "juvenile 
delinquency,"  from  240  females  iu  1860  to 
59  in  1870:  the  commitments  of  female 
young  children  from  403  in  1863  to  212  in 
1871.  Among  males,  the  commitments  for 
T^rancy  diminished  from  382!)  in  1S59  to 
934  iu  1371 :  the  natural  increase  would  have 
been  3335 ;  for  i)etty  larceny  the  decrease 
is  from  2636  in  1859  to  1978  in  1871 :  by 
natural  increase,  the  number  would  have 
lieen  3861.  The  classification  of  commit- 
ments of  lads  under  fifteen  years  only  be- 
gins in  1864;  but  the  decrease  is  from  1965 
in  that  year  to  1017  iu  1871.  The  arrests 
of  pickpockets  have  difninished  from  466  in 
1861  to  313  iu  18  1  Th  mp  n  n  m  gl  t 
be  followed  tiirth  b  t  n  ngh  h  b  n 
shown  to  prove  hdt  tfftpd  d 
npon  the  growth     f  j       ml         m    by  th 


1-ibora  of  the  Children  s  Aid  Society  and  sim- 
ilir  organizations 

WhcQ  it  IS  lemembered  that  during  the 
period  cohered  by  its  operations  there  have 
been  the  disasters  of  two  business  panics 
and  a  gigantic  en  il  war,  with  all  the  de- 
iiuralization  nitunlly  arising  from  them, 
besides  an  immense  influx  into  New  York 
iif  poor  foreign  lahoiiug  people,  the  profound 
influence  ot  such  pre\entive  and  education- 
al libors  upon  the  cnminal  classes  maybe 
jirtially  estimated  In  fact,  these  labors 
may  be  considered  is  one  of  the  historical 
Iiudmirks  to  indicate  the  gradual  but  sure 
eleiation  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  among 
onr  people  since  our  century  opened. 

A\  hile  even  hfty  vears  since,  according  to 
Lmngston  the  practice  of  this  and  all  civ- 
ilized nitions  was  to  luuish  the  criminal  or 
vagrant  chiltren  as  the  old  offender  and 
tramp  were  p  inished  by  confining  them, 
without  moril  influBnce  among  older  eon- 
Mcts  and  regies  and  punishing  them  with 
extieme  eoverity  at  the  same  time  society 
permitting  the  ibildreu  of  the  street  to  grow 
up  half  8tar\id  lurt  neglected,  to  inevitably 
become  ciimimls  now  not  only  does  each 
'state  open  reformatories  for  youthful  law- 
breakers but  a  large  part  of  the  best  of  the 
community  set  themseUes  to  work  to  pre- 
vent crime  and  misery  among  ehildreti.  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  illustrates  the  higher 
Christian  estimate  of  the  duties  of  society : 
that  the  fortunate  classes  can  and  onglit  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  pauper  and  crim- 
inal classes,  and  that  it  is  the  wisest  econo- 
my, as  well  as  the  highest  humanity,  to  ed- 
ucate and  rescae  the  outcast  children  and 
youth  of  large  cities. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  work- 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  among  our  in- 
telligent classes  is  the  formation  of  commit- 
tees of  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  throngh- 
ont  this  State  to  inspect  and  improve  ]iuh- 
Ho  charities.  These  "  State  Charities  Aid" 
associations  have  already,in  New  York  State, 
thrown  a  new  spirit  of  kindness  and  order 
and  improvement  into  those  worst  of  all 
institutions  in  modern  days,  county  alms- 
houses.  The  couutyjaiis,  however,  through- 

t  the  Union  nnfortunately  remain  yet  un- 

t       h  d  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  as 

1  ad       they  were  at  the  time  our  independ- 

waa  declared.    Those  useful  organiia^ 
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tions  also  State  Boirls  of  Ch'tr  ties  hive 
iu  our  most  popwloaa  States  bro  ight  about 
milch-noil  d  reforms  Iu  New  York  Mate 
thoy  ia  o  „radmlly  sicceeledin  transter 
ling  all  tlie  pauper  chil  Iten  in  alms  bouses 
to  orpl  an  aavlums  or  to  private  families 
In  several  btates  tbey  have  remo  el  the 
pauper  luoat  C8  the  bimd  the  deaf  aud 
dumb,  a  d  other  unfortaoates  from  the 
poor-ho  ses  each  to  the  r  ippropriate  asy 
lums.  This  grand  reform  is  one  ot  the 
moat  encoiiragiug  evidences  of  human  prog- 
ress which  the  couutry  offers. 

TREATllEST  OP  LrN'ATlCS, 

One  of  the  iucompreheusible  tbiugs  to  the 
student  of  humanity,  and  its  piogress  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  is  the  tre  it  ment, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  of  those  unhappy 
persons  who  are  bereft  of  reason  These 
unfortunate  beings  could  not  nsuilly  suffer 
more  from  society  if  they  hid  committed  the 
greatest  crimes.  The  history  of  this  nation 
is  no  exception  to  this  inhuman  and  stupid 
practice  of  dealing  with  lunatics.  Fifty 
years  since  it  was  customary  to  confine  these 
sufferers  in  jails,  a  custom  which  still  pre- 
vails in  many  parts  of  this  country.  In  1826, 
a  young  clergyman,  rendered  insane  by  over- 
work, vtas  found  in  the  Bridewell  Prison  of 
New  York,  herded  with  ruffians  and  murder- 
ers. At  that  time  there  were  in  the  prisons 
of  Massachusetts  thirty  lunatics.  Of  one 
who  had  been  in  his  cell  nine  years,  the  re- 
port of  the  Boston  Prison  Association  says: 
"He  had  a  wreath  of  rags  around  his  body, 
and  another  around  his  neck.  This  was  all 
his  clothing.  He  had  no  bed,  chair,  or  bench 
a  heap  of  filthy  straw,  like  the  nest  of  swine 
was  in  the  corner.  He  had  built  a  bird  s  nest 
of  mud  in  the  iron  grat«  of  his  den  0th 
era  were  confined  with  thieves  and  murder 
era.  Of  one  prison  the  report  aays  It  was 
difficult  after  the  door  was  open,  to  see  them 
[the  lunatics]  distinctly.  Tbe  ventilation 
was  so  incomplet*  that  more  than  one  per 
son,  on  entering,  vomited.  Tbe  old  ttriw 
and   filthy   garments   made   their  insanity 

In  the  Boston  House  of  Correction  it  is 
said,  were  ten  insane  persons.  Two  neiih 
seventy  years  of  age,  were  iu  one  cell  The 
woman  had  been  there  twentg-one  years 
She  lay  on  a  heap  of  straw  under  i  broken 


window  The  snow   in  i  severe  stem 

was  bCiit  ng  through  the  win  Ion  a  and  lay 
upon  the  striw  round  her  w  thered  I  odv 
partly  co\tred  1  y  i  few  tilths  ind  tattered 
giiments  The  m'iu  had  bo  n  there  a  x 
1  ears  and  la\  j  sim  lar  cond  tl  n  An 
other  IS  des  r  b  1  who  had  nu^  cr  li,ft  bis 
cell  b  t  twice  in  eight  years  the  do  r  of 
wb  ch  was  not  opened  for  eighteen  months 
h  sfoodbeinj,  fum  sheJl  %  a  smiUor  fi  ein 
the  door.  There  was  no  flro,  and  tbe  poor 
creature  did  not  look  like  a  human  being. 

In  1834,  the  message  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire  stated  that  in  141  towns  of 
the  State  there  were  189  lunatics,  of  whom 
76  were  kept  in  prison,  25  iu  private  houses, 
and  34  iu  alms-houses.  Seven  were  report- 
ed as  kept  in  cells  or  cages,  and  six  in  irons. 
"  Many  of  these  forsaken  beings,  during  the 
dreadful  period  of  dungeon  life,  had  been 


fy  form 
."  It  not  nnfre- 
the  cold  and  ex- 


i   frozen. 


systematically  subject 
of  privation  and 
quently  happened  that 
XM)sed  cells  where  they 
unfortunate  creatures 
fate  of  one  who  was  thus  treated  in  the  New 
York  prison  in  1826,  and  died  from  cold 
aud  nakedness,  aroused  a  profound  feeling 
among  the  humane.  In  a  New  Hampshire 
prison  an  insane  woman  was  so  housed  that 
her  feet  froze,  and  they  had  to  he  amputated, 
and  she  was  restored  thna  to  her  friends. 
Another  is  described  as  imprisoned  so  long 
iu  a  low  cell  that  he  lost  the  nae  of  his  legs, 
aud  was  obliged  to  walk  on  his  feet  and 
hands;  still  another,  who  had  been  iu  easy 
circumstances,  was  now  "  fastened  in  a  ken- 
nel like  a,  wild  beast."  It  was  estimated 
thit  in  1833,  there  were  2400  lunatics  thus 
confined  in  jails  and  prisons  iu  the  Uuit«d 
Statef.  They  were,  however,  no  worse  off 
thin  the  crazed  in  the  county  poor-houses,  or 
sometimes  those  under  the  care  of  private 
families.  Within  thirty  years,  under  the 
writer's  knowledge,  iu  a  Connecticut  town, 
WIS  a  lunatic  woman  who  lived  habitually 
in  1  hole  in  the  ground  undei'  a  hay-stack, 
lud  was  fed  as  an  animal  would  be  fed. 

The  deepest  feeling  was  aroused  among 
the  humane  by  these  enormities  and  suffer- 
ings and  at  length  asylums  for  the  insane 
were  opened  iu  various  States.  The  first  of 
these  was,  undoubtedly,  the  one  at  Williams- 
burg Virginia,  in  1773.    The  present  Bloom- 
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ingdalc  Asylum,  Kew  York,  dates  its  care  of 
tJie  insane  fcom  the  close  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, or  about  1797.  All  of  these,  so  fai  as  we 
have  record,  began  their  management  under 
the  modern  reform,  or  the  "  uon-reatraint" 
system,  never  having  employed  chains  and 
cells,  and  blows  and  t«rture,  as  had  so  often 
been  done  in  Europe ;  yet  none  of  them  now 
carry  out  the  non-restraiut  method  so  far  as 
do  the  English  asylums. 

These  asylums  were  an  nnmingled  bless- 
ing to  the  unfortunates  taken  from  the  pris- 
ons. The  report  of  the  Worcestsr  Asylom 
(1834)  says;  "Many  who,  in  their  paroxysms, 
used  formerly  to  lacerate  and  wound  their 
own  bodies  to  a  degree  that  tlireatened  life 
itself,  now  habitually  exercise  an  ordinary 
degree  of  prudence  in  avoiding  the  common 
causes  of  annoyance  or  accident.  Not  less 
than  one  hundred  of  those  brought  to  the 
hospital  seemed  to  regard  human  beings  as 
enemies,  and  their  flist  impulse  was  to  assail 
them  with  open  or  disguised  force.  Now, 
there  are  not  more  than  twelve  who  offer  vi- 
olence. Of  forty  persons  who  formerly  di- 
vested themselves  of  clothing,  even  in  the 
most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  only  eight 
do  it  now. "  "The  wailings  of  the  de- 
sponding and  the  ravings  of  the  ftautic  are 
dispelled.  The  wide-circliug  and  heart-sick- 
ening variety  of  horrors  exhibited  by  the  in- 
mates when  first  brought  together  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  extent  and  mitigated  in 
quality." 

Great  as  was  the  reform  in  removing  these 
diseased  creatures  from  the  prison  to  the 
hospital,  there  still  remained  a  ffearlul  crowd 
of  unfortunates  in  the  county  poor  houeea 
These  institutions  have  usually  no  facilities 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  lunatics  Tliey 
must  be  imprisoned  with  the  other  inffiate*: 
old  and  young,  criminal  and  innocent  or  be 
confined  in  dungeons.  The  officials  are  ig 
norant  of  the  only  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  the  malady,  and  are  often  hiid  aid 
cruel  in  their  habits  toward  the  piupers 
and  if  they  chance  to  be  humane,  they  haie 
no  means,  or  a  proper  number  of  af*i8tants 
to  manage  these  persons  suitably.  They  can 
not  watch  and  regulate  the  habits  of  the  in- 
sane (which  are  often  very  disgusting),  nor 
keep  their  liodies  clean,  nor  furnish  the  sim- 
ple comforts  which  at  once  mitigate  the  vi- 
olence of  the  disease,  or  in  any  way  minister 


to  the  rnind  as  well  as  the  body.  They  neg- 
lect all  this,  and  usually  are  almost  forced 
^at  the  crazed  as  if  he  were  a  dangerous 
and  filthy  brute.  The  consec[uence  is  that 
the  acme  of  human  snfFcring  and  of  horrors 
is  reached  in  those  relics  of  barbaiism — the 
lunatic  wards  of  the  county  poor-houses. 

There,  are  innocent  but  diseased  human 
beings  treated  worse  than  the  most  abandon- 
ed criminals.  They  are  whipped,  scourged, 
chained,  ironed,  fastened  in  cages,  and  shut 
in  close  cells,  left  for  years  in  their  filth,  na- 
ked, hungry,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  taunted 
and  jeered  at  by  villainous  ruffians,  disre- 
garded in  their  every  feeling  and  wish,  half 
fed,  their  feet  often  frozen,  wallowing  in  dirt 
and  straw,  surrounded  by  a  pandemonium 
of  paupers  and  criminals.  If  women,  it  oft- 
en happens  that  they  are  suffered  to  be 
tempted  and  ruined  by  the  ruffians  of  the 
poor-house,  and  a  hideous  progeny  begins, 
the  ofispring  of  the  pauper  and  the  lunatic, 
of  the  epileptic  and  the  criminal.  It  is  not 
strange  that  in  such  places  the  disease  only 
becomes  mora  intense,  and  there  ate  very 
few  cases  of  recovery. 

Miss  Dix's  reports  in  1844,  and  Dr.  Willard'a 
report  in  1865,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charity,  reveal  the  hor- 
rors of  these  "  dark  places  of  the  earth"  in 
New  York  State.  In  1868,  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charity  found  that  out  of 
1538  insane  in  the  county  poor-house,  313 
were  locked  in  cells,  or  chained  habitually. 
Dr.  Willard  reports  that  in  1865,  in  many 
alms-honses,  the  insane  were  never  washed, 
and  thtt  their  bodies  were  in  an  especially 
fallhy  and  disgusting  condition ;  their  cloth- 
ing was  torn  and  scattered  about  their  cells, 
lud  that  tbcy  often  lay  naked  on  straw, 
which  was  wet  and  unchanged  for  days. 
The  cells  had  no  ventilation,  and  sometimes 
no  means  of  access  to  pure  air.  In  many 
towns  they  were  kept  in  dark  dnngeons  or 
in  ctges,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  nnder 
intensecoldjSleeping  on  heaps  of  filthy  straw. 
There  was  no  place  for  exercise,  none  for 

imusemeut;  the  diseased  mind  was  left  to 
itself  There  was  no  classification ;  old  and 
young,  virtuous  and  vicious,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  crowded  together.  Frequently 
insane  females  were  employed  to  take  care 
of  the  quai'ters  of  male  paupers  or  vaga- 
bonds, with  consequences  which  might  have 
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been  OJrpected.  Out  of  tbe  1345  insane  in  one 
year  in  the  county  Jiouaes,  it  was  estimated 
that  345  were  able,  in  part  or  iu  whole,  to 
support  themselves. 

We  need  not  add  to  the  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  alms-houses 
of  New  York  State.  The  aame  terrible  piot- 
nre  could  be  drawn  o(  these  unhappy  beings 
in  all  the  county  houses  of  the  other  States. 
But  iu  New  York  a  great  reform  has  begun. 
By  an  act  of  Legislature  (1865),  the  insane 
of  the  coonty  poor-houses  were  to  he  trana- 
ferreil  to  State  asylums,  and  supported  there 
at  the  espouse  of  the  counties.  Probably 
no  one  legiiilative  measure  (except  the  na- 
tional act  of  email cipation)  ever  diffused 
within  a  limited  spaoe  so  much  happiness, 
and  lesaeued  so  iciuch  suffering. 

As  a  landmark,  showing  the  point  to 
which  the  tide  of  human  feeling  and  prac- 
tice in  this  matter  has  reached  in  the  United 
States,  we  would  speak  somewhat  in  detail 
of  the  great "  Willard  Asylum"  for  the  chron- 
ic insauepoorofNewYork,  at  Ovid.onSeu- 
eoa  Lake.  Here  are  gathered  a  thousand 
lunatics,  taken  from  the  alms-houses  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State,  nearly  all  chron- 
ic aul  inc  rable  C'lses  The  first  pat  ent 
who  was  Iro  git  was  a  del  cate  nomaa 
heav  ly  lonel  led  ly  three  stron^  a  [er 
visors  She  hai  heeu  kept  n  a  cell  a 
state  ot  nu  1  ty  for  some  t-en  eira  tear  g 
her  cl  thes  trom  her  1  ody  very  olent  an  1 
disgust  ugly  d  rtj  The  hrst  step  in  the 
new  treitment  was  to  take  oif  her  i  s 
then  to  g  e  her  a  wirm  1  »th  aud  clothe  her 
in  detent  garments,  nest  she  was  ted  ill  a 
Christian  manner.  She  had  a  long,  light, 
■warm  corridor  to  walk  in,  if  it  was  winter, 
aud  pleasant  grounds  in  summer.  At  night 
she  was  placed  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
treat-ed  as  a  mother  watches  her  babe.  Soon 
a  little  work  was  given  to  her.  The  nerv- 
ous irritation  of  the  disease  was  soothed,  the 
mind  was  somewhat  occupied,  the  body  was 
weU  cared  for.  If,  after  an  interval,  a  par- 
oxysm returned  and  she  would  tear  her 
clothes,  a  leather  m  uff  was  the  only  restraint, 
or  a  cloth  camisole  ;  or,  if  very  violent,  she 
might  be  fastened  to  her  chair  by  a  strap. 
When  we  saw  this  particular  patient,  she 
was  a  C[uiet,  decent,  industrious  lunatic,  and 
needed  uo  restraint. 

We  saw  another  bright,  active  young  girl 


in  a  neat  attire,  who  in  the  county  alms- 
house had  been  kept  for  years  in  chains, 
scourged  and  beaten,  having  the  marks  on 
her  body  of  this  treatraeut.  The  only  thing 
which  ever  q^nieted  her  there,  she  confessed, 
was  when  "  they  tied  her  up  by  the  thumbs 
and  flogged  her!"  In  this  asylum  she  was 
oue  of  the  best  patients. 

A  man  was  shown  us  who  looked  calm  and 
quite  rational,  who  had  been  ten  years  in  an 
alms-house,  naked  and  in  chains.  A  Span- 
iard from  Dutchess  County  was  pointed  out 
who  had  been  kept  nineteen  years  in  chains. 
Another,  ft'om  St.  Lawrence  County,  was 
eight  years  in  a  cage,  his  garments  not  re- 
moved for  weeks,  fed  like  a  wild  beast, 
flogged,  jeered,  and  gaaed  at,  and  finally  in 
such  a  condition  that  to  his  diseased  mind 
it  seemed  to  him  "  the  people  threw  in  lice 
at  me."  He  was  in  this  confinement  many 
years.  Here  he  was  like  any  other  patient. 
We  spoke  with  another  man  who  had  been 
shut  up  for  fifteen  years  in  an  outhouse  (in 
Eichraond  County)  in  so  narrow  a  place  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  flesor  muscles, 
in  the  midst  of  indescribable  filth.  Now, 
though  crippled  he  could  sit  at  table  and 
was  a  J    et    nofieusive  1  nat  e 

S  me  had  lost  the  r  toes  or  feet  through 
tl  e  exposure  to  wh  h  tl  ey  1  id  1  een  sub 
jpct  M»  y  were  m irked  vthllows  a  I 
I  ndreds  hid  been  ro  ed  or  cl  a  ne  1  or 
cage  1  betore  they  e  e  bro  ^lit  to  tl  s 
asjlu  n  Se  e  al  wo  en  were  po  uted  out 
to  n  e  who  had  been  » ofhe  a  in  the  al  ns 
ho  sp  Me  saw  b  it  two  or  three  o  t  oi  the 
thousand  with  the  restraint  even  of  the 
"muff,"  and  two  or  three  were  fastened  to 
a  chair.  They  all  sit  at  table,  and  have 
healthful  fate.  Tlie  bedrooms  are  clean 
and  well -aired,  the  corridors  warm  and 
pleasant,  their  dress  neat  aud  well  kept; 
they  have  plays  and  amusements  in  their 
public  room,  and  attend  worship  on  Snnday. 
Tliougli  peculiarly  weakened  and  diseased, 
they  perform  considerable  industrial  work. 
The  disgusting  and  fearful  habits  of  insauity 
are  to  a  large  degree  broken  up.  So  far  as 
such  i>eople  can  do  so,  they  enjoy  life,  and 
the  pains  and  eviis  of  their  disease  are  less- 

The  Willard  Asylum  is  one  of  the  milo- 
stflues  of  human  progress  in  this  country. 
There  are  (pieations,  however,  connected 
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witli  the  congregatiug  eo  maDy  liuman  hn- 
mg3  in  oue  institntioa  and  tlie  reserviug 
one  asjlum  for  tJie  incurables,  aa  well  as  the 
degree  to  which  restraint  can  be  dispensed 
witL,  and  labor  tisefally  performed  by  the 
insane,  which  we  need  not  here  consider. 
The  wonderful  advance  is  from  the  county 
poor-house  to  the  State  asylum. 

In  reconsidering  the  various  topics  in 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  show  tlie 
steady  progress  of  the  American  spirit  of 
humanity  during  the  century  past,  we  are 
struck  with  one  Held  where  the  advauce  has 
been  little  or  nothing :  we  mean  in  (he  coun- 
ty iustitutious  of  the  variona  States  for  the 
relief  of  tlie  unfortunate  aud  the  punish- 
ment of  the  erimina].  Great  reforms,  it  is 
true,  have  begun  iu  some  of  the  States,  in 
the  removal  of  pauper  children,  and  of  the 
insane  and  idiotic,  in  aJms-honses,  to  their 
appropriate  Stat-e  asylums.  But,  on  the 
whole,  taking  the  country  through,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  jails  aud  of  the  county 
poor-houses  is  not  essentially  changed  siuee 
1800.  The  greatest  abuses  and  the  worst 
instances  of  inhumanity  in  the  country  are 
found  in  these  "  institutions." 

The  esplanatlon  of  this  singular  obstruc- 
tion to  humane  progress  in  one  field  is  that, 
in  nr  riral  administration  n  e  have  f  Hon 
ed  the  old  English  system  of  decentraliza 
ti  >n  in  the  public  cire  ot  the  poor  unfortu 
nite  and  cnminil  to  an  excessive  degree 
ttO  smtll  rural  community  like  a  couutv 
for  instinee  can  do  justloe  aud  ol)serv6  the 
spint  of  humanity  in  i1«  mintgemcnt  of 
those  persons  who  ate  thrown  on  its  public 
charge 

The  first  condition  of  reform  and  of  hu 
mane  tieatment  in  regird  to  the  defect 
ives  '  the  jioor  and  the  offeudfrs  against 
law  IS  claNSi fixation  But  no  coiiiitv  has 
the  mean*  and  appliances  for  diHsifving 
public  dependents  aud  cnminali  No  sui'h 
small  division  cau  afford  to  employ  the  kind 
of  offlciaJs  needed,  nor  can  it  carry  out  any 
method  of  improvement  requiring  expense, 
nor  are  its  places  of  charity  and  penalty  un- 
der much  pnblio  obsei-vation.  The  conse- 
quences are  what  we  have  seen,  that  the 
county  aims-houses  and  jails  become  abodes 
of  unspeakable  misery  and  degradation. 
The  advantages  of  local  administration  are 


not  to  be  foregone  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars;  bnt  these  cau  be  retained,  while 
the  greater  benefits  from  larger  manage- 
ment of  the  pauper  and  criminal  subjects 
may  he  aecured. 

The  erection  of  State  work-houses.  State 
lunatic  and  idiotic  asylums,  State  "  interiiie- 
diata  or  reformatory"  prisons,  would  at  once 
drain  from  the  county  houses  and  jails  alt 
the  subjects  who  are  now  herded  together 
in  these  places,  and  who  are  there  degrailed 
or  injured.  With  the  erection  of  these  State 
institutions  should  be  passed  strict  laws,  re- 
quiring every  pauper  child  of  sound  mind 
and  body  to  be  removed  from  the  alms- 
houses, aud  placed  in  private  families  or  or- 
phan asylums,  and  the  transfereuce  of  the 
other  inmates  as  far  as  practioable  to  their 
appropriats  State  institutions.  When  this 
is  accomplished  throughout  the  Union,  a 
new  century  of  improvement  will  begin  for 
some  of  the  most  iinfortnnate  aud  ueglected 
members  of  modem  society. 

In  reviewing  the  management  of  the  pris- 
ons and  penitentiaries  of  the  country,  ne 
have  beheld  a  marked  advance  during  the 
century ;  and  an  approach,  at  least  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  to  Livingston's  great  ideal, 
since  realized  in  the  Irish,  or  Crofton,  piis- 
on  system  let  it  is  bnt  justice  to  say 
thit  tn  the  whole  the  progress  in  this  mat- 
ter in  the  American  Union  has  not  been 
equal  to  that  of  Europe.  Tlie  great  evil 
here  has  been  the  (onnection  of  prison  man- 
i^emLut  with  politic  il  and  party  interests, 
aul  the  consequent  app>intment  of  unwor- 
thy and  igni  rint  men  to  have  chaise  of 
these  difSciilt  plai.es  of  administration. 

The  great  prison  tef  rm  of  the  ocntnry, 
the  Crofton  a^  stem  has  scarcely  as  yet  been 
inttodnted  into  a  bingle  prison  of  the  coun- 
try— the  State  prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  be- 
ing the  nearest  approach  to  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  commutation,"  however,  shows 
a  great  adi  ance 

One  great  step  in  improvement  has  been 
made  by  the  formation  of  a  National  Pris- 
on Association,"  whereby  the  methods  adopt- 
ed in  different  States  can  be  compared  and 
unity  of  plan  can  be  in  trod  need.  Under  the 
iiilliieuce  of  the  conventions  meeting  at  the 
call  of  this  association  many  great  reforms 
will    undoubtedly   be    carried   out   during 
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the  coming  century  u 


r  pnson  manage- 


The  harbarities  af  the  paet;  the  iraprisou- 
meDt  of  debtors  'vrith  felona ;  the  uRe  of  cruel 
ftnd  brutaUziog  puuishmentB ;  the  herding 
of  fonag  and  old,  male  and  female,  innocent 
and  gailty,  in  common  prisons,  ire  have 
mainly  abandoned,  and  we  have  iutrodnced 
every  where  the  influencea  of  edaeatiou,  id- 
du8try,au(l  religiou  to  work  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  convicts.  There  remains  mnch, 
however,  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

An  immense  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  idiotic.  Tliese  nnfortu- 
nate  beings,  if  not  belonging  to  the  pauper 
class,  are  all  now  comfortably  treated,  and 
often  much  improved,  in  their  appropriate 
asylums.  A  considerable  nnmberof  the  in- 
sane (though  not  so  large  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected) are  cured  and  restored  to  soLiety, 
the  idiotic  are  much  advanced  in  sell  loutrol 
and  the  nae  of  their  faculties ;  the  bliud,  if 
not  taught  to  see,  are  at  least  so  instructed 
that  they  join  steadily  in  labors  for  pro 
dnctiim,  and  obtain  much  enjoyment  fiom 
life;  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  irticn- 
late,  so  as  apparently  to  be  able  to  join  lu 
the  business  of  the  community,  or  they  are 
so  highly  instructed  in  sign  -  language  that 
they  can  form  a  social  commnnity  ol  their 
own  of  culture,  and  capable  of  much  social 
enjoyment. 

The  greateat  practical  advance  in  humane 
methoda  during  the  century  has  undoubted- 
ly been  in  the  care  of  the  neglected,  esposed, 
and  criminal  youth,  as  seen  in  the  fouiida 
tiou  of  so  many  reformatories  for  youth  m 
the  various  States,  in  the  opening  of  innu 
merable  mission  -  schools  for  poor  and  ig- 
norant childreu  through  every  part  ot  the 
Union,  and  in  such  extended,  original  and 
auccessful  hibovs  for  the  prevention  of  child 
ish  misery  and  crime  aa  those  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  New  York.  Nothing 
surpassing  theae  efforts,  in  their  spirit,  their 
organization,  and  their  succesa,  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Did  space  permit,  much  should  also  ho 
said  of  the  astonisliing  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  sick  am!  wounded  during  the  civil  war 


of  the  virioua  State  'soldiers  Aid  Associa- 
tions, and  of  the  National  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation—  eftorta  on  a  prodigious  scale,  and 
introducing  into  modem  warfare  a  new  el- 
ement of  ludnidml  care  and  watchfulness 
over  the  beilth  ot  the  soldier  and  of  in- 
dividualiiiil>  of  the  wants  ol  the  wound- 
ed and  sick  in  the  armies  and  hospitals,  in 
combination  with  otlttial  and  government 
care  an  1  management 

These  remaikable  labors  hiie  however, 
l>een  sufBciei  th  described  elsen  here.  They 
are  a  stiikii  g  e\  tde  ice  of  the  humanitari- 
an pro^resa  of  the  countrj,  and  are  destined 
to  afiect  the  practice  aud  feeling  of  aU  na- 
tions in  future  ware,  and  to  bring  a  new  in- 
fluence of  humanity  to  soften  the  passions, 
and  lessen  the  sufferings  of  theae  bitter 
struggles. 

Tlie  great  event  of  this  century  in  the 
United  States,  the  emancipation  of  the 
sla\  es,  is  undoubtedly,  in  large  part,  a  result 
of  the  spirit  of  hnmauity,  which,  under  the 
etlent  influence  of  Christianity,  has  gradual- 
ly permeated  all  nationa.  But  thia  eveut  ia 
so  conneeted  with  political  complications, 
and  was  so  hastened  finally  by  mUitary  ne- 
cessities, that  it  must  be  regarded  aa  a  part 
of  the  political  hiatory  of  this  country,  and 
be  treated  of  in  that  connection. 

This,  however,  can  he  said,  that  but  for 
the  profound  sense  of  human  rights  and  of 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity  which  haa  pen- 
etrated our  people,  they  would  never  have 
carried  their  hoatility  to  slavery  and  its  ex- 
tension BO  far  as  to  risk  civil  war.  It  does 
not  lessen  our  respect  for  their  humanity, 
that  their  wise  instinct  and  foresight  saw 
that  the  future  of  the  republic  and  the  suc- 
cess of  this  political  experiment  depended  on 
its  freedom  from  thia  great  organized  injaa- 
tice  Patriotism  and  humanity  impelled  to- 
gether; aud  being  in  the  struggle,  humane 
feeling,  as  well  as  sound  x>oticy,  bid  them 
go  to  the  extreme  point  of  entire  and  forci- 
ble and  immediate  emancipation. 

The  freedom  of  four  millioua  of  human 
beings  from  slavery,  after  enormous  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure,  is  the  crowning  fruit  of 
humanitarian  development  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  century. 
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OF  the  many  forces  which  liavo  entered 
into  the  development  of  the  t  uited 
States,  religiou  must  be  regarded  as  one  ot 
the  first  iu  time,  the  steadiest  iu  mode  and 
the  most  potent  in  q^uallty.  If  it  weie  pos 
sible  in  imagination  to  eliminate  this  factor 
from  onr  growth,  we  should  find  uot  only 
that  the  colonization  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  belt  would  have  heen  delayed  mtnv 
decades,  but  that  the  entire  complexion  of 
that  colonization  would  have  been  ditfrreat 
the  final  protest  in  speech  aud  deed  against 
foreign  rule  would  have  been  later  and  oth 
erwise  made  and  our  civiliiatiou  have  re 
lulted  in  a  poor  copy  of  that  of  the  Western 
tier  of  Luropean  Btatas  and  our  g)\em 
meut  in  i  serMle  imitation  of  either  the 
British  moQiichy  or  ot  the  B  uibon  rule  in 
Fian  *  Let  prjiessions  1  e  made  wrote 
C  lumbua  to  the  treasiier  of  '^pain  on  re 
turuiug  frini  the  New  World  to  la\  a  new- 
continent  at  the  feet  of  his  so\erei^n  let 
featu  ali  be  celebrated  let  temj  les  be 
adorued  with  branches  and  flowers'  For 
Chnat  rejiiies  ou  earth  as  in  heaven  lu 
^  lew  of  the  fnture  redemption  of  souls  Let 
na  rejoice  also  for  the  tf-mporal  benefit 
which  wiO  result  from  the  discoiery  not 
merely  to  Spain  but  to  all  Chnsteudom 
Chains  aud  darkness  and  hunger  were  the 
ironical  reward  nhich  cronned  these  pions 
aspirations  n  hik  so  far  as  his  own  part  of 
all  Christendom  was  eonceroeil  biaius 
chief  care  was  tat  less  to  enlarge  the  honse- 
hord  of  heaven  than  to  replenish  her  treas- 
nry  from  mines  iu  her  new  continent,  and 
yet  to  sanctify  her  lust  bv  presenting  to 
Pope  Alexander  \I  as  the  firstlings  of  her 
far-off  El  Doi-ado  enouRh  gold  to  furnish  a 
solid  plating  of  that  metal  for  the  entire 
ceiling  of  the  Roman  basilica,  Santa  Mairi 
Mag^iore  It  is  most  interesting  to  ol 
serve  in  onr  wh  le  colonial  development 
the  unfailing  presence  of  the  religious  m 
stiuct  whiih  f)r  the  firbt  time  treed  from 
its  European  shackles  could  choose  at  will 
its  own  fields,  mirk  out  for  itself  a  new 


ssioD  and  proceed  upon  a  higlier  destiny 

la  its  previous  vision  had  ever  ventured 

p  t-ture  as   a  reason  ible   possibility  for 

wh  it  Bansen  calls    the  Church  of  the  Fu- 

In  order  to  appreciate  fulb  the  religious 
element  in  onr  first  century  of  national  life, 
it  1*  lU  be  necessary  to  take  earefnl  not-e  of 
its  exisleuce  m  our  colonial  life  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  isolation  in  hist<jry,  and 
particularly  in  Amen*  an  historv '  Our  co- 
lonial and  nati  nal  history  are  two  depart- 
ments of  the  feame  irginism  They  are  re- 
lated as  foundation  and  superstructure.  The 
Revolution  of  1776,  far  from  being  an  anom- 
aly in  the  current  of  American  history,  or 
an  unexpected  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
onies, was  the  natural  consummation  of  the 
colonial  planting  aud  training,  and  long 
foreseen  by  the  best  statesmen  of  Europe. 
The  tedious  ordeal,  lasting  from  Lexington 
toYorktown,  was  the  natural  product  of  the 
genius  and  daring  tf  the  James  Eiver  and 
Plymouth  colonies.  Nothing  but  a  narrow 
oppression  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  house  of  Hanover,  whose  sixty-one  years 
on  the  English  throne — whither  a  happy 
accident  had  translated  it  troia  the  obscuri- 
ty of  the  humble  palace  and  trim  little  gar- 
den of  Herrenhansen— had  not  pi-oved  long 
and  punitive  enough  to  reveal  to  it  the  spir- 
it of  the  colonists,  while  only  the  most  stub- 
bom  and  successful  resistance  could  have 
been  anticipated  from  those  who  sulFered 
most  from  the  oppressive  policy.  The  Co- 
lonial, the  Revolutionary,  and  the  National 
eras  were  cast  in  the  same  mold,  and  to- 
gether constitute  a  beautifully  rounded  uni- 
ty They  all  prove  the  same  great  fact  of 
the  world  s  readiness  for  the  free  coiisoienea 
and  tree  citizenship.  Wlien  independence 
finally  came  there  was  the  opportunity  for 
monarchy  but  it  was  rejected  as  an  un- 
worthy prize  It  is  the  lesson  which  Tal- 
ft  urd  put"  on  the  lips  of  Cteaiphon  : 

1  Shedd  Pkilosopliy  of  BiaUnTj,  p.  U. 
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"Go  teacb  the  eagle  when  In  nmreheayBn 
He  npwatd  darls  to  lehe  his  maddeued  pi 
Bhlvetliig  through  lh«  death-circle  of  iia  f. 


If  we  woald  learn  the  true  character  of 
the  religiotis  life  of  the  colonies,  we  must  in- 
qnire,  first  of  all,  into  its  Suropean  mteced- 

The  period  of  the  settlement  of  this  conn- 
try  was  BtLgularlj  identical  with  that  of 
the  breakiiig-up  of  the  old  religions  life  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  since  the  Crusailes'the  Old 
World  had  passed  through  no  such  convul- 
sions as  shook  her  whole  religious  pohtical 
iiteHeetual  and  social  fiame  woik  at  the 
time  when  every  nation  was  sendii^  Itrth 
her  sons— albeit  many  eiilee  in  the  number 
—to  establish  themselves  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  tins  continent  It  was  not  from 
any  btiftmi  t  iiitiou  thit  immigiants  came 
to  our  nooded  shore?  bnt  fWim  stirred  and 
iroueed  pe  jles  The  pjlincal  questions 
that  ar  se  13  a  necessaiy  consequence  ot  the 
greit  Reformation  were  not  adjusted  nntil 
the  close  of  the  Thirty  leiia  M  ar,  in  1648 
or  onl\  tweufv  eight  jeacs  alter  the  landing 
of  Pli  mouth  colony  Europe  s  best  blood 
was  hot  with  new  aspiiations  —  we  might 
better  cull  them  inapiratons  —  at  the  ^err 
moment  ^i  heu  this  new  held  was  opened  for 
the  ^re^itest  fulhllment  in  modem  histor\ 
The  Pilgrims  who  stepped  ashore  at  Fh  m 
outh  Rock  were  men  who  had  been  bearing 
no  small  share  of  Britain's  burdens;  and 
while  they  still  retained  vivid  recollection 
of  the  disabilities  and  sufferings  consequent 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, theirs  was  not  the  regret  of  idleness  and 
despair,  bnt  of  great  nnattained  privileges. 
And  hence  those  who  survived  the  first  win- 
ter, with  the  new  colonists  who  re-enforced 
their  strength,  addressed  themselyes  to  the 
work  before  them  with  all  the  vigor  and  ag- 
gressive spirit  which  have  ever  since  char- 
acterize<l  the  sons  of  New  England.  They 
possessed  the  ti-ue  Roman  power  of  adap- 
tation to  every  circumstance  without  com- 
plaint, as  expressed  by  Cicero:  "Edi  qiue 
potui,  non  «t  voliii,  sed  ut  me  temporis  an- 
gitstise  coegenint."  The  Dutch  brought  with 
them  both  the  discipline  and  the  indigna- 


tion that  grow  naturally  from  the  cold  hate 
of  Philip  II.,  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  Alva, 
and  the  final  triumph  of  the  national  spirit 
over  both.  The  Huguenots,  whose  land  had 
been  any  thing  to  them  but  "Fair  France," 
came  with  the  gi'eat fresh  sorrow  overfrieuds 
and  co-believers  who  had  goue  to  their  cor- 
onation by  way  of  the  fagot-plle  and  the  ex- 
Is  it  surprising  that  these  fugitives  from 
the  dragoimades  of  swift-footed  persecution 
should  form  an  impoi'tant  element  in  this 
new  life  1  "  Such  an  element,"  says  Storrs, 
"  of  population  was  powerful  here  bevoiid 
its  numbers  Its  trained  vitality  mode  it 
efficient  It  is  a  lamili  ir  fact  thit  of  the 
se\en  presidents  of  the  C  mtinentil  Con- 
gress three  were  of  this  Hnguenot  lineage— 
Boudiuot  Laniens  and  John  Jij  Ot  the 
four  commissioners  who  signed  the  proMS- 
loual  treaty  at  Pins  which  assured  our  in- 
dependence two  were  of  the  same  number 
— Lanreua  ind  Jay  Faiieuil  whust  hili  in 
Boston  has  been  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  rallyii  g  place  of  patiiotii,  enthu- 
siasm was  the  stn  <t  a  Huguenot  Mauon, 
the  swamp  fos  of  Can  In  a  was  another; 
Horry  another  Huger  another  It  was  a 
Huguenot  voice  — that  of  Dieh^  — whiL,h 
opened  with  pij^er  the  Conriuental  Cou- 
gresa  It  Was  a  Huguenot  hai  d— that  ol 
J  hn  Laurens — which  diew  the  aiticles  of 
c  pitulation  at  lorktown  Betneeii  these 
two  terminal  acts,  the  brilliant  and  faithful 
bravery  of  the  soldier  had  fiiuod  wider  imi- 
tation among  those  of  his  lineage  than  had 
the  cowardly  weakness  of  the  preacher ;  and 
two  of  those  who,  thirty  years  after  (in  1814), 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent  were 
still  of  this  remarkable  stock — James  Bay- 
ard and  Albert  Gallatin."' 

The  Germans  who  came  hither  had  set  out 
from  the  hearth-stone  of  the  Reformation, 
and  knew  as  well  all  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Angsburg  and  Geneva  as  the  differ- 
■enoes  between  Wittenberg  and  Rome.  The 
Swedish  colony  started  from  a  land  fervid 
enough  and  just  ready  to  send  its  king, 
Giistavos  Adolphns,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Protestant  forces  in  their  long  conflict  with 
the  troops  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  In- 
deed, of  the  eighteen  languages  spoken  by 

'  The  Earl:)  ATiiiriian  Spirit,  p.  B2,  B3. 
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the  colonists,  representing  at  least  ten  (Hf- 
fcreut  nationalitieB  in  the  Old  World,  there 
was  not  one  wLiob  had  not  of  late  been  used 
beyond  tlie  Atlantic  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
discuasion  of  religious  and  theological  ques- 
tions, for  Hcioutitio  investigation,  for  the 
highest  fields  of  literature,  aud  for  national 
and  iiitematiooal  jurisprudence.  The  cent- 
ury which  produced  the  colonists  of  our 
country  could  couut  among  its  sons  Richard 
Hooker,  Chilling  worth.  Usher,  Land,  and 
Whitgift;  Armiiiius,  Episcopius,  Grotius, 
aud  Vossius ;  Hutterus,  Gerhard,  Osiauder, 
andCalixtus;  Buxtorf  aud  Casauhon;  Lord 
Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Jaiiob  Bfihme ;  Ku- 
heus,  Eerahrandt,-aud  Murillo ;  Galileo,  Kep- 
ler, and  Tyeho  Brahe ;  and  thoae  two  great- 
est names  iu  the  British  literary  pantheon— 
Sbakspeare  and  Miltou.'  It  was  a  c«utury 
of  prodigies,  and  not  least  among  them  were 
those  cosmopolitan  and  heroic  bands  of  col- 
onists which  it  sent  to  people  and  develop 
the  Western  hemisphere.  There  was  an  ele- 
ment of  high  moral  purpose  in  them  fur 
which  we  search  iu  vain  in  the  colonial 
plantings  of  Phffiuicia,  Carthage,  aud  Kome. 
In  fact,  the  nations  themselves,  which  iu  the 
seventeenth  century  furnished  scions  for  the 
new  life  here,  were  never,  either  before  or 
since,  permitted  to  produce  for  distant  lands 
men  of  equally  elevated  motives,  hue  lutel 
lect,  and  far-reaching  destiny. 

What  Green  says  of  the  great  character 
of  the  eight  hundred  emigrants  under  John 
Winthrop  might  really  be  said  of  the  colo- 
nists as  a  body;  "They  were  not  'bvolteu 
men,'  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals ;  or 
simply  poor  meu  and  artisans.  They  were 
in  great  part  men  of  the  professional  aud 
middle  classes;  some  of  them  men  of  large 
lauded  estate ;  some  zealous  clergj-men,  like 
Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Roger  Williams;  some 
shrewd  London  lawyers,  or  yonng  schol- 
ars from  Oxford They  desired,  in  fact, 

'  only  the  best'  as  sharers  in  their  enter- 
prise ;  were  driven  forth  from  their  fiither- 
land,  not  by  earthly  want,  or  by  the  greed 
of  gold,  or  by  the  Inst  of  adventnre,  bnt  by 
the  fear  of  G»d,  aud  the  Teal  for  a  godly 
worship."' 

Of  Hooker,  Stone,  and  Cotton,  and  their 
reception  by  the  Maasaehusetts  Colony,  Pal- 


frey says ;  "  Tliey  were  men  of  emiueut  ca- 
pacity and  sterling  character,  fit  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  founding  a  state.  In  all  its 
generations  of  worth  and  refinement,  Boston 
has  never  seen  an  assembly  more  illustrious 
for  generous  qualities,  or  for  manly  culture, 
than  when  the  magistrates  of  the  young  col- 
ony welcomed  Cotton  and  his  fellow-voy- 
agers at  Wiuthrop's  table."  The  most  of 
the  clergymen  who  came  to  New  England 
had  gained  celebrity  at  home,  aud  a  large 
number  had  studied  at  Cambridge,  aud  par- 
ticularly in  Emanuel  College.' 

But  while  the  element  of  religion  was 
dominant  in  the  iuitial  idea  and  impulse,  it 
was  not  less  mighty  and  pervasive  tlirongh 
the  whole  colonial  period  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years.  The  colonial  territory 
fell  into  three  distinct  sections ;  1.  The  New 
England,  or  Northern  District;  9.  The  New 
York,  or  Central  District ;  aud  3.  The  Vir- 
ginia, or  Southern  District.  In  each  of  these, 
though  there  was  diiference  in  the  time  and 
sonree  of  the  colony,  there  was  the  same 
general  recognition  of  religion.  The  char- 
ter of  the  James  River  Colony  established  re- 
ligion according  to  the  doctrines  aud  usages 
of  the  Chnreh  of  England.  The  religious 
feimeutition  WIS  very  decided,  and  even  our 
present  multiplicity  is  a  legacy  frem  the 
mother  country.  It  provokes  a  smile  to 
reid  an  act  ol  the  Maryland  Assembly,  pass- 
ed m  I6b4  against  blasphemy  and  profan- 
ity, which  pronounces  against  the  following 
"motley  brood,"  as  Wayleii  calls  them  with 
a  degree  of  relish:  "Schismatic,  Idolat-er, 
Puritan,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Anabaptist, 
Brownist,  Antinomiau,  Barron'Jst,  Kouud- 
head,'"  etc. 

With  all  our  national  religious  develop- 
ment, we  have  not  yet  reached  the  great  alti- 
tude of  the  humane  spirit  of  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  charter  of  the  Virginia 
Colony  toward  the  Indians:  "All  persons 
shall  kindly  treat  the  savage  and  heathen 
people  in  those  parts,  and  use  all  proper 
means  to  draw  them  to  the  true  service  and 
knowledge  of  God."^  As  late  as  1705  the 
Virginia  Assembly  decreed  three  years'  im- 
prisonment and  many  political  disabilities 
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upon  any  one  who  shoiild  a  Becond  time  as- 
sert disbelifif  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Script- 
ures. The  West  India  Company,  whiuli  in 
1640  controlled  the  settlement  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, was  required  "to  provide  good  and 
suitable  preachers,  achool-masters,  and  com- 
forters of  the  sick ;"  and  later,  after  1664, 
when  the  English  became  masters,  they  en- 
acted that  "no  person  shall  be  molested, 
fined,  or  imprisoned,fordi£feriuginjudgment 
in  matters  of  religion  who  professes  Chris- 
tianity.'" Of  tlie  Dutch,  who  famished  the 
basis  of  the  settlement,  Storrs  says:  "An 
energetic  Christian  faith  came  with  them, 
with  its  Bibles,  its  ministers,  its  interpret- 
ing hooka."'  The  New  England  Colony  was 
grounded  in  religion,  and  the  administra- 
tion partook  largely  of  that  character.  The 
people  who  established  it  remembered 
keenly  the  fires  through  which  they  had 
passed  to  run  any  unnecessary  risks.  Hence 
they  enacted  that  no  man  should  have  the 
freedom  of  the  colony  who  was  not  a  n 
ber  of  some  church  within  its  limits;  and 
the  NewHavenColonjsaid  plainly  :"Chnrch 
members  oiily  should  he  free  burgesses.' 
The  "  Blue  Laws  of  Counecticnt,"  howevei 
are  a  wretched  impostnre.  The  time  has 
come  when  not  a  child  in  the  land  ouglit  to 
be  withont  the  Information  that  there  never 
did  exist  such  a  code  It  U  a  fabrication  of 
one  Peters  author  of  a  Historff  ofConneclwut 
who  fled  to  London  at  the  beginning  <f  the 
Revolution  ind  employed  his  time  in  is- 
persiug  the  character  of  the  struggling  col 
onists  * 

The  colonization  of  the  Siiuthern  tern 
tory  partook  of  the  same  ^eneril  religious 
character  with  the  Central  and  ^orthern 
This  miv  he  seen  for  example  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  Carolina  In  166a  certain 
noblemen  applied  to  Charles  II  tor  ^  grant 
on  the  eipress  ground  of  zeal  for  the  pr  p 
agation  of  the  Christian  faith  m  i  country 
not  yet  cultiiated  or  planted  and  onU  in 
habited   by   some   barl  arons    people    who 

'  Thompson  Cht  reft  and  Iftite  in  the  I  m(/d  stalls 
p.  82-40  Duru  nmrt  t/  Coimmi  Htetoni  <H  Hand) 
vol.  t.,  p  123    Hatoncal  Smnetjt  CoOeetun  vol   i 


have  no  knowledge  of  God."  And  in  1665, 
when  there  was  a  new  charter,  and  the  for- 
mer guarantees  were  confirmed,  the  relig- 
ions element  was  brought  out  still  more 
into  the  foregronnd.  It  declared  that  "no 
man  shall  be  permitted  to  be  a  freeman  of 
Carolina,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habita- 
tion within  it,  who  doth  not  acknowledge 
God."  Still,  freedom  was  granted  all  faiths : 
"  Jews,  heathens,  and  other  dissenters  from 
the  purity  of  Christian  religion  may  not  he 
scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but 
by  having  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  truth  and  reasonable- 
ness of  its  doctrines,  and  the  peaceableness 
and  inoffensiveness  of  its  professors,  may,  by 
good  nsage  and  persuasion,  and  all  those 
convincing  methods  of  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness suitable  to  the  rnles  and  design  of  the 
Gospel,  be  won  over  to  embrace  aud  un- 
feignedly  receive  the  truth ;  therefore,  any 
seven  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  any  re- 
ligion shall  constitute  a  church  or  profes- 
sion, to  which  they  shall  give  some  name  to 
distinguish  it  from  others."' 

As  the  Eevolutionary  struggle  approached 
there  was  a  quickening  of  the  free  religions 
impulses  of  the  people.  The  fear  tbat  the 
Church  of  England  would  he  supported  by 
the  crown  in  its  effort  to  absorb  the  New 
England  churches,  and  establish  a  Protest- 
ant episcopate  over  all  the  colonies,  "con- 
tributed as  much  as  any  other  cause,"  says 
John  Adams,  "to  arouse  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  inquiring  mind,  but  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  urge  them  to  close  thint- 
ing  on  the  constitutional  autliority  of  Par- 
liament over  the  colonies.'"  How  keenly 
the  colonists  felt  on  this  subject  may  be 
seen  in  the  special  instrnction  of  the  Assem- 
lly  of  Massachnsetts  to  its  agent  in  Lou- 
don in  1768:  "The  establishmentof  a  Prot- 
eitant  episcopate  in  America  is  very  zeal- 
ously contended  for"  (i.e.,  by  the  arbitrary 
l^T^v  in  the  British  Parliament);  "and  it 
IS  icry  alarming  to  a  people  whose  fathers, 
from  the  hardships  they  suffered  under  such 
an  e'^tablishment,  were  obliged  to  fly  their 
natue  counti-y  into  a  wilderness  in  order 


*  Compsre  Kingpley,  Bwtoncal  DtgmurK,  and  Hall, 
"arilana  md  OieSr  Priofipteg,  p.  17  aud  note. 
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peaceably  to  enjoy  tlieir  privileges^ civil 
and  religions.  We  hope  in  God  that  Bucli 
an  eBtabliahment  will  never  take  place  in 
America ;  and  we  desire  you  would  strenu- 
ously oppose  it."' 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
troops  of  Great  Britain  were  first  flrod  npoii 
by  the  colonists  from  a  chnreh  just  forsaken 
of  its  royalist  rector,  on  the  shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  "  Paul  Revere,"  says  Loiing, 
"filled  with  patriotic  daring,  proposed  to 
use  a  church,  just  abandoned  by  a  loyal  rec- 
tor, aa  a  beacon-light  for  the  patriots  just 
about  to  strike  their  first  blow  for  freedom. 
How  sndden  and  complete  the  change !  As 
the  representative  of  royal  power  in  church 
and  state  steps  down,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  bis  conscience,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  struggling  people  takes  his  place, 
and  at  once,  as  by  a  decree  of  Providence, 
the  destiny  of  this  church  is  changed,  and 
its  history  is  immortal.  For  more  than, 
half  a  century  it  had  stood,  the  emblem  of 
a  great  religions  faith ;  In  an  instant  it  rose 
to  a  still  higher  dnty,  and  became  the  sig- 
nal of  an  heroic  effort  to  preserve  a  free  con- 
science to  the  believers,  and  free  citizenship, 
with  all  its  opportunities,  to  the  masses  of 
mankind." 

It  was  natural  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  mostly  x>»rti- 
sans  of  the  royal  oanse ;  and  yet  many  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  for  fidelity 
to  the  defeuse  of  the  Colonies.  Of  this 
number  were  Bishop  Madison,  and  Brack- 
en, Belmaine,  Buchanan,  Jarratt,  GrifStb, 
Davis,  and  many  others ;  while  Muhlenburg, 
of  Vii^nia,  relinquished  his  rectorate,  be- 
came colonel  in  the  American  army,  raised 
a  regiment  from  among  his  own  parishion- 
ers, and  served  through  the  whole  war,  re- 
tiring at  its  close  as  brigadier-general.' 
What  was  done  by  the  clergy  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  in  spite  of  their  special  and  nat- 
ural attachments  to  the  mother  country,  was 
performed  by  the  clergy  of  other  churches 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  with  more  magnifi.- 
cent  results. 

For  ten  years  previoasly  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  the  preacliers  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  chuTclies   spoke  from   the  pul- 
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pit  and  the  platform,  m  the  most  positive 
language,  concerning  the  necessity  of  de 
fense.  Some  of  the  fast  diy  and  thanks 
giving  discourses  ot  tbi.  New  England  cler 
gy,  during  the  whole  struggle,  have  passed 
into  Interatare  as  among  the  strongest  spec- 
imens known  to  men  of  how  thoroughly  the 
clerical  mind  can  be  identified  with  a  na- 
tional cause.  Some  of  the  favorite  psalms 
ot  those  days  were  no  poor  paraphrases  of 
David's  metrical  imprecations  on  his  foes, 
while  the  prayers  might  well  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  that  of  the  Suabian 
chief  who  prayed  that  the  God  of  battles,  if 
he  did  not  see  tliat  it  would  be  for  his  glory 
to  grant  victory  to  his  forces,  would  at  least 
remain  neutral  for  one  day. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  national  era  was  one 
of  great  prostration.  What  with  the  waut 
of  pastoral  care,  decay,  and  destruction  of 
the  church  edifices,  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  absorbing  cliaracter  of  the  po- 
litical issues,  the  spiritual  interests  were  neg- 
lected to  a  degree  without  approach  in  the 
history  ofthe  country  from  1735  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  regarded  as  an  indes  of 
those  of  ail  professions.  In  Virginia,  where 
this  body  was  strongest,  it  was  almost  oblit- 
erated. At  the  beginning  ofthe  war  there 
were  ninety-five  parishes,  one  hundred  and 
sisty-fonr  ehuvches  and  chapels,  ninety-one 
clergymen  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  a 
large  number  of  the  churches  liad  been  de- 
stroyed; twenty-three  parishes  were  ex- 
tinct or  forsaken,  thirty-four  were  destitute 
ofministerialsnpply;  and  only  twenty-eight 
ofthe  clergy  were  found  at  their  post.' 

The  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  almost  without  exception  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  were 
treated  without  compassion  by  the  British 
troops.  The  Methodists,  who  had  been  in 
the  country  only  since  1766,  were  treated  in- 
humanly by  petty  coloniaJ  officers,  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  Bishop  Ashuiy  and  his 
coadjutors  were  disloyal;  until  the  Mary- 
land Assembly,  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  itinerants,  permitted  them  "  to  exercise 
their  functions  without  taking  the  oath  of 
j  allegiance,"  Many  churches  were  homed; 
■tiaatiedl  Hiitory 
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Beats  of  oflera  were  torn  up  for  fuel.  A 
large  numter  of  tlie  churclies,  sneh  as  tlioae 
at  Elizabetlitowa  and  Morristown,  were  used 
for  hospitals.  During  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  New  York  many  of  the  churches 
were  used  as  stablea.  The  schools  were  dis- 
continued in  most  parts  of  the  colonies. 
Many  of  the  colleges,  like  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey, closed  their  doors  for  a  time.  "  Belig- 
ious  institutions,"  says  Gillett,  "  were  para- 
lyzed in  their  influence,  even  where  they 
were  still  sustained.  Sabbath-dcBecration 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent.  lafldelity, 
in  many  quarters,  soon  acquired  a  foot-hold. 
The  civil  character  of  the  war,  especially  in 
the  Sontheru  States,  gave  it  a  peculiar  feroc- 
ity, and  produced  a  licentionsuesa  of  morals 
of  which  there  is  scarce  a  parallel  at  the 
present  day.  Municipal  laws  could  not  be 
enforced.  Civil  government  was  prostrated, 
and  society  was  well-nigh  resolved  to  its 
origiual  elements.' 

Intemperance  increased  to  an,  alarming 
degree  in  consequence  of  the  war  During 
the  colonial  period  the  country  had  been 
comparatively  free  from  it.  In  the  account 
which  Belknap  gives  of  an  early  espeditiun 
against  the  Indians,  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
says  the  American  forces  had  only  one  pint 
of  "strong  waters"  among  them,  a  state 
ment  which  could  hardly  be  made  of  any 
subsequent  espeditiou  of  equal  size  in  Amer- 
ican history.  From  1750,  the  West  India 
trade  had  introduced  increasing  quautities 
of  rum,  Ttbich  was  supposed  to  furnish  spe- 
cial strength  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
in  the  North  j  but  after  the  war  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liqutrs  steadily  ini.re'ised  far 
beyond  the  ratio  of  population  In  1792 
there  were  2579  distilleries  ra  the  United 
Staf«3,and  by  I'^IO  these  had  multiplied  to 
14,141,  or  an  increase  of  sixfold  while  the 
population  had  increi^d  less  than  twofold 
From  September  1791  to  the  same  month 
1793,  there  were  consumed  II  OOa  447  gallons 
of  wines  and  distilled  spirits  whiuh  would 
be  two  and  a  half  gallons  for  every  human 
being  in  the  young  republic ' 

To  all  the  moral  ■ind  mateml  decadence 
of  domestic  origin  must  be  added  the  mflu 
enee  of  the  French  spint  which  wis  ^cry 


great,  and  threatened  to  overspread  the 
country.  To  France  the  colonies  had  been 
iudebted  for  nearly  all  the  European  sympa- 
thy which  came  to  their  aid.  Some  of  her 
best  sous  came  over  to  help  them  fight  their 
battles.  Paris,  where  the  Encyclopedist 
school  was  powerful,  was  the  first  place 
whither  young  Americans  of  culture  resort- 
ed after  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  they 
were  cordially  welcomed  to  the  salons  of  the 
leaders  of  society  and  advanced  thought. 
Tbe  newspaper  press  and  the  higher  schools 
in  America  were  the  first  to  exhibit  traces 
of  tlie  incoming  of  this  new  element.  The 
effect,  however,  was  transient  The  urgent 
demand  for  evangelization  and  education  in 
the  West;  the  excitement  of  the  political 
campaigns;  the  nn'settled  relations  with 
Great  Britain  whifh  culminated  in  the  war 
of  1812  J  and  e'^pecially  the  great  revival 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  whole  train  ot  benevolent  movements 
which  came  from  it,  so  diverted  public  at- 
tention from  the  French  skepticism,  that  not 
eien  the  conspicuous  example  of  Franklin 
and  Jefferson,  who  had  represented  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  French  court,had  any  endur- 
ing force. 

How  thoroughly  religion  entered  iuto  the 
new  national  life,  and  re-asserted  its  divine 
pierogatives  at  every  stage  of  our  history, 
may  be  seen  primarily  in  the  religious-civil 
relations  As  tbe  colonial  period  had  been 
marked  so  distinctly,  fiom  its  beginning  to 
its  close,  by  the  presence  of  religious  mo- 
tives, and  as  the  provincial  govemroent 
constantly  legislated,  sometimes  even  to 
pettiness  on  the  relations  of  religion  to  the 
ci\il  life  It  followed  as  a  necessity  that  one 
of  the  problems  for  the  country  to  solve 
wonll  be  the  attitude  of  the  state  toward 
the  church  Here  was  a  realm  where 
America  mas  without  teachers.  In  educa- 
tion government  liter  itnre,  nay,  in  every 
thing  else  the  Old  World  furnished  abun- 
d  tut  lessons  but  when  the  question  of  re- 
1  m  relation  to  the  civil  law  confront- 
ed the  leople  they  looked  in  vain  for  ex- 
ample and  instruction  Was  not  "the  his- 
tnrv  of  the  colonization  of  the  country,"  as 
Bancroft  says  the  history  of  the  crimes  of 
Europe  t  '     The  state  churches  of  the  Old 
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World  had  been  the  growth  of  o\er  f  ir 
teen  centuries,  aud  uot  sinee  tlie  reiRo  of 
Constantine  had  the  history  of  civil  ztd  na 
tiona  furaiahed  a  ]  ositiie  example  ol  horn  a 
great  people  can  haie  religion  witl  out  male 
ing  it  the  foBtur-child  if  uot  the  b  udimid 
of  the  gOTernnieiit  But  the  lessons  Iciru 
ed  b;  the  colonists  lu  the  lands  of  their  ni 
tivity  had  struck  too  deeply  to  be  with  it 
avail  when  their  ihildien  should  be^m  the 
sublime  work  of  reaimg  a  go^erumeut  for 
themselves. 

To  these  memories  frequently  rehearsed 
aud  Btm  fresh,  must  be  attiibuted  the  a^  oid 
anee  of  alt  mention  of  religious  preference 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
"  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  There  must  be  noth- 
ing— 50  said  the  great  framers  of  our  writ- 
ten law — \Thieh  shall  remind  us  of  the  pit 
whence  we  were  dug,  or  make  it  possi- 
ble that  auother  be  dug  into  which  any 
portion  of  our  posterity  shall  he  thrown. 
Hence,  in  the  national  legislation  there  was 
left  large  liberty  fur  the  conscience  and 
faith  of  the  private  citizen.  But  the  traces 
of  the  rigid  colonial  legisiatiou  remained  a 
long  time,  and  in  some  eases  stiU  continne, 
on  the  statute-books  of  the  individual 
States.  While  the  government  recognized 
no  union  of  church  and  state,  the  State 
constitutions  had  to  snbmit  to  a  gradual 
process  of  independence  in  the  relations  of 
the  church  to  the  state  Virginia,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Established  Church,  was 
the  first  State  to  declare  absoltitJ"  religions 
freedom.  The  Legislature  of  1784  consider 
ed  two  important  mensures:  one  to  "incor 
porate  all  societies  of  the  Christian  religion 
which  may  apply  for  the  same,"  and  the 
other  to  make  a  general  assessment  for  the 
support  of  religion.  Although  warmly  de- 
fended by  Patrick  Henry,  both  projects  fail- 
ed in  the  eijd,  and  not  through  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  because  of  the  un- 
wearied protests  and  petitions  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  and  Quakers.' 

In  1785  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  adopt- 
ed au  act  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  "  for  estab- 
lishing religious  freedom."  The  triumph  of 
e  was  most  gratifying  to  its  au- 


thor not  so  much  because  of  the  liberty  of 
^nj  (th  to  Chiistianity  but  because  of  its 
total  mdifteren  *  to  any  f'iith  or  in  Jeffer 
sous  own  words  it  comprehended  within 
the  mintle  ot  protection  the  Jew  ind  the 
Gent  le  the  Christ  an  lud  the  Mohimmed 
an  the  Hin  lio  in  1  the  iiihdel  of  e\erv  de 
Virgiuia  tiking  the  lead  in 
of  church  aud  state,  other 
States  foUowed  in  prompt  succession.  Ma- 
rjliud  New  lork  ^o  ith  Carolina,  and  the 
New  England  and  other  States,  erased  the 
provisions  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  from 

With  the  total  abandonment  of  all  civil 
provision  for  the  salary  of  the  clergy  began 
the  real  or  positive  development  of  the  re- 
ligions life  of  the  people ;  and  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  has  shown  that  however 
much  of  a  prophet  Cott^jn  Mather  may  have 
been  in  some  respects,  he  was  a  very  poor 
one  in  his  vaticination  of  the  straits  to  which 
preachers  would  be  reduced  who  might  have 
to  depend  upon  voluntary  support.  "  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  would  have  a  poor  time 
of  it  if  they  must  rely  on  a  free  contribution 
of  the  people  for  their  maintenauce."  But 
while  there  is  not  state  provision  for  the 
support  of  churches  or  their  pastors,  the 
religions  element  is  nevertheless  positively 
recognized.  The  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts stdl  says,  "It  is  the  right  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  all  men  in  society  publicly  aud 
at  statoil  seasons  to  worship  the  Snpremo 
Being  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  universe All  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth have  also  a  right  to,  and  do,  in- 
\  est  their  Legislature  with  authority  to  en- 
join upon  all  the  subjects  an  attendance 
upon  the  instructions  of  the  pnblic  teachers, 
OS  aforesaid,  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if 
there  be  any  whose  iostruetious  they  can 
conscientiously  and  conveniently  attend ;" 
that  of  New  Hampshire,  "The  people  of  this 
State  have  a  right  to  empower,  and  do  here- 
by fully  empower,  the  Legislature  to  author- 
ize from  time  to  time  the  several  towns,  par- 
ishes, bodies  corporate,  or  religious  socie- 
i  within  this  State  to  make  adequate  pro- 
ion,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support 
1  maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teach- 
of  piety,  religion,  and  morality ;"  that  of 
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Vermont,  "Every  sect  or  denomiaatioa  of 
CliristiaQa  ought  to  observe  the  Sabbath  or 
Lord's  day,  aud  keep  some  sort  of  religious 
worship  which  to  them  eball  seem  most 
agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God ;"  tliat 
of  Delaware,  "  It  is  the  dnty  of  all  meu  fre- 
quently to  assemble  together  for  the  public 
worship  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  aud 
piety  aud  morality,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  communities  depends,  are  thereby 
promoted;"  aud  that  of  Ohio,  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  essential  to 
good  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to 
protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
public  worship  and  encouraging  schools  and 
the  means  of  iustrnction."  The  constitution 
of  Mississippi  declares,  "No  person  who  de 
uies  the  being  of  a  God  or  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  shaD  hold  any  of 

ficein  thecivO  department  of  this  State 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government,  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools,  aud  the  meaus  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State;" 
that  of  Maryland,  "No  religious  test  ought 
ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  qualification  for 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  in  this  State  oth- 
er than  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God;  nor  shall  the  Legialatni'e  pre- 
scribe any  other  oath  of  offioe  than  the  oath 
prescribed  by  this  constitution;"  and  that 
of  Tennessee,  "No  person  who  denies  the 
being  of  a  God  or  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  shall  hold  any  office  in  the 
civil  department  of  this  State."'  Similar 
expressions  can  be  found  in  the  oonstitu- 
tionsof  the  several  States.  With  time,  what- 
ever is  objectionable  in  such  language  will 
be  rescinded.  Thus  far  in  our  national  his- 
tory, however,  such  civil  sanctions  of  the 
obligations  of  religion  upon  the  citizen  have 
wrought  no  evil. 

Our  denominational  life  is  almos   ism     h 
outside  the  ordinary  confessional      ai  p 
oftbeOldWorldasthorelationof  h   Am 
ican  Church  to  the  State.     In  all 
where  a  state  church  exists  there 
such  thing  as  a  perfect  indepeudo  h 

denominations.     One  is  supreme,  wh 


rest  must  constantly  suffer  disabilities  and 
auuoyances.  One  is  called  "the  churcli," 
while  the  rest  ai*  "  dissenters,"  or  "  sects." 
"  The  '  sects'  of  the  Old  World,"  says  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith,  "  are  the  leading  churches  of  the 
New  World.  Most  of  onr  sects  came  to  us 
from  Europe,  to  get  rid  of  state  coercion,  aud 
they  have  here  had  free  scope.  Our  Chris- 
tian history  is  not  that  of  the  conversion  of 
a  new  and  civilized  nation  to  the  Gospel; 
but  of  the  transplanting  of  the  Christianity 
of  Europe,  freed  from  its  local  restrictions, 
to  a  new  theatre.  It  is  Europe  itself  devel- 
oped on  a  uew  continent.  Our  leading  de- 
nominations still  stand  on  the  substantial 
basis  of  the  confessions  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  many  of  them  adhering  to  the 
old  symbols  with  a  tenacity  which  is  now 
rare  in  the  lands  from  which  they  came."' 
The  Tariety  of  healthy  and  vigorous  relig- 
ious life  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  has  grown 
with  the  uation,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  hopeful  features  of  onr 
national  development. 

We  may  take  seven  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Protestant  bodies,  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  foundations  of  all  of  which 
were  laid  in  the  colonial  era,  as  iudicative 
of  the  variety  and  power  of  the  religious 
life  in  the  United  States.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnroh  dates  from  the  founding 
of  the  Virginia  Colony,  in  1607,  on  James 
River,  by  Captain  John  Smith  and  other 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  One 
of  the  petitioners  of  the  charter  granted  the 
London  Company,  on  April  10, 1606,  was  the 
Rev.  John  Hunt,  a  clergyman  of  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  this  man  became  a  member 
of  the  colony,  and  most  probably  the  one 
who  saved  it  from  threatening  ruin.^  By 
the  year  1619  there  had  grown  up  eleven 
parishes.  This  church  extended  in  the 
South  and  throughout  the  Middle      1     ' 
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clergymen  at  Now  Brunsn-ick,  New  Jersey, 
in  Maj,  1784.  Tiiougli  tlie  iiumeiliate  object 
was  to  revive  a  aociety  irliioli  had.  fovmoLlj 
existed  iu  the  colonies  fortbe  support  of  tlie 
widowa  and  orphans  of  deceased  clergymen, 
provision  vras  made  for  a,  later  meeting, 
looking  toward  union  of  the  ohurcbes.'  In 
1785  the  first  general  oonventiou  aasembled. 
The  first  Ameiican  bisbops  ordaiued  were 
Seabury,  ia  Scotland,  in  1784,  and  White 
and  Provoost,  iu  Lambeth  Palace,  London, 
in  1787.'  The  Thirty -nine  Articles  were 
ratified  in  1833.  The  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  is  a  eeceaaion  from  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  in  1873,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bishop  Cummins. 

The  Cougregationalisfa  are  the  direct  ec- 
clesiastical posterity  of  the  Puritan  Church. 
The  original  colony  came  over  from  En- 
gland, a^er  a  stay  of  some  time  in  HoUand, 
in  1620  —  "  a  church  without  a  bishop,  and 
a  state  without  a  king."  Their  spiritual 
guide  in  Holland,  and  even  in  Eugland  be- 
fore leaviug  for  Holland,  waa  Johu  Robin- 
son. He  gained  great  renown  in  Lejden 
among  his  co-believers  by  publicly  contend- 
ing against  the  Armiuian  Episcopius.  Rob- 
inson failed,  becanae  of  death,  to  carry  ont 
his  purpose  of  joiuiug  theRlgrima  in  Amer- 
ica.' Thongh  the  Plymouth  colonists  were 
reduced  to  one -half  their  original  number 
during  the  first  winter,  they  were  soon  rc- 


■  Butler,  EKlesiaeCicat  Hinlory,  vol.  ii.,  p.  OSi.  The 
Socletj  fat  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Cbildten  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Chnrch  o(  England  whs  flratformetl 
iu  South  Carolina  in  UtS,  and  later  bad  anxiliariee 
la  each  province.  Compare  Dalcho,  Hiitoriml  Ac- 
HHinS  of  "«  Pniteatant  Episcopal  Ckarch  in  South  Car- 
dlina.  p.  ISO  ff. 

s  For  Interesting  details  of  the  rinltnnd  ordination 
of  White  and  Provoost,  compate  While,  Mewiofn  of 
the  PmUMant  ^pfwoual  Church  in  the  United  Statts 
efAmirifa,  Philadelphia,  1S20.  This  la  a  slDgnlarly 
prepared  book,  the  work  proper  comprifing  only  for- 
ty-flie  pf^e^  while  the  appendix  |addltlanal  Etate- 
menle  and  remarks!  conelsta  of  fonr  hnudred  and 
twenty-nine  pages.  But  It  Is  iujuBt  this  appendii 
that  the  rare  value  of  the  work  conslEta,  for  it  em- 
braces matters  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Pratestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  and  Its  relations  to  the 
Cliiircb  nf  England  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

>  While  in  Leyden,  Bcibinsoa  connected  himself 
with  ibe  university,  where,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
pnhlio  btfOT  be  enjnyeii,  he  was  bo  ISir  eiempted 
from  taiatlon  that  be  might  have,  free  of  town  and 
state  dntjes,  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  moutb,  and 
about  teu  gflllons  of  wine  every  three  months.— Ba. 
con,  Gerasit  of  the  New  England  CfturcAes,  p.2*S,  and 
1 ;  Sumner,  Mumoira  of  the  PHariiM  at  Ltydea,  p. 
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enforced  by  men  of  similar  apirifc  and  mo- 
tive, and  the  chnrch  grew  rapidly  through- 
out the  New  Eugland  colonies.  Thia  Puri- 
tan element  has  beeu  the  most  aggressive  in 
our  American  national  life,  and  has  exerted 
the  chief  iuflnence  iu  the  settlement  and 
buildiug-up  of  the  Great  West.  The  chief 
conveutions  have  been  those  of  Cambridge 
(1648),  Saybrook  (1708),  Albany  (1M53),  Bos- 
ton (1865),  and  Obevliu  (1371).  At  this  last 
a  permanent  organization  waa  formed,  to 
meet  trleunially,  under  the  name  of  "The 
National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churohea  of  the  United  States." 

The  Reformed  Chnrch  in  America,  former- 
ly the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Cliiirch, 
was  planted  in  the  colony  of  the  New  Neth- 
erlands by  the  first  Dutch  iumiigranta  in 
1623.  Five  years  later  a  permanent  organ- 
ization was  effected,  and  the  Rev.  Juuaa 
Micbaellua  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church  on  Manhattan  Island.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  great  embar- 
rassment arose  from  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  instead  of  the  Euglish  lud  the 
connection  of  the  American  with  the  home 
church;  but  ati  indepetident  organization 
was  brought  about  in  1771  through  the  la 
bora  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Liv  ingaton  The 
convention  held  in  that  jear  estibliahed 
the  new  chnrch  on  a  firm  basis  In  1822  £t 
feeble  secession  (the  True  Reformed  Dutch 
Church),  through  Froeligh  took  place  on 
the  ground  of  a  return  to  the  original  life 
and  doctrines  of  the  church. 

The  Baptists  were  among  the  earliest  and 
worthiest  settlers  iu  thia  conntvy.  Their 
first  church  waa  founded  by  Roger  Wiiliama 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Idaud,  iu  1639.  No 
aect  was  treated  with  more  bitterness  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period  than  the  Baptists.' 
They  were  persecuted  in  nearly  all  the 
State*,  and  enjoyed  no  freedom  except  id 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 
They  were  among  the  foi-emost  supporters 

1  Bailey,  in  Tr^la  and  Ficiorfs  nf  Relifiioua  Liberty 
in  Aimrica,  gives  some  notable  instances,  p.  M-6S. 
Anderson,  in  his  BapUsti  in  the  United  StaU),  traces 
with  great  candor  and  care  the  reniurkable  deielop- 

Uou  to  theearly  stmgqles  of  the  Virginia  Baptists ;  see 
his  Strvggla  rwid  Triiimpht  of  VirgHHa  BoptUtt,  Phil- 
adelpbia,  1873.  One  of  the  best  denominationnl  histo- 
ries published  in  (his  country  is  Backus,  Chweh  Hii- 
tor'jiif  If ev}  England  from  \t/a  to  \B(Si.   Itiaofbrosd- 
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of  the  Eevolutioii,  and  after  the  national 
independence,  the  clinrch  commenced  a 
career  of  remarkable  progress  and  honor. 
They  are  fully  entitled  to  Jndge  Story's  high 
encomium:  "Tile  Baptists  were  early  dis- 
tingniahed  for  their  ailvocacy  of  freedom 
of  conscience.  In  the  code  of  laws  estab- 
lished by  them  In  Rhode  Islaud  we  read,  for 
the  first  time  since  Christianity  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  declaration 
that  couacienoe  should  be  free,  and  men 
should  not  be  punished  for  worshiping  God 
in  the  way  they  were  persuaded  he  requires." 
They  are  not  only  numerous,  but  worthy 
alike  of  tlieir  numbers  and  influence.  They 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  evangelist- 
ic and  miasionary  zea),  and  are  among  the 
foremost  advocates  of  education.' 

The  first  Lutherans  in  this  country  were 
in  New  York,  and  their  first  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  in  1669.  In  1671  their 
first  church,  a  log-hnt,  was  built.  A  second 
settlement  was  in  Delaware  in  1676.  The 
first  synod  was  held  in  174a  The  Luther- 
ans are  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  religious 
body.  They  derive  their  models  chiefly  from 
the  great  historical  Lutheran  Church  of  Ger- 
many. Unfortunately,  the  American  Lu- 
theraus  have  great  diversity  ia  worship. 
Tliey  early  abandoned  some  of  the  distinct- 
ive feat  f  th  m  temal  church  in  Ger- 
many, h  m  private  confession 
and  cl  n  1  b  It  consubstantiation, 
baptts  1  ),  t  and  the  imputation 
of  Adam  t  gre  '  Of  their  diversi- 
ties he  K  th  y  In  the  United  States 
wider  tr  n  th  mode  of  worship  in 
the  Lnth  ran  Ch  h  sometimes  existed  in 
a  singl  loc  1  t  th  uld  be  found  in  her 
whole  m  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Th  d  rs  ty  has  been  deeply  la- 
mented 1  m  t  ff  rts  are  making,  with 
marked  t  nt  oduce  greater  uni- 
formity   f    sa 

The  P     lyt  we  their  origin  in 

this  CO  t  y  t  th  p  cations  in  Scotland. 
From  1660  to  1685  three  thousand  persons  of 
Presbyterian  faith  were  transported  as  slaves 
to  the  colonies.      In  1668  there  were  many 

1  The  proceediDgs  of  the  National  Baptist  Ednca- 
tlonal  ConvonUnn  (New  York,  ISIO  and  1812)  preeent 
ilie  best  dlscnesions  on  edacstiaDal  topics  fnmished 
by  any  denomination  in  the  present  lentury. 

'  Schmucker,  Atnfrimin  Ltitheran  Uhureh,  p.  IflB  ft, ; 


imm  grint>"  especially  m  Eaatern  Pennsyl- 
vauia  The  hrst  General  Assembly,  with 
J  hn  Hudgor*  is  moderator  was  in  1789. 
There  was  a  division  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1838  In  18(ib  an  ittenipt  was 
mide  to  initiate  the  reunion  of  the  church 
(Old  ind  Newsihooli)  The  reunion,  which 
was  finally  consummated  in  1870,  was  re- 
garded as  a  victory  of  the  New  School,  but 
the  prevalent  theological  tendency  of  the 
church  ia  that  of  the  Old  School.  With  the 
reverend  and  revered  Dr.  Hodge,  our  great 
theological  Nestor,  at  Princetou,  and  the  pol- 
ished and  learned  Dr.  Shedd  in  New  York, 
no  immediate  fears  need  be  entertaiued  for 
the  erystoUlue  purity  of  tlie  Calvliiistio 
fountains  in  the  United  States.'  The  his- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  fair  re- 
flex of  the  progress,  the  stability,  and  the 
culture  of  the  nation  itself.  ElForts  are  now 
being  made  to  unite  the  Fresby  teriaus  of  all 
countries  into  more  intimate  relations. 

The  Reformed  Church  iu  the  United  States, 
formerly  the  German  Reformed  Church,  arose 
from  a  body  of  four  hundred  German  emi- 
grants from  the  Palatinate,  who  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1727.  The  first  synod  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1747,  and  consisted 
of  thirty-one  members,  repi'eseuting  a  pop- 
ulation of  thirty  thousand.  Its  growth  has 
been  greatly  retarded  because  of  the  inter- 
nal conflict  between  the  conservative  and 
progressive,  or  High  and  Low  Church,  parties 
of  the  church.  An  attempt  to  unite  this 
church  and  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 
in  1873  failed,  becanse  the  former  does  not 
regard  the  Belgio  confession  and  the  decrees 
of  Dort  as  standards  of  feith. 

The  first  Methodist  society  in  this  coun- 
try was  formed  in  New  York,  in  1766,  and 
the  first  edifice  erected  in  1768.  The  period 
of  development  began  with  the  national  in- 
dependence, through  the  labors  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  who  had  been  sent  ont  from  En- 
gland by  John  Wesley  in  1771.  The  first 
conference  was  held  in  1773,  at  which  time 
there  were  ten  preachers  and  eleven  hundred 
and  sixty  members  in  the  whole  country. 
In  1844  the  church  divided  on  the  question 

'  On  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  sciiools,  pte- 

iinlon,  In  American  FtealyteHan  and  STieoIoDtoil  Re- 
Biew,  p.  0M-6M.  Probably  written  by  Prot  H.  B.  Smith, 
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of  elavery,  tlie  Nortlitrn  portion  Tjeanng 
the  orjfjmal  Jiamo  (tlio  Metliodiat  Episcopal 
CiiiiTcli),  and  tlie  Suutliiini,  tlie  Metliodiat 
Episcopal  Churcli,  Sontli.  In  1866  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  church  was  celebrated,  when 
oontrihtitiona  amonntiua  to  ahout  |8,000.000 
wei«  made,  chiefly  for  edaeational  purposes 

Of  tlie  minor  Methodist  bodies  there  are 
two  classes:  Episcopal  and  Nou-Episcopal. 
1.  Episcopal— Colored  Metliodist  Episcopal, 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Afticui  Metli 
odiat  Episcopal  Zion  and  E%augelical  As 
sociation  2  Non  EpiscopaJ— the  Method 
1st  Church  Methodiat  Protustai  t  American 
Wesle^an  Fiee  Methodist  and  Primitive 
Methodist 

The  lir'it  Roman  Catholic  settlement  m 
this  country  was  the  colony  of  Miiyland 
which  ha  I  been  guaranteed  by  special  char 
ter  to  Lorl  Baltimore  (Csecilius  CalTurt) 
The  trst  emigration  was  in  1639  and  in 
If  34  two  hundred  emigrants  settled  at  St 
Miry  8  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern 
Statei  there  were  important  accesaiuua 
through  emigration  trom  France  The  Jea 
uit  iui>"Rious  along  the  ^t  Lawrence  and  up 
the  Miasissippi  were  vi  ry  important  in  at- 
tracting people  of  the  same  faith  Th<- 
episcopal  see  of  Baltimore  was  fonndcd  m 
1789.  The  Roman  Catholic  opposition  to 
the  Bible  in  the  puhlio  schools  began  in 
1840.  Sinre  the  war  of  the  Union  there  has 
heen  a  careful  and  extensile  system  of 
proselytism  in  force  throughout  the  South. 
The  tirst  American  cardinal  (M'Closkey)  was 
consecrated  in  1875. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  America  has  been  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  their  members  from  lapsing  into 
Protestantism,  to  indoctrinate  the  young  and 
neglected  into  their  faith,  and  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  political  power.  The  spirit 
of  the  leaders  is  in  sympathy  with  the  es- 
treme  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  This 
church  has  made  no  important  impression  on 
the  literatare  or  thooght  of  the  nation,  and 
produced  no  great  pnblic  benefactors  in  edn- 
catiooal  or  humanitarian  life.  The  follow- 
ing jeremiad,  which  has  just  appeared  from 
a  Roman  Catholic  source,  can  hardly  be  read 
without  sympathy ;  thongh  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  fearful  failures  of  this  hody,  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  Prot- 
estants : 


"  The  Catholic  inflnence  on  the  country  at 
large,  then,  and  even  now,  is  slight.  The 
tatties  of  parties  exclude  Catholics  almost 
entirely  from  aU  higher  offices  In  the  coun- 
try. We  have  had  one  Catholic  among  the 
chief -justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  a  few,  very  few,  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate ;  scarcely  a  single 
Cabinet  officer;  here  and  there  a  Catholic 
reaches  the  position  of  governor  of  a  State, 
hnt  too  rarely  to  be  noted.  The  army  and 
the  navy  show  many  Catholic  officers,  whose 
record  is  of  the  noblest.  In  literature,  aeience, 
an  1  the  arts  we  have  made  little  mark,  and 
are  behind  even  the  modest  position  of  tie 
eonutry  at  large.  At  the  earliest  period, 
Mathew  Carey  and  Robert  Walsh  occupie<l 
a  h^her  position  in  general  literature  than 
any  Catholic  does  at  the  present  day.  Even 
the  wonderful  ability  and  depth  of  Dr. 
Biiwnson  in  his  J?«i;ieiii,  in  his  "American 
Republic,"  that  shonld  he  a  classic,  and  in 
his  minor  worlis,  have  failed  to  take  their 
plw.e  among  far  inferior  worta,  and  are  sel- 
dom noticed  in  writing  or  speech  In  snch  a 
way  as  to  show  their  influence. 

Archbishop  Hughes  left  no  great  work 
to  take  its  place  in  the  literatnre  of  the  coun- 
try, great  as  was  his  influence  in  life ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Bishop  England. 
Archbishop  Keurick,  in  his  varied  learning, 
eniiched  our  Catholic  rather  than  the  na- 
tional literature  by  his  Theology,  his  eaaay 
on  the  Frimaey  of  tlie  AposloUa  See,  and  hie 
version  of  the  Bible.  Archbiahop  Spalding 
took  a  more  popular  tone;  and  in  lighter 
paths  for  Catholic  readers  there  are  names 
of  merit,  hut  few  that  will  make  an  enduring 
reputation.  In  the  field  of  history,  O'Cal- 
laghan,  M'Sherry,  Meline,  and  others  have 
indeed  won  a  place  by  critical  research, 
sound  judgment,  and  eloquent  narration. 
In  poetry.  Shea  and  M'Gee  will  be  lomem- 
bered  by  some  of  their  minor  poems  which 
found  tlieir  way  to  collections ;  but  we  have 
no  poet  to  rank  with  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
and  Whittier.  Thehaud,  in  his  triali  ifnce, 
and  slill  more  in  his  Geiitiliam,  lays  claim  to 
a  higher  position  in  the  more  serious  school 
of  general  literature.  StUl  it  must  he  con- 
fessed that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  behind- 
hand. Our  college  course  is,  perhaps,  too 
elementary ;  and  Catholics  even  more  tlian 
their  neighbors,  perhaps,  underrate  literary 
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cnltura,  and,  in  their  ansiety  to  tlirow  tlicir 
sous  iuto  the  world  of  business  and  care, 
deprive  some  of  tLat  learned  leisure  tliat  ia 
neededforgreatandenduriug work.  Among 
the  clergy  the  science,  learning,  and  ability 
that  might  add  lanrela  to  the  body  are  oft- 
en kept  nnused  by  the  severe  toils  of  mis- 
sionary life  or  by  modest  diffidence;  and  an 
occasional  article  in  some  magazine  uuno- 
ticed,  and  hence  unappreciated,  alone  re- 
Teala  what  might  be. 

"  It  must  he  admitted,  too,  that  although 
industry,  talent,  and  probity  have  brought 
to  many  Catholics,  iu  professional  and  mer- 
cantile life,  great  earthly  rewards  iu  wealth 
and  means,  these  successful  men  have  pro- 
duced few  men  of  such  public  spirit  as  we 
behold  in  the  various  Protestant  deuomiua- 
tions.  While  every  coUege  under  Protestant 
iufluence  shows  its  scholarships,  professor- 
sliips,  special  schools,  and  libraries  estab- 
lished and  endowed  by  individuals,  there  is 
scarcely  a  case  to  be  met  with  of  similar 
Catholic  Iil>erality.  It  is  still  more  rare  to 
find  a  church  or  institution  of  any  kind 
among  us  built  or  endowed  by  a  "wealthy 
Catholic.  What  has  been  accomplished 
hitherto  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  the 
poor;  but  the  wealthy  Catholics  seera  sadly 
iaekiug  in  public  spirit.  Yet  the  noblest 
3  could  erect  would  be  a 
There  are  monu- 
r  cemeteries,  mere  ornameutal 
es,  evidences  of  family  pride,  which 
have  cost  more  than  would  have  built  a  beau- 
tiful church  to  stand  for  a  century,  where 
mass  would  be  said  constantly  for  the  found- 
er. Better  a  hospital  for  the  sick  or  affliol^ 
ed  than  a  palace  for  the  dead;  better  some- 
thing Christian  than  any  thing  so  essential- 
ly pagan." 

The  followiug  table  presents  an  approxi- 
mate view  of  the  ecclesiastical  strength  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
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With  a  total  population  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  3,000,000,  of 
which  one-sixth  consisted  of  slaves,  and 
1461  ministers  and  1951  church  organiza- 
tions, there  was  one  minister  of  the  Gospel 
for  every  2053  souls,  and  one  church  for  ev- 
ery 1538  souls.  With  our  present  popula- 
tion of  38,558,371,  we  have  one  church  for 
every  535  souls,  and  one  minister  for  every 
757  souls.  The  rapid  increase  of  church 
property  can  he  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the 
years  1850  and  1870.  In  1S50  it  amounted 
to  $97,328,801 :  but  in  1870  it  had  increased 
to  $354,483,581,  or  an  increase  in  twenty 
years  of  $267,154,780. 

The  order  of  growth  of  the  deuomiiia- 
tions  was  not  anticipated  by  any  of  the 
seers,  of  whom  the  number  was  large,  at  the 
beginning  ofour  national  history.  Dr.Stilea, 
President  of  Yale  College,  grandly  prophe- 
sied in  1783  as  follows :  "When  we  look  for- 
ward and  see  this  conutry  increased  to  forty 
or  fifty  millions,  while  we  see  all  the  relig- 
ions sects  increased  into  respectable  bodies, 
we  shall  doubtless  find  the  united  body  of 
the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  church- 
es making  an  equal  figure  with  any  two  of 
them."  The  Methodists  were  not  enumer- 
ated in  any  of  the  religious  statistics  as 
worthy  of  note,  and  even  Baird  does  not  in- 
clude them  iu  his  table.  But  the  presaging 
Dr.  Stiles  knew  of  them,  thongh  not  enongh 
to  escape  two  blunders  in  his  orthography, 
and  says, "  There  are  Westleians,  Mennon- 
ists,  and  others,  all  of  which  will  make  a 
very  inconsiderable  amount  in  comparison 
with  those  who  will  give  the  religions  com- 
plexion to  America."  The  numerical  order 
was  as  follows,  at  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tion's first  century;  "Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
theran, German  Reformed,  Dutch  Reformed, 
Roman  Catholic."  At  present  it  is, "  Sleth- 
odist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Roniau  Cath- 
olic, Christian,  Lutheran,  Congregational, 
Protestant  Episcopal."'  According  to  ait- 
tings,  the  order  is:  Methodist,  6,428,309 ;  Bap- 
tist, 3,997,116;  Presbyterian,  2,198,900;  Ro- 
man Catholic,  1,990,514;  Congregational, 
1,117,213 ;  Pi-otestaut  Episcopal,  991,031 ;  Lu- 
theran, 977,332 ;  Christian,  865,602.  The  or- 
der in  church  property  is;   Methodist,  Ro- 
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man  Catholic,  Pieibvteriau  Biptist,  Prot- 
estaut  Epiaoopal  Congregationiil  Lutheran, 
and  Beformed  Chuich  in  AuiLiiia. 


I  The  following  ib  a  t  ible  of  the  respectiv 
deuommitiou^,  according  to  the  ceueua  o: 
1870 
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Among  the  causes  of  the  leni  tiUahle  uiit 
ward  growth  of  the  Amencin  CLiitoh  «e 
must  give  evaiigehzatiou  the  first  rank 
Tbe  country  being  new  and  uuseltled,  ex 
cept  along  the  Atlintic  coabt  and  the  popu 
lation  ilrifting  westward  constantlj  the  re 
ligions  demands  of  the  people  seemed  never 
to  admit  of  satirfacium  As  fist  is  a  new 
region  invited  the  settler,  a  greit  spintnal 
need  was  perceneil  In  the  strong  cliniches 
in  the  East,  and  e\eiy  eftort  wis  mule  to 

Tlie  zeal  of  the  pioneer  preachers  in  this 
country  in  deahng  with  the  elements  of 
nature  aud  hostihdes  of  tbe  abon^inea  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  the  hiEstory  of  e^an 
gelization,  and  takes  eqnal  rank  with  that 
of  Boniface,  Columbnn  GaUiis  auil  Anagar 
In  snpplanting  Tentonic  anil  Scaudmav  mn 
idolatry  with  the  Gospel  of  Cbiist 

Tlie  strain  whlcU  the  emigrifion  from 
(he  Old  World  Ins  made  upon  the  New  has 
been  nowhere  felt  is  in  the  religions  e[ibere 
How  to  assimilate  a  foieign  ind  lined 
ndiilt  population  with  its  foreign  tmning 
and  tastes,  was  a  pioblem  which  might  nelt 
tax  the  energies  of  the  strongest  and  most 
powerfnl  church  in  Christendom.  This  em- 
igrant tide  has  never  ceased.  The  uniform 
annual  rate  from  1784  to  1794  was  small  — 
ouly  about  4000.    lu  1794  it  suddenly  iu- 


cieased  to  10,000;  but  declined  again,  and 
never  recovered  until  1817,  when  the  Euro- 
pean wars  were  over.'  From  1830  to  1874 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone  hare  sent 
to  this  country  4,319,04B  emigrants,  or  near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  more  than  tbe  entire 
populalion  of  tbe  country  at  the  hegiouing 
of  tbe  national  centory  The  aggregate  of 
imniigrants  from  1783  to  1874  was  9  0  fl  141 
and  at  tbe  last  census  (1670)  one  sixth  of 
oiii  entue  populition  w  is  of  foreign  birlb 
To  provide  religious  instruction  ind  schocls 
for  tbis  vast  numbei  of  new  citizens  has 
been  a  burden  of  gieat  mignitude  let  it 
bis  been  boine  wilh  calmness  ind  resolu 
tiou  aud  v\bile  there  bas  been  some  rest 
ivenesB  on  the  part  of  certain  liactions  of 
the  foreign  mulation  against  the  Sunday 
litis  and  other  tr-iditioujl  regulations  it 
has  nevei  been  strong  enough  to  change  a 
single  important  feature  ot  the  religious  life 
of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  mining  regions  in  the  Far  West  and 
on  tbe  Pacific  coast  have  been  visited  by 
tbe  missionaries  of  the  leading  cliurches, 
ind  organizations  have  been  established 
wherever  secular  interests  have  drawn  peo- 
ple together.  The  most  neglected  portions 
of  the  population  of  tbe  great  cities,  both  iu 

>  Draper,  Civil  Policy  of  AmerUa,  p.  lUl-193. 
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the  East  and  West,  have  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  every  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
oriiiig  and  tbe  young  among  tlio  lowest 
poot.  The  colored  population  of  tlie  South, 
deelaied  fcee  by  the  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  January  1,  1863,  were  desti- 
tute of  all  mat«rial  aud  spiritual  care  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1065,  es 
tablished  the  Freedmena  Bureiu,  which 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  emancipa 
ted  negroes,  and  continued  lU  operation  nn 
til  1S61,  ^^llen  the  fduc'itionil  department 
alone  remained  This  Utter  continued  in 
force  nntil  1670  The  total  amount  con 
tribnted  for  the  eilucatiou  and  mipport  of 
fieedmen,  down  to  1871,  was  $14  996  480 
The  Indians  have  likewise  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention  from  the  churches.  They 
number  about  350,000.  They  occupy  nine- 
ty reservations,  in  eight  States  aud  eleven 
Territories,  aud  compose  cue  huudred  and 
thirty  tribes,  speaking  as  many  as  fifty  dif- 
ferent languages.  They  have  been  so  far 
placed  by  President  Grant  under  the  supet- 
Tision  of  the  leading  churches  as  to  leave  to 
the  latter  the  noraiuatiou  of  agent*  for  tbe 
tribes.  All  the  chief  denominations,  with 
the  Friends  and  Moravians,  have  missions 
among  the  Indians. 

A  difference  must  be  observed  between 
the  case  of  the  freedmeu  and  Indians  and 
the  remaining  needy  portions  of  our  popu- 
latiou.  In  those  two  cases  there  bive  been 
material  wants  of  an  agg  ted  h  t 
and  the  government  has  t  k         p  If 

the  bnrden  of  their  provi  b  t        t     t 

ly  spiritual  need  it  has  n  i      d  d 

dollar  ou  any  class,  from  th    b  S     ^ 

our  national  era  until  the  p  t  d         \  d 

it  cau  not  do  it.     Should  1    d  m    be 

taken  out  of  the  United    t  t      T  ry  t 

aid  in  payment  of  the  s  1    y     f  tl     h  m 
blest  missionary  iu  the  1     d    t  w     Id  p 
voke  a  protsst  from  one     d      f  th  t 

nent  to  the  other. 

The  revivals  that  have  at  vario  a  times 
Tisited  the  American  Church  have  be  n  at- 
tended by  such  phenomena,  and  ha  e  p 
dueed  such  lasting  results,  that  th  m  t 
be  regarded  a  leading  fautor  iu  the  1  ous 
life  of  tbe  people.  Thei-e  has  been  no  p 
od  of  long  duration  during  the  enl  1  to 
ry  of  the  church,  whether  Christian  or  pre-  I 


Christian,  which  has  not  been  marked  hy 
an  occasional  return  to  spiiitual  vitality 
and  power.  No  two  seasons  of  quickening 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  same  feat- 
ures, or  brought  to  pass  through  precisely 
similar  agencies.  The  use  of  the  mendicant 
orders ;  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
in  behalf  of  the  first  Crusade ;  the  eloquence 
of  Tiuler  and  his  brother  Mystics  in  Ger- 
man; ;  the  denunciations  of  Savonarola  in 
Florence ;  the  sermons  of  Wyeliffe  in  En- 
gland, Huss  in  Bohemia,  aud  Lutlier  iu  Sax- 
ony ,  the  meditations  of  the  Quietists  in 
Fi  auce,  and  the  restless  labors  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  itinerants  in  Britain — were  all  diverse 
manifestations  of  the  same  spirit.  No  year 
ofdaikness,evenin  the  depth  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  without  its  bold  voice  here  and 
thei*,  demanding  a  return  to  Pentecost  and 
tlie  warui,  new  life  of  the  first  disciples  iu 
Jerusalem  aud  Antioch. 

The  absence  of  wealth  aud  social  com- 
forls,  and  the  Suability  to  lean  on  the  civil 
treasury  for  support,  early  accustomed  the 
American  Church  to  look  to  its  religious  life 
as  the  great  basis  of  its  strength.  Outpour- 
ings of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  expected  and 
experienced  even  iu  the  early  colonial  time, 
and  manyof  the  churches  multiplied  through 

There  have  been  four  periods  of  revival  in 
the  history  of  the  American  Church.     The 
Jirai  was  in  the  colonial  era,  aud  began  in 
New  Jersey  in  1731      Even  as  early  as  1630, 
d        t  d         t   1  60  th  re  had  been 

t  1    te  dy     1  1  fe  in  New 

E     1     1  wl    h  w      q     k      d  still  more 
tl  I    16  0  there  was  a 


by  I 


1 


M  a 


tt 


t      t       1721      B  t  th  1  which  be- 

g  1731  th    fi    t      A         can  histo- 

y     h    b  1     g  1    bar  cter.     By 

thj         IMthd         hdN  rthampton, 
M      dch  sett         d        t         1  d  wn  to  1742, 
1     ad    g    11  N  w  E  gl     d    ud  reach- 
th      gh  th     M  Idl     St  tea    down   to 
So  thern  'Virginia.     The  year  of  its  climax 
a    1*'40.     Hence,  in  religious  history,  that 
e      al  is  called  the  "  Great  Awakening  of 
1  40       Jonathan  Edwards,  then  pastor  iu 
Ii     tl  nnipton,  preached  a  series  of  sermons 
o    J  stilication  by  Faith,  and  tlie  immedi- 
t         nit  was  a  powerful  spiritual  awaken- 
ing.     Many  of  the  members  of  the  church 
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over  which  Edwamls  was  pastor  did  not  pro- 
fesa  regeueratioii  of  heart ;  for  by  this  time 
the  doctrine  of  "  the  venerable  Stoddard," 
who  bad  been  paator  iu  Northaunpt«D,  had 
not  only  affected  that  single  cliurch,  but 
many  others  tbronghout  Massachusetts  and 
other  New  England  States.  In  1707  Stod- 
dard published  a  sermon  in  which  he  held 
that  "  Banctifloation  is  not  a  necessary  qual- 
ification to  partaking  the  Lord's-supper;" 
and  that  "the  Lord's-supper  is  a  converting 
ordinance.'"  This  view  had  brought  into 
the  church  many  persons  who  led  irreligious 
lives  and  were  destructive  of  ita  best  in- 
terests. Heuce  Edwards,  seeing  this,  laid 
stress  on  juslifloation  by  faith  — the  one 
great  cure  for  all  spiritual  decline.  His 
preaching  had  the  immediate  effect  of  a  re- 
vival within  the  pale  of  the  church;  but  the 
iuflueuco  soon  extended  to  the  more  indif- 
ferent circles.  Whitefield  arrived  iu  this 
country  in  1740,  and  immediately  preached 
to  vast  audiences.  He  becanie  a  powerful 
promoter  of  the  revival,  and  made  a  tour 
tlirough  New  Euglaud  and  the  central  col- 
While  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  lib- 
erty in  the  evangelistic  labors  of  certain 
preachers,  the  practice  of  luiniatera  travel- 
ing from  one  patiah  to  another,  as  evangel- 
ists for  the  promotion  of  revivals,  aroused 
very  bitter  opposition  in  some  seotiona.  In 
1741  the  Consociation  of  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut, declared  against  it,  and  in  1742  the 
Legislature  of  the  same  State  enacted  laws 
against  it,  with  heavy  penalties  in  case  of 
violation.  Ho  less  a  character  than  Sam- 
uel Finley,  aftenvard  President  of  Princeton 
College,  was  dealt  with  as  a  vagrant,  and 
sent  fVom  one  constable  to  another,  out  of 
the  bounds  of  the  colony."  With  Edwards 
and  Whitefield,  as  leading  ageuts  in  the  re- 
vival, must  be  mentioned  the  Ten n en ts  {Gil- 
bert and  William),  Bellamy,  Griswold,  Cros- 
well,  Parsons,  Wheelook,  Eobinsou,  Blair, 
and  Eoan.'     As  resulta  of  the  revival,  from 

'  Triicy,  The  Great  AieakemT^,  p.  4, 5, 
'  Uhden,  Sew  England  Theonrany,  p.  KS. 
•  The  liternltire  of  thia  flret  great  reliRiona  awaken- 
Ingln  American  histoiTiBixbandauL  The besl  source 
is  Prince,  rft«  ChriaUan  Biglnry ;  amtaining  Acanintt 
0}  the  Reeital  ani  JVopagallon  in  Great  flriWin  oiwi 
AimrKO,  This  woi*  flrat  appeared  «B  a  weeklj' aerial, 
111  small  oc^aTo.  eight  pagea,  tlia  firat  nnmber  being 
issnedMareb 0,1713,  Itcontinaad  twoyeara.  Tlom- 
aa  Prince,  Jon.,  who  condDcted  »,  was  tbe  aon  of  one 


twenty- five  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
converts  were  added  to  the  Kew  England 
churches ;  twenty  ministerB,  near  Boston, 
alone,  ascribed  their  con\orsion  to  White- 
field  ;  and  from  1740  to  1760  not  less  than 
one  bnuAred  and  fifty  new  churches  were 
orgauized.'  After  the  year  1750  there  was 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  revival  iuflu- 
euces,  and  the  churches  returned  to  their 
wonted  condition.  It  was  not  long  before 
there  appeared  proofs  of  spiritual  declension 
owing  to  many  canaes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
churches  that  arose  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
vival tendencies,  to  the  civil  troubles  occa- 
sioned by  the  old  French  wars  from  1756  to 
17S3,  to  the  threatening  Revolution,  then  to 
the  long  conflict  itself  with  England,  and, 
last,  to  the  absorbing  political  questions  in- 
cidental to  the  eatabllshment  of  independ- 
ence and  our  relations  to  foreigu  powers.' 

There  now  began  the  second  revival  peri- 
od, 1793-1808.  New  England  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene.  All  classes  of  people  were  per- 
vaded by  it.  Dr.  Griffin,  of  Connecticnt,8ayB: 
"From  that  date  [1799]  I  saw  a  continued 
anceeasion  of  heavenly  spriuklinga,  nntil  I 
could  stand  at  my  door  iu  New  Hartford, 
and  number  fifty  or  sixty  congregations  laid 
down  in  one  field  of  divine  wonders."  Thia 
revival,  like  that  in  which  Edwards  and  his 
coadjutors  were  the  principal  agents,  result- 
ed from  the  vigorous  preaching  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as  repent- 
ance, faith,  the  judgment-day,  and  eternal 
rewards   and  punisbmenta.      The   day   of 


of  tlie  pnslorB  of  the  Old  Siiuth  Chiitch,  Boston,  and 
bia  facllitiGB  for  iufarmatlon  were  ver;  DbUDdaut. 
Gillies,  Historical  Catteeliima  (Bonnr'e  edition,  Kelso, 
1940,  la  the  best),  farniabes,  besides  ooploua  extracts 
from  Prince,  very  I'Blanble  details.  The  work  of  Bil- 
lies is  the  flaest  In  tbeolaglcal  lileratute  oa  revivals 
ol  religioa  in  all  periods.  Edwarda  wrote  a  book  on 
the  revival  in  which  he  took  part!  Thoughts  on  the 
Beviml  0/ Seligion  in  XeaEagland.  It  was  the  latter 
part  of  this  work  that  an^ested  to  Prince  bis  now  In- 
valnable  ChrietiauHiilarii.  Tracy,  Ths  Oreal  Aaaitn- 
i:ig,  (Bostnn,  1842),  gives  n  very  fiill  and  tmpariial  ac- 
connt  of  llie  whole  movement.  The  effect  of  thia  re- 
vlvai  00  the  Presbyterian  Church  Is  given  by  many 
anthnrs.  Hodge,  ComUtutianal  HiHtarg  if  the  Prm- 
byterian  Church,  and  Hall.  HiKtary  af  the  Preabgteri- 
an  Chvreh  in  Trtntmi,  A™  Jersey,  may  be  coneulted 
to  advantage.  Marvin,  Three  Eraa  (if  Eerieal  in  fht 
United  Statei  (BibHothan  Sacra,  voL  svL,  p.  319  tt)  ia 

'  Smith,  Chroaologieal  TaUea  of  Chvrch  Bistory, 
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evangelists  Iiad  not  arrnpd  Even  iettle 
ton  liad  not  as  jet  begun  Ins  ze'iluiis  ai  d 
loving  labors.  But  tbe  seiwoos  ot  such 
clear  and  Loiiest  preathera  as  Backus  SmiU 
ey,  Hooker,  Griffin,  Hallock,  Mills,  aud  Gil 
lett  produced  a  powerful  effect,  aud  miuj 
thousands  were  aroused  from  their  ^pintnal 
lethfti'gy.  Subsequently  to  this  revival  there 
were  seasons  of  unusoal  life  in  the  church, 
aud  now  and  then  great  awakenings  in  iso 
lated  sections.  For  example,  iu  lel3  laal, 
1826-27,  and  1831,  there  were  very  mai  y 
awakenings,  but  there  was  uo  general  re 
vival  of  religion  in  any  of  these  jeai  s 

Id  1858,  however,  there  occurred  the  fhiid 
general  revival  in  the  history  of  the  coun 
try.  Tliis  visitation  was  verydiffereiit  from 
thetwowhich  had  preceded  it.  Iu  the  preach 
ing  there  was  no  new  stress  on  the  lead 
lug  doctrines  of  revelatiou.  There  were  no 
prominent  evangelists  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  agents  in  bringing  about  the  extrior 
dinary  displays  of  divine  power.  But  there 
was  a  singular  union,  never  before  approach 
ed  in  the  history  of  American  Christianity 
of  the  principal  religious  bodies  iu  pujer 
and  conference. 

The  daily  prayer-meefingin  Fulton  Street 
New  Yoik,  was  a  new  feature  in  the  relig 
ions  life  of  the  people;  but  such  was  the  lu 
terest  in  It  that  it  lias  not  yet  been  aban 
doned,  and  the  anniversaries  of  its  inangu 
ration  are  seasons  of  special  religious  eser 
ciaes.  Daily  prayer-meetings  were  estab 
lished  in  many  cities  and  larger  towns 
Christian  conversation, singing,  aud  the  dLs 
tribution  of  practical  religious  Iitentnre 
were  powerful  agencies  in  promotiu^  the 
movement.  The  revival  extended  to  Great 
Britain,  and  when  it  began  to  subside  here 
it  increased  in  interest  thronghont  the  But 
Jsh  Islands. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  revival  of 
1858  has  been  chiefly  in  the  increased  Ira 
ternity  of  the  great  religions  bodies  Cler 
gymen  and  Christian  laymen  who  hid  al 
ways  stood  aloof  were  brought  together  for 
the  first  time,  aa  participants  in  a  great  work 
of  common  interest  and  enjoyment  Theae 
beautiful  relations  have  never  been  inter 
rupted,  and  the  fraternity  and  oordialitv  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  America  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  have  brought  m  a 
new  era  in  modem  ecclesiastical  history. 


The/ouTth  national  revival  began  in  the 
winter  of  1875-76.  There  had  been  during 
tiie  preceding  year  more  than  the  ordina- 
ry evidences  of  popular  religious  interest, 
Messrs.  Moody  aiid  Saukey  went  to  England 
dunng  1873,  and  labored  with  remarkable 
success.  Their  fuccess,  in  Scotland  eape- 
cnllv,  was  snch  aa  to  silence  all  objections. 
They  continued  their  work  southward,  and 
in  London  were  heard  by  people  of  every 
clisH  They  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
summer  of  1875,  aud  began  their  evangel- 
istic work  in  New  England,  but  early  trans- 
fened  the  scene  of  their  labors  to  Bi'ooklyn, 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  New 
lork  The  directness,  siinplieity,  and  strict- 
ly Bil  lical  character  of  Mr.  Moody's  aerniona, 
and  the  manly  pathos  of  Mr.  Saukey's  aing- 
ing,  have  reached  every  stratum  of  socie- 
ty and,  besides  leading  thonaands  to  the 
prifession  of  faith,  have  quickened  many 
churches  in  all  the  chief  denomination s. 

The  fraternity,  which  aasnmed  a  positive 
and  iggressive  character  for  the  first  time, 
through  the  untfjing  power  of  the  revival 
of  leSH  has  exhibited  itsell 
tical  and  decisi>e  forms  e 
time  which  has  since  elapsed 
en  ilwir  begin  in  IRfl  there  ws 
thriwn  upon  tbe  religion'*  life  o 
a  burden  haidly  less  ii 
which  W13  placed  upon  the  goieinment 
No  Amennn  war  his  e\er  been  without 
the  greit  ad\autig6  which  comes  from  an 
aroused  religious  sentiment  aud  when  the 
last  strife  came  the  eler{,v  and  the  laity 
united  in  sieual  seriices  apart  from  thn 
davB  of  thanksgiving  fasting  and  prij^r 
appointed  by  the  civil  authorities  for  the 
divine  blessing  on  the  nation  il  arms  Cler 
gymen  of  established  position  willingly  gave 
lip  their  parishes  to  become  chaplains,  and 
others  to  Viecome  officers  in  the  army ;  while 
those  who  remained  at  home  united  with 
the  government  In  sustaining  the  popular 
enthusiasm. 

The  Christian  Comniission  was  an  oi^an- 
ation  which  arose  directly  fiom  the  relig 
lous  impulse  of  the  people  to  proiide  spir 
itual  and  temporal  care  for  the  soldiers  in 
camp  on  the  march  and  m  hospitaL  It 
WIS  in  important  irm  of  Ihe  government 
anl  turnished  such  voluntiry  and  uiipiid 
aid  as  would  have  been  impossible  tor  the 
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government  to  secure  in  any  otlier  way. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Christian  Comiiiis- 
Bion,  in  money  and  other  directions,  were 
$6,264,e07 ;  its  delegates  nnmbered  4859 ;  it 
diBtiibiiteil  $3,700,000  in  stuitjs,  and  over 
one  million  of  dollars'  wortli  of  Bibles,  Tes- 
taments, books,  religious  journals,  aud  other 
publications. 

The  Sanitary  Commission,  which  in  no- 
wise dealt  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
soldiers,  had  at  its  head  a  cl«i^yuiun,  the 
Eev.H.W.  Bellows,  D.D. 

Another  evidence  of  the  developiug  fra- 
ternal spirit  of  the  Church  may  be  seen  iu 
the  session  in  New  York,  iu  the  antumn  of 
1873,  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  Alli- 
ance was  organized  in  London  in  the  year 
1846,  aud  important  sessions  were  held  in 
London,  Pari»,  Berlin,  Geneva,  and  Aiuster- 
dani ;  but  the  one  held  iu  New  York  fui; 
excelled  in  interest  any  previous  session. 
Delegates  from  ail  parts  of  the  Protestant 
field  of  Enrupe  were  iu  attendance,  and,  be- 
sides the  important  service  which  they  ren- 
dered iu  furnishing  reports  of  the  condition 
of  the  couutries  which  they  represented, 
thej  eujoyed  the  experience  of  finding  iu 
this  couuti'y  what  they  never  saw  befoi* — ■ 
a  cbarch  which  had  grown  great  through  no 
nurture  from  the  fatness  of  a  civil  support, 
but  Ihi-oiigh  the  spontan  d    f  'ts 

members.     The  sceues  wh    1   th  y  h       1 
held  prodnced  a  lasting   imp  | 

them,  aud  hooks  are   still     ppe  f    m 

their  bauds,  in  the  Cont  til;,  es 
recounting   the   new   expe  tb       gh 

which  they  here  passed.    N        1 
desiastical  body  been  so    h       t        d  by 
nnity  of  feeling,  scope  of       est      C  d 

universality  of  represent  t    n        d 
gle  event  in  Americau  ec  1         t      1  d  1  b 
ation  has,  even  in  this  b     f      t        lb 
followed  by  such  salntary         It 

The  theology  of  Ainer  P    t    t     t 

has  gron  n  out  of  the  act  1  1  f      1 

the  people.  It  IS  singu!  Id  d  f  th 
contemplative  element  For  the  develop 
ment  of  that,  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived, 
The  great  material  problems  to  be  solved  by 
the  people,  aud  the  immediate  spiritual  ne- 
cessities of  a  new  population  and  a  vast  un- 
occupied territory,  have  left  no  leisure  for 
speculation  What  to  be  Done  was  more  a 
question  than  What  to  be  Thonght.    The  ro- 


bust theology  of  England  at  the  time  of  tbo 
most  rapid  emigration  gave  tone  to  the  en- 
tire religions  life  of  the  eolouia!  time.  The 
fundamentals  of  faith,  such  as  they  are  eoii- 
strned  and  maiutaiued  bv  people  with  the 
gibbet  and  stake  and  block  iu  sight,  were 
brought  over  to  New  England  during  the 
Stuart  persecution,  and  became  the  control- 
ling theology  of  the  colonies,  and  even  of 
tlie  United  States  The  Cambiidge  Synod 
of  1648,  the  Boston  Sjnod  ol  1680,  and  the 
Sayhrook  Platform  of  1708,  substantially 
moulded  the  religious  thought  of  the  New 
World.  The  preachers  and  house-fathers 
of  the  time  drew  their  opinions  from  such 
theology  as  was  furnished  by  Ames's  Medul- 
la, Wolleb's  (7om;i«jiiiittiH,  and  Willard's  Body 
ofDMrtiti).  At  the  time  ofthe  greatreviv- 
al  under  Edwards  aud  his  coadjutors,  there 
was  a  strong  party  in  the  New  Englaud 
Church  which  opposed  the  Bpt-rial  meas- 
ures, though  more  by  reserve  than  by  active 
antagonism : 
"Thcise  gentle  theolngneafif  calmer  kind, 


Who.eo 


»1veB,lhiiikDrdor 


President  Clap  and  Drs.  Stiles  and  Chaun- 
cey  did  not  sympathize  with  the  earnest 
preaching  and  nuraetons  awakenings.  The 
great  body  of  the  Calviuistic  clergy  were 
divided  into  tormal  aud  revival,  or  Old 
L  ghts  and  New  Llgllts.  Even  the  Con- 
t  \t  Legislature  went  so  far  as,  iu  1743, 
to  flict  penalties  on  enthusiasts.'  Hop- 
k  nism,  which  makes  all  virtue  a  disin- 
t       ted  beuevoleuce,  aud  iufi:rs  man's  readi- 

ss  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  had 
g  d  snch  favor  by  the  close  of  the  eight- 
th  century  that  iu  New  England  not  less 
th  ne  hnndred  preachers  had  accepted  it. 
Th  irotest  agaiust  the  prev  ikntf,  of  this 
1  Id  type  of  Ciilvinistic  theology  hid  l>een 
f     some  time  gathering  strength  before  its 

1  lation  m  1805  Iu  that  year  two 
t  took  place  nliich, however  small  in 
tl  selves  Ind  a  profound  infinence  upon 
the  religious  thought  of  New  England,  if 
not  ofthe  entire  Louutry  We  refer  to  the 
election  of  the  Uiutaiian,  Dr  Waio,  to  the 
Hollis  professorship  in  Harvai'd  University, 
and  to  the  publication  of  the  essential  infe- 
riority of  Christ,  by  Hosea  Ballon,  iu  his  work 

1  SmUh,  Chronologiaa  J^Mei,  of  Ckureh  History,  p. 
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on  The  Atonemmf.  The  gauntlet  was  tlius 
tlirowu  down  to  the  orthodox  Church  of 
New  Eoglaud,  and  a  period  of  couttoversy 
began  wbich,  in  spite  of  the  occaaioDally  ex- 
cessive ardor  of  the  contestants,  haa  heen 
one  of  the  njost  productive  periods  in  mod- 
era  tlieological  thought.  Chauning  was 
leader  of  the  protestiug  party,  whUe  Stuart 
and  Woods  took  the  most  active  part  un  the 
evangehcal  side,  Tlie  contest  was  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  literary  fertility  of  the  time 
was  very  great ;  some  works  being  publish 
ed  which  have  found  a  permanent  plii^  m 
the  theology  of  the  country. 

Among  the  names  which  appeared  duiing 
the  crisis  for  the  first  time,  may  be  meution 
ed  Worcester,  Sparks,  Miller,  Kipley,  Norton 
De-wej,  Ellis,  and  Brownsou,  The  chasm 
between  the  Uuituriaus  and  the  Evaugel 
ioal  Charoh  constantly  widened.  Uuitniian 
cbuTohes  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  defection  from  the  old  standaids  threat- 
ened to  be  very  sevioua.  By  the  -vear  1B43 
there  existed  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Unitarian  oougregations  in  Massa- 
chusetts alone — "  hardly  twenty  of  which," 
says  the  late  Bishop  Burgess, "  were  Unita- 
rian in  their  origin.'"  The  extreme  of  the 
protest  may  be  seen  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son and  Theodore  Parker.  For  a  time  Em- 
erson was  connected  with  the  Unitarians, 
and  in  1826  was  "approbated  to  preach." 
In  18-29  be  hecame  colleague  of  Henry  Ware, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of 
Boston.  He  preached  but  three  years,  hav- 
ing asked  for  his  dismission  on  account  of 
differences  with  the  members  on  the  Lord's- 
supper.  His  entii-e  subsequent  life  has  been 
occupied  in  arduous  literary  labors.  There 
ia  no  department  of  our  higher  general  lit- 
erature which  has  not  been  enriched  by  hia 
careful  and  chaste  pen ;  but  his  poetry  and 
essays  every  where  give  abundant  evidence 
of  his  early  theological  tastes,  and,  after  a 
careful  reading  of  him,  i1 
prise  when  informed  that  for 
generations  his  family  had  not  been  without 
a  preacher,  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 
He  has  never  constructed  a  system.  Pei- 
haps  Professor  H.  B.  Smith's  definition  of 
his  views  is  as  near  an  approach  as  can  be 

'  Pagts  /rota  the  EodestaaUad  liiilury  nj  iew  E,i- 


espected:  "He  apparently  adopts  a  panthe- 
istic idealism." 

Parker  never  forsook  the  ministry,  bat, 
having  left  the  Unitarians,  he  hecame  pas- 
tor of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  So- 
ciety in  Boston.  He  denied  miracle  and  the 
supernatural,  and  preached  with  great  elo- 
quence the  gospel  of  humanity  and  nature. 
Parker  espoused  the  cause  of  the  slave  when 
slavery  was  popular,  and  had  its  apologists 
iu  every  part  of  the  oouutry.  His  gi-eat  sym- 
pathies were  so  aroused  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro  occupied  an  important  place  in  his 
sermons,  lectures,  and  writings.  He  strug- 
gled heroically  against  disease,  and  finally 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  while  on  a  touv  for 
tile  restoration  of  his  health.  He  left  no 
school.  His  humane  spirit,  however,  which 
possessed  the  course  of  the  real  reformer, 
solved  immensely  to  mature  the  sentiment 
whith  culminated  in  the  downfill  of  slav- 
eiy  and  the  assertion  ot  equal  rights  for  all 
inhabitants  of  the  laud  His  glowiug  style 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  ot  bis  author- 
ship, and  his  warmth  of  dittiou  never  left 
him.  Such  periods  is  the  following,  from 
bis  last  monograph,  distinguish  all  stages 
of  hia  career:  "History  shows  thit  the  Her- 
cules' Pillars  of  one  age  aie  sailed  through 
in  the  next,  and  a  iMde  ocean  entei-ed  on, 
whiL,h  indue  time  is  found  lith  with  iaUuda 
of  its  own  tud  washing  i  \ast  continent 
not  dreamed  of  by  such  as  slept  within 
their  ttmples  old  while  it  sent  to  their 
very  coasts  its  cuiiotis  joints  of  unwonted 
eiiie  Its  seeds  ot  many  in  unkuonn  tree, 
ind  even  eliborate  boats,  wherein  Hy  the 
starred  bodies  of  stiauge  feitured  men, 
with  golden  jends  in  their  ears  '  It  la 
but  just  to  saj  that  he  never  loat  bis  dis- 
taste for  the  evangelical  doctrines.  We 
have  Miss  Cobbe's  authority  for  saying  that 
when,  on  his  last  Sunday  morning  in  Flor- 
ence, and  on  earth,  he  was  told,  "  It  is  Sun- 
day; a  blessed  day,  is  it  not,  dear  fi^iend!'' 
the  dying  consumptive  replied,  "Yes,  when 
one  Las  got  over  the  superstition  of  it,  a 
moat  blessed  day.'" 

Another  form  of  coufliet  in  religious  ideas, 
though  in  a  very  different  depaitineiit,  is  to 
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be  found  in  the  relation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism to  Protestantism  on  the  suliject  of  tlie 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  Bchools.  In 
1840  (be  Roman  Catbolica  of  New  York 
made  their  first  attempt  in  this  tountry  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  common 
scliools.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
controversy  has  been  uuintemipted  thoagh 
(.hanging  lorm  with  the  rev  Intiona  and  re 
iatiuus  of  the  pohtii-al  parties  The  policy 
t  the  Roman  Citholic  Church  has  been  to 
coutr  1  iilike  the  parties  and  the  edncation 
of  the  entile  land  'W  ith  what  inteicst  it 
watches  the  training  of  the  young  rati  how 
desiiuns  itiB  oftiking  the  rudimeutiiv  in 
atructjon  in  its  own  hdud  mav  be  seen  lu 
the  folltwmg  bold  l-iuguage  (f  The  Catlo- 
lie  World  of  Scptembei  last  The  supeim 
tendence  and  direction  of  the  public  schools 
as  well  as  those  wherein  tie  mass  of  the 
peoile  are  inatrnctDd  in  tlie  rudiments  f 
human  kn  iv  ledge  as  of  those  where  sec 
ouJaij  and  higher  instiuction  are  gneu 
belong  ot  right  to  the  Catholic  Church 
She  iloue  has  the  lyht  ot  watching  over 
the  moi-vl  ehari(.ter  ot  those  schools  of  ap 
pointing  the  masters  who  lustr  ict  the  youth 
therein  of  controlling  their  teaching  and 
dismissing  without  appeal  to  any  other  au 
thotity  those  whose  doctiines  oi  manueis 
should  be  contrary  to  the  purity  ot  Chris 
tian  doctrine." 

Where  this  Church  can  not  prevent  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  it 
withdraws  the  children  of  its  fold,  and  then 
demands  special  appropriations  Irom  the 
public  treasury  for  the  support  of  its  insti 
tutions.  From  the  city  treasury  of  New 
York  alone,  iu  the  year  1869,  the  Roman 
Catholics  obtained  the  sum  ofSCIill'^l,  in 
1870,8711,436;  in  1871,  $&52,818— an  ajt,"* 
gate,  in  three  years,  of  $1,915,445  There 
was  a  just  interruption,  after  1872  to  these 
receipts,  owing  to  the  loss  of  symiatl  y  in 
consequence  of  the  overthrow  of  Tneed  and 
the  other  thieves  ivho  had  fattened  ou  the 
public  treasure.  But  two  iustitntions  al  ne 
(the  Roman  Catholic  Protectory  aji  I  the 
Foundling  Asylum  of  the  Sisters  f  thir 
ity)  received  from  the  treasury  of  the  citj, 
in  1872,  the  som  of  $376,836;  in  1873,  8230,- 
000;  in  1874,  $370,410;  ia  1875,  8398,355, 
with  $47,000  yet  to  be  paid — making  in  aJl, 
for  1875,  8445,355.    The  amount  proposed  in 


the  tax  levy  of  1876  for  these  two  Eomaiiist 
institutions  is  $428,050. 

The  Konian  Catholics  do  not  care  so 
much  that  religion  is  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  But  it  is  not  their  religion  which 
they  can  hope  to  see  taught  in  them.  "  Had 
tliis  controversy,"  says  Diman, "  tnrned  sim- 
ply on  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  King 
James  a  version  at  the  opening  of  the  daily 
exercises,  it  need  have  caused  uo  iutelligent 
Protestant  embarrassment.  Simple  justice 
would  have  dictated  a  concession  involving 
neither  disrespect  to  the  Almighty  nor  peril 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  child.  But 
the  difficulty  lay  deeper;  the  real  grievance 
ot  the  Catholic  was,  not  that  too  much,  but 
thit  1 10  little,  religious  instruction  was  giv- 
en in  the  schools;  he  dreaded  an  eAucation 
fiom  which  all  positive  religious  influence 
had  been  eliminated;  he  itjected,  in  other 
words  the  whole  theory  on  which  the  pub- 
lic school  system  had  been  based."' 

In  ]  oking  at  the  ^gregate  of  the  relig- 
ions life  and  opinions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple during  the  lirst  century,  we  fiud  a  prog- 
ress fully  equal  to  the  expectation  of  those 
seers  who  stood  at  the  threshold  of  our  na- 
ti  ual  history  and  looked  into  the  futnre 
\  ith  hopeful  anticipations.  'With  obstacles 
B  ich  as  no  modern  nation  has  had  to  coutend 
with  the  people  have  heen  supplied  with  a 
n  ligious  literature  that  has  been  at  once 
quickening  and  elevating.  Tlie  religious 
journils,  theological  quarterlies,  popular  re- 
ligious works,  and  theological  treatises  de- 
serve to  stand  beside  those  of  the  British 
•ind  Prussian  nations.  The  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  have  grown  with  the 
religions  wants  of  the  people.  The  religions 
life  has  been  earnest  and  evangelistic,  and 
yet  not  without  aspirations  and  efforts  for 
the  h  ghest  culture.  The  churches  have 
cone  out  of  the  dim  twilight  of  luutnal  mis- 
api  rehension,  and  have  seen  the  great  Amer- 
can  f  imilment  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  and 
the  sameness  of  the  Spirit.  The  great  bod- 
es have  developed  from  feeble  beginnings 
to  vast  organizations,  whose  operations  are 
felt  f  om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  aud  in 
nay  heathen  countries.  The  American 
churches  are  now  making  gigantic  attempts, 
not  merely  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  pngan 
'  Reli^miaAtiterica,m«'lSJ6,Sorth  American Be~ 
viea,  January,  1370,  p.  39. 
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1 11  <ls  but  in  Ihoae  GuropeaD  natiooB  where 
Eumiuism  ind  skepticiBm  liave  long  held 


It  1 


i  of  tl 


i  of  history  tlmt 
Amencin  iniseionaries  are  to-day  preirbiug 
m  BerliD  old  UpaaJa,  Fraukfort,  aud  Rome, 
^hile  the  capital  of  Coustaiitiiie,  aud  Beirut 
the  seat  of  thu  celebrated  school  of  Boman 
law,  are  powerful  ceutres  for  the  distribu 
tion  of  religious  knowleilge  to  the  peiple 
of  many  languages.  The  religious  cire  of 
childhood  has  grown  in  this  country  to  Buih 
proportions  as  have  led  the  leading  denuuil 
nations  tn  adopt  uuifotm  subject?  of  stndy 
in  Sunday  -  schools,  and  some  of  tho  best 
minds  of  the  country  bave  made  it  a  chosen 
task  to  provide  an  elevated  jovenile  litera 
ture  for  (be  country.  The  Sabbitb  not 
withstanding  the  strong  Continental  preju 
dices  of  some  of  the  people,  has  hid  among 
its  warm  defenders  even  organized  aasOLia 

The  great  temperauce  reform,  which  has 
frequently  leaned  for  support  on  the  politii, 
al  arm,  has  learned  at  last  to  take  high  mor- 
al gronnds,  and  look  to  the  conscience  as  its 
strongest  stay.  The  American  pulpit  has 
heen,  and  will  still  be,  one  of  the  most  pow 
orfiil  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  th*  great 
vital  interests  of  American  cJMlizition 
Thompson's  words  are  aniplyjnstifiertly  the 
facts  of  the  eentnry,  "The  pulpit  in  the 
Uuited  States,"  sajs  he,  "  has  ever  been 
among  the  foremost  of  social  forces  stimn 
lating  the  people  to  intellectual  life  en 
couraging  culture  and  science,  and  creating 
a  public  sentiment  outside  of  the  church 
itself  for  all  that  is  true  and  noble  ind 

While  our  theology  has  been  largely  de 
rived  from  Continental  aud  British  sources 
there  has  grown  up  of  late  a  disposition  for 
original  theological  investigation  which 
could  not  have  appeared  at  aa  earlier  peri- 
od in  our  history.  The  absence  of  great  li- 
braries has  beeu  severely  felt,  but  this  in- 


■  Pi-obably  thB  lirst  attempt  made  to  prnlect  ttie 
eanctlljnf  ilio  Sabbath  was  In  the  forma  of  popular 
proteatB  sj-aliisl  the  CoBgreBSioDol  act  uf  ISin,  which 
reqalMd  the  canylnn  of  mails  on  that  dny— Davis, 
Salf-ctntiij-it,  p.  \H,  185. 

'  Church  and  SluU  in  Ihe  United  Slalss,  p.  1S3, 124. 
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with    foreign    m    t  rs     n  n 

There  is  less  dep     d     ce  n  w  tha  I 

fore  on  toreign  sources,  and  yet  a  more 
healthful  and  appreciative  utilization  of  ev- 
erv  aid  that  can  come  from  any  quarter. 

The  discrmunating  spirit  with  which  the 
Ameiican  mind  and  conscience  have  select- 
ed the  better  fruita  of  European  culture  and 
religion,  and  rejected  the  unworthy  and  ill- 
grown,  has  been  too  great  to  he  appreci- 
ated at  this  early  date.  But  this  virtue 
will  still  be  exercised,  and  the  future  Amer- 
ican Christian  will  accept  and  discard  as 
right  requires,  aud  will  say : 

Thi.  leaves,  whei-ewith  emhoiveted  is  nli  the  gsticn 
Of  the  Eienial  Gardener,  do  I  love 
AetniichnBHehaeBfanted  tbemofBood." 
The  luterchauge  of  evangelistic  efforts  is 
constantly  increasing.  Pe.irsall  Smith  went 
from  Philadelphia,  aud  made  the  tour  of 
Frauee  and  Germany;  Vai'ley  came  from 
London,  and  made  the  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadas;  and  Moody  and  San- 
kev  Americans,  were  not  familiar  to  Ameri- 
ciu  ears  until  they  achieved  their  wonder- 
flil  success  in  Great  Britain.  To  the  relig- 
ions bond  between  America  and  England 
we  must  look  as  an  important  agent  for  the 
preservation  of  fraternal  relations.  Alston's 
glonnig  tribute  to  Anglo-Sason  unity  is 
mure  a  fact  in  religious  than  political  life : 


More  anfllblo  than  tpeech, 
'WeareoBBl'" 

Good  Bishop  Howlcy  said,  many  years 
ago,  in  plain  prose :  "  The  surest  pledge  of 
perpetual  peace  between  the  two  countries 
is  to  be  found  in  their  community  of  faith, 
and  in  the  closeness  of  their  ecclesiastical 
interconrse."  Have  not  all  the  events  of 
the  first  American  national  century  proved 
the  ttmh  of  these  \siao  woiiJsT 
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